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Tuesday,  6th  March  1877- 


METBOPOUft  Tohu  Bbu>0«8  Biu# 

Ordered,  That  the  Metr(q)oIi»  Toll  Bridges  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  Eleven  Members,  Six  to  be  nominated  by  the  Hoiisf,  and  Five 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  presented  on  or  before  the  eighth  di^ 
after  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  all  Petitioners 
entitled  to  be  heard  be  so  by,  themselves,  their  Counsel,  agents,  and  witnesses  upon  their 
Petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and  that  Counsel  be  beard  in  support  of  the  Bill  and  against 
the  Petitions. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  Reports  of  Select  Committees  of  this  House,  and  the 
Evidence  taken  before  them,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Bill;  namely,  the 
Committee  of  1865,  upon  the  Metropolitan  Toll  Bridges  Bill  and  the  Chelsea  Bridge 
Toll  Abolition  Bill ;  of  1876,  upon  the  Toll-paying  Bribes  over  the  Thames,  and  upon 
the  Metropolis  Toll  Bridges  Bui. 


Monday,  12th  March  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company,  against  the  Bill,  be  re- 
ferred to  tiie  Committee. 


Tuesday,  13<*  March  1877 • 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  a^nst  the  Bill,  from  London,  and  the  Deptford  Bridge 
Creek  Company,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Wedwsday,  14th  March  1877- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petitions  against  the  Bill,  from  the  Westminster  District  Board 
of  Works,  and  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 


Thursday,  Ibth  March  1877- 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  Cily 
of  London,  presented  by  the  Sheriffs  at  the  Bar,  for  alteration  of  the  Bill,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee.    Counsel  ordered. 

]gg^  a  2  Committee 
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Committee  nominated  of — 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 
Sir  Charls  BusselL 
Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  William  Holms. 

Mr.  Alderman  M^ Arthur. 


Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Balli. 


Added  by  the  Committee  of  Selection  (March  16)— 

Lord  Richard  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Isaac. 

Ordered,  That  the  Conunittee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers^  and  Records. 
Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


Monday y  9th  April  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  from  Mile  End  Old  Town,  against  the  Bill,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee. 


Tuesday,  lOth  April  1877. 

Ordered,  That  the  Parties  appearing  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Metropolis 
Toll  Bridges  Bill  have  leave  to  print  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee, day  by  day,  from  the  Committee  Clerk's  popy,  if  they  think  fit 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  the  Metropolis  Toll  Bridges 
Bill  was  referred,  have  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill  and  found  the 
same  to  be  true,  and  have  taken  evidence  thereon,  which  they  have  agreed  to 
report  to  the  House,  and  have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments 
thereunto. 


12  AprU  1877. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Tuesday y  20th  Marck  1 877* 


MEMBERS   PRESENT; 


Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Mr.  William  Holms. 

Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Alderman  M^ Arthur. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  HalL 


Mr.  Stansfeld  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  delibejratad* 

f  Adjounied  till  Tuesday,  10th  April,  at  Twelve  o^dock. 


Tuesday,  lOth  April  1877- 

MEMBERS  present: 

Mr.  Stansfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Cubitt 
Mr.  Isaac. 
Lord  Percy. 


Mr.  HaU. 
Mr.  M* Arthur. 
Mr.  William  Holms. 
Mr.  RaUi. 


Metropolis  Toll  Bridges  Bill. 
Preamble  read  the  first  time. 

Counsel; — Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C. ;  Mr.  O'Hara,  and  Mr.  Bazalgette. 
Agents ; — Messrs.  Dyson  &  Co. 
Petitions  against  the  Bill  were  read  from — 

1.  Albert  Bridge  Company. 

Counsel: — Mr.  £[atfi£U.4L&ji.wd  Mr.  Br^an  Davies. 
Affent : — Messrs.  Holmes. 

2.  Deptford  Bridge  Creek  Company. 

Counsel : — Mr.  Maclean. 

Agent: — Mr.  Drew. 

3.  South  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Agent: — Mr.  Stevens. 

4.  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Counsel: — Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Prior  Goldney* 
Agent: — Mr.  Corrie, 

5.  Vauxhall  Bridge  Company. 

Counsel: —  Mr.  Philips. 
Agent: — Mr.  Cripps. 


6,  Watarloo 
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6.  Waterloo  Bridge  Company. 

Counael  r— Sir  E.  IBeok^tt,  ^:c.,  $mA  Mr.  Jones. 
Agewi$  r-^-^enra.  (La^ldM. 

'7.  Lambetli  Bridge  CampaQj. 

Agents : — Messrs.  Clabon  &  Fearon. 

fOdfcioixs'weTe'wso  read  froui-^ 

Vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover'sguare. 
Owners,  &c.,  m  WhrtechapeL 
Westminster  District  Board  of  Works. 

But  no  parties  appeared  in  support  of  the  same. 

Mr.  CrippSy  Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  Promoters,  was  heard  in  support  of  the  Preamble  of 
the  Bill. 

^SSjc  £!.  Becketty  Q.c,  on'^behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  proposed  lui 
Amendment  to  the  Preamble  by  giving  the  Corporation  a  joint  control  with  the  Metn>- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  called — 

JMr.  Witliam  Comie  awom,  andeKamined. 

Question  That  the  Preamble  is  proved —put,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  considered. — On  Clause  6  : 

Sir  £.  Beckett f  Q.C,  on  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company^ 
caUed—  ^ 

Mr.  William  C.  Clarke  sworn,  and  examined,  and  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee^ 
and  to  propose  to  §trike  out  all  the  words  from  the  word  "  Provided,"  page  3,  line  3,  to 
the  end  of  the  Clause. 

On  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  die  Albert  Bridge  Company- 
Mr.  Etoing  Mattheson  sworn,  and  examined. 
Mr.  GateSy  Q.c,  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  the  Yauxball  Bridge  Company — 
Mr.  Edward  Wylds  sworn,  and  examined. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  heard  to^dress  the  Committee. 

On  behalf  of  the  Petition  of  Ae  Lambeth  Bridge  Company — 
Mr.  Thomas  Nettle/old  sworn,  and  examined. 
Mr.  Clabon  was  beaid  to  address  the  Committee. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  12th  April  1877. 


MEMBERS    PRBSBNT  : 

Mr.  SxANSFELD  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  .James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  HaU. 
EarrPercy. 
^Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  M' Arthur. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 
Mr.Ealli. 
Mr.  Holms. 


Mr.  Aston,  on  behalf  of  itke^tP^tftian  of  the  Westminittr  IMstrtet  Board  of  Works^ 
applied  to  be  allowed  to  appear. 

The  Committee  refused  the  application. 

Mr.  W,  C.  Clarke  re-called,  and  examined. 

Mr.  0*Hara  stated  the  terms  of  compensation  to  the  Officers  of  the  Bridge  Companies^ 
proposed  by  the  Promoters. 

Sir  d&.  Smhett,  QkG.>  cm  behalf  of  the  W«tef  loo^Bridge  Company :  %r.  CUthm,  on  behalf 
of  the  Lambeth  Bridge  Company,  and  Mr.  Bryan  Davies,  on  benalf  of  the  Albert  Bridge 
Company,  were  severally  heard  against  the  proposals. 

A66.  ^  "^   U  Jlr. 
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Mr.  0*Hara  was  heard  in  reply. 

Mr.  Cripps,  Q.c.^  was  heard  in  reply  upon  the  whole  case  of  Clause  6. 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated: — On  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Company. — Question^  That  the  words  "  Provided  that  in  estimating,'' 
Clause  6,  page  3^^  line  3,  stand  part  of  die  Clause — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Parties  caUed  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

Mr.  Gates^  Q.O.^  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company ;  Mr.  Maclean  on  behalf  of 
the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company ;  Mr.  Jones  on  behalf  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Com- 
pany, were  seyerally  heard  to  propose  Amendments  to  the  Clause. 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 
Clause  agreed  to,  without  Amendment. 
Parties  called  in,  and  informed  thereof. 

By  leave  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company — 

Jklr.  Thomas  /T.  Davis  and  Mr.  William  Thomas  Netomarch,  were  severally  swom^ 

iind  examined  on  the  question  of  the  date  on  which  the  Bridges  should  be  opened  free  of 

toU. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  12th  April  1877- 

MEMBBBS   PBESBNT: 

Mr.  Staksfeld  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Mr*  Isaac. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Balli. 


Mr.  Holms. 
Sir  C.  BusselL 
Mr.  M*  Arthur. 
Mr.  Cubitt. 


On  the  question  of  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  bridges ;  Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard 
to  state  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Promoters. 

Sir  JS.  Bechett,  Q.c,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Maclean,  and  Mr.  Gates,  Q.C.,  were  severally 
heard  against  the  proposals. 

Mr.  Jones,  on  behaU  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company,  was  heard  to  propose  Amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  O^Hara  was  heard  in  reply. 

Boom  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  that  the  Committee  approved  of  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  Promoters. 

Clause  26. — Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Bryan  Davies,  and  Mr.  Jones,  were 
severally  heard,  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners,  to  propose  an  Amendment  to  the  clause^  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  words  ^^  and  also  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred 
by  any  Company  in  reference  thereto." 

Mr.  O^Hara  was  heard  against  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Boom  cleared. — ^The  Committee  deliberated. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  added  to  the  Clause — ^put,  and  negatived. 

Postponed  Clauses  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

Several  new  Clauses  added. 

New  Clause  (Compensation  to  Officers  oi  the  Companies)  brought  up,  and  read  a  first 
time. 

Mr.  Maclean,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  Davis  were  severally  heard  to  propose  Amend- 
ments to  the  Clause. 

Sir 
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Sir  E.  Beckett,  Q,C.,  was  heard  against  tlie  Clause. 

Mr.  G^Hara  was  heard  in  reply  in  support  of  the  Clause. 

Room  cleared. — The  Committee  deliberated. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  amended  by  inserting  the  word  ^*  messenger*'  before 
the  words  "toll  collector,"  and  by  striking  out  "three  years,"  in  subsection  3,  and 
inserting  "  two  years,"  instead  thereof. 

Clause,  as  amended,  added. 

Another  New  Clause,  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time,  as  follows : — "  Having 
regard  to  the  terms  of  employment  of  the  principal  clerk,  and  the  assistant  clerk  of  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Company,  under  ^  the  49th  of  George  the  Third,  Chapter  191,  Section  26, 
when  the  Bridge  is  purchased,  the  said  principal  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  shall  receive 
during  their  respective  lives  from  the  Board  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
offices,  from  the  time  at  which  the  Board  becomes  possessed  of  the  Company's  Bridge, 
annuities  payable  half-yearly,  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  annual  emoluments,  derived 
by  them  from  their  respective  oracle,  on  the  16th  of  April  1877," — (Mr.  Stamfeld). 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added, 

» 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered^  To  Report  the  Bill,  as  amended,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  to 
The  House. 
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LIST    OF    WITNESSES. 


Tueadojf,  lOM  Apnl  1877. 

Mr.  William  Come  ---._-_..i 
Mr.  William  Charles  Clarke  --.----.4 
Mr.  Ewing  Matheson     ----....-7 

Mr.  Edward  Wylds        -        -        - 10 

Mr.  Thomas  Nettlefold 11 

WednesdcQf,  nth  April  19:77. 

Mr.  William  Charles  Clarke 12 

Mr.  Thomas  White  Davies  ----.---15 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Newmarch    -        -        -        -        -        -        -17 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE, 


Tuesday,  lOM  Aprd  1877. 


MEMBERS  present: 


Mr.  Cubitt 

Mr.  Hall. 

Sir  James  M^Grarel  Hogg. 

Mr.  William  Holms. 


Mr.  Isaac. 

Mr.  Alderman  M*  Arthur. 

Earl  Percy. 

Mr.  EalU. 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Cripps  was  heard  to  open  the  case  for  the  Bill,  and  in  the  course  of     lo  April  1877. 
iiis  address  he  stated  that,  unless  the  opponents  desired  it,  he  did  not  propose  to 
call  any  witnesses  in  proof  of  the  Preamble,  but  the  witnesses  who  had  given 
evidence  last  year  were  in  attendance  and  could  be  produced  for  cross-examina- 
tion if  any  of  the  opponents  desired  it. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  stated  that  he  did  not  desire  to  have  any  of  the  witnesses 
produced. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  addressed  the  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 
of  Ix)ndon.  against  the  Preamble. 


Mr.  William  Corrie,  sworn;  Examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

1 .  You  are  the  Remembrancer  of  the  City  of  London  ? — Yes.  Mr.  W.  Corrie. 

2.  Will  you  state  as  shortly  as  you  can  the  constitution  and  the  doings  of  that  

body  which  was  appointed  in  the  year  1868? — It  is  composed  of  T^  members. 

Six  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  six  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board. 

3.  What  were  their  powers  ? — ^Their  powers  are  srt  out  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. To  free,  first,  Kew,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Hampton  Court,  Walton- 
wpon-Thames,  and  Staines  Bridges  ;  and  next  Chingford  Bridge  and  Tottenham 
Mills  Bridges,  upon  the  River  Lee. 

4.  They  were  to  do  that  out  of  what  funds  ? — The  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  till 
the  year  1889. 

5.  You  cannot  tell  what  those  duties  would  amount  to  then? — No. 

6.  They  are  increasing  ? — Yes,  year  by  year. 

7.  How  much  are  they  now  ? — Last  year  they  were  347,000  /. 

8.  Do  you  know  in  what  ratio  they  are  increasing  ? — I  can  scarcely  say  that. 
They  increase  gradually. 

9.  That  committee  have  gone  to  work? — That  committee  has  gone  to 
work. 

10.  They  were  authorised  originally  to  borrow  159,000  /.  upon  that  security  ?— 
They  were. 

1 1 .  It  was  found  necessary  to  extend  that  amount  afterwards  ? — By  25,000 1. 
in  addition. 

0.96.  A  12.  Have 
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Mr.  W.  Corrie.         12.  Have  they  freed  the  bridges? — Yes,  except  one;  they  have  the  funds  for 

-.-—  the  purpose. 

ioAprai877«         13.  They  have  borrowed  how   much? — ^They  have  charged  the  duties  with 
330,000  I.  odd. 

14.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  pounds? — Yes.     . 

15.  They  have  borrowed  163,000  I.  ?— They  have  borrowed  163,000 1  for  the 
purpose. 

16.  Has  the  committee  met  with  any  difficulty  from  its '  constitution,  or 
anything  else  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe  they  have  worked  very  harmoniously  together 

17.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  why  you  are  anxious  to  have  that  com- 
mittee continued? — This  is  the  same  sort  of  work  that  they  are  olready  carrying 
out,  and  I  think  it  is  desimble  that  they  should  be  continued  for  this  purpose. 

18.  I  see  last  year  the  point  was  taken  by  somebody  that  it  would  be  a  taxing 
body,  and  that  people  outside  the  metropolitan  area  ought  to  be  repressented  ; 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  tliose  parties 
should  elect  to  the  managing  body,  as  I  may  call  it.  Parties  paying  to  the 
police  rate  are  not  represented. 

19.  I  see  this  was  put  to  you  last  year,  '*It  is  not  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
taxing  body  having  a  discretion  to  tax,  in  which  case  it  might  be  argues  I  that 
the  parties  taxed  ought  to  have  some  control  over  them  ?  *'  and  you  answer, 
''  That  is  what  I  mean  "  ?— Yes. 

20.  There  are  some  minor  matters  afterwards,  but  is  that  all  you  wish  to  say 
upon  this  point,  touching  the  Preamble  ?— Touching  tfie  formation  of  the  body 
to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

21.  You  were  examined  before  the  Committee  last  year? — Yes. 

22.  And  yon  had  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  your  views  to  them  about  the 
City  at  that  time  r — Yes. 

23.  It  was  after  that,. and  after  hearing  all  you  had  to  say,  that  the  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  the  proper  party  to  have  this 
power? — Just  80. 

24.  Then  I  think  that  subsequently  to  that,  when  the  second  Conmiittee  sat, 
you  again  urged  that  point  to  the  Committee  by  your  counsel  ?— We  withdrew 
from  that  Committee. 

25.  But  you  withdrew  because,  having  urged  that  point  before  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  did  not  take  your  view  ?— No  ;  you  have  the  report  of 
what  took  place ;  you  can  read  from  that. 

26.  Howev^er,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  this  view  upon  the 
Committee  before  the  report  was  made  ? — Yes. 

27.  I  see,  at  Question  843,  you  are  asked,  "You  advocate  the  reconstitution 
or  continuation  of  the  Kew  and  other  Bridges  Committee,  which  consists  of  six 
representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  six  representatives  of  the  City ; 
in  considering  the  question  whether  that  committee  should  be  continued  for 
carrying  out  the  object  now  in  view,  do  not  you  think  that  area,  population, 
and  rateable  value  ought  to  enter  into  the  question  ?  "  Then  you  say,  *'  That 
proportion  of  representation  was  agreed  on  between  the  two  parties  when  the 
committee  was  established " ;  therefore,  what  was  done  at  that  time  was  by 
agreement? — ^No  doubt  the  two  parties  agreed  on  the  representation. 

28.  The  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  out  of  which  the  bridges  were  to  be  freed  were 
duties  in  which  you  and  the  Metropolitan  Uoard  were  both  interested  ?  —Yes. 

29.  Your  only  argument  now  is  that  something  of  the  same  kind  of  work  is  to 
be  done,  and  therefore  you  would  like  the  City  to  have  the  same  hand  in  it  that 
they  had  before  r— That  is  our  principal  argument,  no  doubt. 

30.  You  are  represented  at  the  Metropolitan  Board,  are  you  not  f-^Not  for 
such  a  purpose  as  this,  as  I  have  frequently  explained  to  Committees  of  this 
House. 

3 1 .  For  all  purposes  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

32.  You  are  represented  ?— We  are  represented,  no  doubt. 

33.  That  is  to  say  in  any  discussion  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  those 
points  in  which  you  can  take  a  part  and  vote  ? — Yes. 

34.  U  hat  was  the  arrangement  with  reference  to  the  Kew  and  other  bridges 
when  they  were  freed  ? — They  were  to  be  county  bridges. 

35.  When 
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3.5.  When  these  bridges  are  freed  they  remain  the  property  of  the  Metropo-     Mr,  W.  Corrie. 
litan  Board  ?— They  remain  the  property  of  the  party  carrying  out  the  Act  as     loAprilTsyy, 
the  Bill  is  now  framed. 

36.  That  is  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — Yes. 

37.  Your  office  then,  so  far  as  the  Kew  Bridge  and  other  bridges  are  con- 
cerned, was  a  temporary  one ;  all  its  duties  would  cease  when  the  bridges  were 
freed  ? — No ;  they  will  cease  in  the  year  1889,  when  the  money  is  paid. 

38.  The  duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  will  continue  for  ever? — There  is 
another  clause  which  will  have  to  be  considered ;  that  is  the  money  payments 
to  be  made  by  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  these  bridges:  a  clause  will  be 
proposed. 

39.  That  does  not  affect  the  question  I  am  putting  to  you ;  the  Kew  and 
other  bridges  when  freed  free  also  the  committee  which  is  carrying  out  that 
freeing  from  having  anything  further  to  do  with  them  ;  they  become  county 
bridges? — Yes. 

40.  These  bridges  do  not  pass  from  the  freeing  party  to  the  counties,  but  they 
remain  the  property  of  the  parties  who  have  freed  them  ? — We  shall  propose  a 
clause  by  which  the  amount  to  be  paid  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  bridges  in 
repair;  the  keeping  them  in  repair  would  be  by  the  governing  body. 

41.  Is  not  the  distinction  this,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Kew  and  other  bridges, 
when  they  were  freed,  the  freeing  body  had  nothing  further  to  do  with  them, 
the  bridges  passing  to  the  county,  whereas  under  the  present  scheme  these 
bridges  when  freed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  remain  the  property  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board? — ^They  will  remain  in  the  body  having  the  conduct  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

42.  And  to  be  repaired,  if  necessary,  out  of  their  rates  ?— That  would  be  a 
question;  I  should  say  that  they  ought  to  be  repaired  out  of  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  the  counties  would  pay. 

43.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  |)aid  by  the  counties  has  been  already  arranged 
and  agreed  on?— But  that  is  not  binding  on  the  committee. 

44.  is  one  of  your  objects  to  disturb  that  agreement  that  has  been  made 
between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  counties  r-^Yes. 

45.  You  wish  to  upset  that?— Yes. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

46.  My  learned  friend  says  such-and-such  things  are  to  be  done  by  the  Bill ; 
you  are  here  complaining  of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  r — Yes. 

47.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board  can  be  authorised  to  keep  possession  of,  and  to 
repair  these  bridges,  so  can  you,  cannot  you  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

48.  My  learned  friend  says  in  the  former  case  in  1869,  both  parties  were 
interested;  that  is,  both  you  and  the  Metropolitan  Board.  1  ikncy  you  would 
be  both  interested  in  the  taxation  now;  shall  not  you  ? — Yes. 

49.  The  City  pays  its  share  of  the  taxes? — Yes, 

50.  He  says  you  are  represented  on  the  Board ;  to  what  extent  are  you  repre- 
sented ?— There  are  three  members  from  the  City, 

51 .  Out  of  how  many  ?—  Out  of  45  and  the  chairman. 

52.  Can  you  see  any  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  other  bridges  and 
the.^'e,  except  that  the  othe>fs  are  furtlier  ott'  from  you?  —They  seem  to  me  very 
much  the  same. 

53.  ChairfUan.']  That  is  all  you  have  to  bring  before  us  on  the  Preamble  ?  — 

Sir  Edmund  Heekett:']  Yes. 

The  Committee  decided. that  the  Preamble  was  proved* 

Clause  5  was  read. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  proposed  the  insertion  of  the  words,  **  and  the  Board 
shall  purchase  the  ^oiiie,"  which  amendment  wad  agreed  to  by  the  Pro- 
moters. 

On  Clause  6— 
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Mr.  William  Charles  Clarke^  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Clarke.      54.  Are  you  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company  ?—  I  am. 

77  g  55'  ^  may  take  it  that  the  figures  you  gave  last  year  are  correct? — Yes. 

P        77-          ^g^  What  is  the  market  value  uf  your  shares  now,  or  what  were  they  a  year 
ago  ?  — The  present  market  value  is  12  /.  to  13  /. 

57.  Perhaps  they  have  risen  in  consequence  of  this  Bill? — They  have  risen  for 
several  years. 

58.  Give  us  the  price  for  a  few  years  back? — The  lowest  price  was  between 
2  /.  and  3  /.,  that  was  between  20  and  30  years  aofo  ;  now  they  are  12  /. 

59.  What  were  they  a  year  ago  ? — Something  like  10  /.  a  year  ago. 

60.  Those  are  the  100  Z.  shares  ? — Yes. 

61.  What  number  of  them  is  there?  — Five  thousand  ;  not  quite  5,000. 

62.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  r — ^That  is  the  number. 

63.  Under  your  Act  what  powers  have  the  ordinary  shareholders  ? — They  have 
the  ordinary  powers. 

64.  They  have  the  management  of  the  concern  ? — Yes,  and  the  possession 
of  it. 

65.  Have  the  annuitants  any  share  in  the  nianagement  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

66.  Or  the  bondholders? — No. 

67.  Are  there  any  people  except  the  ordinary  shareholders  that  have  any  share 
in  the  management? — No,  none  but  the  shareholders;  there  are  only  the 
ordinary  shareholders ;  there  are  no  preference  shareholders. 

68.  What  do  the  two  classes  of  annuities  practically  amount  to  ? — ^To  half  a 
million. 

69.  And  the  bondholders  ? — £.  54,000  and  some  odd  figures. 

70.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  annuities,  the  60  /.  annuities  ? — The  last 
price  of  the  60  /.  annuities  was  34  /.,  and  of  the  40  /.  annuities,  30  /. 

71.  Supposing  the  Bridge  Company  get  any  sum  of  money  that  is  at  all  likely, 
and  supposing  it  is  wound  up  as  this  Bill  proposes,  would  the  ordinary  share- 
holders  by  any  possibility  get  anything? — I  think  not. 

72.  As  the  annuities  are  a  long  way  from  their  full  value  they  would  sweep  off 
anything  in  the  way  of  surplus  before  the  ordinary  shareholders  r — Yes. 

7.3.  On  what  terms  are  your  officers  appointed  ? — Under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  Waterloo  Bridge  Act. 

74.  This  is  Clause  26  :  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  company  of  proprietors  to 
suspend  or  remove  any  treasurer,  engineer,  surveyor,  clerk,  and  so  on,  ^*  or  other 
officer  of  the  company  by  reason  of  any  negligence,  misconduct,  or  inability  ;"  in 
short,  are  yoyr  officers  appointed  under  that  Act  irremovable,  except  for  negligence, 
misconduct,  and  inability  ?— They  are  irremovable,  except  on  those  grounds. 

75.  There  is  no  chmse  in  the  Act  bearing  upon  that,  is  there  ? — No. 

76.  What  officers  have  you  at  the  present  time? — Two.  I  am  the  chief  clerk, 
and  there  is  an  assistant  clerk. 

77.  How  long  have  you  been  in  office  ?— Twenty-five  years  in  September. 

78.  How  long  has  the  assistant  been  in  office  ? — Between  19  and  20  years. 
79    What  is  your  salary? — My  salary  is  400/.  a  year,  and  a  house  and  coals 

and  candles. 

80.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  assistant  ?—£.  250  a  year. 

81.  What  did  ihe  bridge  actually  cost,  1,100,000/.,  was  not  it? — Yes,  a  little 
over  a  million  ;  1,054,000  /. 

82.  It  is  ill  very  good  condition,  is  not  it  ? — It  is  in  first-class  condition;  as 
good  now  as  when  it  was  first  built. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

83.  That  condition  would,  of  course  you  are  aware,  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  arbitrator  in  assessing  iis  value? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  You  mean  the 
bridge  itself;  the  state  of  the  structure  of  the  bridge. 

84.  ITiat  would  be  a  proper  matter  for  the  arbitrator  to  take  into  consideration  ? 
— ^Yes. 

85.  With 
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85.  With  reference  to  that  point,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  bridge  the  Mr.  W.  a  Clarke. 
larger  your  compensation  would  be  in  proportion  ? — I  should  think  so.  r^J"  ^ 

8fi.  You  would  get  under  this  compensation  whatever  your  bridfre  was 
worth?— We  should  get  the  net  tolls,  as  I  understand  it  under  this  Bill,  and 
nothing  more. 

87.  What  more  can  your  bridge  be  worth  than  the  net  tolls  r—  If  we  were  to 
build  a  bridge  like  Waterloo  Bridge  at  the  present  time,  with  the  approaches  to 
it,  it  would  cost  two  millions  of  money. 

88.  What  can  your  pro[)erty  be  worth  beyond  the  net  tolls  to  the  shareholders  ? 
— I  would  suggest  that  the  present  condition  of  the  bridge  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

89.  That  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — It  appears  to  me  the  vtilue  of  the 
bridge  is  what  such  a  structure  could  be  up  now  for;  not  as  a  mere  toll-taking 
concern. 

90.  Would  it  add  to  the  value  of  the  undertaking  to  the  shareliolJei  s  wh»it  it 
could  be  put  up  now  at  r — If  the  Metropolitan  Board   wished  to  build  a  bridg 
they  would  not  put  up  such  a  bridge  as  Waterloo  Bridge  now. 

91.  Supposing  they  want  to  free  the  existing  bridge,  what  can  you  take 
beyond  the  net  tolls  as  giving  value  to  it;  what  value  is  your  bridge  to  anybody- 
beyond  the  toils  ?— My  view  of  it  is  that  the  value  of  a  bridge  is  precisely  what 
you  could  build  it  for  at  the  present  moment. 

92.  You  assuriie  somebody  would  build  it  if  it  was  not  there?— I  assume 
nothinof. 

93.  Chairman.']  In  yonr  Act  have  you  power  to  grant  compensation  or  pen- 
sion to  disabled  servants  or  those  whom  you  di^^miss  without  fault  ? — The 
practice  has  been  to  do  so  ;  there  is  no  particular  provision  with  respect  of  such 
compensation  or  pension  in  the  Act ;  the  only  clause  at  all  relating  to  the 
matter  is  that  which  has  been  read,  but  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pension  all 
servants. 

94.  Mr.  Holms.]  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  in  whii:h  that  has  been  done; 
and  if  there  have  been  any  such  instances,  on  what  proportion  has  the  pension 
been  to  the  salary  which  was  received  before  the  pension  was  granted  ?-— One 
instance  which  I  can  give  is  that  of  the  late  assistant  clerk,  who  on  becoming  ill 
received  a  pension  ;  he  only  received  100  L  a  year  at  that  time* 

95.  How  long  had  he  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  f — Seven  or  eight 
years. 

96.  What  had  his  salary  been  ? — £,  100  at  that  time. 

97.  What  pension  did  lie  get?— £.  30  a  year,  I  think;  I  am  speaking  from 
memory  ;  he  had  been  in  the  company's  service  some  little  time,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  a  respectable  man,  and  the  company  took  him  on  as  assistant  clerk.  We 
had  a  toll  collector  who  was  also  pensioned  ;  he  met  with  an  accident  on  the 
biidge,  and  his  widow  had  some  few  shillings  a  week  allowed  her,  so  that  the 
principle  of  pensioning  has  always  been  recognised  in  our  company.  When- 
ever servants  have  become  old  and  they  have  required  a  pension,  they  have 
received  it.  I  may  mention  that  without  some  special  clause  in  this  Act  of 
Parliament  the  officers  in  our  company  could  receive  nothing,  because  the 
shareholders  have  no  power  to  grant  them  anything,  they  being  themselves 
liable  to  the  annuitants. 

98.  Mr.  Cripps.]  Supposing  any  meritorious  servant  of  the  company  had  to 
be  compensated,  or  the  widow  of  one  of  the  company's  servants,  that  has  all 
been  done  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  company  of  the  year? — Yes. 

99.  Out  of  the  sum  which  but  for  that  pension  would  have  been  divided 
among  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  ? — That  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
possibly  be  done ;  it  was  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  company. 

100.  When  you  have  had  to  give  pensions,  you  have  given  them  out 
of  your  net  profits? — Yes,  it  has  been  out  of  the  general  incotnc  of  the 
company. 

101.  That  is  an  obligation  upon  you  by  virtue  of  the  clause  in  the  original 
Act  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ? — They  have  been  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  company,  which  now  the  Metropolitan  Board  propose  to  take  away, 
giving  no  compensation. 

102.  Do  the  Metropolitan  Board  propose  to  give  you  the  net  annual  value, 
out  of  which  you  can  compensate  your  servants  ? — No;  you  propose  to  take  our 
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Mr.  TT.  C.  Clarke,  income  away  and  to  give  us  nothing  but  the  net  tolls ;  therefore  you  take  the 
r^  g         whole  tbdvantage  of  the  officers'  salaries,  and  give  them  nothing  in  return. 
^^  ^^'         103.  There  is  no  other  fund  at  present  out  of  which  your  officers  can  be 
compensated  than  the  net  value,  is  there?—  We  have  paid  the  pensions  from  the 
net  revenue,  which  net  revenue  you  propose  to  take. 

104.  It  is  proposed  that  the  arbitrator  should  give  you  the  net  amount  of 
your  interest  in  respect  of  your  tolls  as  a  substitute  for  your  net  revenue  at 
present ;  if  you  have  to  compensate  a  servant  you  must  compensate  him  out  of 
your  net  tolls  ;  you  will  have  to  substitute  for  the  net  tolls  whatever  the  arbi- 
trator allows  in  lieu  of  the  net  tolls  r — It  depends  on  what  you  call  net  tolls;  in 
fact,  we  paid  the  pensions  and  so  on  out  of  the  gross  tolls  ;  we  paid  them  out  of 
the  income. 

105.  The  net  profits  are  diminished  to  that  extent? — Yes. 

io6.  If  you  pay  a  pension  to  a  meritorious  servaivt  it.  will  diminish  to  that 
extent  the  amount  you  receive  in  lieu  of  the  net  tolls? — He  would  be  compen- 
sated out  of  the  general  income. 

107.  As  to  the  value  of  the  shares,  you  s>ay  they  were  10  /.  a  year  ago,  but 
the  agitation  had  begun  some  time  before  that  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
the  bridges  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  by  means  of  some  association  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  freeing  them  ?  —  Ves. 

108.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  price  of  these  shares  was  before  the  agitation 
commenced  ;  go  back  to  18/0  ?—  I  am  speaking  from  memory. 

109.  I  think  I  can  refresh  your  memory;  when  you  were  examined  before 
the  Committee  you  made  this  statement,  at  page  54  :  '*  Some  years  ago  the 
shares  were  worth  3  A,  and  now,  since  the  inquiry  has  taken  place,  they  have 
gone  up  to  7  I'  10*.,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  them  up  to  10/."  ? — 
They  have  gone  up. 

no.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  another  year  you  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
them  up  to  another  1  /.  ?— They  have  ranged  from  2  Z.  to  15  /. 

111.  Therefore  the  value  of  them  before  this  agitation  took  place  was 
3  Z.  a  share  ?  -  No,  I  say  it  was  3  /.  some  years  ago ;  not  very  lately. 

112.  You  say,  "Some  years  ago  the  share*  were  worth  3  /.,  and  now,  since 
this  inquiry  has  taken  place,  they  have  gone  up  to  7  I-  10  s.  ;*'  the  rist»  from  3/. 
has  been  since  the  inquiry  has  taken  place.  Then  you  are  asked,  **  All  the  pur- 
chases  of  late  years,  must  have  been  of  a  very  speculative  character,"  and  you 
say.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  knowledge  that  a  Committee  of  this  kind 
is  sitting  gets  abroad  people  do  speculate  a  little  in  the  shares  ;'*  that  is  so,  is 
not  it?  ~I  daresay  that  may  be  so.  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  people  have 
for  buying  the  shares,  except  that  they  have  no  power  over  their  own  pro- 
perty without  the  shares  ;  they  cannot  attend  the  meetings  without  the 
shares. 

I  k3.  You  put  it  that  since  the  inquiry  took  place  they  went  up  to  7  l-  10*., 
and  you  say  the  shares  had  been  as  low  as  2  /.,  and  even  1  /. ;  it  is  10  I.  in 
the  print,  but  1  suppose  it  means  1  I.  ? — They  iiave  been  from  2  /.  to  15  /. 

Re  examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

1 14.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  in  1862? — I  could  not  tell  you  without 
looking  at  the  books. 

115.  Your  solicitor  says  5  /.  10  s. ;  do  you  remember  that  that  was  about  it  ? 
— Possibly  it  was. 

1 16.  I  suppose  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  the  value  of  pro- 
perty rises  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  dealt  with  by  Parliament.  Land 
%'ery  often  rises  in  value  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  railway  ? — Certainly. 

117.  The  electric  telegraph  shares  rose  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  pur- 
chase r — No  doubt. 

118.  Have  your  revenues  been  going,  on  increasing  since  1870? — Yes. 

ii9.  Now  about  the  salaries  to  officers.  I  suppose  at  present  the  state  of 
things  may  be  represented  in  this,  wi^y :  the  shareholders  or  annuitants  get  as. 
their  net  value,  say  100  /.  In  addition  to  that  somebody  gets  as  salary,  say 
10  /.  If  this  Bill  is  passed  all  that  the  company  will  receive  and  can  receive  as 
the  Bill  stands  would  be  the  100  I.  ?— Yes. 

120.  And 
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120.  And  as  the   Bill  further  stands  they  are  obliged  to  divide  that  100  i.  Mt.  W.C  Clarke' 
among  the  shareholder"*  ? — Yes.  "^ 

121.  Where  is  the  10  /.  to  come  from  ?— I  do  not  see.  ^^  ^P"^  ^^77- 

122.  When  you  have  pensioned  oflScers  hitherto  you  have  pensioned  them 
because  they  have  retired  voluntarily  ? — Yes,  from  old  age  and  accident. 

123.  This  is  a  retirement  by  compulsion  ? — Yes. 

124.  Now  about  the  vahie.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  this  Waterloo 
Bridge  should  not  be  valued  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  bit  of  land  is  valued,  or 
one  railway  taken  by  arbitration  by*  another,  and  so  on,  without  any  rule  beiug 
laid  down  fur  the  arbitrator  ? — No,  I  see  no  reason. 

125.  Have  you  known  any  other  instance  where  the  arbitrator  has  been 
directed  to  take  into  account  the  net  annual  value  of  a  thing  in  considering  the 
value  of  it : — No. 

126-7.  Mr.  Isaac]  Have  you  the  charge  of  all  the  books  of  the  co'upany  ? — 
Yes. 

128.  You  know  all  about  them? — Yes. 

129.  Have  any  shares  been  transferred  during  the  last  two  years? — Yes. 

130.  At  what  price? — Varying  from  10  I.  to  12  /. 

131 .  Nothing  lower  ? — Yes,  they  have  been  done  at  7  ?. 

132.  Have  they  been  done  at  3/.  ? — Not  lately. 

133.  Not  since  when? — Not  for  sometime. 

134.  You  knew  you  were  coming  here  r — Yes. 

13.5.  As  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  books  you  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  prepare  yourself  to  answer  these  questions  ? — I  gave  my  evidence  last 
year,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  sufficient. 

136.  Do  you  know  of  any  shares  that  have  been  offered  at  large  premiums  in 
consequence  of  this  Bill  ? — No,  not  at  large  premiums,  certainly. 

137.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  compensation  at  present  being  paid  by 
the  company  to  old  servants  ? — There  are  none  at  present ;  there  is  nothing  paid 
now. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  ou  the  part  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company,  was 
heard  against  the  Clause. 

Mr.  Qates,  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  Bridjye  Company,  stated  that  he 
would  proceed  to  call  the  chairman  of  the  company  before  addressing  the 
Committee. 


Mr.  Ewing  Matheson,  sworn  ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Gates. 

138.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company  ? — I  am.  ^^^  E^Maikesm. 

139.  An<l  under  that  title,  you  are  the  owners  of  the  Albert  Bridge  proper        *     

and  tihe  Old  Battersea  Bridge  ? — Yes.  • 

140.  The  Act  for  Albert  Bridge  was  obtained  in  1864,  and  the  works  wcfe 
completed,  and  the  bridge  opened,  in  September  18/3  ? — ^Yes. 

141.  By  the  provisions  of  that  Act  of  Parliament,  I  think  you  were  to 
purchase,  and  have  since  become  the  owners  of,  the  Old  Battersea  Bridge  ?— 
Yes. 

142.  Are  the  two  bridges  now  worked  by  one  companv  as  one  property  ? — 
Yes.  .  "  • 

143«  Hence  the  earnings  upon  these  two  bridges  have  gone  on  increasing 
since  the  Albert  Uridge  was  opened  r — Yes. 

144>  Do  you  keep  your  accounts  of  the  two  bridges  together,  treating  them 
as  one  property,  or. do  you  treat  them  separately  in  your  accounts  ? — We  treat 
them  as  one  property,  but  we  have  the  details  in  our  books  of  the  earnings  of 
eaeh  bridge. 

145.  But,  practically,  you  treat  them  as  one  property  i< — ^Yes. 

146.  By  the.  proviso  to  Clause  6  of  this  Bill,  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  this 
among  otht  r  bridges,  upon  the  terms  of  compensating  you,  due  reference  being 
had  to  the  net  annual  value,  as  well  as  to  the  constmction,  the  present  state  of 
repair  and  liability  of  such  company  to  maintain,  and  the  probabilities  of  future 
increase  ;  referring  to  the  words,  "  net  annual  value  of  the  tolls,*'  would  that, 
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Mr.  £*  l£athe9on,  in  your  judgment,  be  a  fair  way  of  compensating  you  for  the  tolls  of  your 
1  o  AOTiTi  877.     property  ? — Certainly  not. 

147.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  why  the  use  of  the  word  "  net "  there  is  not 
a  fair  way  of  compensating  you  in  respect  of  that  property  ? — ^We  think  the  word 
"  net ''  is  a  vague  word  to  begin  wiih,  and  it  might  fetter  the  arbitrator  in 
deciding  what  was  the  proper  consideration  to  give  us.  If  it  simply  means  the 
value  of  the  tolls  less  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  lighting  and  repairing,  that  is 
to  say,  all  the  expenses  that  would  be  put  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board,  we 
do  not  object  to  that,  but  if  tlie  arbitrator  takes  into  consider.ition  the  wages  we 
pay  to  toll  collectors,  and  matters  of  tliat  sort  with  which  the  purchaser  has 
nothing  to  do,  we  should  certainly  think  it  very  unjust;  at  any  rate  we  wish  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  arguing  it  before  the  arbitrator,  even  if  he  will  not  give  it  to 
us ;  and  this  may,  in  our  opinion,  make  him  refuse  to  hear  us. 

148.  Under  such  a  Clause  as  this,  the  arbitrator  may  be  compelled,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  ^*  net,"  to  arrive  at  the  other  items  of  expenditure  ? — He  may  do 
80;  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  *^nec,"  therefore  we  want  it  struck  out  or 
defined. 

149.  If  you  strike  out  the  word  *^net,"  and  still  regard  the  liability  to  repair 
and  the  annual  cost  of  repairs,  would  it  still  leave  what  would  be  the  ordinary 
net  receipt  of  the  tolls  ? — No  ;  because  we  have  been  spending  money  out  of 
revenue  in  the  past  which  would  not  occur  in  the  future  ;  therefore  to  go  by  the 
net  annual  receipts  of  the  last  three  years  would  be  very  mrsleading  and  to  our 
disadvantage. 

150.  You  Lave  spent  money  out  of  revenue  upon  capital  account  ? — ^Yes ; 
only  as  a  private  company  we  thought  it  prudent  to  devote  it  to  revenue. 

151.  Chairman.]  The  words  of  the  clause  are  not  ^*  net  annual  receipts  "?— 
The  arbitrator  may  say,  "  I  refuse  to  hear  you." 

152.  If  the  words  were  "  net  annual  receipts,"  but  the  words  are  '^  net  annual 
value " 

153.  S\v  James  Hogg. 1  How  can  you  get  the  annual  value  without  going 
into  the  whole  thing  ? — The  net  annual  value  is  the  gross  receipts,  less  what 
we  have  spent. 

.  154.  Mr.  Gates.  It  would  be  open  to  the  arbitrator  to  take  a  different  view 
of  it,  having  regard  to  the  net  annual  value  of  all  these  costs  ? — Yes. 

155.  Has  there  recently  been  a  large  expenditure  upon  the  old  bridge,  by 
throwing  two  spans  into  one  ? — Yes  ;  the  Act  of  Parliament  put  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  widening  the  bridge  by  doubling  the  width  of  the  spans,  and  in 
doing  that  we  at  the  same  time  thought  we  would  improve  the  bridge  in  other 
ways,  and  have  been  spending  800  /•  a  year  out  of  our  revenue  to  strengthen 
the  bridge,  and  we  have  strengthened  it  so  effectually  that  this  year  we  shall 
spend  only  100  Z. ;  therefore  our  net  receipts  for  the  last  two  years  have  been 
lessened  in  that  way,  and  we  do  not  want  the  word  "  net "  to  be  there. 

156.  You  have  referred  to  the  fair  wear  and  tear  and  the  necessary  repairs 
to  maintain  the  bridge,  but  there  have  been  exceptional  expenses  here,  and 
extra  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

157.  Which  might  be  deducted  by  the  arbitrator  under  such  words  as  these? 
— ^Yes.  I  would  just  add  that  we  see  a  reference  to  the  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act  which  we  agree  to,  but  we  find  that  in  the  next  paragraph  we  are 
disqualified,  and  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  and  we  object  to  that. 

158.  You  would  agree  with  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Waterloo  Company,  to  strike  out  the  proviso  altogether? — How  far?  We 
do  not  want  to  strike  out  "  the  probabilities  of  future  profits."  I  would  just 
observe  that  our  case  is  very  different  to  that  of  any  other  bridge  on  the  Thames, 
ours  being  a  young  bridge,  future  profits  are  everything  to  us ;  we  have  no  past 
history  to  judge  by. 

159.  Under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  the  arbitrator  would  have  power  to  take 
in  any  prospective  increase  ? — If  you  say  so,  of  course  it  is  so. 

160.  Now  as  to  the  date  when  the  annual  value  is  to  be  taken,  ft  is  suggested 
on  behalf  of  the  promoters  that  the  tolls  should  be  taken  in  respect  of  the  under- 
taking of  such  company  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July  18/6  ? — Yes. 

161.  You  say  the  tolls  upon  your  property  are  increasing? — Yes. 

162.  Do  you  yourself  say  that  July  1876  should  be  the  date  at  which 
that  annual  value  should  be  taken  ? — ^No ;   we  think  it  a  useless  and  unfair 
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date ;   we  think  it  should  be  the  day  we  go  into  court  to  have  it  arbitrated  Mr,  B.  Mathesm. 

upon.  — ; — 

163.  Ill  point  of  fact,  as  late  a  date  as  possible  before  the  opening  of  any  10  April  1877. 
neighbouring  bridge  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

164.  Those  are  all  the  observations  you  wish  to  make  upon  this  proviso  ? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

165.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  idea  really  is  about  the  net  value  of  the 
tolls;  have  you  anything  to  divide  amongst  your  shareholders,  or  which  you 
can  give  them,  save  the  net  value  of  your  tolls  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  "net." 

166.  I  mean  the  amount  available  for  your  shareholders  after  you  have  paid 
the  expenses  of  obtaining  them? — ^At  present  we  have  no  other  money  to 
difide. 

167.  At  present  what  else  can  you  have? — ^We  might  choose  to  collect  the 
tolls  ourselves. 

168.  If  you  collected  the  tolls  yourselves,  do  you  mean  that  you  and  the 
directors  woiJd  go  upon  the  bridge  ? — It  is  within  our  rights  to  do  so. 

169.  You  do  not  suppose  anything  so  extravagant  as  that  some  expense  must 
attend  the  collection  of  the  tolJU  ? — The  same  expense  that  a  nobleman  has  in 
sending  round  to  collect  his  rents. 

170.  Never  mind  the  nobleman ;  some  expense  there  must  be  in  collecting 
the  tolls  ? — ^Yes. 

171.  And  the  amount  to  be  distributed  amongst  your  shareholders  would  be 
less  by  that  expense,  whatever  it  may  be  ?~Yes. 

172.  Putting  that  out  of  the  question,  what  else  can  there  be  to  distribute' 
amongst  your  shareholders  except  the  net  value  of  the  tolls  ? — It  is  a  matter  of 
argument. 

173.  No;  I  give  you,  as  chairman  of  the  company,  the  fairest  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  Committee  any  other  somrce  of  revenue  you  have  except 
the  net  value  of  the  tolls  to  divide  amongst  your  shareholders  r — ^We  have  no 
other  but  our  tolls. 

174.  You  are  interested  as  a  shareholder  ;  now  is  the  uiterest  limited  to  what 
the  net  value  of  the  tolb  may  be  which  are  to  be  divided  amongst  them  ?— 
Yes. 

175.  You  complain  that  in  last  year  you  had  to  throw  two  spans  into  one? 
-Yes. 

176.  Surely  that  would  be  a  matter  to  put  before  the  arbitrator  as  an 
exceptional  matter  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  arbitrator  will  have  in  his  mind 
when  you  instruct  him  by  the  word  "  net." 

177.  Have  you  read  the  words  fairly  through  ? — Many  times. 

178.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  arbitrator  in  his  senses  would  not  take 
into  consideration  that  in  past  years  some  expense  had  been  incurred  by  two 
spans  being  thrown  into  one,  and  that  in  future  years  you  would  not  have  that 
expense? — He  would  be  more  likely  to  do  so  by  leaving  out  the  words 
altogether. 

179.  Leaving  out  the  words  •*  future  profits  "  ? — Leaving  out  the  word  "  net ; " 
it  is  for  the  purchaser  to  submit  that  to  the  arbitrator,  and  he  will  give  it  due 
weight. 

1 80.  What  harm  do  you  suggest  there  is  in  the  word  *^  net "  ? — We  say  we  are 
entitled  to  more. 

181.  You  have  just  told  me  that  you  can  only  have  that  which  remains  after 
paying  your  expenses? — ^That  is  what  we  get  at  the  present  moment;  not  what 
we  shall  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  pay  us. 

1 82-3.  What  you  ask  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  what  value  plus  anything  you 
can  show  to  the  arbitrator  as  to  the  probability  of  that  being  larger  in  future  ? — 
You  say  so ;  I  do  not  agree  to  that. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Oates. 

184.  There  has  been  an  exceptional  expenditure  upon  the  old   Battersea 
Bridge,  has  there  not  ? — Yes. 
0.96.  B  185.  Was 
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Mr.  E.MaikeMan,       1 85.  Was  that  incurred  within  two  yewrs  or  at  all  events  within  throe  years  of 
10  April  1877.     ^^^  ^^^  mentioned  in  this  clause?— Yes. 

1 86.  Then  before  the  net  value  of  the  tolls  for  that  year  could  be  ascertained^ 
that  sum  would  have  to  be  deducted  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Gates  was  heard  to  addresfl  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
Albert  Bridge  Company. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  with  regard  to  Vauxhall 
Bridge. 


Mr.  Edward  Wylds^  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  E.  iVylds.         187.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Company^  are  you  not? — I  anou 

1 88.  What  is  your  salary  now  ? — ^At  the  present  time  it  is  300  /.  per  annum. 

189.  I  must  apologise  to  the  Committee  for  having  wrongly  stated  it ;  what 
was  your  engagement  when  you  went  to  the  company  ?— 

Mr.  Cripps.l  Was  it  a  written  one? 

Witness.^  No,  it  was  not  a  written  one.  I  left  Her  Majesty's  service.  After 
I  had  been  in  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Company  18  months  I  retired  from  the 
service.  The  point  was  questioned  whether,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  serve  again, 
I  would  leave  or  not ;  and  it  was  so  hi  left  in  my  hands  that  I  retired,  and 
sacrificed  all  my  prospects  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  for  the  Vauxhall  £kidge 
Company,  being  given  to  understand  that,  at  the  decease  of  the  then  secretttry, 
who  was  pensioned,  my  salary  would  be  increased.  I  commenced  at  300/., 
and  in  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  increased  to  300  /.,  notwithsUmding  that 
he  is  still  alive.  If  the  bridge  was  bought  up,  I  should  be  a  very  grmt  loser, 
because  I  cannot  return  to  the  service  again. 

190-1.  Is  there  any  provision  for  superannuation  in  the  Act? — I  am  not 
quite  sure.  I  did  not  oome  prepared  with  figures  to  answer  every  question 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  as  you  might  expect.  One  of  the  directors  was 
examined  last  year,  and  he  is  not  present  this  morning. 

192.  If  the  net  annual  valuation  were  taken  as  the  amount  oi  compensation 
to  the  shareholders,  would  not  it  exclude  you  from  compensation  i — ^It  would, 
as  far  as  T  understand  it. 

1 93.  Are  there  any  of  yonr  officers  superannuated  at  the  present  time  ? — My 
predecessor  is  the  only  one,  except  a  toll  collector. 

194.  Wliat  are  they  receiving  as  superannuation? — The  secretary  receives 
176  I-  per  annum. 

195.  How  old  is  he  ? — Seventy-nine. 

196.  What  is  the  age  of  the  other  one  ? — The  other  one  is  about  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age;  he  was  a  toll  collector;  he  receives  a  pension  of  25  2.  per 
annum. 

197.  Do  you  know  what  the  increase  in  the  receipts  has  been  during  the  lart 
year;  have  they  been  gradually  increasing? — The  tolls  have  been  gradually 
increasing  in  the  last  few  years. 

1 98.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  extent  of  increase  in  the  last  10  years  ? 
— They  have  been  affected  by  various  local  causes  occasionally. 

199.  What  would  be  the  gross  increase  or  the  full  increase  of  the  receipts 
during  the  last  10  years? -At  present  they  are  about  11,500/.  during  the 
year. 

200.  Do  you  know  what  they  were  in  1865? — They  were  about  10,000/.  in 
1865. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

201.  How  long  have  you  been  in  receipt  of  the  300  /.  a  year  ? — A  little  more 
than  two  years. 

202.  This  amount  is  paid  to  you  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the  net 
profits  of  the  company;  of  course  the  shareholders  of  the  company  get  300/.  a 
year  less  divided  amongst  them  than  if  they  did  not  have  to  pay  you  the  money  ? 
— Yes. 

203.  It  is  one  of  the  outgoings  of  the  company  ? — Yes. 

204.  Therefore 
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204.  Therefore  their  net  receipts  are  300  /.  a  year  less  than  they  would  be  if  Mr.  E.  WyUU. 
they  had  not  to  pay  you  the  300  /.  ? — Yes.  — ; — 

205.  Supposing  you  were  paid  300  I  by  the  Company,  and  they  had  to  pay  *^  ^^^^  ^^77» 
the  net  protit  to  you,  they  would  have  to  pay  the  shareholders  the  net  profits  of 

your  300  /.  in  addition  ? — Yes. 

206.  At  present  your  payment  is  a  charge  upon  the  net  profits  ?  — 
Yes. 

207.  And  the  shareholders  get  so  much  less  in  virtue  of  that? — ^Yes. 

208.  You  represent  VauxbaTl  Bridge  ? — Yes. 

209.  Do  you  remember  when  Lambeth  Bridge  was  opened  r — I  think  it  was 
opened  about  20  years  ago. 

210.  That  is  rather  too  far  back? — I  have  it  on  record  iu  the  office. 

21 1.  You  know  that  the  opening  of  Lambeth  Bridge  diminished  the  traffic 
over  Vauxhall  Bridge  considerably? — Not  a  very  great  deal  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection. 

212.  lam  content  to  take  it  firom  you  that  it  diminished  the  profits  of  Vaux- 
hall Bridge? — I  presume  it  did. 

213.  As  to  the  steamboat  facilities  from  the  piers,  and  coming  across  from 
Nine  Elms  to  Vauxhall^  what  do  they  do ;  they  bring  numbers  of  persons 
across,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

214.  Who  would  otherwise  go  over  Vauxhall  Bridge  ? — Yes.  * 

215.  And  you  have  no  security  against  matters  of  that  kind  occurring  year 
by  year,  have  you  ? — No. 


Mr.  Tkonms  NetUifoti,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Chbon  as  to  Lambeth         Mr.  T.  NettkfoU. 

Bridge. 

216.  You  are  Collector  of  Tolls  on  Lambeth  Bridge,  are  you  not  ?— Yes. 

217.  How  long  have  you  been  collector  ?— This  is  my  15th  year;  16  years 
next  November. 

218.  You  have  settled  yourself  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— Quite  so. 

219.  You  live  close  by  ? — Yes,  a  few  doors  from  the  bridge. 

220.  What  is  the  sum  that  you  deduct  from  the  weekly  collection  before  you 
pay  it  into  the  bank  ? — £.  5  10«. 

221.  Out  of  the  5  /.  10^.  you  have  to  pay  your  assistants  ? — Yes. 

222.  Leaving  a  portion  of  it  for  your  own  labour  ? — Yes. 

223.  If  you  lost  it  without  compensation,  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  you  ? 
— ^Ye?,  a  serious  loss. 

224.  It  would  be  a  breaking-up  of  your  establishment? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Ciabon  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Lambeth 
Bridge  Company. 

Mr.  Maclean  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  Deptford 
Creek  Bridge  Company. 


^96.  '  B  2 
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V/ednesday^  Wth  April  1877. 


MEHBEB8  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Sir  James  M'Grarel  Hogg. 

Mr.  William  Holms. 

Mr.  Isaac. 


Mr.  Alderman  M' Arthur. 
Earl  Percy. 
Mr.  Ralli. 
Mr.  Stansfeld. 


The  Right  Honourable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  William  Charles  Clarke^  re-called ;  Examined  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 

[Mr,Tr,  C.  Clarke.       225.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Cripps,  asked  you  yesterday  the  price  of  shares 

—7-  for  some  years  past,  and  you  were  not  able  to  answer  him.     I  believe  that  you 

n  April  1877.     jj^yg  jjQ^  Ijggjj  jjjjQ  jj.  p — Yes,  I  have  taken  the  month  of  January  for  each  year 

for  10  years,  and  I  find  the  average  price,  taking  the  entire  number  of  years,  to 
be  8  /.  1  ^.  3  d. 

226.  Just  put  in  the  Paper ;  give  us  each  year  in  detail  ? — In  1868  it  was  5  /.; 
inl869itwas  5/.  15^.;  in  1870,  6/.5^.;in  1871,5/.  10^.;  inl872,  6/.12*.6d.; 
in  1873,  12/.;  in  1874,  8/.;  in  1875,  11  /.  10^.;  in  1876,  71  \0s. ;  in  1877, 
12/.  10^. 

227.  I  think  I  caught  12  /.  in  some  earlier  year? — In  1873. 

228.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  that? — I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  anything  particular  at  that  rime. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Hara. 

229.  These  extracts  commence  in  January  1868? — Yes. 

230-  Will  you  have  any  objection  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  the  prices  of 
these  shares  from  January  1858,  to  January  1868,  and  also  from  January 
1848  to  January  1858,  because  in  your  evidence  last  Session  you  said  that 
some  years  ago  the  shares  were  worth  3  /.,  and  now,  since  this  inquiry  has  taken 
place,  they  have  gone  up  to  7  /.  10  «.,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  them 
go  up  to  10  /•  ? — ^1  suppose  I  was  giving  the  cost  price  at  that  time. 

231.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  this  list,  except  that  in  1868  the  shares 
were  5/.;  could  you  give  me  the  list  from  1868  to  1868,  and  from  1848  to 
1858  ?— Yes. 

232.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  do  so  ? — I  will  do  so. 

233.  Chairmmi.']  How  do  you  get,  year  by  year,  at  the  price  of  the  original 
shares ;  do  you  take  the  average  of  the  prices  of  years  ? — I  have  taken  them 
for  the  month  of  January  in  each  year. 

234.  Your  books  record  the  prices  paid  upon  the  transfer  ? — Yes,  those  were 
the  transfers.     1  have  taken  the  first  transfer  in  each  year. 

235.  Do  these  represent  large  transactions,  or  small  transactions  ? — I  do  not 
know.    They  were  bond  fide  sales,  I  believe. 

236.  You  cannot  answer  that  question  ? — No. 

237.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  the  transactions  ? — No. 

238.  Mr.  Cfdntt.']  You  do  not  give  the  average  number  of  shares  sold  in  each 
year  r — No. 

239.  Mr.  0*llara.'\  You  say  that  you  cannot  give  the  average  for  a  year ; 
how  do  you  get  the  particular  figures  ;  are  these  shares  sold  only  in  January  ? 
— No,  all  the  vear  roimd. 

240-1.  Will  you  give  me  the  average  of  the  month  of  January  in  the  last 
20  years  ? — I  cannot  give  that. 

S42-3.  Can 
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242-3.  Can  you  prepare  a  table  like  that  ? — I  brought   this  for  your  in-  Mr.  W.  C.  Clarke. 

formation.  a"T"o 

11  Apnl  1877. 

244.  Can  you  prepare  a  return  for  the  last  20  years  of  the  average  number  of 
sales  and  the  average  price  during  the  month  of  January,  in  each  of  the  20  years  ? 
— 1  am  prepared  to  put  myself  under  counsel.  I  have  given  the  return  which  I 
considered  suflBcient. 

245.  Can  you  or  can  you  not ;  I  have  asked  you  whether  you  can  or  not 
Ifive  a  return,  and  I  submit  that  the  question  ought  to  be  answered  ? — 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  imnecessary  to  press  the  question, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  clear  that  the  information  could  be  afforded. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
compensation  to  servants  of  the  different  companies,  and  stated  that  a 
clause  had  been  prepared  carrying  out  the  views  expressed  by  the  Chairman 
at  the  end  of  yesterday's  proceedings,  and  that  the  clause  was  as  follows: 
"  When  the  Board  has  acquired  absolute  control  of  the  undertaking  of  any 
company,  the  Board  shall  continue  to  pay  any  allowance  granted  by  such 
company  before  ist  January  1877>  by  way  of  pension,  to  any  officer  or 
servant  of  such  company  in  like  manner  in  every  respect  as  the  same  was 
theretofore  paid  by  such  company,  and  the  Board  shall  grant  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  abolition  of  office  any  allowance  to  the  secretary, 
clerk,  or  clerks,  or  toll  collector  of  such  company,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  :  1.  That  such  secretary,  clerk,  or  toll  collector  shall,  be  in  the 
actual  employment  of  the  company  immediately  before  the  Board  obtains 
absolute  control  of  such  undertaking,  and  shall  have  been  in  such  employ* 
ment  for  the  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  previous  to  the 
1st  day  of 'January  1877*  2.  That  the  amount  of  such  allowance  shall  be 
such  as  would  be  payable  on  retirement  to  such  secretary,  clerk,  or  toll 
collector  under  Section  2  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  in  the  event  of 
his  having  served  in  any  established  office  in  the  permanent  Civil  Service 
of  the  State  for  the  same  time  as  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  if  10 
years  were  added  to  the  number  of  years  he  may  have  served.  3.  That  in 
estimating  such  allowance  the  amount  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  upon 
which  the  same  shall  be  calculated  shall  be  taken  on  the  average  of  the 
salary  and  emoluments  actually  received  during  the  three  years  next  pre- 
ceding such  1st  day  of  January  1877  by  such  secretary,  clerk,  or  toll  col- 
lector as  and  for  his  own  use,  after  deducting  therefrom  any  payments  or 
allowances  usually  made  by  him.  4.  T'^at  no  such  allowance  shall  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  upon  which  the  same  shall  be 
estimated.  Every  such  allowance  shall  be  payable  by  two  equal  half-yearly 
payments,  the  first  of  such  pa3anent8  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  when  the  Board  shall  have  acqubed  absolute  control 
of  such  undertaking.  Provided  always,  that  the  Board  may  at  any  time 
agree  with  any  person  entitled  to  any  allowance  under  this  enactment  for 
the  commutation  of  such  allowance.*' 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  was  heard  against  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Claban,  on  behalf  of  the  Lambeth  Bridge  Company,  proposed  the 
following  clause :  *'  Every  officer  and  servant  of  any  company  the  under- 
taking of  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Board  under  the  powers  of  this 
Act^  shall  receive  during  his  life  from  the  Board  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  office  from  the  time  of  purchase  an  annuity  payable  half- 
yearly,  equal  if  he  shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  20  years, 
to  two-thirds  of  the  annual  emolument  derived  by  him  from  his  office  or 
place  at  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  if  he  shall  have  been  in  such  service 
less  than  20  years  the  said  annuity  shaTl  be  diminished  at  the  rate  of  one- 
twentieth  for  every  year  less  than  20  years  during  which  he  has  been  in  such 
service." 

Mr.  Bryan  Davies^  on  behalf  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company,  stated  that 
he  should  be  willing  to  follow  Mr.  Clabon's  clause. 

0.96.  B  3  Mr. 
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11  April  1677,  Mr.  Maclean,  on  behalf  of  the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company,  stated 

that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  clause  proposed  by  the  MetropoUtan 
Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  CfHara  was  heard  in  reply. 

Mr.  Cripps  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  upon  the  point  of  throwing 
the  bridges  open  simultaneously  in  classes. 

*     Mr.   Edwyn  Jones  stated  that  as  regards  Waterloo  Bridge  he  was  pro- 
pared  to  agree  to  the  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Cripps. 

Mr.  Bryan  Davies  stated,  that  be  should  protest  strongly  against  the 
course  proposed. 

Mr.  Cripps  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  upon  the  proviso  to 
Clause  6. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  Parties  were  again  called  in. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  determined  to  retain  the 
proviso  as  part  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Edtoyn  Jone$  proposed  to  omit  the  word  **  net "  previous  to  the 
words  *^  annual  value  in  the  proviso  to  Clause  6,  and  to  add  the  following 
words :  ''  That  in  addition  to  the  sum  to  the  annuitants  and  bondholders 
of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company,  the  ordinary  shareholders  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  whatever  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  to  be  the  value  of 
their  interest,  having  regard  to  the  market  value  of  the  shares  on  the 
day  of 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard  against  the  alteration  of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Bryan  Davies  objected  to  the  word  ^'nef,"  and  asked  that  it  might 
be  struck  out  of  the  proviso.  He  also  proposed  to  add  the  following  words 
to  the  proviso:  *'Butin  ascertaining  such  net  annual  value  no  deduction 
shall  be  made  from  the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the  undertaking  for  payment 
in  respect  of  capital  expenditur/e  or  interest  on  capital." 

Mr.  Phillips  objected  to  the  word  **net"  in  the  proviso,  and  asked  that  it 
might  be  btruck  out.  He  proposed  the  following  alteration  and  addition  to 
the  proviso :  At  page  3,  lines  6  and  7>  to  leave  out  the  words  **  prior  to  the  1st 
day  of  July  1876,"  and  to  insert  these  words,  *'  at  the  time  when  sotice 
requiring  the  company  to  sell  its  undertaking  shall  have  been  served  upon 
such  company  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  rights  of  the  mortgagees  and 
other  incumbrancers  thereof,  any  privileges,  profits,  and  advantages  which 
but  for  this  Act  might  have  accrued  to  the  proprietors  of  any  such  company 
under  their  special  Acts  or  any  of  them.'' 

Mr.  Maclean  proposed  the  following  addition  to  the  proviso  at  line  10» 
page  3,  after  the  words,  ^^  in  relation  to  the  same,'*  ^'  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Deptford  Creek  Bridge  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge 
Company  are  entitled  to  receive  in  perpetuity  from  the  London  and  Green- 
wich Railway  Company  such  difference  as  is  mentioned  in  Section  17  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  OHara  was  heard  to  address  the  Committee  upon  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Maclean  on  behalf  of  the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge 
Company. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  Parties  were  again  called  in. 

Chairman.']  The  Committed  have  considered  the  various  amendments 
proposed  to  the  proviso  to  Clause  6,  and  ihey  do  not  see  any  reason  to  adopt 
any  of  the  amendments,  and  the  clause  unaltered  stands  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  7  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Upon  Clause  8, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bryan  Dames  proposed  to  strike  out  from  the  words  ^'into  the  11  April  1877. 
Bank  of  England/*  down  to  the  words  ^'  payment  to  the  same/'  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  following  words,  ^  to  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  AlbH  be  required 
hy  resolution  by  the  said  Company,  passed  at  a  general  meeting  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  such  resolution.'*  He  also  proposed  to  strike  oat 
die  rest  of  the  section  down  to  line  1 3  at  page  6,  and  to  leave  in  tlie  words, 
*'  And  the  Board  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  application,  or  be  answer- 
able for  the  misapplication  or  non-application  thereof/' 

Mr.  Bryan  Dceoies  supported  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Edwyn 
Jones, 

Mr  Phillips  also  supported  the  amendments  to  the  Clause. 

Mr.  Maclean  also  supported  the  amendments  to  the  Clause. 

Mr.  (/Hara  was  heard  upon  the  amendments  proposed. 

After  some  discussion, 

Clause  8  was  struck  oat. 

Mr.  Gates  desired  to  call  a  witness  upon  the  question  of  the  simultaneous 
opening  of  the  bridges. 

The  Chairman  acceded  to  the  application. 


Mr.  Thomas  White  Davies,  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Gates. 

246.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Hammersmith  Bridge  Company? — I  am.     Mr.  r.  W.lkmm, 

247.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  traffic  returns  over  that  bridge  ? — Yes.  

248.  Do  you  know  what  the  eflfect  of  the  freeing  of  the  Kew  Bridge  from  tcrfls 
was  ? — Yes. 

249.  When  was  Kew  Bridge  freed  from  toUs  ?— Four  or  five  years  ajfo. 

250.  Tell  us  what  distance  Kew  Bridge  is  from  Hanmiersmith  Bridge? — 
By  the  Hammersmith  road,  between  two  and  three  miles,  and  on  the  Surrey  side 
perhaps  two  miles.  • 

251.  Now  tell  us  what  is  your  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  tolls  upon 
Hammersmith  Bridge  by  throwing  Kew  Bridge  open? — The  first  year  ^ew 
Bridge  was  opened  our  tolls  were  less  by  300  h  or  400  /• ;  it  commenced  the  day 
it  opened  to  le5«en  our  receipts ;  and  for  that  year,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, it  was  between  300 1,  and  400 1,  less. 

252.  About  how  much  are  your  receipts  a  year  at  Hammersmith  ? — I  do  not 
know,  but  the  returns  have  been  made. 

253!  They  were  affected  to  the  extent  of  300  i.  a  year  ?— Yes,  from  300 1,  to 
400 1,  a  year. 

254.  Do  you  know  the  bridges  I  represent,  the  Albert  Bridge  and  the  Old 
BattOTsea  Bridge  ? — Yes, 

255.  In  TOur  judgment,  being  acquainted  with  these  things,  would  the  freeing 
from  toll  01  the  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  and  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  prejudici- 
ally affect,  and  very  seriously  affect,  the  tolls  over  the  Albert  and  Old  Battersea 
Bndges  ? — I  have  no  dotibt  that  it  would  very  seriously  affect  them. 

256.  Would  taking  the  tolls  off  Putney  Bridge  affect  Hammersmith  Bridge  r 
—  No  doubt  of  it ;  the  West  End  people  go  that  way. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

2.'}7.  But  it  was  open  last  year,  was  it  not? — Yes. 

25S.  And  yet  your  takings  for  the  year  1876  were  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been  before  ? — ^Tes,  we  have  been  increasing  in  our  tolls  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  now  the  tolls  are  more  than  they  were  previously  to  the  opening  ot 
Kew  Bridge. 

259.  Notwithstanding  that  Kew  Bridge  is  opened,  your  tolls  for  18/6  show 
an  increase  over  the  tolls  for  any  previous  year? — Materially  ;  we  are  building 
largely  on  the  side  of  Barnes. 

260.  What  is  it  which  induces  the  belief  in  your  mind  that  the  felling  off 
0.96.  B  4  of 
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Mr.  T.W.Davies.  of  200  /.  or  300  /.  a  year  in  the  receipts  can  be  remarked  to  Kew  Bridge  ?— We 

11  April  1877.     ^ook  special  notice  of  the  carriages  that  went  over  the  bridge,  and  the  one-horse 

carriages,  such  as  light  carts  or  one-horse  carriages,  which  pay  us  best,  they 

being  4  d.  tolls,  and  the  other,  two-horse  carriages,  3  ^. ;  we  found  that  they  took 

a  great  deal  ot  that  traffic  away. 

261.  Have  you  got  any  statistics  which  show  that  falling  off? — Yes,  I  have 
sent  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  the  accountant  asked  me  to 
send  my  statement  of  accounts  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  I  did  so 
immediately. 

•262.  Have  you  sent  any  particulars  showing  what  the  tolls  were  before  the 
opening  of  Kew  Bridge  ? — It  is  all  in  the  Blue  Book,  the  taking  of  our  tolls  for 
20  years. 

263.  In  what  year  was  Kew  Bridge  opened  ? — Some  of  the  gentlemen  here 
know  better  tlian  I  do  ;  I  think  it  is  four  years  ago, 

264.  Are  not  those  particulars  of  tolls  that  you  have  sent  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  since  18/2? — Yes;  but  you  have  the  returns  for  20  years, 
I  believe. 

265.  You  cannot  remember  the  exact  date  when  Kew  Bridge  was  opened  ?  — 
I  think  four  years  ago. 

266.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that,  if  Chelsea  and  Vauxhall  Bridges  are 
opened,  the  toll  takings  upon  Albert  and  Old  Battersea  Bridges  would  be 
seriously  affected  ? — Yes. 

267.  Having  reference  to  their  position  on  the  map,  can  you  suppose  traffic, 
in  the  event  of  Chelsea  and  Vauxhall  Bridges  being  opened,  would  find  its  way 
over  Chelsea  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  instead  of  Battersea  and  Albert  Bridges  ?  — 
I  do  not  know  much  of  Albert  Bridge. 

268.  First  assume  that  the  Chelsea  Bridge  is  opened ;  can  you  tell  me  what 
course  traffic  leaving  the  Albert  Bridge  would  have  to  take,  supposipg  it  wanted 
to  avoid  Albert  Bridge  and  pass  over  Chelsea  Bridge  ? — It  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  going  over  to  Battersea  Park. 

.  269.  Tell  me  in  point  of  distance  what  it  is?— I  have  not  come  prepared 
with  that. 

270.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  amount  of  detour  or  distance  would  have  a 
serious  effect  upon  the  question  whether  the  traffic  would  go  that  way  or  not  r 
— No ;  from  my  experience  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  peojUe  have  gone  two  or 
three  miles  out  of  their  way  to  save  the  4  d.  toll. 

271.  There  must  be  a  limit  to  that? — Yes,  certainly. 

272.  You  do  not  suggest  that,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  toll,  a  carriage 
would  make  a  10-mile  detour? — No;  but  I  can  name  gentlemen  living  in 
Richmond  and  Sheen  who,  to  save  the  toll  on  Hammersmith  Bridge,  which  is 
nearer  to  them,  go  over  Kew  Bridge.  I  know  gentlemen  keeping  their  carriages 
and  pair  who  do  so. 

273*  You  come  here  and  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  Chelsea 
Bridge  would  be  to  seriously  affect  the  traffic  going  over  Albert  and  Battersea 
Bridges ;  have  you  gone  into  the  questions  of  distances  and  traffic  r — I  have 
only  done  it  from  my  experience  of  Hammersmith  Bridge.  I  know  they  would 
go  out  of  their  way  two  miles  to  save  the  tolls,  but  the  bridges  here  are  within 
half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  they  would  go  over  Chelsea  Bridge  if  they  c^uld 
go  free,  to  get  to  Battersea  Park. 

274.  You  cannot  explain  it  in  any  other  way? — No;  I  did  not  come  here  to 
give  evidence  at  all. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Gates. 

275.  Though  you  are  not  prepared  with  particulars,  have  you  any  doubt  about 
the  opening  of  one  bridge  free  affecting  the  tolls  of  a  bridge  a  few  miles  off  ?-— 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

276.  You  told  us  that  the  tolls  upon  Hammersmith  Bridge  were  diminislied 
by  the  opening  of  Kew  Bridge,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  they  have  since 
increased? — Yes. 

277.  VVould  they  have  increased  considerably  more  if  Kew  Bridge  had  not 
been  opened  toll  free  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  lost  300  /.  a  year  by  it, 
but  ours  is  an  increasing  bridge ;  from  a  25  $.  dividend  we  got  up  to  56  s. 
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278.  So  that  a  loss  of  between  300  L  and  400  /.  was  the  first  year's  effect][of  Mr.  T.  W.  DavUs. 
the  opening  of  the  Kew  Bridge  ? — Yes.  ~T 

279.  Since  that,  you  have  had  a  natural  increase  of  traffic,  but  not  to  sucli  an     "  ^P"'  **'7- 
extent  that  in  your  judgment  you  would  have  had  r — No. 

280.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  way  people  avoid  the  tolls^  but  do  you 
know  whether  carmen  and  others  who  drive  their  masters'  carts  go  out  of  tiieir 
way  to  evade  the  tolls,  and  put  the  toll-money  into  their  pockets?— I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  I  hope  they  are  not  so  dishonest  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

281.  Whether  from  one  motive  or  another  they  do  go  round? — There  is  no 
doubt  of  it 

Mr.  William  Thomas  Newmarchy  sworn ;  Examined  by  Mr.  Gates. 

282.  Arb  you  one  of  the  Directors  of  the   Albert  Bridge   Company  ?  —  ^  -,  ?J'' 

I  ^--j  It.  2i  Nenmarch^ 

-283.  I  believe  you  reside  on  Clapham  Common  ? — I  have  resided  there  for  a         — ■*— * 
number  of  years. 

284.  With  regard  to  the  traffic  over  the  Albert  Bridge,  the  houses  on  both 
sides  were  not  numerous  when  the  bridge  was  built? — In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Surrey  end  of  the  bridge  the  houses  were  not  numerous  when  it 
was  opened,  nor  are  they  very  numerous  at  present,  but  they  are  increasing 
every  month  ;  a  large  number  are  in  course  of  construction. 

285.  Has  there  been  land  on  the  southern  side,  near  Albert  Bridge,  recently 
let  on  building  leases  ? — A  considerable  number  of  plots. 

286.  So  far  as  the  profitable  returns  oF  the  Albert  Bridge  Company  are  con- 
cerned, you  look  for  a  prospective  increase  and  not  for  an  immediate  present 
return?— Undoubtedly, and  there  are  a  number  of  houses  now  building  on  the 
Albert-road  facing  Battersea  Park ;  that  is  the  road  approaching  the  bridge  on 
the  Surrey  side ;  and  we  calculate  that  each  house  as  it  is  occupied  is  worth 
25  /.  a  year  to  the  bridge.  Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  conjuror,  has  gone  to  live  there 
lately ;  he  is  worth  more,  because  he  carries  his  mechanical  image  Psycho  over 
the  bridge  with  him  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses. 

287.  He  is  a  very  good  neighbour  for  the  Bridge  Company  to  have  ? — Most 
excellent. 

288.  You  have  some  experience  about  the  eflfect  of  the  opeiling  of  Chelsea 
Suspension  Bridge  on  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays  ? — A  very  di^^agreeable  expe- 
rience. The  Government  bridge  was  opened  by  the  Government  on  the  four 
Bank  holidays  under  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Act,  as  we  consider  most  unjustifiably, 
and  we  suffered  a  confiscation  of  tolls  to  the  extent  of  20  /.  upon  each  occasion^ 
and  we  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  claim  that  in  being  bought  up. 

289.  Four  days  at  20  /.  each  ? — Yes,  four  holidays,  namely,  Easter  Monday, 
Whit-Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  Boxing-day. 

290.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  Albert  Bridge  from  the  Government  Bridge  ? 
— TTie  whole  length  of  Battersea  Park,  half  a  mile. 

29 1 .  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  traffic  does  go  round  to  evade  the  toll, 
though  it  may  be  a  small  toll? — Yes,  we  have, considerable  experience  on  that 
point  also,  because  the  toll  on  the  Old  Battersea  Bridge  is  practically  double 
what  it  is  on  the  Albert  Bridge,  and  since  that  has  been  the  case  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  the  traffic  is  carried  on  to  the  Albert  Bridge,  and  away  from 
the  Old  Battersea  Bridge.  Of  course  that  is  not  material^  as  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  Company,  but  that  is  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  returns. 

292.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
Albert  Bridge  Company  by  the  opening  of  the  Government  bridge  free 
altogether  ? — It  would  be  absolute  ruination.  From  the  position  of  the  roads 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  now  that  Battersea  Park  has  a  carriage  road 
through  it,  the  traffic  would  naturally,  to  save  the  toll^  all  go  over  the  Government 
bridge  ;  in  point  of  fact  we  have  found  considerable  detriment  arising  from  the 
indiiferent  condition  of  one  of  the  roads.  The  mere  fact  of  the  road  being  in 
indifferent  order  has  induced  some  of  the  carriage  traffic  from  Clapham  Common 
and  Wandsworth  Common,  and  that  neighbourhood,  where  the  residents  usually 
keep  carriages  and  horses,  to  take  their  carriages  over  the  Government  bridge. 

293.  Instead  of  going  by  the  nearest  route  over  the  Albert  Bridge? — ^Yes,  or 
0.96.  C  over 
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W  T»imma  h   ^^^^  ^^^^^^sea  Bridge;  in  fact  we  have  found  that  ^ome  of  the  traffic  going  to 

[ '  South  Kensington,  and  so  to  Albert  Hall,  goes  that  way ;  that  we  can  tell,  because 

11  April  1877.  we  know  when  the  concerts  tttke  place  the  i>eople  attending  them  will  go 
round  by  the  Government  bndge,  and  come  back  again,  instead  'of  g<>inji;  by 
absolutely  a  straight  line  ov(?r  ^Battersea  Bridge. 

2294.  That  is  if  the  parish  road  is  out  of  order  ?— Yes,  as  it  is  at  present. 

295.  If  yoii  had  to  keep  your  bridges  open  after  the  Government  bridge  cmd 
Vauxh  all  Bridge  were  fiee,  do  you 'think  that  yon  could  do  it  \nthont  a  serious 
loss  r — It  would  be  a  n)ost  serious  loss.  Vauxhall  Bridge  would  affect  us  with 
the  railway  traffic  to  the  Northern  railways,  the  traffic  to  Button,  ^King's  Cross, 
and  St.  Pnncras ;  the  traffic  now  generally  goes  across  tlie  Government  bridge, 
or  one  of  the  others,  in  accordance  with  where  it  exactly  conies  from  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  which  takes  a  ii:reat  bend  near  Wandsworth,  and  they  pay  toll  on 
some  one  of  the  bridges;  if  Vauxhall  Bridge  wore  free  they  would  go  by  the 
South  Lambeth  Road,  over  Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  then  through  St.  James'  Park, 
and  irp  by  Pall  Mall,  and  so  on. 

2i}(\,  Just  look  at  Wandsworth  Bridge  and  tell  us  what  distance  Wandsworth 
Bridge  is  from  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  and  your  Albert  Bridge  r—You  see  by  the 
scale  on  the  map  it  is  about  double  the  distance,  about  a  mile. 

297.  They  got  their  power  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  few  years  ago  ? 
— Ye^. 

298.  Were  they  opposed  by  your  Company,  or  did  they  make  terms  with  you? 
— ^They  offen  d,  without  much  discussion,  to  pay  100  /.  a-year  for  the  damage 
they  would  do  to  the  tolls. 

299.  When  they  were  in  Parliament  they  oti'ered  to  give  you  au  annuity  of 
100  /.  a-year? — ^That  arrangement  was  made.  I  had  not  to  do  with  the  aiTauge^ 
ment  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances;  but  I  know  that  100/. 
a-year  is  the  amount  that  they  have  to  contribute  annually. 

300.  As  co!i»pensation  for  the  tolls  they  would  abstract  from  your  bri^e?— 
Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bazalgette. 

304.  With  regard  to  the  Joss  of  20/.  a-day,  which  you  say  you  experienced 
from  the  opening  of  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  on  Bank  holidays,  how  have  you 
ascertained  that  you  experienced  that  loss? — By  the  comparative  toll- takings 
upon  those  particular  days  ;  instead  of  there  being  a  considerable  increase,  there 
is  none  at  all ;  in  point  of  fact  the  first  year  I  think  there  was  a  decrease  of  7  /. 
upon  tlmt  day, 

302.  Do  you  take  less  tolls  upon  Sundays  than  on  other  days  ? — No,  more ; 
and  we  should  take  still  more  if  the  CJovernment  bridge  were  not  free. 

303.  Would  tlial  bo  due  to  the  particular  line  the  traffic  would  take  on 
a  Bank  Holiday? — A  great  number  of  foot  passengers  from  Pimlico  who  go  to 
enjoy  Battersea  Park  arc  induced  to  go  over  Chelsea  Bridge,  because  it  is  free, 
who  would  divide  their  favours  equally  or  accidentally  between  the  two. 

304.  What  particular  bridges  would  materially  affect  you,  if  they  were  open 
to  the  public  before  yours  ? — ^The  one  that  would  affect  us  most  materiallv  would 
be  the  Government  bridge,  that  is  the  Ciielsea  Suspension  Bridge,  and  after 
that  any  of  the  other  bridges  lower  down  the  river,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
Putney  higher  up  the  river. 

305.  You  would  not  be  affected  to  the  same  extent  by  Wandsworth  Bridge 
being  opened  as   by  Chelsea  Bridge  being    opened? — Wandsworth   Bridge  is 

•  impracticable  ;  the  road  on  the  Middlesex  side  is  almost  impassable. 

306.  I  may  take  it  that,  as  far  as  Putney  is  concerned,  that  is  out  of  distance  i 
— No,  it  is  not  out  of  distance  ;  tlie  effect  would  not  be  so  material  as  the  distance 
from  Battersea  to  Putney  is  considerable. 

307.  Do  you  seriously  represent  to  the  Committee  that,  8upi)osing  Putney 
Bridge  was  thrown  open  before  your  bridge,  your  bridge  would  feel  it  ? — Un- 
doubtedly Old  Battersea  Bridge  would, 

308.  Would  the  Albert  Bridge  feel  it  ? — No,  because  the  Albert  and  Battersea 
Bridges  go  all  in  one,  and  the  line  of  traffic  is  rather  different. 

309.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the  thing  which  materially  affects  your 
bridges  would  be  the  competition  between  the  Government  bridge  and  the 
Albert  and  Battersea  bridges  ? — It  would  be  a  most  serious  matter ;  it  would  T)e 

absolute  ruination. 

310.  Chairman.^ 
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310.  Chairman.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  100  /.  a  year,  which  you  j^^. 
receive  from  the  WandswortR  Bridge  Company,  is  paid  to  you  as  the  estimated    W.  T.  Newmarch. 
loss  to  your  bridge  in   consequence  of  making  their  bridge? — Yes,   to  Old      n  a~T"8 
Battersea  Bridge,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  reduction  in  the  tolls.                          ^"  *  ^^' 

311.  For  that  reason  only  r — Yes. 

312.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  were  not  entirely  aware  of  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  the  payment  was  made  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
ground  on  which  it  would  be  paid. 

313.  yLT.W Arthur,']  What  is  the  distance  between  Wandsworth  Bridge 
and  Old  Battersea  Bridge  ? — A  mile  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  it  curves 
less  on  the  other,  but  the  roads  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  are  very  awkwardly 
laid  out ;  they  were  laid  out  long  before  the  bridge  was  in  existence,  and  they 
do  not  run  along  the  bank ;  you  have  to  go  inland  to  get  round,  so  that  the 
practical  distance  is  further  on  the  south  side. 

314.  Chairman.]  But  you  never  suffered  anything  approaching  100  /.  a  year 
loss  from  the  opening  of  Wandsworth  Bridge  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  the  reason  we  have  not  suffered  so  much  detriment 
is  that  the  road  firom  Fulham  to  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  is  quite  impassable 
at  this  moment. 
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TbuTsdmf,  lith  April  1877. 


MBMBBBB  PBSSEITT  : 


Mr.  Cubitt. 

Mt.  HalL 

Sir  James  M^Garel  Hogg. 

Mr.  William  Holms. 

Mr.  Isaac.     . 


Mr.  Alderman  M^ Arthur. 
Earl  Percy* 
Mr.  Charles  Russell. 
Mr.  Balli. 


The  Right  Honoukable  JAMES  STANSFELD,  in  the  Chaib. 


i2Aprai877.  Mr.  O'Hara  proposed  the  following  clause  in  substitution  of  Clause  8, 

negatived  by  the  Committee  yesterday :  '*  The  amount  of  the  consideration 
to  be  paid  by  the  Board  for  the  purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  any  com- 
pany included  in  Part  I.  of  the  Schedule  to  the  A.ct  annexed,  when  agreed 
upon  or  so  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  shall,  in  the  case  of  the  undertaking  of 
the  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  be  paid  to  such  of  the  directors  of  such 
company,  or  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  such  company  shall,  by  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of  such  company  prescribe,  upon 
their  receipt,  except  where  such  directors  or  persons  shall  refuse  to  accept 
the  same,  or  where  no  such  resolution  has  been  passed,  and  in  such  case 
the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  name  and  with  the 
privity   of    Her    Majesty's    Paymaster   General,    and    shall    be    placed 
to  his  account  there   to   the   credit   of  such   company,  subject    to    the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  assets  of  such  company  to  be  paid 
to  the  order  of  such  directors  of  the  company  or  other  persons  as  the 
company  shall  prescribe,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting  of 
such    company,   to    be   held    subsequently   to   and    within    six   months 
after  the  payment  of   such  consideration  into  the  Bank  of  England  as 
aforesaid,  and  upon  such  payment   being  made  by  the  Board  the  said 
directors  or  persons,  or  the  cashier  of  the  said  Bank  shall  give  to  the 
Board,  or  to  the  party  paying  in   such  money  by  their  direction,  a  receipt 
for  such  money  signed  by  them  on  him  specifying  therein  for  what  purpose 
and  to  whose  credit  the  same  has  been  paid,  and  such  receipt  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  to  the  Board  for  the  same,  and  the  Board  shall  not  be 
bound  to  see  to  the  application,  or  be  answerable  for  the  misapplication  or 
non-appUcation  thereof.     The  directors,  or  persons  to  whom  any  such  con- 
sideration shall  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  shall  hold   such   consideration  upon 
trust  to  pay  and  satisfy  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  such  company,  according 
to  their  respective  priorities,  and  to  distribute  the  balance  remaining  after 
such  payment  and  satisfaction  among  the  holders  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
company,  their  executors,  administrators,  successors,  or  assigns,  rateably 
according  to  their  respective  priorities,  and  such  directors,  or  persons,  may 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  for  distributing  such  consideration  as  afore- 
said, and  for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  such  company,  or  for  continuing  any 
part  of  their  business  which  they  may  be  capable  of  continuing,  according 
as  such  company  shall  by  any  such  resolution  as  aforesaid  determine  that 
their  affairs  should  be  wound-up,  or  that  such  part  of  their  business  should 
be  carried  on  :  Provided  that  where  such  directors,  or  other  persons,  are  for 
twelve  months  after  the  payment  to  them  of  such  consideration  unable  after 
diligent  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  person  to  whom  any  part  of  such  considera- 
tion is  payable,  or  where  any  part  thereof  is  payable  to  a  person  who  or 
whose  committee  cannot  give  an  effectual  receipt  for  the  same,  the  directors 
may  pay  the  same  into  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
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under  any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force  for  the  reKef  of  trustees.    In  case      ^^  April  1877. 

fiucb  consideration  shall  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  in  manner  afore-  " 

said,  and  in  case  such  company  shall  not,  within  such  period  of  six  months 

thereafter,  have  passed  any  such  resolution  as  aforesaid,  then,  upon  petition 

presented  within  the  period  of  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  such  time 

T)y  any  creditor  or  creditors,  contributory  or  contributories  of  such  company, 

cr  by  all  or  any  of  the  above  parties,  together  or  separately,  the  Chancery 

Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  shall  order  such  company  to  be 

^ound  up ;  and  thereupon  the  followfng  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act 

1862,  that  is  to  say  Part  IV.  with  respect  to  the  winding  up  of  companies 

find  associations  under  the  said  Act,  and  Part  VIII.  application  of  Act  to 

-unregistered  companies,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  winding  up  of  such  • 

company,  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  a  winding  up  of  a  company  within  the 

jODeanhrig  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862.     In 

case  such  company  shall  be  wound  up  in  manner  aforesaid,  the  monies 

forming  the  assets  of  such  company  in  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  paid 

cut  to   the    order    of  the    official    liquidator    or  official  liquidators,  and 

chall  be  by  him  or  them  distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 

Companies  Act,  1862." 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  was  heard  against  the  latter  part  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  PhilUpSy  Mr.  Maciecu:^  and  Mr.  Gales  were  heard  against  the 
clause. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed  the  following  rider  m  substitutiou  of  the  htter  part 
of  the  clause:  ''The  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862  and  1867, 
^with  regard  to  windiog  up,  shall  not  apply  to  any  companies  affected  by 
ibis  Act.  And  the  Board  shall  pay  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  properly 
incurred  by  any  company,  in,  and  about,  and  incidental  to,  the  settlement 
and  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  companies  hereby  severally  appointed. 

Mr.  Gates  and  Mr.  Phillips  also  asked  that  the  rider  read  by  Mr.  Jones 
should  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Maclean  proposed  words  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
panies not  passing  resolutions  authorising  certain  persons  to  receive  the 
money,  the  Board,  within  a  specified  period,  should  pay  the  money  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trustees  Relie)f  Act. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard  in  reply  in  support  of  the  substituted  clause,  as 
proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

Aft«  some  time  the  Counsel  aud  parties  were  called  in  and  informed  that 
the  Committee  approved  of  the  clause  as  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  without  addition  or  alteration. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed  the  following  addition  to  the  clause,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867<  with  regard  to  winding  up, 
shall  not,  eoccrpt  ia  the  event  of  and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  apply  to  any  of  the  companies  affected  by  this  Act, 

Mr.  OHara  objected  to  the  proposed  addition. 

Mr.  Maclean  proposed  as  a  verbal  amendment  that  after  the  words  in  the 
first  part  of  the  clause,  *'  and  in  such  case  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  name  and  with  the  privity  of  Her  Majesty's  Pay- 
master  General,''  the  following  alteration  should  be  made,  "  and  with  the 
privity  of  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster  General  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  shall  be  placed  to  his  account  there  to  the  credit 
of  such  company,  ex  parte  the  Metropolitan  Board,"  following  the  words, 
"^  of  the  Lands  Claoaes  Act." 

Mr.  O'Hara  objected  to  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  Chairnum  intimated  that  this  was  a  technical  matter  which  the 
kaned  Counsel  matt  settle  among  themselves. 

0196.  D  2  Clause 
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13  April  1877,  Clause  15  was  read. 

Mr.  Shruhsole  stated  that  the  promoters  proposed  to  add  the  following 
amendment  at  page  9,  line  1,  "All  monies  payable  to  such  company  by  way 
of  purchase  money  or  by  way  of  rent  or  otherwise  in  respect  of  any  such 
lands,  works,  or  other  property,  rights,  easements,  powers,  or  privileges, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  directors  or  persons  to  whom  the  consideration  for  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking  of  the  company  was  paid  or  the  survivor  or 
survivors  of  them,  or  into  the  Bank  of  England.  If  such  consideration  was 
paid  into  the  said  bank,  and  such  monies  in  the  hands  of  such  directors  or 
persons,  or  in  such  bank,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  such  consideration  and  the  payment  and  application  and 
distribution  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Jones  stated  that  the  Committee  having  decided  the  principle  in 
accepting  the  promoters'  substitution  for  clause  8,  he  had  no  objection  to 
make  to  this  proposed  amendment. 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Maclean,  "  two  months  "  was  inserted  in  the 
clause  instead  of  **  one." 

Clause  18  was  read. 

Mr.  Shrubsole  stated  that  the  promoters  proposed  to  modify  the  clause  by 
saying  that  instead  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  leave  to  contribute, 
there  shall  be  an  express  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
to  pay  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred. 

The  Chairman  having  indicated  that  in  the  view  of  the  Committee  the 
proposed  alteration  should  be  made,  the  clause  was  postponed. 

Clause  19  was  read. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  that,  after  the  words  **  and  whose  affairs  have  been/* 
there  should  be  inserted  the  words  "  adjusted  or.'* 

Mr.  Bazalgette  stated  that  the  promoters  had  no  objection  to  the  insertion 
of  these  words. 

The  Clause  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

Clause  26  was  read. 

Mr.  Davies  proposed  to  insert  after  the  word  *Hhereto  '*  the  words,  **  and 
also  the  costs  charged  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  company  in  reference 
thereto,"  and  was  heard  in  support  of  the  proposed  addition. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gates  were  also  heard  in  support  of  the  addition 
proposed  by  Mr.  Davies. 

Mr.  Maclean  proposed  a  similar  addition  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  the 
Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company. 

Mr.  0*Hara  was  heard  against  the  proposed  addition  to  the  clause. 

The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  counsel  and  parties  were  called  in,  and  informed  that 
the  Committee  would  retain  the  clause  as  printed  in  the  Bill  without  any 
addition. 

Clause  10,  with  an  addition  proposed  by  the  promoters,  was  read  and 
agreed  to. 

Upon  Clause  12 — 

Mr.  O'Hara  stated  that  he  proposed  to  put  at  the  end  of  the  clause, 
"  that  is  to  say,  first  division,  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  foot-bridges  at 
Cannon-street  and  Charing-cross ;  second  division,  Lambeth  Bridge, 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  Chelsea  Bridge,  Albert  Bridge,  and  Battersea  Bridge ; 
third  division,  Wandsworth  Bridge,  Fulham,  otherwise  Putney  Bridge,  and 
Hammersmith  Bridge." 

The 
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The  Clause,  as  amended,  was  read  and  agreed  to.  ia  April  1877. 

Upon  Clause  17, 

Mr.  Maclean  asked  that  the  clause  might  be  amended  by  inserting 
words  stating  that  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Deptford  Creek 
Bridge  Company  should  be  estimated  upon  the  2,325  L  which  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  in  perpetuity  from  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railvtray 
Couipany ;  he  proposed  the  following  addition  to  the  clause :  ^Mn  estimating 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  to  the  undertaking  of  the  Deptford  Creek 
Bridge  Company,  such  consideration  shall  be  estimated  upon  the  basis  that 
the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company  is  entitled  to  receive  not  only  the 
actual  tolls  of  such  bridge,  but  also  annually  and  in  perpetuity  from  the 
London  and  Greenwich  Railway  Company,  the'  difference  between  such 
tolls  and  the  sum  of  2,325/. ;  and  when  the  net  value  of  the  tolls  actually 
'taken  in  respect  of  such  bridge  by  such  company  shall  be  ascertained  in 
manner  by  this  Act  prescribed,  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  possible 
determination  of  the  railway  company,  their  lessees  or  assigns  under  Sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  of  1837,  to  pay  such  difference  as  aforesaid/' 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard  against  the  alteration  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  Maclean  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  following  words  would  not  meet  the 
case : — *^  In  estimating  the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  undertaking  of 
the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company,  the  net  annual  value  of  the  tolls  and 
revenue  of  the  said  company  shall  be  ascertained  separately,  in  manner  by 
this  Act  prescribed,  and  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  liability  of  the 
London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  their  lessees  and  assigns,  under  Section  9 
of  the  Act  of  1837,  to  the  payments  therein  prescribed  in  respect  of  such 
tolls  and  revenue,  and  to  the  possible  determination  thereof.*' 

Mr.  Maclean  stated  that  he  would  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  O'Hara  stated  that  the  Metropolitan  Boaid  of  Works  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  Clause,  as  amended,  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Upon  Clause  18 — 

Mr.  Maclean  proposed  after  the  words,  "  through  the  same,**  in  line  39, 
that  the  clause  should  run  thus  :— **  From  and  after  the  transfer  of  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company,  all  the  powers,  duties, 
and  obligations  of  the  said  company  under  their  special  Act  with  respect  to 
the  openiug  or  removing  of  the  drawbridge  or  swing  bridge  in  the  Deptford 
Creek  Bridge  for  the  passage  of  ships  and  other  vessels  through  the  same, 
or  otherwise,  in  respect  of  lighting,  repairing,  and  maintaining  the  said 
bridge,'*  &c. 

Mr.  O'Hara  was  heard  against  the  alteration  of  the  clause. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  did  not  think  the  amendment 
necessary. 

The  Clause,  as  amended,  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  new  Clauses  were  considered. 

Clause  15a  was  proposed  as  follows:  ''When  the  Board  has  acquired 
absolute  control  of  the  undertaking  of  any  company,  the  Board  shall  con- 
tinue  to  pay  any  allowance  granted  by  such  company  before  Ist  January 
18775  by  way  of  pension  to  any  officer  or  servant  of  such  company,  in  like 
manner  in  every  respect  as  the  same  was  theretofore  paid  by  such  company, 
and  the  Board  shall  grant,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 
office,  an  allowance  to  the  secretary,  clerk  or  clerks,  and  toll-collectors  of 
such  company,  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (1.)  That  such  secre- 
tary, clerk,  or  toll-collector  shall  be  in  the  actual  employment  of  the 
company  immediately  before  the  Board  obtained  absolute  control  of  such 
0.96.  D  3  undertaking 
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!•  April  1877.  undertaking,  and  shall  have  been  in  such  employment  for  a  continuous 

period  of  not  less  than  two  years  previous  to  the  ist  day  of  January  1877. 

(2.)  That  the  amount  of  such  allowance  shall  be  such  as  would  be  payable, 
on  retirement,  to  such  secretary,  clerk,  or  toll -collector  under  Section  2  of 
the  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  in  the ^ event  of  his  having  served  in  an 
established  capacity  in  the  permanent  Civil  Service  of  the  State  for  the 
same  time  as  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  if  10  years  were  added  to 
the  number  of  years  he  may  have  actually  served.  (3.)  That  in  estimating 
such  allowance  the  amount  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  upon  which  the 
same  shall  be  calculated  shall  be  taken  on  the  average  of  his  salary  and 
emoluments  actually  received  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  such 
1st  day  of  January  1877>  hy  such  secretary,  clerk,  or  toll-collector  as  and 
for  his  own  use,  after  deducting  therefrom  any  payments  or  allowances 
usually  made  by  him.  (4.)  That  no  such  allowance  shall  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  salary  and  emoluments  upon  which  the  same  shall  be  estimated. 
Every  such  allowance  shall  be  payable  by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments, 
the  first  of  such  payments  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  when  the  Board  shall  have  acquired  absolute  control  over  such 
undertaking :  Provided  always  that  the  Board  may  at  any  thne  agree  with 
any  person  entitled  to  any  allowance  under  this  enactment  for  the  com- 
mutation of  such  allowance. 

Mr.  Maclean  proposed  that  the  words  **  or  servants  *'  should  be  inserted 
in  the  clause.  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
allowance  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  should  be  based  upon 
the  salary  received  on  the  1st  of  January  1877-  He  also  submitted  that 
some  special  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  company,  to 
meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryan  Davies,  on  the  part  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Company,  proposed 
the  following  addition  to  the  clause :  ^*  Every  officer  and  servant  of  the 
company,  the  undertaking  of  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  Board  under 
the  powers  of  this  Act,  shall  reeeive  during  his  life  from  the  Board,  by  way 
of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  office,  from  the  time  of  purchase,  an  annuity, 
payable  half  yearly  equ^d,  if  he  shall  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
20  years,  to  two-thirds  of  the  annual  emolument  derived  by  him  from  his 
office  or  place  at  the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and  if  he  shall  have  been  in  such 
service  less  than  20  years,  the  said  annuity  shall  be  diminished  at  the  rate 
of  one-twentieth  for  every  year  less  than  20  years  during  which  he  has  been 
itt  such  service." 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  was  heard  against  Clause  15a. 

Mr.  0*Hara  was  heard  in  support  of  Clause  15a,  and  against  the  altera- 
tions proposed. 
The  Committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  parties  were  again  called  in. 

Chairman.']  The  Committee  have  amended  this  clause,  and  have  inserted 
the  word  "  messenger**  before  the  words  *^  toll-collector."  In  the  third 
sub-section,  instead  of  leaving  "  emoluments  actually  received  during  the 
three  years  next  preceding  such  first  day  of  January,"  they  have  put  '*  two 
years,"  and  the  Committee  have  added  the  proviso,  not  precisely  as  proposed 
by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  but  in  these  words,  "  Having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  employment  of  the  principal  clerk,  and  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  Company,  under  the  49th  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  191, 
section  26,  when  the  bridge  is  purchased,  the  said  principal  clerk  and 
aasistant  clerk  shall  receive  during  their  respective  lives  from  the  Board,  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  offices,  from  the  time  at  which  the 
Board  becomes  possessed  of  the  rompany^s  bridge,  annuities  payable  half- 
yearly,  equal  to  three^ourtfas  of  the  annual  emoluments  derived  by  them 
from  their  respective  offices,  on  the  16th  of  April  1877."  With  that  addi- 
tion. Clause  16a  has  been  added  to  the  Bill. 
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FSOH  THE 


SELECT    COMMITTEE 


ON 


METBOPOLITAN    FIRE    BRIGADE; 


TOGETHEE  WITH  THE 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    COMMITTEE, 


MII^UTES     OF     EVIDEI^CE, 


AND    APPENDIX. 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons*  to  be  Printed^ 
17  July  1877, 


342. 
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Thursday,  Sth  March  1877. 


OrderedfTuAT  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  efficiency, 
emoluments,  and  finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  into  the  most  efficient 
means  of  providing  further  security  from  loss  of  Ine  and  property  by  fire  in  the 
Metropolis. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Twenty-one  Members. 

Committee  nominated  of — 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson.  ;  Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  M^Lagan.  Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Clifton.  I  Sir  William  Fraser. 

Mr.  Klnnaird.  !  Mr.  Young. 

Sir  Henry  Peek.  Mr.  Locke. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk.  Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Lord  Lindsay.  Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Herbert.  '  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock.  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade^  in  Session  1876^  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  that  they  have  power  to  take  Evidence  and  report  with  special  reference  to 
better  means  of  preventing  loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in  theatres  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement. 


REPORT p.     iu 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE p.  xxx 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE p.      1 

APPENDIX p.  386 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution, 
Efficiency,  Emoluments,  and  Finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade,  and  into  the  most  efficient  mode  of  providing  for  the  Security 
from  Loss  of  Life  and  Property  by  Fire  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
instructed  to  take  Evidence  and  Report  with  special  reference  to  better 
means  of  Preventing  Loss  of  Life  and  Property  from  Fire  in*^ 
Theatres,  and  other  Places  of  Public  Amusement; Have  con- 
sidered the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  following 
REPORT:— 


L— PRELIMINARY. 

1.  Your  Committee  have  taken  a  large  quantity  of  evidence  during  the  pre 
sent  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  Session.  They  have  examined  as  witnesses  : 
Captain  Shaw,  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  class  of  engineers  and  each  class  of  firemen ;  the  Chief  Assist- 
ant Clerk,  the  Accountant,  and  the  Engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  Mr. 
Bramwell ;  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee^ 
the  Chairman  and  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee ;  engineers 
and  other  representatives  of  the  various  metropolitan  water  companies  ;  officers  of 
the  London  Salvage  Corps  and  of  several  insurance  companies ;  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  MetropoUs  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  for  the  City ;  Mr.  Chadwick,  deputed  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Arts ;  also  various  witnesses  capable  of  giving  information  as  to 
the  systems  of  protection  against  fire  which  are  in  operation  at  Brighton, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  as  to  the  erection  of  hydrants  in  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Tem[)le. 

2.  Your  Committee  have  referred  to  the  public  documents  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  more  especially  to — 

The  Report  in  1860  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply. 

The  lleport  in  1862  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Fires  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  Report  in  1867  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  East  London  Water  Bills  and  the  operation  of  the  Metropolis  Water 
Act,  1852. 

The  Report  in  1869  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply. 

The  Report  in  1871  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Metropolis  Water  Bill,  1871.  No.  2. 

The  Proceedings  in  1873  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Commissioners  as  to 
Regulations  for  (>)nstant  Supply  in  the  Metropolis;  and 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  communicated  to  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  laid  before  Parliament. 
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IL— ADMINISTRATION  OF  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

As  to  the  Administration  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works. 

28cSj29Victc.90.       3.  The  present  brigade  was  established  by  an  Act  passed  in   1865,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following  year. 

4.  Previous  to  1865  the  provision  for  the  extinction  of  fire  in  the  Metropolis 
consisted  of  a  force  called  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  voluntarily 
set  on  foot  and  supported  by  the  insurance  companies  at  a  cost  of  about 
25,000  I.  per  annum,  and  of  engines,  &c.,  maintained  by  the  several  parochial 
authorities,  in  pursuance  of  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  and  the  Lighting  and  Watching 
Act  (3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  90,  s.  44).  There  were  also  a  certain  number  of  fire 
escapes  voluntarily  established  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire.  The  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  however,  provided  only  for  the 
central  parts  of  the  Metropolis  where  the  insured  property  was  mainly  situated, 
and  even  for  that  area  was  insufficient,  and  moreover,  its  continuance  was  pre- 
660U.  •carious,  some  of  the  insurance  companies  declining  altogether  to  contribute, 

and  the  others  being  in  consequence  unwiUing  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the 
brigade. 

^.  In  1862,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  they  reported  in  favour  of  a  brigade  to  be  established 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  The  Government  of  that  day,  however, 
thought  it  more  advisable  that  the  authority  should  be  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  one  reason  being  that  the  area  which  the  brigade  was  to  serve  was 
to  be  the  Metropolis  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

6.  It  appears  that  Sir  G.  Grey,  then  Home  Secretary,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  proposed  measure,  consulted  Captain  Shaw,  who  commanded  the  Fire  Engine 
Establishment,  and  requested  him  to  submit  a  scheme  and  estimate  for  the  new 

1212.  brigade,  taking  into  account  the  then  condition  of  the  Metropolis,  its  population 

and  area,  and  the  number  of  houses  and  value  of  property  to  be  protected. 
Captain  Shaw*s  first  scheme  showed  a  probable  annual  cost  of  70,000/., 
but  was  set  aside  as  too  expensive.  The  second  scheme,  with  an  estimate  of 
52,000  Ly  was  rejected  for  the  same  reason.  Captain  Shaw  was  then  instructed 
to  frame  a  third  scheme  limited  to  a  cost  of  50,000 1.  as  the  sum  which  it  was 
contemplated  would  be  yielded  by  a  J  (/.  rate  on  the  Metropolis,  if  reinforced 
with  contributions  from  Government  and  insurance  companies,  Sir  G.  Grey 
being  of  opinion  that  Parliament  would  not  sanction  the  imposition  of  any 
higher  rate  on  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  from  fire.  With 
regard  to  capital,  an  outlay  was  contemplated  of  40,000 1,  in  addition  to  the 

!)lant  and  stations  of  the  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  which  were  to  be  trans*, 
erred  to  the  Board  without  payment.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  Captain  Shaw 
submitted  his  third  scheme,  and  that  Sir  G.  Grey  introduced  and  carried  the 
Bill.  No  provision  was  made  in  this  scheme  for  working  the  fire  escapes, 
which  were  not  at  that  time  proposed  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 

7.  The  Act  declared  that  after  1st  January  1866  the  duty  of  extinguishing 
fires  and  protecting  life  and  property  in  the  case  of  fire  should,  within  the  Metro- 
polis, be  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

8.  The  area  to  be  served  by  the  Brigade  was  defined  as  the  Metropolis,  i.e., 
the  City,  and  parishes  and  places  outside  the  City  which  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  MetropoUtan  Board.  This  area  is  smaller  than  the  area  served  by 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  City  Police ;  smaller  also  than  the  area  served 
by  the  various  Metropolitan  Water  Companies.  The  Act,  however,  enabled 
the  fire  brigade  to  render,  for  payment,  special  services  beyond  the  Metro- 
polis. 

9.  The  Act  regulated  the  relation  of  the  Board  and  the  Brigade  to  the  police, 
and  to  the  water  companies,  both  of  whom,  it  is  obvious,  exercise  important 
functions  with  regard  to  extinction  of  fires.    These  matters  will  be  dealt  with 

separately 
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separately  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report ;  for  the  present  your  C!ommittee 
would  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Fire 
Brigade  has  been  established  and  administered  by  the  Board. 

10.  The  Board  was  empowered  to  purchase,  if  it  thought  fit,  the  stations  and 
plMit  belonging  to  the  parochial  authorities,  but  the  stations  and  plant  of  the 
Fire  Engine  Establishment  were  to  be  transferred  without  any  payment  except 
the  satisfaction  of  all  existing  obligations  of  the  insurance  companies  with 
respect  to  the  establishment,  including  the  pensions  of  any  officers  already 
retired.  The  mortgages  on  the  stations,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  amounted 
to  7,000/. 

11.  In  order  to  meet  the  capital  expenditure  requisite  to  start  the  Brigade, 
the  Board  were  authorised  to  raise  a  sum  of  40,000  Z.,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  10  years  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  they,  on  two  occasions, 
received  further  borrowing  powers,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  actually 
borrowed  (up  to  the  time  when  the  sittings  of  your  Committee  commenced) 
being  130,000/.,  viz.  :  — 


Under  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865 

Under  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loans  Act, 
1869  -        -        

Under  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loans  Act, 
1875  -.--...- 

Total  -  -  -  £. 


40,000 
75,000 
15,000 


2970. 


130,000 


The  whole  of  this  sum  has  been  expended  solely  in  the  providing  of  station- 
houses,  fire-engines,  fire-escapes,  and  permanent  plant ;  no  part  could  have  been 
lawfully  applied,  or  in  fact  has  been  applied,  to  meet  current  expenses  properly 
chargeable  to  income. 

12.  Before,  however,  this  summary  of  expenditure  can  be  accepted  as  re- 
presenting the  powers  which  the  Board,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  10  years, 
possessed  of  raising  capital  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  some  further 
explanaticm  is  necessary  as  to  the  75,000/.  raised  under  the  Loans  Act  of  1869. 

13.  By  that  Act  (which  instituted  the  Consolidated  Rate,  and  which  was 
brought  in  as  a  Bill  by  the  Government),  the  Board  were  enabled  to 
borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  10,000,000  /.  to  cover  the  aggregate  of  their 
then  actual  and  prospective  liabilities  in  respect  of  main  drainage,  embankments, 
and  other  purposes  tljerein  specified,  amongst  which  were  those  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Act. 

14.  The  Loans  Act,  however,  did  not  specify  the  respective  amounts  of  the 
several  liabilities,  and  therefore  did  not  apportion  the  moneys  so  authorised  to 
be  raised,  but  the  limit  of  10  millions,  it  appears,  was  inserted  after  a  careful 
estimate  made  by  the  Board,  and  approved  by  the  Treasury,  and  in  this 
estimate  (the  substance  of  which  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  the  sum  set  down  as  that  which  would  probably  be 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fire  Brigade  was  50,000  L  The  estimate, 
however,  also  left  a  margin  of  136,000  /.  for  contingencies  on  all  the  under- 
takings mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  for  minor  improvements ;  and,  in  the  result, 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  drew  upon  this 
margin  for  the  purposes  of  Fire  Brigade  a  sum  of  25,000  /.,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  50,000  /.,  making  together  a  total  of  75,000 1. 

15.  In  raising  this  sum  of  75,000  Z.,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that, 
regard  being  had  to  the  demands  of  their  other  undertakings,  the  Board 
exercised  to  the  full  the  powers  which  under  the  Loans  Acts  of  1869  were  prac- 
tically available  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  for  the  Fire  Brigade.  It  is 
true  that  the  limit  of  10  millions  was  not  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry 
actually  reached,  and  that  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1869,  the  general  terms 
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of  which  were  uot  incompatible  with  the  approiuiation  of  any  part  of  the 
balance  to  the  Fire  Brigade,  have  not  been  formally  repealed!  Practicidly, 
however,  the  balance  is  entirely  |>ledged  for  other  purposes,  and  had  it  been 
88&39  Vict.  0. 75,  otherwise,  any  power  to  divert  it  to  the  Fire  Brigade  has  now  been  taken  away 
by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  Act  of  1875,  which  enacted  that  in  future 
annual  budgets  should  belaid  by  the  Board  before  Parliament,  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  rule,  provided  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1876,  for  increasing  the 
capital  outlay  on  the  Fire  Brigade  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  15,000?.,  redeemable 
in  30  years  ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1875, 
no  further  money  could  be  borrowed  for  the  Fire  Brigade  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament. 

16.  Your  Committee  think  it  right  to  mention  that,  since  their  appointment, 
89  &  40  Vict. c.  65.  the  Board  has  obtained  further  powers  of  borrowing.     By  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  (Loans)  Act,  1876,  it  is  declared  that  Section  3  of  the  Loans 
Act  of  1875  shall  be  construed  as  if  the  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  up  to 
31st  December  1876,  had  been  limited  to  55,000  /.  instead  of  15,000  /.,  and  the 
Board  are  further  authorised  to  raise  up  to  31st  December  1877  a  sum  not 
exceeding  20,000  L  The  combined  effect  of  these  two  enactments  will  there- 
fore be  to  add  60,000  /.  to  the  capital  outlay  upon  the  brigade,  making  a  total 
of  190,000/. 

17.  With  respect  to  income,  the  sources  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1865  have 
remained  unchanged,  except  that  hy  the  Act  of  1869  the  interest  accruing  since 
that  date  on  the  borrowed  capital  is  made  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Rate, 

3872.  instead  of  being  defrayed  out  of  the  income  of  the  Fire  Brigade.     That  income, 

however,  has  been  rapidly  progressive  from  the  nature  of  its  sources,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  Table : 

Annual  Yibld. 


SOUROBS  OF   Ik  COMB. 

1866. 

1867. 

• 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

(By  estima. 

tton.) 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1 .  A  sum  firom  the  rates  equlralent  to 
id.  in  the   £.  In  the  Metpopolit 
(now    levied    by  the  Consolidated 
Rate)  [3422]. 

80,913 

31,795 

33,742 

33,869 

38,998 

38,923 

41,606 

42,266 

42,810 

43,514 

48,148 

2.  A  contribntion  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies Ineuping  property  i  n  the  Metro- 
.  polls,  the  contribution  being  at  the 
pate  of  35iL  m  every  million  on  the 
gross  amount  insured  in  the  Metro- 
polls  [3425]. 

11,050 

11,285 

18,794 

14,891 

14,896 

15,442 

16,136 

16,475 

17,097 

18,003 

18,905 

3.  A  grant  voted  annually  by  Parliament 
of  10.000/. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

lO/KX) 

4 170-41 57. 


In  addition,  there  have  been  in  each  year  miscellaneous  receipts  from  penal- 
ties imposed  on  occupiers  of  houses  where  chimneys  have  been  on  fire,  from 
payments  for  special  services  rendered  beyond  the  metropolitan  limits,  and 
from  other  minor  sources. 

18.  The  whole  of  the  income  thus  obtained  has  been  spent  upon  the  brigade. 
In  the  earlier  years,  up  to  the  Loans  Act  of  1869  (which  conferred  on  the 
Board  further  powers  of  borrowing),  a  considerable  part  was  applied  to  what 
would  be  more  properly  capital  expenditure,  and  in  1867  the  Board  enlarged 
its  operations  by  taking  over  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire  the  charge  of  fire  escapes,  which,  as  conducted  by  that  society, 
required  an  annual  outlay  of  8,0007.  or  9,000/.,  and  has  since  increased 
to  from  13,000  L  to  15,000  I.  per  annum.  Nor  did  the  Board  obtain  for 
the  purpose  any  additional  resources,  notwithstanding  that  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee,  to  whom  the    question  had  been   referred,  had,  in  the   previous 

year, 
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vear,  reported  to  the  Board  tbat  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
income  was  required  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  that  if  the  protection 
of  life  was  also  to  be  undertaken  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Board  should 
apply  to  Parliament  for  further  taxing  powers. 

19.  From  this,  amongst  other  causes,  in  several  instances  the  accounts  of  the 
year  showed  a  deficit  which  had  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  income  of  the 
succeeding  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  of  1 0  years  the  Board 
have  felt  themselves  more  or  less  hampered  for  want  of  means. 

20.  But  with  the  one  exception  above  mentioned  (as  to  the  relief  from  the 
interest  on  borrowed  capital)  the  Board  have  made  no  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  authority  to  enlarge  the  income  of  the  brigade,  being  restrained  partly 
by  the  strong  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  G.  Grey  at  the  commencement  as  to 
the  necessity  of  restricting  the  rate  to  i  rf.,  and  partly  no  doubt  by  a  sense  of 
the  great  demands  which  they  were  making  on  the  ratepayers  for  other  and. 
larger  undertakings. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  these  funds  have  been  spent,  no  com- 
plaint was  made  to  your  Committee  of  any  wasteful  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
Board ;  no  want  of  economy  can  be  inferred  from  contrasting  the  establishment 
actually  maintained  by  the  expenditure  of  the  present  time  with  the  establish- 
ment which  the  estimate  of  1865  was  expected  to  provide,  a  universal  rise  in 
prices  having  taken  place  since  that  date ;  and  apart  from  the  fundamental 
question  as  to  hydrants,  that  is  to  say,  assuming  that,  the  system  of  extinguish- 
ing fires  by  means  of  engines  fed  by  water  procured  from  the  pipes  through 
plugs  was  the  proper  system  to  be  developed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Board  has  been  judicious. 

22.  The  Board   adminij^ters  the  Act  chiefly   through  a  special   committee 
called  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  to  whom,  in  exercise  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Act,  it  has  delegated  certain  of  its  powers ;  but  the  Board  reserves  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90, 
to  itself  the  final  settlement  of  the  larger  questions,  such  as  the  amount  of  *•  ^^* 
salaries,  the  purrhase  of  fire  engines,  and  the  erection  of  additional  stations,  *^*^* 
&c.,  and  from  time  to  time  refers  other   matters  {e.g.^  the  questions  of  superan- 
nuation and  hydrants)  to  tlie  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

23.  To  Captain  Shaw  is  entrusted  the  disposal  and  control  of  the  force,  and     ^^'^*  ^^^*  ^^^'^^ 
in  these  matters  his  discretion  is  unfettered  ;  he  is  also  present  at  the  deUbera-  ^®^^* 
tious  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  but  he  has  no  voice  in. their  decision. 

24.  The  brigade  is  recruited  exclusively  from  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy  and       ii36,  Shaw. 
Merchant  Service- 

25.  With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force,  your  Committee  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  promptitude,  energy, 
and  courage  of  the  men,  and  as  totlie  skill  with  which  they  are  handled  by  their 
officers.  , 

26.  Statistics  were  put  in  by  the  Board,  showing  that  in  the  course  of  the 
10  years  the  proportion  of  what  in  the  books  of  the  brigade  are  termed 
'^serrous  fires,"  as  distinguished   from  "  slight  fires,"  has  been  reduced,  having  ^^^* 
Mien  from  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1865  to  11  per  cent,  in  1875,  ana 

having  in  1872  been  as  low  as  8  per  cent.     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  attach  an 

ezaot  value  to  these  statistics,  both  because  the  expression  "  serious   fires  "  is 

one  which  it  is  acknowledged    does   not  adnut  of  a  precise  definition,  and 

because  the  number  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  degree  of  fires  depend  on  •        >     • 

Qircninstanees  over  which  the  brigade  has  no  control. 

27.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  actual  constitution  of  the  brigade 
in  the  year  1876,  as  compared  (1)  with  the  force,  which  it  superseded 
in  1866,  (2)  with  the  establishment  which  Captain  Shaw  estimated  as  ne- 
cessary in  1866,  in  hi&  third  and  lowest  estimate  of  the  preceding  year; 
and  (3)  with  the  establishment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  officer,  would 
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be  needed  at  the  present  time,  in  order  completely  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Metropolis : — 


Area  in 
Square 

Statioxs. 

FlEB  BNOI5B8. 

FlEB 

Mbv. 

1 

Blilesfor 

which  Force 

operated. 

Cost, 

1 

1 

Total. 

i 

i 

S 

Total. 

E8CAPB8. 

if 

Total 

1866 

Force  taken  over  from  the 
Insurance  Cumpanies. 

10 

- 

17 

8 

19 

- 

- 

38 

- 

814 
(induding 
85  parish 
eng^e 
keepers.) 

- 

- 

1866 

Force    as    proposed    by 
Captain   Shaw   iu  his 
Third  Bstimate. 

121 

60,000 

89 
(but  of  these, 
87  were  mi- 

1S9 

Not     in- 
cluded in 
Bitimate. 

351 

1876 

Actual  Force  ... 

181 

- 

49 

4 

53 

Ill 

3 

114 

106 

868 

130 

308 

1876 

Force  which,  in  Captain 
Shaw's  opinion,  would 
be  complete. 

131 

1SO,000 

- 

- 

169 

- 

- 

330 

20O 

- 

9»1 

676, 
3186.8197.8203. 


4882\B. 


1818. 


608-616,  Shaw. 

6320. 6898,  Lovell. 
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28.  Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  based  on  these  figures,  and  the  shortcomings  that  have  by  various  witnesses 
been  imputed  to  the  existing  establishment  and  administration ;  but  at  the  outset 
your  Committee  would  wish  to  guard  against  a  misconception  that  might  arise 
from  the  separate  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

29.  The  present  establishment  of  the  brigade  is  constituted  on  the  assump- 
tion that  tlie  entire  work  of  fire  extinction,  properly  so  called,  belongs  to  the 
brigade,  unassisted  in  this  respect  by  the  police,  and  that  the  only  mode  of 
extinguishing  fires  is  the  use  of  fire  engines  fed  by  the  release  of  water  through 
plug  holes  on  the  water  pipes.  If  this  system  is  to  be  maintained,  a  consider- 
able increase  to  the  establishment  of  the  brigade  will,  as  presently  pointed  out, 
be  undoubtedly  required  ;  but  much  of  this  increase  would  cease  to  be  necessary, 
and  ultimately,  even  large  economies  might  become  possible,  if  the  police  force 
and  police  stations  could  be  utilised,  and  if  the  methqd  of  fire  extinction  by 
means  of  hydrants  could  be  adopted,  two  important  questions  that  are  reserved 
for  subsequent  consideration  in  this  Report.  The  subject  in  fact  cannot  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily,  except  as  a  whole. 

30.  To  take,  then  the  various  points  of  complaint,  in  succession : — 

31.  The  head-quarter  station  in  Watling-street  has  long  needed  to  be  replaced 
by  another  more  easy  of  access,  and  offering  much  larger  space  accommodation. 
A  recommendation  to  this  effect  was  offer^  by  Captain  Shaw  in  October  1868, 
and  was  repeated  by  him  in  1872  and  1875,  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a  site 
was  attended  with  difficulty  from  financial  and  other  causes.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  inquiry  a  site  has,  however,  been  obtained  in  Southwark 
Bridge-road. 

32.  It  was  shown  to  your  Committee  that  in  three  out  of  the  four  districts  in 
which  the  Metropolis  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  fire  brigade,  there  are 
places  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest  station.  This  provision  seems 
to  your  Committee  to  be  decidedly  inadequate,  if  reliance  for  the  extinction  of 
fire  is  to  be  placed  exclusively  upon  the  engines  of  the  brigade.  Captain  Shaw, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  establishment  would  not  be  complete 
unless  the  existing  number  of  stations  was  more  than  trebled.  Complaints 
were  also  made  before  your  Committee  that  in  several  cases  stations  which  were 
conveniently  near  for  the  protection  of  warehouses,  &c.,  containing  lai^ 
accumulations  of  insured  goods,  had  been  abandoned  for  stations  further  off 
selected  for  more  general  but  less  important  considerations.  Your  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  these  complaints  were  substantiated  in  the  case  of  the 
Farringdon-street  and  Sloaue-square  stations. 
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33.  Near  the  river,  where  in  some  places  there  are  vast  warehouses  with  an  6446. 
indiflFerent  water  supply  on  the  land  side,  the  main  provision  for  extinguishing  2928. 
fires  consists  of  floating  engines,  and  this  provision,  though  much  enlarged  since 

the  establishment  of  the  force,  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  water  supply,  still  2912, 3486. 
far  from  sufficient.     A  plan  suggested  by  the  insurance  companies  in  1871  (of 
small  floating  engines  having  the  propelling  tmd  pumping  machinery  on  one  2928. 

bottom)  was  rejected  by  the  Board  on  the  advice  of  Captain  Shaw ;  in  July  2916. 8486. 
1874  Captain  Shaw  made  a  new  suggestion  of  steam  launches  to  bring  up  the  2919. 

rafts  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fire,  but  no  definitive  action  has  been  taken  upon  ^^42. 

it,  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  want  of  funds. 

34.  Sleeping  Quarters. — Before  taking  over  the  brigade  the  Board,  on  the  ^^2. 
24th  of  November  1865,  came  to  a  resolution  that  for  the  present,  and  until 
further   order,  the  whole  of  the   men   to  be   employed  in  the   Metropolirtin 

Fire  Brigade  should  live  at  the  stations  to  which  they  were  attached,     llie 

stations  existing  at  that  time  were  not  such  as  to  admit  of  this  resolution  being 

carried  out,  and   could  not  in  many  cases  be  enlarged.     But  notwithstanding 

the  above  resolution,  the  new  stations  built  by  the  Board  during  the  fiist  few  2979. 

years  of  their  administration  were  not  constructed  with  suflicient  sleeping  room, 

the  reason   being  the  want  of  funds.     But  in  the  year  1869  the  Board,  as 

already  stated,  acquired  further  borrowing  power?,  and  the  stations  erected  since    ^^^^>  but  «cc667. 

that  date  are  all  provided  with  sleeping  quarters  suflicient  for  the  men  who  are 

posted  there,  and  also  in  the  case  of  firemen  belonging  to  the  1st  and  2nd  class  2974.  8515-3520. 

for  their  wives  and  families.     The  absence  of  the  same  accommodation  at  the  ^^^^' 

older  stations  obliging  the   men   to  be  lodged  out  in  the  neighbourhood  is 

detrimental  to  the  service.     There  are  altogether  26  stations  where  it  is  neces-  565. 

sary  in  consequence  to  allow  extra  time  for  the  running  out  of  the  engines. 

35.  There  is  no  telegraphic  communication  between  the  fire-brigade  stations         529,630. 
and  the  police  stations  with  two  exceptions,  Watling-street  being  connected 

with  Scotland-yard,  and  the  fire-brigade  station  at  Woolwich  being  connected 
with  the  police  station  at  Shooter's-hill. 

36.  Telegraphic  communication  is  also  absent  between  the  fire-escape  stations 

and  fire-brigade  stations;  fire-escapes  are  not  manned  in  the  daytime,  and  the  ^®^^- 

number  of  them  (106;  your  Committee  consider  to  be  below  the  requirements,  6789. 

Captain  Shaw  recommending  that  it  should  be  raised  to  200.  i04i. 

37-  ITie  strength  of  the  force  is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee, 
inadequate  for  the  work  which  is  now  assigned  to  them.  If  from  the  total 
force  as  now  established  of  398  men,  there  be  deducted  130  as  approximately 
representing  the  number  employed  in  fire-escapes,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  men  serving  the  stations  and  engines  in  1875  is  less  by  83  than  the 
number  which  Captain  Shaw  provided  for  in  his  lowest  estimate  of  1866,  an 
estimate  stated  by  him  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  time,  not  as,  in  his 
opinion,  an  efficient  force,  but  solely  as  the  best  force  possible  with  the  restric-  ^^9. 

tion  of  50,000  /.  to  which  he  was  limited,  although  in  the  interval  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Metropolis  has  increased  17  per  cent.,  aiid  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty to  an  unknown  but  certainly  enormous  degree. 

38.  One  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  the  brigade  is  that  neither  the 
engines  nor  fire-escapes  can  always  be  worked  with  that  thorough  effectiveness 
that  ought  to  be  invariably  assured.  The  proportion  of  men  has  to  be  supple- 
mented as  best  it  may,  partly  by  the  improvised  assistance  of  by-standers,  to 

whom  a  slight  remuneration  is  made  for  tlieir  services,  and  partly  by  extraordi-  ^^^ 

nary  energy  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  engaged,  the  officers  being  frequently 
diverted  from  what  would  be  their  exclusive  duty,  the  superintendence  of  opera- 
tions, in  order  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  performance  of  rank  and  file  duties. 

39.  Anether  consequence  is,  that  when  a  call  is  made  on  a  station  on  account 
of  fire,  the  station  is  left  weak-handed  for  any  further  demand,  perhaps  with  only 
one  man  to  keep  up  the  communication,  perhaps  with  none,  and  then  the  station 
is  temporarily  closed.  A  district  thus  cut  off  from  all  means  of  communica- 
tion is  in  a  helpless  condition  in  the  case  of  a  fire  occurring  within  that  district 
while  the  station  is  closed.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  each  station  should  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  normal 
requirements   of  its  district ;  in  case  of  emergency,  reliance  may   fairly  be 
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placed  upon  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  districts,  the  brigade 
being  so  organised  as  to  admit  of  easy  or  rapid  concentration. 

6821. 3916. 4063,        40.  A  third  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  numbers  is  to  aggravate  the  lot  of 
those  that  are  employed.     It  occasionally  happens  that  men  are  engaged  in 
active  and  exhaustitig  labour  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  in  some  cases 
3947,  3908.       this  overwork  and  want  of  rest  coupled  with  exposure,  have  led  to  sickness  and 
premature   breaking  down.     But   it  was   completely  substantiated   that,    for 
want  of  men,  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  the  proper  amount  of  relaxation.     The 
men  have  few  nights  in  bed,  and  except  on  special  leave,  which  can  be  but 
304.  307. 686.      sparingly  granted,  they  cannot  quit  the  stati<»n  at  any  time  during  the  24  h  urs, 
as  they  must  be  on  the  spot  to  obey  a  sunmions  which  may  come  any  instant. 
Loss  of  liberty  and  long  periods  of  constrained  inaction  are  no  doubt  inseparable 
from  a  fireman's  calling,  but  they  constitute  its  most  trying  incidents ;  and  the 
service  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  properly  organised  unless  it  provides  reasonalile 
relaxation.     For  the  want  of  this  the  fireman's  life  is  made  needlessly  irksome, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  service  seriously  impaired.   Captain  Shaw  represented 
1006»  that  in  order  to  redress  this  grievance,  it  woul(i  be  necessary  to  enlai^  the 

brigade  by  50  per  cent,  or  200  men,  without  any  increase  of  duties ;  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  this  estimate  errs  on  the  side  of  liberality ;  but  at  all 
events  this  inquiry  by  your  Committee  has  already  convinced  the  Board  of  the 
expediency  of  taking  some  steps  in  the  matter,  and  Captain  Shaw  has  now  been 
4997  B.  authorised  to  employ  assistants  in  the  place  of  all  men  dck  and  all  men  under 
Instruction,  a  change  which  has  already  produced  a  considerable  mitigation.    ^ 

41.  But  the  most  serious  result  arising  from  the  short-handedness  of  the  force 
is,  that  there  is  left  no  reserve  at  all  adequate  ro  deal  with  any  extraordinary 
emergency  such  as  might  happen  any  day  or  night,  if  two  or  more  exceptionally 
large  conflagration?  were  to  take  place  at  the  same  time.  Hitbertu  the  focce 
has  proved  equal  to  any  strain  that  has  been  put  upon  it,  but  the  ta)tal  force 
available  at  night  (after  deducting  the  number  of  men  on  escape  duty,  or 
station   duty,   or  sick,  or  under  instruction)  appears  ta  be  under  200  men, 

7581.  nearly  all  of  whom  have,  in  some  cases  of  large  fires,  been  employed  at  one 

fire,  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  dependent  on 
the  few  men  left  on  station  duty.  To  meet  such  contingencies,  Cafitain 
Shaw  recommended  that  the  force  should  be  increased  to  930  men,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  stations  and  plant,  as  already  mentioned.  Your 
Committee  reserve  to  a  later  part  of  their  Report  their  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  this  important  matter  should  he  dealt  with.  For  the  present,  tA\ef 
would  only  point  out  that  Captain  Shaw's  estimate  of  the  necessary  addition  was^ 
framed  on  the  supposition  that  the  brigade  should  be  self-sufficing. 

42.  Supet^amiuation. — A  serious  grievance  put  forward  by  the  men  was 
the  absence  of  any  provibion  for  superannuation*     In  the  fire-engine  establish- 

'  ment,  administeied  by  the  insurance  companies,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  regular  system  of  superannuation,  but  the  companies  are  stated  to  have  been 
3005.  liberal  in  their  deah'ngs  in   cases  where  a  pension   appeared   to  be  deserved* 

There  was,  however,  a  fund  called  a  "  Superannuation  Fund,"  to  which  each 
man  subscribed  6d.  a-weeii  out  of  his  pay,  and  from  which,  on  retirement,  he 
was  allowed  (unless  he  was  awarded  a  pension)  to  withdraw  the  whole  amount 
he  had  paid  in,  with  accumulations ;  and  in  case  of  his  death  this  right  passed' 
to  his  executors.  On  the  Metropolitan  Board  taking  over  the  stations  and  plant 
of  the  companies'  establishment,  the  men  ai^reed  to  transfer  their  services  on 
receiving  an  assurance  from  the  Board  that  the  arrangement  as  to  the  fund 
should  be  continued,  and  that  in  every  case  a  pension  siiould  be  awarded  to  the 
widow  of  a  man  killed  in  the  service.  No  scale  of  pension,  however,  was  fixed 
for  these  cases,  nor  did  the  Board  exercise  the  powers  which  they  had  under 
tiie  Act  to  make  regulationfr  with  respect  to  the  compensation  to  be  piiid  to  the 
firemen  in  case  of  accident,  or  to  their  wive&  and  fantiUes  in  case  of  their  deatk 
whilst  in  the  service,  or  with  respect  to  the  pensions  or  aUowance&  to^  be  paid  in 
case  of  retirement. 

4606.  43^  Accordingly  the  former  arrangement    as   to   the  superannuation  fund 

3676.  ^as  merely  continued,  except  that  in  the  year  1870  the  title  was  changed 

to  "saving,s  fund,"  the  subscriptions  being  reguliarly  invested  in  metro- 
politan stock,  and  the  interest  accumulated.     As  a  fact,  only  three  firemen 

have 
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hare  been  kiUed  in  the  -fierraoe.     In  two  of  these  cases  the  men  were  un-    Sec  pp.  620,  630 
married,  and  noAiug  was  given,  though  in  cuae  of  them  tlie  father  of  the      of  Appendix, 
deceased  made  an  application  representing  that  he  had  been  partly  dependent  ^^^^• 

on  his  son's  earnings.  In  the  third  an  allowance  was  awarded  for  a  year  to 
the  widow,  but  was  then  stopped,  .because  the  .public  had  raised  a  subscription 
of  1*77S  /.  for  the  family.  In  the.case  of  firemen  dying  in  the  service,  gratuities 
varying  between  10  7.  and  40  /.  have  been  given,  but  only  where  a  widow  or 
children  had  to  be  provided  for.  And,  in  addition,  5  /.  is  allowed  for  funeral 
expenses,  whether  the  fireman  died  or  was  killed  in  the  service,  which,  on  a 
representation  by  Captain  Shaw  that  this  sum  was  quite  insufficient,  the  Fire 
Bngade 'Committee  recommended  should  be  increased  to  71-  10*.,  a  recom- 
mendation which  was  not,  however,  adopted  by  the  Board. 

44.  In  case  of  retirement  for  infirmity,  pensions  have  been  granted  in  all  the 
instances  where  serviie  has  exceeded  1 1  years,  but  these  are  orily  four  ra 
number.  In  33  other  instairces  small  gratuities  have  been  given  by  way  ot 
addition  to  the  savings  returned  from  the  fund. 

45.  ITie  men  afi^ear  to  have  been  much  dissatisfied,  and  not  without  reason, 
both  at  the  slender  amount  of  the  pensions  jind  gratuities  when  granted, 
and  at  ithe  refusal  of  pensions  in  other  cases,  but  so  far  as  appears,  the 
first  xemoQjstranoe  on  the  subject  was  addressed  to  the  Board  in  1873, 
Early  in  the  following  year,  a  formal  scheme  was  submitted  by  the  men 
for  acceptance  by  the  Board,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  matter  in 
diflFerent  forms  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  the 
Woriis  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  and  the  Board  itself.  These  de- 
liberations, however,  came  to  no  definitive  result  until  after  this  Committee 
had  been  ^appointed.  On  tiie  31st  March  1876,  a  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  Board  ;  but  the  very  next  day,  before  it  was  formally  issued,  the  men 
presented  a  memorial  in  which  ihey  unanimously  rejected  it.  The  matter  was  ^®^^* 
then  allowed  to  drop  for  a  time,  but  early  in  the  present  year  another  superan- 
nuation scheme,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report, 

was  proposed  by  the  Board  tmd  accepted  by  the  men,  and  is  now  in  operation. 

46.  In  the  judgment  ^of  your  Committee,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  this 
redress  came  so  late.  In  justice  to  the  Doard,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Board  were  not  under  any  absolute  contract  to  provide  super- 
annuation (except  to  the  widows  of  those  killed  in  the  service) ;  that  the 
framing  <tf  a  superannuation  scheme,  to  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  Board  and 
to  the  various  ranks  of  those  employed,  was  a  work  which  would  under  any 
circumstances  have  required  much  care  and  consideration  ;  but  in  this  case  was 
peculiarly  complicated  on  account  of  the  necessity  to  make  special  [rrovision 
for  back  service,  the  fire  brigade  having  existed  so  long  without  a  system  of 
superannuation,  and  havrng  been  originally  constituted  of  men  transferred  from 
two  other  services,  neither  of  which  was  under  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The 
Committee  would  further  express  their  opinion  that  the  men,  being  misled  by 
tlie  nQt«sutfficiently  explicit  language  of  the  scheme  of  1876,  rejected  it,  without 
askuig  for  flu^explanation  of  its  provisions,  which  at  all  events,  in  their  retro- 
apeotive  eperattion,  weve  liberal. 

47.  As  the  result  of  Ifhe  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  men  on  these  various 
grounds.  Captain  iShaw  represented  to  your  Committee  that  the  service  had 
been  rendered  less  popular  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  proof,  he 
stated  that  he  experienced  difficulty  in   obtaining   recruits,  and   had  found 

it  necessary  to  lower  the  standard  ;  that  whereas  the  age  of  admission  was  ^3^- 

originally  not  to  exceed  25,  it  had  recently  been  relaxed  to  30,  and  that  even         ^IS-  ^26. 
tbis  limit  could  not  always  be  adhered  to.     Your  Committee,  however,  con- 
sider that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  firemen  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the 
rule  of  the  brigade,  that  none  but  sailors  should  be  admitted,  a  rule  which, 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  brigade  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool^  and  6862. 

in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon. 

4ft.  The  results  of  the  examination  by  your  Committee  into  this  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  thus  summed  up :  If  the  present  system  of  fire  extinction  is  to 
be^continued^  that  is  to  say,  if,  as  heretofore,  fire  engines  are  to  be  the  only 
applianoee  employed,  and  if  for  the  purpose  of  worlcing  those  engines  a  separate 
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force  is  to  be  maintained  under  the  Metropolitan  Board,  your  Committee,  with- 
out adopting  the  exact  figures  named  by  Captain  Shaw,  are  of  opinion  tbat,  as 
pointed  out  by  him,  there  are  required  more  stations,  more  engioes  as  well  on  the 
river  as  on  land,  more  fire  escapes,  better  telegraphic  communication,  and  an 
increase  of  the  force  both  for  ordinary  operations  and  for  special  emergencies ; 
in  short,  a  general  extension  of  the  establishment,  involving  a  large  additional 
expenditure. 

III.— POLICE. 

49.  The  Fire  Brigade  Act  expressly  authorised  all  police  constables  to  aid 
the  brigade  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  gave  them  power  to  close 
streets,  and  to  remove  any  persons  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  bri- 
gade. General  orders  have  accordingly  been  issued  on  the  subject,  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  copy  of  which  was  laid  before  your 
Committee.  From  these,  it  appears  that  the  first  duty  of  a  police  constable  on 
the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  on  his  beat  is  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  spot,  and 
arouse  the  inmates  and  neighbours ;  next,  he  gives  or  sends  (generally  by 
means  of  a  bystander),  notice,  not  only  to  the  nearest  police  station,  but  also 
to  the  nearest  fire-escape  station,  to  the  nearest  fire  brigade  station,  and  to  the 
turncocks,  and  the  regulations  expressly  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  con- 
stable to  be  possessed  beforehand  of  all  the  information  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  police  arrive  before  the  brigade,  it  is  their  duty  to 
exert  themselves  in  every  way  for  the  rescue  of  persons  in  danger,  and  the  re- 
moval of  property,  comformably  with  the  wishes  of  the  proprietors ;  also  to 
secure  a  clear  space  for  the  action  of  the  fire  brigade.  But  as  soon  as  the  fire- 
men ariive,  the  poUce  fall  back  on  their  normal  duty  of  preserving  order, 
which,  when  a  large  crowd  has  collected,  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  In  the  case  of  a  serious  fire,  notice  is  always  sent  at  once  to  the 
assistant  commissioner  and  district  superintendent. 

50.  It  is  satisfactory  to  your  Committee  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  relations 
between  the  fire  brigade  and  the  police  are  of  a  cordial  and  harmonious  character, 

3981.  each  force,  however,  confining  itself  to  the  independent  exercise  of  its  proper 

^^^^-  functions. 

.Appendix,  No.  9,       51.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Metro- 
p.  641.  politan  Police  might  in  several  further  respects  be  utilised  as  auxiliary  to  the 

Fire  Brigade  without  involving  any  change  of  organisation  in  either  force,  any 
interruption  of  police  duties  or  other  inconvenience,  and  at  a  trifling  expense. 
Many  witnesses  of  practical  experience,  notably  Captain  Harris,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Police,  went  fuither,  and  recommended  that  the  fire  brigade 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  police ;  but  this  latter  proposition  was  not 
approved  by  others,  especially  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the  Metro- 
poUs  and  for  the  City. 

52.  The  case  appears  to  stand  thus  :  At  present  the  duty  of  extinguishing 
fires  is  assigned  exclusively  to  the  fire  brigade  under  the  MetropoUtan  Board. 
Apart  from  any  difficulty  arising  from  water-supply,  which  will  hereafter  be 
considered,  and  apart  also  from  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  metropolis 
requiring  protection  lies  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  two  main  defects  inherent  in  the  system  appear  to  be — 1.  The 
interval  that  necessarily  elapses  before  operations  for  the  extinction  of  fire 
or  preservation  of  life  can  begin,  owing  to, the  fact  that  neither  the  brigade,  nor 
the  turncocks,  nor  the  fire  escapes  are  on  the  spot,  and— 2.  The  lack  of  a  reserve 
force  in  the  brigade  to  meet  any  extraordinary  conflagration  or  conflagrations. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  brigade  stations  are  placed 
at  considerable  intervals ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  distance  between 
the  site  of  the  fire  and  the  brigade  station  applied  to  has  to  be  traversed  twice, 
once  by  the  messenger  from  the  fire  to  the  station,  and  a  second  time  by  the 
brigade  from  the  station  to  the  fire.  Tlie  same  remark  applies  with  respect  to 
the  turncock  and  the  fire  escape.  It  is  during  this  interval,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fire,  that  assistance  is  most  efficacious.  Every  moment  that  passes 
greatly  enhances  the  difficulty.  As  regards  the  question  of  reserve,  your 
Committee  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  brigade  is  at  present 
;  constituted^ 
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constituted,  the  total  force  available  at  night-time  for  active  service  in  the 
extinction  of  fires  is  under  200  men.  Now  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  these 
defects  admits  of  being  completely  remedied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
except  at  a  great  expenditure  on  a  corresponding  addition  to  their  establish- 
ment, both  of  stations  and  men,  and  that  this  expenditure  is  so  far  ques- 
tionable in  that  the  use  of  this  addition  to  the  establishment  will  be'  not 
constant  but  only  occasional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  a 
disciplined  force  of  10,000  men  distributed  over  the  metropolis,  and  constantly 
patrolling  the  streets,  with  stations  and  standpoints  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  and  complete  telegraphic  arrangements  seems  admirably  adapted  to 
supplement  in  the  m(»st  economical  manner  these  two  defects.  Moreover,  the 
police  already  exercise  certain  functions  in  connection  with  the  brigade,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  unity  of  management  and  responsibility  would  produce 
increased  efficiency. 

53.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  exhibit  the  proposal  in  further  detail. 
The  metropolitan  police  have  152  stations,  of  which  75  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  each  station  being  connected  by  telegraph  with 
the  head-quarter  station  of  the  division.  If  this  head-quarter  station  were  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  the  tire  brigade  station  of  the  district,  the  result  would 
be  at  once  to  add,  within  the  area  at  present  served  by  the  brigade,  75  to  the 
number  of  places  from  which  notice  of  fire  could  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  brigade.  Again,  each  police  station  has  more  or  less  space  attached 
to  it  where  apparatus  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  such  as  manual  engines,  hose, 
axes,  folding  ladders,  &c.,  might  without  inconvenience  be  kept,  and  where 
men  would  be  available  for  immediate  service,  it  being  the  custom  for  some  30 
or  40  constables  oflF  duty  to  be  present  at  each  station.  The  only  expense 
required  would  be  the  cost  of  additional  fire  appliances  and  telegraphic 
communication. 

54.  Further,  besides  the  police  stations,  there  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  (and  mostly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board)  280 
fixed  points  at  which  a  constable  is  stationed  16  hours  out  of  the  24.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  additional  constable  at  each  fixed  point  during 
the  remaining  8  hours,  to  connect  each  fixed  point  by  telegraph  with  the  fire 
brigade  station,  and  to  provide  in  a  sort  of  sentry  box  at  the  point  a  small 
quantity  of  fire  appliances  of  the  same  character  as  those  proposed  to  be  kept  at 
a  police  station,  and  there  would  thus  be  gained  more  than  200  places  from 
which  the  fire  brigade  could  be  summoned  by  telegraph,  with  an  intimation 
of  the  exact  locality  of  the  fire,  and  as  many  places  from  which  personal 
assistance  could  be  rendered,  assistance  it  may  be  of  a  single  individual,  but 
one  on  the  spot,  trained,  equipped,  and  officially  responsible. 

66.  The  result  of  this  utilisation  of  police  stations  and  fixed  points  would  be, 
that  in  the  same  area  as  that  now  served  by  the  brigade, — ^the  metropolis  proper, — 
there  would  be,  instead  of  the  53  stations  now  existing,  328  places  from  which 
assistance,  more  or  less,  could  be  immediately  procured  for  the  extinction  of 
fires,  and  in  addition  there  would  be  constituted  more  than  150  such  places  in 
the  parts  of  the  metropolitan  police  district  lying  outside  the  metropolis.  Look- 
ing- to  the  supreme  importance  of  moments  at  the  early  stages  of  a  fire,  the 
advantage  of  such  co  operation  from  the  police,  even  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  water  supply,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

56.  The  advantages  of  the  police  force  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  an  extraordinary 
conflagration,  need  no  special  explanation. 

57.  Colonel  Henderson  is  not  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  fire 
brigade  with  the  police,  being  apprehensive  lest  such  additional  duties  thrown 
on  the  police  with  respect  to  the  extinction  of  fire  might  interfere  with  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  constables.  Colonel  Fraser  points  out,  that  so 
far  as  the  City  is  concerned,  the  are<i  is  so  small,  and  so  well  provided  with 
fire  stations,  that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  amalgamation  scarcely  seem  to 
apply. 

58.  Captain  Harris,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  di£Ferent  view.     He  sees  no 
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difficulty  in  the  proposed  amalgamation,  indeed  has  long  been  of  opinioii  that 
mthout  such  an  amalgamation,  the  metropolis  can  never  be  adequately 
protecled  against  fire,  aod  he  hus  furnished  the  Committee  with  an  elaborate 
plan  by  which  he  proposes  such  an  arrangement  should  be  effected.  His 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  late  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir  Richard 
Mavne,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  which 
originally  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  public  fire  brigade. 

59.  The  objections  taken  to  the  employment  of  the  police  for  the  extinction 
of  tires  appear  to  your  Committee  not  to  be  borne  out  either  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  or  by  experience ;  for  where  the  system  has 
been  already  tried,  as  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards, it  haus  proved  successful.  The  only  difficulties  that  attend  the  pro- 
posal seem  to  arise  from  the  fire  brigade  being  already  under  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  from  the  co-existence  of  two  police  forces  in  London, 
one  for  the  Cit}'  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the  metropoli3.  Your  Com- 
mittee, however,  consider  thast  objections  on  these  grounds  ought  not  te 
prevail.  The  advantaged  of  the  police  force,  with  its  numbers,  its  stations, 
and  organization,  are  such  as  no  extension  however  great  of  the  fire 
brigade  establishment  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  could  properly  secure, 
and  they  would  be  attained  at  much  less  cost  to  ratepayers;  moreover  it  would 
thus  be  possible  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  fire  brigade  to  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  police  district,  the  outer  parts  of  which  (the  suburbs  lying  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board)  are  at  present  very  imperfectly 
protected  against  danger  from  fire.  Nor  do  your  Committee  see  any  reason 
why  the  Corporation  should  be  more  unwilling  to  admit  into  the  City  the  fire 
brigade  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  metropolitan  police  than  they  have  been 
to  admit  the  present  brigade  when  a  separate  force  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  rest  of  the  metropolitan  police  not  belonging 
to  the  fire  brigade,  would  not  be  empowered  to  act  within  the  City,  except  as 
hittieito  on  tbe  express  requisition  of  the  City  authorities. 

60.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  such 
extension  of  the  fire  brigade  as  they  have  already  pointed  out  to  be  necessary 
is  to  take  place,  it  would  be  best  accomplished,  both  in  respect  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  by  the  brigade  being  constituted  a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Police — 
a  distinct  branch  under  the  immediate  directions  of  an  Assistant  Commi^ioner 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  preliminary  action  of  the  constables  and 
the  special  operations  of  the  firemen  would  thus  be  brought  into  closer  concert. 
The  police  stations  and  stand-points  would  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  the 
brigade,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  police  would  be  available  as  a  resei-ve. 
These  conclusions  are  irrespective  of  any  change  that  might  be  adopted  in  the 
system  of  metropohtan  water  supply,  or  in  the  mode  of  using  water  for  the 
extinction  of  fires --questions  which  your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to 
conBid^r 

IV.— WATER  SUPPLY. 

61.  London,  and  by  this  term  is  meant  an  area  considerably  larger  than  the 
Metropolis  technically  so  called,  is  supplied  with  water  bv  eight  companies. 
These  companies  are  commercial  associations,  from  time  to  time  established  by 
private  Acts  of  Parliament,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  selling  water  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  within  their  districts. 

62.  They  are  controlled  in  common  by  certain  general  enactments,  the 
Metropolis  Water  Acts  of  1852  and  18/1,  and  provisions  in  the  Fire  Brigade 

iSeep.  664.  Act  of  1865,  also  the  V\'aterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  is  expressly 
applied  to  them.  But,  subject  to  these  general  enactments,  they  are  governed 
See  3883  B.  ^Y  their  owa  special  Acts,  each  company  having  an  independent  area,  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  pipes,  and  peculiar  regulations  suitable  to  its  own  circumstances. 
None  of  the  companies  are  under  any  obligation  to  provide  water  sufficient  for 
the  extinction  of  fires ;  all  that  is  required  of  them  under  the  general  enactments 
loViot  c.  17  8.42.  above-mentioned  is  to  allow  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  water  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  grant  certain  special  facilities,  which  will  presently  be  noticed.     But,  except 
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in  these  particulars,  the  companies  throughout  the  Acts,  whether  public  or 
private,  are  treated  as  mere  purveyors  of  water  for  ordinary  consumption,  and 
are  authorised  in  carrying  on  this  business  to  consider  solely  the  convenience  of 
their  customers,  and  the  profit  of  their  sliareholders.  The  result  is  that  whilst 
what  is  needed  for  the  extinction  of  fires  is  an  immediate  and  ample  delivery  of 
water,  the  three  main  conditions  by  which  such  a  delivery  is  ensured,  viz., 
constant  supply,  high  pressure  and  large  pipes,  are  regulated  with  a  view,  not 
to  the  extinction  of  fires,  but  to  the  domestic  and  manufacturing  requirements, 
which  are  far  more  easily  satisfied. 

63.  The  convenience  of  constant  supply  to  ordinary  consumers  needs  no  ex- 
planation, but  its  value  for  the  purposes  of  fire  extinction  is  of  yet  greater 
moment.  With  a  constant  supply,  a  fireman,  without  waiting  fur  a  tunicock^ 
can  obtain  water  immediately  irom  any  pipe,  but  under  an  intermittent  system 
it  is  useless  for  him  to  have  access  to  the  pipe,  unless  it  happens  to  be  charged 
at  the  time ;  he  must  needs  wait  for  the  turncock  to  turn  the  water  on  to  the 
point  of  delivery,  and  in  the  meantime  the  fire  will  advance  possibly  beyond 
control.     The  companies  are  under  no  statutory  obligation  to  give  a  constant 

supply.  1  hey  can  be  required  to  do  so  either  by  th€  Metropolitan  Board,  or  by  84  &  86  Vict 
the  Local  Government  Board.  But  no  such  requisition  has  been  made  on  c.  lis,  s.  s,  ii. 
account  of  the  cost  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  necessary  alteration  of  the 
hoiise  fittings.  As  a  fact,  two  only  of  the  companies,  the  East  London  Company 
and  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  have  for  their  own  purposes  established  a 
constant  supply,  and  that  only  in  parts  of  their  districts ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  mains  (all  the  mains  of  some  companies,  and  some  of  the  mains  of  other 
companies')  as  distinct  from  the  smaller  service  pipes  which  lead  off  the  water 
from  the  mains  to  streets  or  groups  of  houses,  and  irom  the  still  smaller  communi- 
cation pipes  which  distribute  the  water  to  the  individual  customers,  are  constantly 
charged  niglit  and  day.  But  as  will  presently  appear,  under  the  existing  system 
of  fire-plugs,  water  cannot  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mains. 

64.  The  amount  of  the  pressure  on  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  a  question 
of  primary  importance  to  the  consumer  as  determining  the  level  at  which 
his  cisterns,  &c.  can  be  supplied.  But  it  also  limits  the  means  available 
for  the  extinction  of  fires,  since  it  affects  the  rapidity,  and,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  discharge,  and  also  the  height  of  a  jet  deliverable  from  the  extremity 
of  the  pipes.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  service  level  alone  is  enforced 
by  the  law.  In  order  to  attain  the  elevation  from  which  pressure  is  derived, 
the  whole  of  the  water  provided  for  the  Metropolis  by  each  of  the  companies  has 
to  be  pumped.   In  some  cases  the  mains  are  filled  direct  from  the  pumps,  in  others 

by  the  intervention  of  a  reservoir  from  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  gravitate,  t^e  4212  B. 

advantage  of  the  latter  mode  being  that  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  reser-         4691  B. 

voir  there  vrill  be  a  supply  in  the  pipes,  whereas  in  the  former  mode  if  the  46J4  B» 

pnmphig  is  interrupted  the  supply  at  once  fails.     The  degree  of  elevation  or 

pressure  is  in  each  case  regulated  by  the  special  Act.      In  the  systems  of 

two  companies  the   statutory  pressure  is  relative,  being  such   as   to  ensure 

delivery  at  a  cerbun  heiglit  above  the  street  level ;  in  athers  the  pressure  is 

fixed  absolutely  with  reference  to  a  datum ;  but  in  the  latter  case  no  less  than 

in  the  former  the  limit  is  determined  solely  vdth  a  view  to  meet  the  service  for 

domestic  supply.     Accordingly  the  statutory  limit  is  not  strictly  observed,  the 

companies  in  their  own  interest  frequently  jiiving  extra  pressure  where  such  is 

required,  or  reducing  pressure  where  they  can  do  so  without  inconveniencing 

their  customers.     For  instance,  the  East  London  Water  Company,  who  may  be 

called  on  to  give  such  pressure  as  will  conduct  the  water  40  feet  above  the  pave-  3S62  B. 

ment,  actually  give  less  than  that  pressure  in  certain  portions  of  their  district ;  3905  B. 

they  also  give  less  at  certain  hours,  as  at  night,  when  less  v^ater  is  needed  for 

manufacturing  and  domestic  uses,  although  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 

fires  water  is  far  more  hkely  to  be  required  in  the  night  than  during  the  day.  4001  B. 

65.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  size  of  the  pipes,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  conditions  that  determine  their  delivering  capability.  Their  dimensions 
are-fixed  solely  ^ith  a  view  to  the  demands  made  on  the  companies  by  their 
consumers.  There  are  in  the  Metropolis,  notably  by  the  river  side,  many  ware-  48uo  B. 
houises,  which,  from  their  requiring  only  a  small  quantity  for  daily  use,  are  sup- 
plied through  an  extensive  length  of  narrow  pipes  intermittently  charged  at  low 
pressure,  although  firom  their  extreme  height,  and  from  the  vafitne»a  of  their 
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contents,  at  once  precious  and  highly  combustible,  these  same  buildings  more 
than  others  ought  to  be  protected  from  fire  by  means  of  a  high-pressure  supply 
delivered  through  large  pipes,  either  themselves  constantly  charged,  or  in  close 
proximity  with  mains. 

66.  Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  modes  of  drawing  water  from  the 
pipes  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  viz.,  plugs  and  hydrants.  *The  subject  of 
hydrants  will  l)e  dealt  with  in  a  later  part  of  the  Report.  For  the  present 
your  Committee  would  confine  their  observations  to  fire-plugs,  which  alone, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  used  in  the  Metropolis. 

67-  A  plug,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  stopper,  usually  made  of  wood,  driven 
fast  into  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  a  water-cari'ying  pipe.  The  stopper  is 
drawn  when  water  is  wanted,  and  replaced  when  enough  has  been  obtained. 
Drawing  the  plug  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation  which  can  be  done  by 
the  fireman,  if  (as  isj  generally,  but  not  always,  the  case)  he  knows  where  the 
plug  is  placed.  The  fireman  accordingly  always  carries  with  him  tools  for  that 
purpose.  The  plug,  however,  cannot  be  replaced  whilst  the  water  is  flowing, 
by  reason  of  the  pressure  being  too  strong.  The  water  has  first  to  be  turned 
off,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  turncock. 

68  Pluus  are  not  used  on  mains,  in  the  Metropolis  at  least,  on  account  of 
the  pressure ;  the  plugs  employed  are  on  the  service  pipes.  A  plug,  as  above 
described,  merely  releases  the  water ;  and  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  used, 
a  fire-engine,  whether  worked  by  hand  or  steam,  is  requisite,  and  has  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  spot.  The  water  is  either  allowed  to  flow  out  on  the  ground 
and  then  dammed  up  into  a  pool,  or  is  made  co  run  into  a  portable  cistern 
carried  by  the  fireman  for  the  purpose ;  from  this  pool  or  cistern  the  engine 
feeds  itself  through  its  suckers,  and  by  means  of  its  power  projects  the  water 
through  a  hose  to  the  requisite  height  on  the  burning  building.  Occasionally 
a  standpipe  or  dummy  is  forced  into  the  plughole  for  convenience ;  but  however 
the  engine  is  supplied  under  the  plug  system,  an  immense  quantity  of  water 
always  nms  to  waste. 

Appendix,  p.  664,  69.  The  fixing  of  plugs  on  the  pipes  was  originally  assigned  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  several  parishes  as  the  local  authority  at  that  time  charged  with 
the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires.  Subsequently,  by  the  Waterworks  (silauses 
Act,  incorporated  in  the  Special  Acts  of  the  company,  the  churchwardens 
were  empowered  to  require  the  companies,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  to  fix 
fire-plugs  at  convenient  intervals. 

28  &  29  Vict.  70.  By  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  all  these  powers  of  local  authorities  as  to  fire- 

c,  90, 8. 32.  plugs  were  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  to  whom  they  now  belong* 

The  same  statute  also  expressly  enacted  that  each  water  company  should 
provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  on  any  mains  or  pipes  within  the 
Metropolis,  plugs  for  the  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  at  such  places,  of  such 
dimensions,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  might  require. 

16  &  16  Vict.  c.  84,  71-  The  Acts  authorise  the  firemen  to  act  where  they  can  without  the  inter- 
88. 17  and  18,  as  vention  of  the  companies'  turncocks.  With  this  view  the  companies  are  bound 
amwided  by  84  &  ^  keep  for  inspection  maps  showing  their  pipeage  and  the  spots  where  the 
g^  4g*^  *  '  screw- cocks  are  placed  for  regulating  the  service,  and  if  required  must  give 
2*8  &  29  Viot.  c.  90,  extracts  or  copies  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  ;  they  must  also  deposit  keys  of 
«.  32.  the  fire-plugs  at  places  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  the  firemen  belonging  to 

the  brigade  may  use  these  plugs  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose 
28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90,  of  extinguishing  any  fire,  and  may  cause  water  to  be  shut  oflF  in  order  to  procure 
^- 12*  a  better  supply  or  pressure  at  the  point  where  delivery  is  required.     To  a  great 

extent,  however,  these  powers  and  provisions  are  unavailable,  by  reason  of  the 
intermittent  character  of  the  water  supply,  the  absence  of  appliances  for  obtain- 
ing direct  access  to  the  mains,  and  the  complexity  of  the  pipage  system. 
Practically,  the  firemen  are  dependent  on  the  turncock  to  turn  on  the  water 
at  the  required  point,  to  shut  it  oflP  from  other  points  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  fuller  delivery,  and  to  shut  it  off  altogether  when  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  in  order  that  the  plug  may  be  replaced. 

72.  Such  then  being  the  system  of  fire-plugs  in  use  in  the  Metropolis,  your 
Committee  would  point  out  that  it  is  one  which,  however  worked,  must  always 
be  unsatisfactory.     It  is  wasteful  of  water ;  and  waste  of  water  means  a  corre- 
sponding 
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spending  waste  of  power  of  delivery  from  the  pipes.  It  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  constant  supply  in  raains  (which,  even  under  an  intermittent  system  are 
generally  kept  filled),  because  plugs  cannot  be  used  on  mains.  It  cannot  take 
advantage  of  any  pressure  tnat  there  may  be  on  the  water  in  excess  of  what  is 
necessary  to  feed  the  engines,  indeed  any  extra  pressure  only  adds  to  the  waste 
of  water.  But  these  drawbacks  are  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  fundamental 
defect  that  the  system  does  not  admit  of  anything  being  done  towards  ex- 
tinguishing a  fire,  until  the  firemen  have  arrived  at  the  spot  with  the  engine, 
and  in  most  cases  the  turncock  also.  With  the  utmost  promptitude  the 
arrival  of  the  firemen  and  the  turncock  cannot  take  place  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  number  of  minutes. 

73.  This  defect  is  of  vital  importance,  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  incurable. 

74.  The  matters  then  for  consideration  seem  to  be  how  far  the  evils  of  the 
system  are  mitigated  by  the  efficient  arrangements  on  the  part  of  those  con- 
cerned in  working  it,  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  water  companies,  and 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  introduce  a  superior  system  as  a  substitute. 

75.  With  respect  to  -the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  constitution  of  the  brigade 
has  been  already  described ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat  that  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  number  of  men,  stations,  and  engines  is  beyond  question  indis- 
pensable, if  the  force  is  to  be  rendered  adequate  to  the  working  of  the  system 
in  which  it  is  engaged. 

76.  With  respect  to  the  water  companies,  in  past  years  complaints  were 
made  against  them  by  the  MetropoUtan  Board  that  the  turncocks  were  often 
behindhand,  and  that  the  supply  of  water  was  insufficient.  The  companies  had 
much  to  say  in  their  defence ;  but,  at  all  events,  these  complaints  have  of ' 
late  abated.  The  companies  appear  to  have  taken  pains  to  secure  the  prompt 
attendance  of  the  turncock ;  and  usually  the  turncock  arrives  before  the  fire- 
men. In  the  year  1875  there  were  only  four  eases  in  which  short  supply  of 
water  was  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  report  by  the  brigade.  And,  generally, 
it  seems  to  your  C!omniittee  that  the  companies  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
fiailure  of  duty. 

IT.  But  this  does  not  mean  that,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee, 
the  arrangements  are  satisfactory  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  prejudicial  effects  resulting  from  want  of  concert  between  the 
MetropoUtan  Board  and  the  companies,  and  from  the  several  companies  being  Appenduc  No.  9> 
independent  of  each  other,  under  no  statutory  obligation  to  co-operate  in  p.  640. 
the  extinction  of  fire,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  justified  by  their  constitution  in 
incurring  expenditure  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  turncock  does  not,  as  at 
Ldverpoi'l,  live  at  the  brigade  station,  and  accompany  the  engine  to  the  fire  ;  1086. 

there  is  no  provision  for  communicating  with  him  by  telegraph,  nor  is  it  even 
recognised  as  the  duty  of  the  brigade  to  see  to  his  being  summoned.     And       losi^Shaw. 
though  it  may  seldom  happen  that  the  supply  of  water  is  so  short  or  so  tardy  Kent,  4219  B. 
as  to  disappoint  expectations  formed  on  the  known  limits  to  the  capabilities  of  Middle9ex,448i  B. 
the  companies,  and  therefore  to  constitute  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  engines  of  the  fire  brigade  would  be  able  more  speedily  to 
suppress  fires,  if  the  water  supply  were  constant  instead  of  intermittent,  and  if 
the  pipes  were  larger  and  the  pressure  higher. 

78.  To  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  alternative,  hydrants. 

79.  Hydrants  vary  much  in  their  construction ;  but  for  present  purposes  a 
hydrant  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  appliance  permanently  attached  to  the 
water-carrying  pipe,  so  constructed  as  to  give  direct  communication  with  the 
water  by  means  of  opening  a  stop-cock,  and  to  admit  of  a  hose  being  readily 
and  securely  screwed  on.  When  water  is  wanted  the  hose  is  screwed  on,  and 
the  stop-cock  opened;  the  water  then  flows  at  once  through  the  hose  into  the 
engine,  if  an  engine  is  used,  or  as  a  jet  if  there  is  no  engine.  When  enough 
water  has  been  procured,  the  stop-cock  is  shut,  and  the  hose  unscrewed. 
There  is  no  waste,  and  all  the  operations,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
cocks,  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  of  the  hose,  are  of  the  simplest  character. 

80.  Even  as  a  feeder  to  an  engine,  a  hydrant  is  superior  to  a  plug,  alike 
342.  c  whether 
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whether  the  supply  is  constant  or  intermittent,  ft  avoids  all  waste  of  water, 
securing  to  the  full  whatever  quantity  the  pipe  is  able  to  deliver.  It  can  be 
attached  as  safely  to  a  main  as  to  a  service  pipe,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
mains  are,  in  many  cases,  kept  constantly  charged,  and  of  course  deliver  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water.  Several  instances  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  your  Committee,  where  fires  have  been  iueflfectually  dealt  with,  from 
the  engines  having  to  wait  for  a  supply  in  the  service-pipes,  or  from  such  supply 
proving  insuflBicient,  whilst  close  at  hand  was  the  main,  with  abundance  of  water, 
4046  B.  which  could  have  been  immediately  available  if  only  there  had  been  a  hydrant 
4049  B.  What,  however,  especially  distinguishes  a  hydrant  from  a  plug  is  that,  without  the 
^^^066*B^^*  intervention  of  an  engine,  it  can  itself  be  used  as  an  en<>ine  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  a  jet.  The  water  of  the  pipes,  when  liberated  from  the  opening  of  the 
stop-cock,  discharges  itself  at  the  end  of  the  hose  in  a  jet,  which  is  capable  of 
being  directed  by  means  of  the  hose  towards  any  given  point.  The  elevation 
and  volume  of  this  jet,  and  consecjuently  its  utility,  vary  according  to  pressure 
and  other  ciicumstances. 

81.  As  alieady  stated,  the  earlier  acts  contemplated  fire-plugs  as  the 
means  to  be  used  in  the  Melropohs  for  the  purjjose  of  drawing  water  from  the 
pipes  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  Hydrants  were  first  recognised  by  the  Water 
Act^of  18/1,  which  in  this  respect  eflfected  two  important  changes. 

84&d6V]ctc.  118,       g2.   In  the  first  place,  it  declared  that  in  thai  Act,  and  also  in  the  Fire 
**^^'  Brigade  Act  of  1865,  the  term  fire-plug,  and  the  term   '^plug"  should  include 

hydrants  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary  or  proper  in  connexion  with  the 
companies'  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water  in  cose  of  fire.  Consequently  it  gave 
power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  at  any  time  and  place,  whether  there  was  a 
constant  supply  or  not,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  incur  the  expense,  to  cause 
hydrants  instead  of  plugs  to  be  placed  on  any  mains  or  pipes,  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  company,  but  paid  for  by  the  Board. 

83.  The  second  change  eflFected  by  the  Act  was  limited  to  the  case  where  a 
company  furnishes  a  constant  water  supply.  In  that  case  the  company  was 
empowered  by  notice  to  call  on  the  Board  within  two  months  to  exercise  their 
power  of  specifying  to  the  company  what  plugs  or  hydrants  were  to  be  put  up  in 
any  part  of  the  companies*  water  limits  having  a  constant  supply  ;  and  if  the 
Board  failed  lo  make  this  specification  within  two  months,  power  was  given  to 
the  company,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  provide  in  and  for  that  part  of  their  water 
limits  such  plugs  or  hydrants  for  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire  at  such  places, 
of  such  dimensions  and  in  such  foim  as  to  the  company  might  seem  necessary 
or  proper,  the  cost  of  providing  all  such  plugs  and  hydrants  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board. 

84.  The  complaint  of  the  water  companies  is  thai  these  enactments  have  been 
frustrated  bv  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  I'he  mains  throughout  the  Metropolis  are,  in  many  cases,  kept 
constantly  charged ;  and  two  of  the  conipanies,  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company  and  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  are,  by  degrees,  extend- 
ing constant  tupply  over  their  service  systems ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  spite  of  frequent  representations,  the  Board  have  declined  to  adopt 
the  hydrant  system.  In  only  one  instance  have  they  voluntarily  set  up  hydrants, 
viz.,  in  the  new  street  recently  constructed  under  the  name  of  Northumberland 

4114  B.  Avenue.     In  two  other  instances  action  has  been  forced  upon  them.    The  Kent 

Waterworks  Company,  on  extending  the  constant  supply  to  Ruiherhithe  and 
Deptford,  gave  formal  notice  to  the  Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1871, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  erected  certain  hydrants.  More  recently  the  same 
company  gave  a  similar  notice  respecting  tie  Plumstead  District,  and  on  the 
Board  abstaining  from  taking  action  during  the  prescribed  period,  put  up  60 
hydrants,  the  cost  of  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  has  been  defrayed  by 
the  Board.  Sin^ilai-  applications  have  been  made  by  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company,  but  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Board. 

85.  The  companies  contend  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  hydrants  being 
successfully  used  as  substitutes  for  engines,  or  as  auxiharies  to  them,  at  all 
events  wherever  constant  supply  is  given  ;  that  fire*plugs  are  an  antiquated  and 
inferior  device  for  procuring  water  for  fire-extinction,  and  that  their  continued 

use 
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use  is  contrary  to  the  inierest  of  the  metropolitan  ratepayers,  whose  property  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  protect  by  the  most  efficacious  means.  The  com- 
panies also  feel  specially  aggrieved  at  the  adherence  to  a  system  which  wastes 
their  water  unnecessarily,  diminishes  the  available  pressure,  and  exposes  them 
to  the  charge  of  not  providing  sufficiency  of  water  at  places  where  an  ample 
supply  might  be  immediately  drawn  by  means  of  hydrants  placed  on  the  con- 
stantly-charged mains. 

86.  The  Board,  without  questioning  the  superiority  of  hydrants  where  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  their  employment,  deny  that  these  conditions  are 
to  be  found  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply. 
ITiey  consider  that  under  existing  circumstances  hydrants  would  be  but  a 
doubtful  advantage ;  at  all  events,  not  one  equivalent  to  the  enormous  cost 
which  would  be  entailed  by  a  change  from  one  system  to  another. 

87-  The  questions,  therefore,  that  present  themselves  are  these  :  — What  are 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  effective  employment  of  hydrants ;  to  what 
extent  are  these  conditions  satisfied  under  the  existing  system  of  metropolitan 
water  supply  ;  and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  providing  hydrants?  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  last  question  first. 

88.  The  cost  of  adopting  a  system  of  hydrants  depends  on  the  cost  of  each 
hydrant  and  the  number  of  hydrants  required.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of 
providing  and  fitting  a  hydrant,  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Miich  would  turn  on  the  character  of  the  hydrant  itself, 
according  as  it  is  simple  or  elaborate  in  construction;  much  on  whether  any 
extra  work,  as  the  construction  of  a  small  branch  to  receive  the  hydrant,  is 
required ;  much  on  whether  the  hydrant  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  pipe  already  laid 
down,  a  process  entailing  not  only  extra  work  on  the  pipe,  but  the  necessity  of 
breaking  up  the  road  and  n?aking  it  good  again,  and  the  expense  of  this  latter 
operation  itself  varies  according  as  the  material  of  the  road  is  earth,  pavement, 
wood,  or  asphalte,  aud  as  the  road  is  a  crowded  thoroughfare  or  otherwise,  for 
in  a  crowded  street  special  precautions  and  night-work  at  extra  pay  are  indis- 
pensable. Uow  wide  is  the  range  of  cost  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  simplest  hydrant,  as  used  at  Manchester,  by  itself  can  be  procured  for  the 

sum  of  1  /.  10  ^.  8  rf.,  whereas  the  expense  of  providing,  fitting  each  hydrant,  and  787©. 

doing  the  necessary  work  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  City  of  London,  will  pro- 
bally  amount  from  25  /.  to  30  /.  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolis,  the  additional  50«  B. 
cost  resulting  from  the  hydrants  having  to  be  affixed  to  pipes  already  laid  down 
would  be  unavoidable,  and  in  some  streets  the  special  difficulties  would  be  as 
great  as  in  the  City.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Metro- 
polis in  which  the  work  would  be  of  an  inexpensive  character. 

89.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  hydrants  required,  it  is  difficult  to  form 

any  trustworthy  estimate  from  the  length  of  the  actual  pipeage  in  the  Metro-  5866, 6867. 
polis,  or  from  comparisons  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  Metropolis  with 
those  of  provincial  towns  where  hydrants  have  been  adopted.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  throughout  the  parts  covered  with  continuous  buildings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  comparatively  rural  portions,  hydrants  must  be  placed  at 
short  distances  from  each  other,  since  every  additional  length  of  hose  attached 
to  a  hydrant  greatly  weakens  its  powers  of  discharge  ;  and  to  ensure  success  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  several  hydrants  to 
bear  on  the  fire  at  once.  The  number,  therefore,  of  hydrants  required  for 
the  entire  Metropolis  could  not  fail  to  be  very  large.  The  gross  cost  was 
estimated  by  diti'erent  witnesses  at  sums  varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  to 
a  million,  but  this  sum  would  of  course  be  greatly  reduced  if  for  the  present 
hydrants  were  to  be  ])laced  only  on  such  mains  and  service -pi  [les  as  now  receive 
a  constant  supply. 

90.  Next  as  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  effective  employment  of 
hydrants.  This  question  your  Committee  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
sider as  it  was  presented  by  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
who  directed  their  evidence  to*  the  availability  of  hydrants,  not  as  feeders  to  fire- 
engines  or  as  appliances  to  be  used  before  the  arrival  of  the  engines,  but  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  them.  The  first  condition  which  was  specified  as 
necessary  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  constant  supply.   Not  that  constant  supply 
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has  any  bearing  on  the  force  of  the  hydrant,  an  intermittent  supply,  when  once 
^ater  is  obtained,  being  equally  eflfectual  in  this  respect.  Under  the  inter- 
mittent system  water  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  help  of  a  turncock ;  and 
the  interval  of  time  requisite  to  enable  a  turncock  to  arrive  is  sufficient  to  enable 
a  fire-engine  to  arrive  also ;  and  a  fire-engine,  once  on  the  spot,  leaves  nothing 
for  the  hydrant  to  do,  except  to  feed  the  engine. 

91.  Next  it  was  lurged  hydrants  must  be  able  to  throw  a  jet  sufficient  in 
height  and  volume  to  reach  and  extinguish  any  fire  with  which  they  may  have 
to  deal.  The  necessary  heig:ht  will  be  the  height  of  the  tops  of  the  houses  and 
buildings  in  the  street,  and  would  vary,  therefore,  from  50  to  80  or  90  feet,  or 
even  more,  above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The  volume  which  Captain  Shaw 
declares  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  large  fire,  is  a  discharge  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  to  be  distributed  through  12  or  14  engines  or 
hydrants.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum.  Now,  the  height  and  volume 
of  a  jet  are  regulated  by  certain  iiydraulic  laws  which  cannot  be  adequately 
expounded  except  in  a  scientific  treatise,  and  are  very  difficult  even  for  experts 
to  apply  to  the  varying  and  complex  circumstances  of  each  case. 

92.  The  general  result,  however,  of  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
was  that  the  conditions  to  be  realised  before  a  system  of  hydrants  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  fire-engines  are,  constant  supply,  high  pressure  concen- 
trated on  the  point  of  delivery,  pipes  sufficient  in  diameter  and  traversing  a  mode- 
rate diiitance,  and  hydrants  disposed  at  narrow  intervals  so  as  to  be  available 
without  an  excessive  length  of  hose. 

93.  ITiese  conditions  are  admitted  to  be  realised  with  marked  success 
in  some  provincial  towns  which  possess  special  local  advantages  in  respect 
of  water  supply,  and  which  have  had  their  pipage  laid  down  with  a  view 
to  the  use   of  water  not  only   for  consumption,    but   for  the   extinction  of 

Liverpool,  7474,  fires.  Such  is  the  case  at  Liveipool,  Manchester,  and  Brighton,  where  the 
Manch^ter  ^7362  waterworks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  arrangements  exist  for 
7863. 7889/7394/  immediately  bringing  to  bear  the  highest  available  pressure,  and  the  police  are 
7390.  employed  in  working  the  hydrants.     Engines  are  not  discontinued,  but  they  are 

Brighton,  6023,  reduced  in  number,  and  used  chiefly  by  way  of  reserve.  In  Manchester  it 
6026.  ®^|j^^  appears  that  in  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  fires  is  it  found  necessary  to  call  in  the 

engines.  ^ 

94.  The  conditions  are  also  realised  beyond  question  in  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
In  the  City  of  London,  where  the  supply  from  the  New  River  Company 
is  intermittent,  but  the  mains  are  constantly  charged,  the  Corporation  have 
already  erected  some  hydrants,  and  are  about  to  adopt  the  system  more  exten- 

760  B.  sively.     Their  first  commencement  was  in  the  Holborn  Valley  District ;  when 

carrying  out  in  tliat  district  the  recent  Improvement  Act,  which  compelled  them 

to  lay  down  new  pipes,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  new  mains 

770  B.  with  hydrants,  and  Captain  Shaw  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  their  efficacy.     At 

the  present  time  the  Corporation  are  engaged  in  establishing  hydrants  at  their 

476  B.  own  expense  in  one  of  the  six  police  districts  of  the  City,  and  from  experiments 

486  B.  made  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  hydrants  will  give  a  jet  which 

779  B.  will  be  thoroughly  serviceable  in  respect  of  both  height  and  volume ;  and  if 

904  B  *^®  result  proves  successful  hydrants  will  doubtless  be  extended  to  the  wliole  of 

the  City.     With  respect  to  the  work  now  in  hand,  the  arrangement  is  that  the 

hydrant  shall  be  placed  either  on  the  main  itself  or  (in  the  case  of  streets  which 

are  without  a  main)  on  a  branch  which  the  Corporation  lays  down  for  the  pur- 

®^^*  pose.     The  cost  of  makin<f  and  laying  of  each  branch  is  about  16  /.,  and  the 

776  B.  cost  of  each  hydrant  of  the  form  which  has  been  provisionally  adopted  is 

606  B  ®'*  ^^*'  3^->  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^^  ^^^*  ^^  providing  and  laying  down  such  a 

hydrant  will  probably  amount  to  from  25  /.  to  30  /.     The  pressure  given  by  the 

829  B  ^^^  River  Company  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  company,  and  is  about 

to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  60  feet  head  available  in  two-thirds  of  the 

City.     The  mains  are  large,  and  the  branches  having  been  constructed  expressly 

with  a  view  to  the  use  of  hydrants,  are  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions,  and  of 

not  excessive  length ;  indeed,  the  area  of  the  entire  City  is  only  one  square  mile. 

The  cost  of  layiuji:  down  the  hydrants  is   comparatively  much  higher  than 

would  be  requisite  elsewhere,  whilst  the  value  of  property  in  the  City  warrants 

an  exceptionally  large  expenditure. 

95.  In 
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95.  In  the  Temple,  which  is  likewise  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  672  B. 
the  Inns  of  Court  have  lately  caused  hydrants  to  be  established,  but  as  a  preli- 
minary step  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  construct  a  new  7-inch  main  to  connect      677,  C78,  B. 
with  the  12-inch  njain  in  Fleet- street  and  the  7-inch  main  in  Whitefriars,  and 

attached  to  the  main  in  the  Temple  branches  to  which  the  hydrants  are  tixed.  680  B. 

The  hydrants  themselves,  and  their  fixing,  cost  on  an  average  4/.  3^.  3d. 
a-piece,  and  from  the  experiments  made  it  is  the  belief  that  they  can  throw  703  B. 

a  jet  sufficient  both  in  height  and  volume. 

96.  In  parts  of  the  district  belonging  to  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company         ^^c^q  b. 
hydrants  have  been  laid  down  systematically.     The  earUest  were  those  at  Green- 
wich and  Woolwich,  erected  before  the  transfer  of  the  brigade  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  at  tiie  request  and  cost  of  the  local  authorities.     Greenwich    ^^ss.  4230.  4241. 
Hospital,  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and  Deptford  Victualling  Yard  are  all  efficiently  4247  B. 
hydranted,  a  suitable  main  having  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose.     Further, 

as  already  stated,  thirty  hydrants  have  been  erected  by  the  direction  of  the 

Metropolitan  Board  in  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford  as  the  constant  supply  system 

was  extended  to  these  districts.     Of  these  the  first  1 1  were  of  diflferent  kinds  ^^^^  g 

and  prices,  selected  with  a  view  to  experiment;  the  remaining  19  cost  4  /.  15  5. 

a-piece;  these  were  tried  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Shaw,  and  the  results 

pronounced    satisfactory ;    and   more   recently    Pkunstead    district   has    been      4179, 4182  B. 

hydranted  by  the  same  company,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  each  hydrant 

costing  (without  a  stand-post),  on  the  average  3L  6s.  II  d. 

97.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  districts  in  the 
Metropolis  where  hydrants  could  be  used  as  engines  if  affixed  to  mains,  or  even 
to  service- pipes,  'i  our  Committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  be 
taken  to  be  the  case  with  the  Metropolis  at  large.  The  service-pipes  are  often 
so  small  in  diameter  that  the  utmost  pressure  within  the  range  of  possibility 
would  fail  to  give  a  jet  at  all  corresponding  to  that  oF  an  engine.  In  other 
cases  the  pipes  may  be  large  enough  ;  but  the  existing  pressure,  though 
adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  a  jet. 

98.  The  proposition,  therefore,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  that,  taking  the 
Metropolis  as  a  whole,  hydrants,  under  the  present  conditions  of  water  supply, 
cannot  do  all  that  is  required  of  fire-engines,  is  one  which  is  to  be  accepted. 
To  argue,  however,  from  this  that  no  hydrants  should  be  used,  but  only  fire- 
engines,  seems  ro  your  Committee  to  mistake  the  probleni  to  be  solved.  The 
object  is  not  how  to  deal  with  fires  at  their  height,  but  how  to  quench  them  at 
the  outset.  For  the  former,  engines  will  always  remain  necessary ;  but  for  the 
latter  they  are  not  available.  The  engine  is  at  a  distance,  has  to  be  sent  for,  and 
to  come ;  with  the  utmost  expedition  it  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  until  after 
the  lapse  of  many  minutes.  In  the  meantime  valuable  property  is  being  burnt, 
and  what  was  a  small  fire  has  become  a  large  one,  perhaps  a  conflagration.  A 
hydrant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  spot,  and  ready  for  instant  service.  That 
it  is  not  so  strong  as  a  fire-engine  is  not  a  fatal  objection ;  in  most  cases  not  an 
objection  at  all.  The  volume  which  it  can  discharge  may  be  small,  but  if 
promptly  used  will  suffice  to  extinguish  the  fire,  or  to  keep  it  down  until  the 
arrival  of  the  engines.  So,  again,  the  jet  may  fall  far  short  of  the  roof  of 
a  house ;  but  the  fire  is  not  always  at  the  roof.  If  the  hydrant  can  throw  a  jet 
on  the  third,  second,  or  first  floor,  it  may  do  all  that  is  required;  and  by 
moimting  a  ladder  or  fire-escape  with  a  hose,  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
hydrant  may  be  able  to  deUver  water  through  the  window  at  a  place  unattain- 
able by  a  jet  from  the  ground.  But  even  as  a  mere  carrier  of  water  to  the  door 
of  the  house  the  hydrant  renders  most  important  service,  as  by  this  means 
hand-pumps  can  be  at  once  set  to  work.  The  efficacy  of  hand-pumps  so  used  6776. 
is  fiilly  proved  by  the  experience  gained  at  Manchester,  where  72  out  of  308 

fires  were  extinguished  by  hand-pumps.  In  short,  the  advocates  of  the  hydrant 
can  appeal  to  what  has  been  well  called  the  axiom  of  fire  extinction,  that  small 
means,  promptly  exerted,  are  more  efficacious  than  more  powerful  appliances 
at  a  later  stage ;  such  axiom  depending  on  the  obvious  fact  that  every  fire 
begjns  by  being  a  small  one,  and  can  then  be  easily  dealt  with,  whereas  if 
unchecked  it  rapidly  gains  head,  and  before  long  becomes  uncontrollable. 

34*?.  c  3  99.  But 
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99.  But  an  essential  condition  to  the  utilization  of  hydrants  is^  that  there 
should  also  be  on  the  spot  persons  ready  and  competent  to  work  them.  If  left 
to  be  worked  by  the  firemen  arriving  with  the  engine,  they  would  usually  be 
superfluous,  except  as  feeders  to  the  engine.  But  this  condition  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  by  police  constables  being  appointed  to  the  dutj',  and  such 
an  arrangement  would  naturally  form  part,  and  indeed  constitute  the  chief 
value  of  the  recommendation  we  have  already  made  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  fire  brigade  with  the  police.  Provided,  therefore,  that  recommendation  be 
accepted,  your  Committee  are  prepared  to  advise  that  throughout  the  Metro- 
polis hydrants  should  be  placed  on  mains  and  senrice-pipes  wherever  a  constant 
supply  is  given. 

100.  The  outlay  requisite  for  this  purpose  would  undoubtedly  be  large, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  ratepayers  as  householders  would 
be  fully  compensated  by  the  increased  security  to  their  property. 

101.  But  whilst  recommending  that  the  hydrant  system  should  be  introduced 
without  delay,  and  extended  to  the  utmost  practical  limits,  your  Committee 
have  to  observe  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  hydrant  system  (or,  indeed,  the 
fire-engine  system)  to  be  worked  to  the  full  advantage  unless  important  im- 
provements are  eftlpcted  in  the  metropolitan  water  supply  ;  and  the  question  at 
once  arises,  how  far  such  improvements  can  be  required  from,  or  cariied  out 
by,  the  several  water  companies  as  at  present  established.  The  improvements 
to  which  we  refer  are,  the  introduction  of  constant  supply,  increase  of  pres- 
sure, and  enlargement  of  pipage. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  doubtless  within  the  competence  of 
each  company  to  give  a  constant  supply ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
companies  generally  will  volunteer  to  do  so,  seeing  that  after  this  lapse  of  time 
six  out  of  the  eight  companies  still  adhere  to  the  intermittent  system,  and  the 
other  two  have  introduced  this  change  only  in  parts  of  their  districts.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  either  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
exercise  the  powers  they  possess,  under  the  Act  of  1871,  to  make  requisition  on 
the  companies. 

102.  With  respect  to  pressure  and  pipage,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  companies 
already  acquit  themselves  of  their  statutory  duties,  the  pressure  given  and  the 
pipes  used  being  now  sufficient  for  the  domestic  supply,  to  which  alone  the 
obligation  extends.  But  to  make  the  system  of  each  of  the  water  companies  self- 
sufficient,  so  that  hydrants  wherever  placed  will  give  a  jet  of  the  requisite  volume,  - 
would  require  a  very  large  outlay;  new  reservoirs  would  have  to  be  constructed, 
or  additional  pumping  power  provided  for  engines,  small  or  thin  pipes  would 
have  to  be  replaced  by  large  and  strong  ones,  and  house  fittings  would  have  to 
be  strengthened.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  companies  cannot 
be  called  upon  to  undertake  this  expense  for  the  purpose  of  fire  extinction,  an 
expense  from  which  they  would  derive  no  profit.  No  doubt  want  of  prer-sure, 
and  even  of  sufficient  pipage,  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  met  by  combination 
between  the  different  companies ;  hut  even  this  would  involvQ  fresh  legislation, 
expense  in  establishing  the  necessary  connections  and  in  strengthening  the 
pipage  to  receive  the  increasfd  pressure,  and,  above  all,  such  constant  con- 
cert in  working  the  arrangements  as  to  pumping,  use  of  the  water,  &c.,  as 
could  scarcely  be  maintained  between  different  companies  having  conflicting 
interests. 

103.  Your  Committee  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water 
supply  cannot  be  made  to  afford  the  full  measure  of  protection  which  the 
Metropolis  should  possess  against  fire  until  it  is  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  authority,  conducting  the  business,  not  for  immediate  profit,  but  for 
public  conveniencCy  and  placed  under  a  statutory  obligation  to  provide  jets  of 
water  sufficient  for  fire  extinction,  as  well  as  a  supply  for  domestic  consump* 
tion.  Your  Committee,  however,  feel  that  they  would  be  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  this  inquiry  if  they  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  ccmditions  on  which 
such  transfer  from  the  companies  could  best  be  effected,  or  as  to  the  question 
what  should  be  the  new  water  authority  ;  or  as  to  the  numerous  other  points  of 
importance  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  a  proposal  for  so  complete  a 
reorganization  of  the  water  system  of  the  Metropolis. 

104.  But 
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104.  Bat  they  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  that  whilst  the  general  result  of 
such  a  concentration  of  management  as  they  have  indicated  would  be  to  secure 
an  eflfective  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  and  thereby  diminish  the  losses  of  the 
Metropolis,  the  several  changes  above  mentioned  in  the  system  of  water  supply, 
would  be  capable  of  being  carried  out  with  much  less  difficulty  and  expense  if 
unity  of  control  and  consolidation  of  public  interests  were  allowed  to  supersede 
the  separate  action  of  the  various  water  companies. 


v.— INSURANCE  COMPANIES- 

105.  As  already  stated,  on  the  passing  of  Ihe  Fire  Brigade  Act,  the  insurance 
companies  transferred  their  stations  and  plant  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  ITiis 
is  their  only  contribution  towards  the  capital  outlay  on  the  brigade,  the  rate- 
payers having  found  all  the  rest  of  the  capital,  now  amounting  to  190,000  /. 
But  towards  the  income  of  the  brigade  the  companies  have  fit)m  the  first  an- 
nually contributed  at  the  rate  of  35  /.  in  every  million  assured  ;  and  from  the 
increase  of  insurance  business  the  yield  of  this  contribution  has  swelled  from 
11^050/.  in  1866  to  18,093  /.  in  1875^  and  now  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
contribution  from  the  rates.  Some  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board,  who  were  examined  before  your  Committee,  represented  that  if  it 
were  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the  stations,  plant,  and 
numerical  strength  of  the  force,  and  for  this  purpose  to  borrow  further  capital 
on  the  rates,  and  remove  the  the  limit  of  ^  d.  on  the  rate  annually  imposed 
on  the  ratepayers,  the  rate  of  contribution  from  the  insurance  companies  should 
be  increased  also. 

106.  The  insurance  companies,  it  was  represented  to  your  Committee,  do 
not  ask  to  be  relieved  of  their  present  contribution,  being  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  stattis  quo  as  a  compromise  of  long  standing  ;  but  if  it  is  proposed  to 
augment  their  burden,  they  claim  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  reconsidered 
on  principle. 

107.  Your  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  sufficient  cause 
has  been  shovra  for  augmenting  the  rate  of  contribution  from  the  insurance 
companies ;  but  they  think  that  on  the  same  principle  as  that  carried  out  in  the 
local  Acts  relating  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  some  other  provincial  towns, 
a  charge  should  be  imposed  on  owners  of  uninsured  property  which  has  been 
saved  m)m  fire. 


VI.— THEATRES. 

108.  In  pursuance  of  the  instruction  that  your  Committee  should  have  power 
to  take  evidence,  and  report  with  special  reference  to  better  means  of  preventing 
loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment,— ^Yoiu:  Committee  hav  ereceived  evidence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
permanent  Secretary  of  his  department,  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  and  the  architect 
oflScially  consulted  by  that  department;  from  Mr.  Pownall  a  member  of  the 
Middlesex  Bench,  who  are  a  licensing:  authority  for  music  halls  ;  from  the  Super- 
intending Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  administer  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act;  from  Captain  Shaw,  as  representing  the  Fire 
Brigade  ;  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chadvrick,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  from 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Phipps,  who,  as  architects,  were  qualified  to  speak  with 
professional  experience ;  from  the  proprietors  or  lessees  of  the  Court,  Criterion, 
Folly,  East  London,  Pavilion,  and  Gaiety  Theatres ;  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
Canterbury  Music  Hall ;  from  the  architect  in  charge  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  from 
Mr.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  who  give  their  concerts  in  that  building. 

109.  'I  hey  have  also  consulted  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  inquired  into  the  subject  of  theatres  in  the  year  1866, 
and  they  have  had  laid  before  them  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the 
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Society  of  Arts  on  insecurity  from  fires  and  panics  at  theatres  and  places  of 
public  resort,  which,  amongst  other  valuable  matter,  contains  the  legal  regula- 
tions enforced  in  theatres  in  Paris.  Vour  Committee  have  further  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  considering  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Brooklyn  Committee 
after  the  great  fire  in  that  theatre  in  New  York. 

110.  All  theatres,  with  the  exception  of  two  patent  theatres,  Drury-Iane  and 
Covent  Garden,  are  annually  licensed  under  the  Theatres  Act.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  sanction  is  required  before  a  play  can  be  performed  in  any  theatre, 
wherever  situated  ;  but  his  licensing  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  such  theatres  as 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  as  they  existed  at  the 
passing  of  the  Theatres  Act,  or  are  in  W  indsor  or  Brighton,  or  any  place  where 
the  Sovereign  occasionally  resides,  during  the  term  of  such  residence. 

111.  Theatres  in  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis  (as  the  Court  Theatre,  at 
Chelsea},  and  in  the  provinces,  are  licensed  by  justices  in  Special  Sessions  of  the 
Division. 

112.  The  Act  is  silent  as  to  the  construction  of  theatres.  The  Lord  Cham- 
berlain has  no  power  to  make  rules  for  any  purpose,  but  in  case  of  riot  or 
misbehaviour  he  may  suspend  the  license  of  any  licensed  theatre,  or  cause  a 
patent  theatre  to  be  temporarily  closed.  The  justices  have  power  to  make  rules, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  rescind  or  alter  them ;  but  these  rules  are  only 
for  insuring  order  and  decency,  and  regulating  the  times  when  the  theatre  may 
be  opened.  In  case  of  either  riot  or  breach  of  the  rules,  the  justices  may,  by  a 
summary  order,  close  the  theatre.  No  power  is  expressly  given  to  impose 
penalties  ;  but  the  Act  provides  that  penalties  for  breach  of  the  rules  may  be 
recovered  either  by  action  or  summary  prosecution  before  justices,  and  requires 
the  manager  to  be  hound  in  a  penal  sum  not  exceeding  500/.,  and  two  sureties 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  100/.,  for  securing  the  payment  of  such  penalties.  This 
last  requirement  apparently  extends  to  the  case  of  a  license  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  but  this  is  to  be  explnined  by  the  fact  that  the  Bill  when 
brought  in  contained  a  power  (which  was  afterwards  struck  out  in  Committee) 
enabling  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  make  rules  for  regulating  the  times  when 
the  theatres  under  his  jurisdiction  might  be  opened. 

1 1 3.  Neither  the  Lord  Chamberlain  nor  the  justices,  therefore,  have  any  means 
of  controlling  the  construction  of  a  theatre,  or  other  arrangements  for  protection 
against  fire,  except  by  exercising  their  power  to  refuse  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a 
Ucense,  and  this  course  is  practically  inapplicable,  as  the  result  would  be  not 
only  to  inflict  an  excessive  punishment  on  the  proprietor,  but  to  throw  out  of 
employment  a  large  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the  theatre,  and  greatly  to 
inconvenience  the  public. 

114.  The  number  of  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  grown 
from  25  in  the  year  1866  to  38  in  1877- 

115.  The  practice  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  before  granting  a  license, 
is  to  require  the  plans  to  be  approved  by  an  architect  named  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  the  building  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
so  approved.  In  the  case  of  old  thpatres,  suggestions  are  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  they  undergo  extensive  alterations,  the  opportunity  is  taken  to 
require  improvements  with  a  view  to  safety.  Regulations,  so  called,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  theatre,  including  proper  provisions  to  be  taken  against  fire, 
have  always  been  issued,  but  only  lately  in  print.  Once  a  year,  before  the 
license  is  renewed,  on  a  day  of  which  notice  is  given  beforehand,  the  theatre  is 
thoroughly  inspected  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  and  an  architect,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  regulations  have  been  complied  with  ;  but  beyond  this,  there 
is  no  inspection  except  under  special  circumstances,  the  I-ord  Chamberlain's 
office  (the  expense  of  which  is  defrayed  from  the  Civil  List)  not  having  attached 
to  it  any  staflF  available  for  the  purpose. 

1 16.  The  theatres  licensed  by  justices  in  the  parts  of  the  Metropolis  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  six  in  number,  if  the  theatres  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Alexandra  Palace,  and  North  Woolwich,  which  are  in  the 
management  of  London  Companies,  are  taken  into  account,  In  the  case  of  the 
Court  Theatre  at  Chelsea,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chelsea  justices  made  no 
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requirement  as  to  its  construction  previous  to  granting  the  original  license,  nor 
caused  any  inspection  subsequently  to  be  made  until  recently,  when  after  the 
disastrous  fire  at  Brooklyn  Theatre  had  called  attention  to  the  subject,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Chelsea  Bench,  and  the  surveyor  of  the  district,  inspected  the 
Court  Theatre,  and  made  certain  requisitions  with  a  view  to  increased  safety, 
which  the  proprietor  has  complied  with.  The  proprietor  is  also  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  which  are  taken  to  liave  been 
adopted  by  the  magistrates. 

117-  Music  halls,  by  which  are  meant  places  used  for  public  music  and 
dancing,  or  music  alone,  are  not  required  to  be  licensed,  unless  within  the 
City  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  those  being  the 
limits  of  what  is  known  as  the  Music  and  Dancing  Act,  25  Geo.  2,  c.  36, 
which  is  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  disorderly  houses  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
licensing  authority  under  the  Act  are  the  County  Quarter  Sessions. 

1 1 8.  Music  halls  are  distinguished  from  theatres,  by  the  rule  that  no  stage 
plays  may  be  performed  in  them.  They  vary  much  in  size,  an  ordinary  public- 
house  being  equally  qualified  to  be  licensed  with  Exeter  Hall  or  Canterbury 
Hall,  which  are  capable  of  containing  several  thousand  persons.  For  the 
smaller  halls  special  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fire  would  be  unnecessary 
and  oppressive  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  larger  halls  where  the  public  are  accus- 
tomed to  congregate  in  great  numbers,  precautions  are  requisite  almost  as  much  * 
as  in  theatres ;  the  risk  of  fire  from  without  is  the  same,  and  if  a  fire  were  to 
break  out,  or  a  panic  to  arise,  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  public  assem- 
bled would  be  equally  great.  The  chief  difference  is  that  theatres  are  more 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  fire  from  within  by  reason  of  the  shifting  of  the  scenery 
and  lights,  and  the  storage  of  stage  properties  and  other  inflammable  goods  in 
the  various  rooms  of  the  building ;  and  also  have  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  pubUc. 

119.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  music  hall  desires  to  sell  spirits  or  other  liquors,  he 
has  further  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Brewster  Sessions  of  the  Division,  a  matter 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  because  whilst  numerous  means  of 
egress  are  serviceable  in  case  of  fire,  the  licensing  justices  under  the  Intoxicatini^ 
Liquor  Acts  object,  in  the  interests  of  order,  to  allow  amultipUcation  of  entrances 
and  exits  in  what  are  practically  public^houses  on  a  large  scale. 

120.  The  licensing  authority  under  the  Music  and  Dancing  Act  have  no 
power  to  affix  any  conditions  to  a  license  or  to  make  regulations ;  the  only 
option  is  to  refuse  the  grant  of  a  license  or  the  renewal  of  a  license,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  practice,  the  safety  of  the  building,  or  the  precautionary  arrange- 
ments against  fire,  are  not  among  the  matters  considered  by  the  justices :  but 
usually,  before  granting  a  license  in  the  first  instance,  the  justices,  or  some  of 
them,  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  premises,  and  if  the  building  is  intended 
to  be  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor/ the  proprietor,  before  the  building  is 
erected,  can  only  obtain  a  provisional  license,  under  the  Intoxicating  Liquors 
Acts,  by  submitting  a  plan  of  the  building  to  the  justices  exercising  licensing 
jurisdiction  under  those  Acts,  and  obtaining  their  approval. 

121.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hollingshead  the  number  of  music  halls  in 
the  Metropolis  would  appear  to  be  : — 


Concert  and  Music  Halls 

Casino         .        -        - 

Public-Houses 

Local  Halls  -        -        - 


37 

1 
20 
10 


1928,  1929. 


1846  B. 

1822,  1828, 1826. 
2566. 


Appendix  4  B. 


68 


122.  The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  through  district  surveyors,  the  Metropolis  (which  includes  the  City)  being 
divided  into  62  districts  and  a  surveyor  being  assigned  to  each.  The  surveyors 
are  appointed  by  the  Board  from  candidates  certified  as  competent  by  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  after  examination,  and  are  paid  by  fees.  Before 
a  new  building  is  commenced,  or  an  existing  building  altered,  notice  has  to  be 
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given  to  the  district  surveyor,  whose  duty  it  then  hecomes  to  enforce  the 

Section  89.  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  to  frontage,  height,  and  a  numher 
of  other  particulars.  To  these  general  provisions  theatres  and  music  halls  are 
suhject  hke  other  huildings ;  hut  in  addition  they  are  suhject  to  the  special 

Section  8.  provisions  applicable  to  "  puhlic  huildings,"  which  are  defined  to  mean  "  eveay 
huilding  used  as  a  church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  puhlic  worship  ;  also  every 
huilding  used  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction  ;  also  every  building  used 
as  a  college,  public  hall,  hospital,  theatre,  public  concert-room,  puhlic  ball- 
room, public  lecture-room,  public  e^xhibition-room,  or  for  any  other  public 

Section  22.  purpose."  These  special  provisions  require  that  the  floors  of  the  lobbies,  cor- 
ridors, passages,  and  landings,  and  also  the  flights  of  stairs,  shall  be  of  stone  or 
other  fire-proof  material,  and  carried  by  supports  of  a  fire-proof  material,  and 

Section  80.  further  that  every  public  building,  including  the  walls,  roofs,  floors,  galleries, 
and  staircases,  shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
district  surveyor,  or  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  may  be  determined  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  Thus,  unless  dispute  arises  between  the  surveyor  and  the 
parties,  the  matter  never  comes  before  the  Board  at  all,  and  with  so  many 
surveyors,  however  competent,  wide  differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable.  This 
has  been  especially  the  case  as  to  the  question  of  what  is  fire- proof  material; 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice. 

123.  The  actual  condition  of  theatres  with  respect  to  protection  against  fire 
necessarily  varies  in  the  different  cases.  The  more  modem  theatres  are  less 
open  to  objection,  whilst  the  situation  and  construction  of  the  older  ones  leave 

1161  B.  much  to  be  desired;  but,  with  perhaps,  one  exception,  every  theatre  has  a 
separate  exit  for  the  box  audience,  the  pit  audience,  and  the  gallery  audience. 

1256  B.  Most  of  the  theatres,  but  not  all,  are  provided  with  hydrants,  in  some  cases  there 

is  no  main  in  the  immediate  proximity.  In  some  theatres  firemen  are  kept  on 
duty  in  the  building,  but  for  the  most  part,  to  make  use  of  an  expression  quoted 
by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  the  best  extinguisher  of  fire  is  found  to  be  the  carpenter's 
cap.  The  rate  of  insurance  varies  according  to  the  circumstances,  but  in  all  it 
is  very  high,  much  higher  than  would  be  necessary  if  tlie  provisions  against 
fire  were  perfected.  The  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  the 
whole,  are  fairly  carried  out,  but  not  so  thoroughly  as  would  be  the  case  were 
the  theatres  constantly  inspected,  and  a  breach  of  the  regulations  followed  by 
punishment.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  record  that  during  the  last  50  years 
there  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  which  the  life  of  one  of  the  audience  has 
been  lost  from  a  fire  in  a  metropolitan  theatre. 

124.  ITie  condition  of  music  halls,  especially  the  older  halls,  not  having  been 
so  carefully  watched  over,  appears  to  your  Committee  urgently  to  require  im 
provement. 

125.  In  considering  what  amendments  in  the  law  are  necessary,  your  Com- 
mittee do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  any  alteration  in  the  licensing 
authority  of  either  theatres  or  music  halls,  as  this  would  open  up  questions  of 
considerable  difficulty  which  are  beyond  the  range  of  the  present  inquiry  ;  nor  is 
such  alteration  indispensable  to  insure  the  improvements  they  would  suggest. 

126.  The  safety  of  the  public  from  the  danger  of  fire  or  panic  in  a  theatre  or 
other  place  of  amusement  seems  to  depend  on  two  main  sets  of  conditions, 
(1)  those  relating  to  the  building,  its  position,  structure,  and  arrangements  of  a 
permanent  character,  and  (2)  those  relating  to  its  daily  management 

1079  B.  127.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  pressed  on  your  Committee  that  the  licensing 

authority  should  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  considering  the  first  set  of  conditions, 
and  that  this  duty  should  be  assigned  to  some  other  competent  authority,  who 
should  certify  that  the  building  was  qualified,  in  respect  of  safety,  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  licence  was  sought,  and  that  on  this  certificate 
the  licensing  authority  should,  if  they  thought  fit,  grant  the  licence  ;  and  the 
proprietors  of  theatres  who  were  examined  before  your  Committee  all  concurred 
that  some  such  certification  was  highly  desirable. 

128.  Your  Committee  agree  that  the  examination  into  the  safety  of  the 
building  is  a  function  which  should  not  rest  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or 
justices,  neitiier  of  them  possessing  the,  requisite  staff,  and  there  being  objecdons 
to  the  creation  of  a  staff  for  the  purpose  of  performing  duties  which  would  be 

only 
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6nly  occasional.  The  Metropofitan  Board  naturally  suggests  itself  as  ttie  appro- 
priate authority,  being  accustomed  to  the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Acts,  and  already  commanding  the  services  of  a  large  staffed  competent 
architects.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  inclined  to  prefer  a  Government  department, 
which  would  certify  theatres  much  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  their  inspec- 
tors, sanction  the  opening  of  railways  for  traffic. 

129.  Your  Committee,  however,  are  unable  to  adopt  this  proposition,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  would  be  attended  with  diflSculties.  The  Government  could 
not  undertake  this  charge  for  the  metropolis  alone  without  being  pressed 
to  do  the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  out  of  the  question. 
Theatres  and  music  halls  could  not,  without  extreme  inconvenience,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Nor  do 
your  Committee  apprehend  that  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  appointed  the 
certifying  authority,  there  would  be  any  risk  of  collision  with  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain or  the  justices.  The  functions  of  the  licensing  authority  would  remain 
just  as  distinct  as  they  are  now,  when  the  Metropolitan  Boards  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  with  respect  to  theatres 
and  music  hails,  as  well  as  other  public  buildings.  Your  Committee  are  there- 
fore prepared  to  recommend  that  the  duty  of  certifying  a  theatre  or  music  hall 
as  safe  should  be  assigned  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  but  that  this  duty  should 
be  discharged  directly  by  the  Board,  acting  on  their  own  responsibiUty,  after* 
receiving  such  professional  advice  from  their  architects  as  they  may  think 
ezpedieo^,  and  not  be  left  to  the  district  surveyor,  subject  only,  in  case  of  dispute, 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Board.  Indeed,  your  Committee  consider  that  this  change 
should  also  extend  to  the  administration  by  the  Board  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act  in  relation  to  public  buildings  other  than  theatres  or  music 
halls.  In  order  to  prevent  the  hardship  which  would  arise  if  the  appli- 
cant first  went  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a  duly  certified  building,  and  then 
was  refused  a  licence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  justices,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  adopt  a  system  (resembling  that  now  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  for 
the  licensing  of  public- houses)  of  provisional  licences ;  that  is,  licences  granted 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  justices,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  an  examination 
of  the  plans  before  the  building  is  begun,  but  not  operating  until  confirmed,  and 
confirmed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  production  of  certificate  from  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  that  the  buildings  have  been  properly  constructed,  and  are 
duly  qualified.        ^ 

1 30.  The  structural  conditions  and  arrangements  requisite  to  meet  the  danger 
of  fire  or  panic  are  mainly  regulated  by  practical  considerations,  and  could  only 
be  settled  by  experts.  Ab  a  safeguard  against  fire  from  without,  the  building 
should  be  isolated,  either  by  an  intervening  space,  or  by  a  wall  of  proper 
strength  and  material.  With  regard  to  the  interior,  in  addition  to  the  necessity 
of  substantial  fire^)roof  construction,  four  points  appear  especially  to  require 
attention  ;  (1.)  Subdivision  of  risk,  by  separating  from  each  other  the  various 
parts  of  the  buildings,  rooms,  and  passages  by  fire-proof  partitions.  (2.)  Dis- 
tribution of  rooms,  with  a  view  to  minimise  the  chance  of  a  fire  breaking  out ; 
for  instance,  no  room  should  be  constructed  above  the  stage,  nor  should  the 
cstrpenter's  shop  be  allowed  to  be  placed  above  the  lights  of  the  gallery.  (3.) 
Facility  of  egress.  The  outlets  should  be  numerous  and  separate ;  passages 
diould  widen  outwards,  and  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  aodtetice.  In  these  passages  no  steps  should  be  allowed,  or 
other  impediments  likely,  in  case  of  pressure,  to  throw  down  persons  or  injure 
them.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  should  be  made  to  break  the  pressure 
i^  the  intCTposition  of  barriers  at  intervals,  or  giving  an  angular  direction  to 
the  passage:  all  doors  should  open  outwards.  (4.)  Hydrants  in  connection 
with  the  mains,  and  provided  vrith  hose^  should  be  placed  round  the  building, 
and  also  carried  within,  capable  of  throwing  a  jet  to  any  part  of  the  interior. 

131.  Regulations  giving  eflTect  to  these  conditions  should  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  be  applied  to  all  new  buildings, 
though  absolute  uniformity  would,  your  Committee  apprehend,  be  unattainable. 
Existing  buildings  would  be  exempted,  but  (in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
of  the  Mines  Act  and  Explosives  Act)  power  should  be  reserved  to  the  Metro- 
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dangerous,  to  require  the  necessary  alteration  to  be  made,  the  proprietor,  if  he 
objects,  being  entitled  to  refer  the  matter  to  abitration.  Music  halls  not  capable 
of  containing  more,  say,  than  50  persons,  should  be  exempted  altogether. 

132.  With  respect  to  the  daily  management  of  the  theatre,  naked  lights 
should  be  protected  ;  inflammable  materials  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed 
where  they  are  Ukely  to  catch  fire ;  the  hose  and  other  apparatus  should  be 
maintained  in  good  order ;  the  passages  should  be  kept  clear,  and  a  plan  settled 
beforehand  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  fire  or  panic,  each  of  the 

2766. 2081.        employes  being  instructed  as  to  the  place  he  is  to  take,  and  the  duties  he  is  to 
perform,  and  all  being  occasionally  drilled  together  for  the  purpose. 

133.  In  order  to  insure  these  precautions  being  taken,  the  licensing  authority 
should  be  empowered  to  draw  up  rules  applicable  in  the  one  case  to  all  theatres, 
whether  old  or  new,  and  in  the  other  to  all  music  halls,  except  the  smaller  ones, 
which  would  be  exempted.  Breach  of  rules  should  be  punished  by  fine  on 
summary  prosecution.  Inspection  of  some  sort  would  also  from  time  to  time 
be  necessary ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  necessary  legal  powers  should  be  given. 
Your  Committee  do  not  recommend  either  that  firemen  from  the  Brigade  should 
be  constantly  present,  in  order,  if  occasion  should  arise,  to  put  into  operation 
the  apparatus  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  or  that  the  daily  enforcement  of  the 
rules  of  a  licensing  authority  should  be  assigned  to  the  police  Your  Com- 
mittee are  satisfied  that  these  duties  can  be  most  effectually,  as  well  as  most 
economically,  discharged  by  the  regular  employes  of  the  theatre,  acting 
immediately  under  the  eye  and  orders  of  the  manager,  and  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  relieve  the  managers  of  any  of  the  responsibility  that  properly  belongs  to 
them. 

VII.— CONCLUSIONS. 

134.  Your  Conamittee  would  sum  up  their  conclusions  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  statutory  arrangements  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the 
metropohs,  whereby  the  fire  brigade  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  two  separate  police  forces  exist  side  by  side,  and  the  water 
supply  is  sectionally  furnished  by  eight  independent  companies,  are  not 
such  as  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  Ufe  and  property ;  and  contrast 
unfavourably  with  provincial  systems,  where  the  fire  bqgade,  water  supply, 
and  police  are  under  a  single  authority ;  and  that  consolidation  of  manage- 
ment, so  far  as  is  practicable,  is  urgently  required. 

2.  That  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  transferred  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  Metropolis,  so  however  as  to 
constitute  a  distinct  branch  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command 
of  a  separate  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  to  be  authorised  to  act  within 
the  City  of  London  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  entitled  to  super- 
annuation on  the  same  terms  as  those  applying  to  other  constables  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  liberal  provision  being  made  for  those  now 
serving  in  the  Brigade. 

4.  That  the  poUce  stations  and  the  fixed  points  should  be  used  as  fire 
brigade  stations^  or  as  places  where  small  engines  or  other  appliances 
should  be  deposited,  and  that  all  police  constables,  both  of  the  metropolis 
and  City,  should  be  auxiliary  to  the  Fire  Brigade,  but  that,  as  now,  each 
force  should  be  empowered  to  act  only  within  its  own  jurisdiction  except  on 
a  special  requisition. 

5.  That  in  lieu  of  the  limit  of  one  halfpenny  on  the  consolidated  rate, 
there  should  be  substituted  a  limit  of  a  penny  rate  on  the  Metropolitan 
PoUce  District,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  Government  contribution  should 
be  reconsidered.* 

6.  That 

*  The  words  *' correspondingly  increased"  appeared  in  the  first  issue  of  this  Report,  by  a 
clerical  error,  instead  of  the  word  "  reconsidered.^' 
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6.  That  the  contribution  from  the  insurance  companies  should  be  con- 
tinued at  the  present  rate,  and  that  a  charge  should  be  levied  on  owners 
of  uninsured  property  saved  from  fire. 

7.  That  hydrants  should,  without  delay,  be  affixed  to  mains  and  service 
pipes  wherever  there  is  a  constant  supply,  and  should  follow  the  extension 
of  such  supply- 

8.  That  the  water  systems  now  belonging  to  the  various  companies 
should  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  which,  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  constant  supply,  pressure  and  pipage,  should 
be  bound  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the  convenience  of  consumers,  but 
also  to  the  requirements  for  the  extinction  of  fire. 

9.  That  no  new  theatre  or  large  music  hall  in  the  metropolis  should  be 
finally  licensed  until  certified  that,  in  respect  of  position  and  structure,  it 
satisfies  all  due  requirements  for  the  protection  against  danger  from  fire, 
and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be  the  certifying  authority. 

10.  That  with  respect  to  existing  theati'es  and  halls,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  should  have  power  to  call  on  the  proprietor  to  remedy  such  struc- 
tural defects  as  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  the  cause  of  special  danger,  and 
to  admit  of  being  remedied  by  a  moderate  expenditure,  option  being 
allowed  to  the  proprietor  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  arbitration. 

1 1 .  That  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  danger  from  fire,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  justices  should  be  authorised  to  make  regulations  as 
to  the  management  of  theatres  and  music  halls  under  their  jurisdiction ; 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  regulations  are  complied 
with,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inspection  of  these  buildings,  and 
that  any  breach  of  the  r^ulations  should  be  punishable  on  summary 
prosecution. 

12.  That  effect  should  be  given  by  the  Legislature  to  these  recom- 
mendations. 


17  July  \S77. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE    COMMITTEE. 


Thursday y  Ibth  March  1877* 


MEMBERS  present: 


Sir  Henry  Sehrin  Ibbetson* 

Sir  James  M^Ourel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Hayter. 


Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hardcasde. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  M^La^aiL 
Marquis  of  TavisixK^ 


Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibhetson  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  deliberated* 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next^  at  Twehre  oVdock. 


Monday,  \9th  March  1877. 


members  present: 
Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  M^Lagan. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Ejnnaird. 


Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Marquis  of  TaTistock. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Sir  William  Fraser. 


Mr.  Edwin  Chadmck  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'dock. 


Thursday,  22nd  March  1877. 

MEMBERS   present: 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  £iimaird. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Hayter. 


Colonel  Fraser,  Mr.  James  L.  Shuter,  Mr.  JP.   C.  Penrose,  and    Mr.    Arthur  Catts, 
were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next^  at  One  o'dock. 
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Monday y  26th  March  1877. 


HEMBEB8  PRESENT: 


Sir  Henbt  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Hayter. 


Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Sir  James  MH^arel-Hogg. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 


Mr.  WiUiam  Heywood  and  Mr.  William  Swantofi  were  seyerally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  12th  April,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  12/A  April  1877- 

MEMBERS   PRESENT: 

Sir  Henbt  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Herbert 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M^Grarel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk.  - 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr^Spencer  Ponsonby  Fune  and  Mr.  Jethro  T.  Bobiruon  were  severally  examined. 

f  Adjourned  till  Monday  next»  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday f  Itth  April  1677 • 


MEKHEBB  PBE8ENT  : 


Sir  Henbt  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Young. 
Lord  Lin&ay. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 


Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Sir  WilKam  Praser. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Phipps,  Mr.  John  Fish  Poonall^  Mr.  John  Hare,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson f  were  severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Thursday y  \9th  April  1877. 

MEMBEB8  PBB8ENT  : 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Sir  James  M^Grarel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Hayter. 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Eannaird. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 


Mr.  Maurice  Abrahams,  Mr.  John  HoUingshead,  and  Mr.  Robert  Edwin  VtlKers,  were 
severally  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  23rd  Apnl  1877. 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Lord  Lindsay. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  M^Lagan. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Clifton. 


Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Sir  William  Fraser. 

Mr.  Locke. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Hertford^  Lord  Chamberlain  (attending  by 
permission  of  the  House  of  Lords),  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Maberlevy  and  Mr.  Oeorge  VuUiamy, 
were  severally  examined. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  26th  April  1877- 

members  present: 
Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 


Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  Ritchie 


Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Mr.  James  Muir,  C.E.,  were  severally  examined. 

fAdjoumed  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Monday,  ^Qth  April  1977 • 

MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mn  Onslow. 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

!Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  M*Lagan. 

Mr..  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Charles  Greaves  w^as  examined. 


Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Young. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursday,  3rd  May  18/7. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  ; 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 


Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Clifton, 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Ejnnaird. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Mr.  Charles  Oreaves  further  examined^  and  Mr.  Alexander  Dickson  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday,  7th  May  1877. 

members  present  : 
Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Locke. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Mr.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Mr.   Charles   Greaves  were  further  examined,  and   Mr. 
Thomas  Hack  was  examined. 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Two  o'clock. 
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Thursday y  lOM  Ma\f  1877. 

MEMBERS   PRESENT  :      / 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in.  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Forsyth, 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Sii'  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hack  was  farther  examined. 

Mr.  Charles  Few  was  examined. 

Mr.  William  Hamlyn  was  further  examined. 


Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Ml'.  Kinnaird, 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Looke. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday y  \Ath  May  18/7. 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Onslow.  [  Mh  Forsyth. 

Sir  Henry  Peek*  Mr.  Young, 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy.  Mr.  ClifN^n* 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg.  Mr.  Ritcbia. 

Mr.  Hayter.  Mr.  Kinnaird* 

Mr.  M^Lagan.  Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Charles  Few  and  Captain  E,  M,  Shaw  were  furdier  examined, 

[Adjourned  till  Thursday,  July  12th,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Thursdays  I2ik  July  IS77> 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 

Sir  Henry  SBLwnr  Ibbbtsoit  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Lord  Lindsay. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 


Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr;.  M*Lagan. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Sir  Andrew  IjQsk. 
Mr.  Locke. 


DRAFT  REPORT  proposed  by  the  Chairmariy  read  a  firs*  time>  as  fi>lbw& : 

«  PRELIMINARY. 

"  1.  Your  Committee  have  taken  a  large  qqantity  of  evidence  during  the  present  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  Session.  They  have  examined  as  witnesses:  Captain  Shaw,  the 
CoDMnander  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  a  representative  from  each  class  of  engineers  and 
each  class  of  firemen;  the  Chief  Assistaat  Clerk,  tha  AccoiwtMat,  aed  the  Engmeer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  Mr.  Bramwell;  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee,  the  present  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Conamittee; 
engineers  and  other  representatives  of  the  various  metropolitan  water  companies;  officers 
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ofihe  LandoQ  Salvage 'CtMrps  and  of  «e¥eTal  insiiranceocaiq>aiiies;  the  Commiseioner  and 
Assistant  <>oinni]fl9]oner  of  Polioe  of  the  Metropol^  the  •ComnuBsioner  of  Police  for 

the  City;  Mr.  Chadwick,  deputed  by  a  Commrttee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  abo  various 
witnesses  capable  of  giving  information  as  to  the  systems  of  protection  against  fire  whidi 
are  in  operation  at  Brighton,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  as  to  the  erection  of  hydrants 
in  the  City  of  London  and  the  Temple.  i 

^  £•  Yoiir  Cosmmttee  have  referred  to  the  public  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  irf 
the  p»esfliit  inqdiry,  more  cepecially  to — 

"  The  Report  in  1850  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply. 

"  The  Report  in  1862  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Fires 
4n  .ihe  Metropolis* 

"  The  Report  in  1867  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
East  London  Water  Bills  and  the  operation  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1852. 

"  The  Roport  in  1869  oi  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 

"The  Report  in  1871  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Metropolis  Water  Bill,  1871,  No.  2. 

•*  The  Proceedings  in  1873  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Commissjioners  as  to  Regulations 
for  Constant  "Supply  in  the  Metropolis;  and, 

"  The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  commimicated  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

"II.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

"  As  to  the  Administration  of  the  Fire  Briffade  Act  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works. 

"  3.  The  present  brigade  was  established  by  an  Act  passed  in  1865,  but  only  commenc-  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90. 
ing  to  operate  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following  year. 

^  4.  Previo«s  to  1865  the  provision  for  iJie  extinction  of  fire  in  the  Metropolis  consisted 
of  a  force  called  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  voluntarily  set  on  foot  and  sup- 
ported by  the  insurance  companies  at  a  cost  of  about  25,000  Z.  per  annum,  and  of  engines, 
&c.,  maintained  by  the  several  parochial  authorities,  in  pursuance  of  14  Geo.  3,  c.  78,  and 
the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  (3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  90,  s.  44).  There  were  also  a  certain 
number  of  fire  escapes  voluntarily  established  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  from  Fire.  The  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  however,  provided  only  for  the  central 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  where  the  insured  property  was  mainly  situated,  and  even  for  that 
area  <waB  insufficient,  and,  moreover,  its  continuance  was  precarious,  some  of  the  insurance  ^^^' 

csnuMiiies  declining  altogether  to  contribute,  and  the  others  being  in  consequence  un* 
wilhfig  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  brigade. 

"  6.  Fn  1862,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  appointed  to 
oouBid^  the  matter,  and  they  reported  in  favour  of  a  brigade  to  be  established  under  the 
CcnnBisfiiQner  of  Polioe.  The  "Government  of  that  day,  however,  thought  it  more  advis- 
able that  the  authority  should  be  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  one  reason  being 
tfafttiJie  area  whiishthe  brigade  was  to  «erve  was  to  be  the  Metropolis  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

**  6.  It  appears  that  Sir  O.  Grey,  then  Home  Secretary,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  consulted  Captain  Shaw,  who  oommflEnded  the  Fire  Engine  Establishment, 
and  requested  tim  to  submit  a  scheme  and  estimate  for  the  new  brigade,  taking  into 
aeoomit  the  then  condition  of  the  MetropoUs,  its  population  and  area,  and  the  nuim>er  of 
konses  ocnd  value  of  property  to  be  protected.  Captain  Shaw's  first  scheme  showed  a 
probable  annual  oost  of  70,000  /.,  but  was  set  aside  as  too  expensive.  The  second  scheme, 
fwitfa  wi  ratimate  of  52,000  i.,  was  rejected  for  the  same  reason.  Captain  Shaw  was  then 
instructed  to  frame  a  third  soheme  limited  to  a  cost  of  50,000  /.,  as  the  sum  which  it  wsa 
contemplated  would  be  yielded  by  a  ^  t/.  rate  on  the  Metropolis,  if  reinforced  with  contri- 
biltions  from  Government  and  insurance  companies.  Sir  G.  Grey  being  of  opinion  that 
Parliament  would  not  sanction  the  imposition  of  any  higher  rate  on  the  Metropolis  for  the 

?urpose  of  protection  from  fire.  In  order  that  the  prescribed  limit  might  not  be  exceeded, 
laptain  Shaw  was  instructed  not  to  include  in  his  estimate  any  expenditure  on  fire 
escapes,  the  taking  ov6r  of  which  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  it  was  proposed  should  be 
postponed  until  the  progressive  yield  from  the  sources  of  income  should  put  the  Board 
mto  possession  of  ampler  funds.  With  regard  to  capital,  an  outlay  was  contemplated  of 
401,000  /.,  in  addition  to  the  plant  and  stations  of  the  insurance  companies,  which  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Board  without  payment.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  Captain  Shaw  sub- 
mitted his  third  scheme,  and  that  Sir  G.  Grey  introduced  and  carried  the  Bill. 

**  7.  The  Act  declared  tliat  after  1st  January  1866  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  and 
protecting  life  and  property  in  the  case  of  fire  should,  within  the  Metropolis,  be  entrusted 
to  rthe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

^  8.  The  area  to  be  served  by  the  brigade  was  defined  as  the  Metropolis,  i.e.,  the  City, 
and  parislies  and  places  outside  the  City  which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metro- 
s', e  2  politan 
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politan  Board.  This  area  is  smaller  than  the  area  served  by  the  Metropolitan  police  and 
the  City  police ;  smaller  also  than  the  area  served  by  the  various  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies.  The  Act,  however,  enabled  the  Fire  Brigade  to  render  for  payment  special 
services  beyond  the  Metropolis. 

**  9.  The  Act  regulated  the  relation  of  the  Board  and  the  biigade  to  the  police,  and  to 
the  water  companies,  both  of  whom,  it  is  obvious,  exercise  important  functions  with  regard 
to  extinction  of  6res.  These  matters  will  be  dealt  with  separately  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
'  this  Report ;  for  the  present  your  Committee  would  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Fire  Brigade  has  been  established  and  administered  by  the 
Board. 

"  10.  The  Board  was  empowered  to  purchase,  if  it  thought  fit,  the  stations  and  plant 
belonging  to  the  parochial  authorities,   but  th^    stations  and   plant  of  the   insurance 
companies  were  to  be  transferred  without  any  payment  except  the  satisfaction  of  all 
existing  obligations  of  the  companies,   including  the  pensions  of  any  officers  already 
2979.  retired.     The   mortgages    on    the    stations,   it  is  necessary   to  mention,    amounted   to 

7,000/. 

"11.  In  order  to  meet  the  capital  expenditure  requisite  to  start  the  brigade,  the 
Boai*d  were  authorised  to  raise  a  siun  of  40,000  /.,  and  in  the  course  of  10  years 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  they  on  two  occasions,  received  further  borrowing 
powers,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  actually  borrowed  (up  to  the  time  when  the 
sittings  of  your  Committee  commenced)  being  130,000  /.,  viz.  : — 


Under  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865         .        .        -        - 

Under   Metropolitan  Board  of  Works   Loans  Act, 
1869 

Under  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Loans  Act, 
1875 

Total    -    .    -    £. 


£. 
40,000 

75,000 

15,000 


130,000 


"  The  whole  of  this  sum  has  been  expended  solely  in  the  providing  of  station-houses, 
fire-engines,  fire-escapes,  and  permanent  plant ;  no  part  could  have  been  lawfully 
applied  or  in  fact  has  been  applied,  to  meet  current  expenses  properly  chargeable  to 
income. 

*^  12.  Before,  however,  this  summary  of  expenditiure  can  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  powers  which  the  Board,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  10  vears  possessed  of  raising 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  some  further  explanation  is  necessary  as  to 
the  75,000  /.  raised  under  the  Loans  Act  of  1869.  .     • 

"  13.  By  that  Act  (which  instituted  the  Consolidated  Bate,  and  which  was  brought  in 
as  a  Bill  by  the  Government;,  the  Board  were  enabled  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding 
10,000,000  /.  to  cover  the  aggregate  of  their  then  actual  and  prospective  liabilities  in 
respect  of  main  drainage,  embankments,  and  other  purposes  therein  specified^  amongst 
which  were  those  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Act. 

"  14.  The  Loans  Act,  however,  did  not  specify  the  respective  amoimts  of  the  several 
liabilities,  and  therefore  did  not  apportion  the  money  so  authorised  to  be  raised,  but 
the  limit  of  10  millions,  it  appears,  was  inserted  after  a  careful  estimate  made  by  the 
Board,  and  approved  by  the  Treasury,  and  in  this  estimate  (the  substance  of  which 
was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  the  sum  set  down 
as  that  which  would  probably  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fire  Brigade  was 
50,000  /.  The  estimate,  however,  also  left  a  margin  oi  136,000  /.  for  contingencies  on  all 
undertakings  mentioned  in  the  Act,  and  for  minor  improvements  ;  and,  in  the  result^  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  drew  upon  this  margin  for  the 
purposes  of  Fire  Brigade  a  sum  of  25,000  Z.,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  50,000  /., 
making  together  a  total  of  75,000  /. 

"  15.  In  raising  this  sum  of  75,0(X)  /.,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  regard 
being  had  to  the  demands  of  their  other  imdertakings,  the  Board  exercised  to  the  full 
the  powers  which  under  the  Loans  Acts  of  1869  were  practically  available  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  for  the  Fire  Brigade.  It  is  true  that  the  limit  of  10  millions 
was  not  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  actually  reached,  and  that  the  provisions  in 
the  Act  of  1869,  the  general  terms  of  which  were  not  incompatible  with  the  appropriation 
of  anv  part  of  the  balance  to  the  Fire  Brigade,  have  not  been  formally  repealed. 
Practically,  however,  the  balance  is  entirely  pledged  for  other  purposes,  and  had  it  been 
38  &  39  Vict.  c.  75.  otherwise,  any  power  to  divert  it  to  the  Fire  Brigade  has  now  been  taken  away  by  the 
indirect  operation  of  the  Act  of  1875,  which  enacted  that  in  future  annual  budgets  should 
be  laid  by  the  Board  before  Parliament,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  rule,  provided  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December  1876,  for  increasing  the  capital  outlay  on  the  Fire  Brigade 
by  a  sum  not  exceeding  15,000  /.,  redeemable  in  30  years ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that 
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since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1875,  no  further  money  could  be  borrowed  for  the  Fire 
Brigade  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

"  16.  Your  Comiuittee  think  it  right  to  mention  that,  since  their  appointment,  the 
Board  has  obtained  further  powers  of  borrowing.  By  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Loans)  Act,  1876,  it  is  declared  that  Section  3  of  the  Loans  Act  of  1875  shall  be 
construed  as  if  the  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  up  to  31st  December  1876,  has  been 
limited  to  55,000/.  instead  of  15,000/.,  and  the  Board  are  further  authorised  to  raise  up  to 
31st  December  1877  a  annx  Eot  exceeding  205(K)0  /,  The  combined  effect  of  these  two 
enactments  will  therefore  be  to  add  60,000  /.  to  the  capital  outlay  upon  the  brigade, 
making  a  total  of  190,000  L 

*'  17.  With  respect  to  income^  the  sources  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  1865  have  remained 
unchanged,  ejccept  that  by  the  Act  of  1869  the  interest  accruing  since  that  date  on  the 
borrowed  capital  is  made  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Rate,  instead  of  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  income  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  That  income,  however,  has  been  rapidly 
progressive  from  the  nature  of  its  sources,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  : 

Annual  Yielb- 


I  &  40  Vict.  c.  oo. 


smz 


SouRCxfi  or  Income. 


A  mm  from  the  rate^  eqiiivalent  to 
\d.  in  Che  £.  in  tb«  Mctropolb 
iwm  levied  by  the  Conf^lidat^d 
Rate)  [34^2]. 


1  A  wntributiDn  from  the  inHortnce  er>m^ 
panies  inBiinug  pro  [  jerty  i  n  the  M  r  t  ro- 
poHi,  the  conUibutioQ  bMing'  at  the 
rttoaff56^-  In  every  million  on  I  be 
1^^  amounl  iiiAured  in  the  Metro- 


2,  ApimC  Toted  fltmaallv  hj  P&fUiiinetit 
of  10,0001. 


£. 


IIJ05O 


lOOOO 


31,795 


ii^ses 


10,000 


I 


t 

1863. 

isao. 

1870, 

187L 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

a3,743f 

3a,860 

38,966 

2B^;m 

13,794 

14^1 

14,806 

IM<2 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

l%m       1873 


4i,aoa 


i^m 


10,000 


£. 

42,ta6 


16^75 


10,000 


4S,8)0 


17pO07 


10,000 


1875. 


£. 

43^14 


18,003 


10,000 


!87lj. 

(By  <?^iln)ii- 

tion.) 


£. 
48,148 


18,0ua 


10,0(K> 


"  In  addition,  there  have  been  in  each  year  raiscellaneoua  receipts  from  penalties  imposed 
on  occupiers  of  houses  where  chimneys  have  been  on  fire,  from  payments  for  special 
BerviceB  rendered  beyond  the  metropolitan  limita^  and  from  other  minor  sources. 

"IS,  The  whole  of  the  income  thus  obtained  has  been  spent  upon  the  brigade.  In 
the  earlier  years^  np  to  the  Loaoi^  Act  of  1869  (which  conferred  on  the  Board  further 
powers  of  borrowing),  a  considerable  part  was  applied  to  what  would  be  more  properly 
capital  expenditure,  and  in  1867  the  Board  enlarged  its  operations  by  taking  over  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Prottrction  of  Life  from  Fire  ihe  charge  of  fire-escapes,  which,  as 
conducted  by  that  society,  required  an  outlay  of  8,000  L  or  9,000  L  per  annum.  Nor  did  the 
Board  obtain  fbr  the  purpoi^e  any  additional  resources,  notwithstanding  that  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee,  to  wdiora  the  question  had  been  referred,  had,  in  the  previous 
year,  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  income  of 
the  Board  was  required  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  that  if  the  protection  of 
life  was  also  to  be  undertaken  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Board  should  apply  to  Parlia* 
meut  for  further  taxing  powera. 

"19,  From  this,  amongst  other  causes,  in  several  instances  the  accounts  of  the  year 
ihowed  a  deficit  which  had  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  income  of  the  succeeding 
year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  of  10  years  the  Board  have  felt  themselves 
more  or  less  hampered  for  want  of  means, 

"  20_  But  with  the  one  exception  above  mentioucd  (as  to  the  relief  from  the  interest 
on  borrowed  capital)  the  Boai'd  have  made  no  application  to  Pailiament  for  authority  to 
enlarge  the  income  of  the  brigade,  being  re-strained  partly  by  the  strong  opinion  expressed 
by  Sir  G,  Grey  at  the  commencement  as  to  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  rate  of  |</., 
and  partly  no  doubt  by  a  i^ense  of  the  gi'cat  demandis  which  they  were  making  on  the 
ratepayers  for  other  and  larger  undertakings- 

"2L  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  these  funds  have  been  spent,  no  complaint 
was  made  to  your  Uommittee  of  any  wasteful  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Board  ;  no  want 
of  economy  can  be  inferred  from  contrasting  the  establishment  actually  maintained  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  present  time  with  the  establishment  which  the  eitimate  ot  1865 
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28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90, 
».28. 

4746. 


i)67.  359. 1717. 
3861. 


1136,  Shaw. 


196. 


129.  1170,7!. 


and  apart  from  the  fundamental  question  as  to  hydrants,  that  is  to  say,  assuming  that  the 
system  of  extinguishing  fires  by  means  of  engines  fed  by  water  procured  from  the  {npes 
through  plugs  was  the  proper  system  to  be  developed,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Board  has  been  judicious. 

^'  22.  The  Board  administers  the  Act  chiefly  through  a  special  committee  called  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee,  to  whom,  in  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Act, 
it  has  aelegated  certain  of  its  powers  ;  but  the  Board  reserves  to  itself  the  final  settlement 
of  the  larger  questions,  such  as  the  amount  of  salaries,  the  purchase  of  fire  engines,  and 
the  erection  of  additional  stations,  &c.,  and  from  time  to  time  refers  other  matters  (t*^., 
the  questions  of  superannuation  and  hydrants)  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee. 

**23.  To  Captain  Siiaw  is  entrusted  the  disposal  and  control  of  the  force,  and  in 
these  matters  his  discretion  is  unfettered  ;  he  is  also  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee,  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their  decision. 

"  24.  The  brigade  is  recruited  exclusively  from  sailors  of  the  Koyal  Kavy  and 
Merchant  Service. 

^^  25.  With  regard  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  force,  your  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  there  is  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the  promptitude,  energy,  and  courage 
of  the  men,  and  as  to  the  skill  with  which  they  are  handled  by  their  ofiicers. 

"  26,  Statistics  were  put  in  by  tibe  Board,  showing  that  in  the  course  of  the  10  yeacs 
the  promotion  of  what  m  the  books  of  the  brigade  are  termed  ^  serious  fires,*  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ^  slight  fires,'  has  been  reduced,  having  fallen  from  24  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  in  1865  to  11  per  cent,  in  1875,  and  having  in  1872  been  as  low  as  8  per  cent. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  attach  an  exact  value  to  these  statistics,  both  because  the 
expression  *  serious  fires '  is  one  which  it  is  acknowledged  docs  not  admit  of  a  precise 
definition,  and  because  the  numoer  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  degrees  of  'fires  depend 
on  circumstances  over  which  the  brigade  has  no  control. 

**  27.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  actual  constitution  of  the  brigade  in  the  year 
1875,  as  compared  (1)  with  the  force  which  it  superseded  in  1866 ;  (2)  with  the  estab- 
lisJinient  which  Captain  Shaw  estimated  as  necessary  in  1866  in  his  third  and  lowest 
estimate  of  the  preceding  year  ;  and  (3)  with  the  establishment  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  same  officer,  would  be  needed  at  the  present  time,  in  order  completely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Metropolis  : — 


Area  in 
Square 
Miles  for 
which  Force 
operated. 

Stations. 

Firs  Enginbs. 

MlK. 

Cost. 

I 

1 

Total. 

1 

1 

Total. 

Fire 
Escapes. 

Fire 
lirigade. 

if 

Total. 

1866 

Force  taken  o^er  from  tSie 
Insurance  Companies. 

■ 

10 

- 

17 

2 

19 

1 

- 

88 

- 

314 

(including 
85  parish 
engine 
keepers.) 

- 

- 

1866 

Force    as    propoaed    by 
Captain    Sbaw   in  his 
Third  Estimate. 

121 

50^000 

89 
(but  of  these, 
37  were  mi- 
nor stations.) 

129 

Not     in- 
eluded  in 
Estimate. 

351 

1875 

Actual  Force  -        -        - 

121 

- 

49 

4 

58 

111 

3 

114 

106 

268 

ISO 

398 

1876 

Force  which,  in  Captain 
Shaw's  opinion,  would 
be  complBte. 

121 

120,000 

— 

169 

—  • 

— 

330 

200 

<          — 

- 

981 

"  28.  Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
based  on  these  figures,  and  the  shortcomings  that  have  by  various  witnesses  been 
imputed  to  tlie  existing  establishment  and  administration  ;  but  at  the  outset  your 
Committee  would  wish  to  guard  against  a  misconception  that  might  arise  from  the 
separate  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

*^  29.  The  present  establishment  of  the  brigade  is  constituted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  entire  work  of  fire  extinction,  properly  so  called,  belongs  to  the  brigade, 
unassisted  in  this  respect  by  the  police,  and  that  the  only  mode  of  extinguishing  fires  is 
the  use  of  fire  engines  fed  by  the  release  of  water  through  plug-holes  on  the  water 
pipes.  If  i;his  sj^stera  is  to  be  maintained,  a  considerable  increase  to  the  establishment 
ot  the  brigade  will,  as  presently  pointed  out,  be  undoubtedly  required  ;  but  much  of  this 
increase  would  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  ultimately  even  large  economies  might  become 
possible,  if  the  police  force  and  police  stations  could  be  utflised,  and  if  the  method  of 
fire  extinction  by  means  of  hydrants  could  be  adopted,  two  important  questions  that  are 
reserved  for  subsequent  consideration  in  this  Beport  The  subject  in  fact  cannot  be 
dealt  with  satisfactorily,  except  as  a  whole. 

"  30.  To 
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"  30.  To  take,  then,  the  various  points  of  complaint,  in  succession  : — 

"  31.  The  head-quarter  station  in  Watlin-street  has  long  needed  to  be  replaced  by 
another  more  easy  of  access,  and  offering  much  larger  space  accommodation.  A  recom- 
me^datIon  to  this  effect  was  offered  by  Captain  Shaw  in  October  1868,  and  was  repeated 
by  him  in  1872  and  1875,  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a  site  was  attended  with  difficulty 
from  financial  and  other  causes.  Tour  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
since  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  a  site  satisfactory  to  Captain  Shaw  nas  been 
obtained  in  Southwark  Bridge-road. 


3186.  3197.  3202. 


4832  B. 


1318. 


608-615,  Shaw. 
6320.  6393,  Lovell. 


6445. 

2923. 

2912. 3435. 

2923. 

2015.  3436. 

2919. 
6342. 


"  32.  It  was  shown  to  your  Committee  that  in  three  out  of  the  four  districts  in  which 
the  Metropolis  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  fire  brigade,  there  are  places  more  than 
a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest  station.  This  provision  seems  to  your  Committee  to  be 
decidedly  inadequate,  if  reliance  for  the  extinction  of  fire  is  to  be  placed  exclusively 
upon  the  engines  of  the  brigade.  Captain  Shaw,  indeed,  went  so  far  aa  to  say  that  the 
establishment  would  not  be  ownplete  unless  the  existing  number  of  stations  was  mora 
than  trebfed.  The  insurance  compani^  also  specially  complained  that  in  several  case& 
stations  which  were  conveniently  near  for  the  protection  of  warehoufiea,  &c.,  containing 
large  aceixmulations  of  insured  goods,  had  been  abandoned  for  stations  further  off  selected 
for  more  general  but  less  important  considerations.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  these  complaints  were  substantiatf^d  in  the  case  of  the  Ffu*ringdou-street  and  Sloane*  7096  et  seq.  Swanton. 
square  stations.  ^^^^'  ^"^ 

^*  33.  Near  tte  river,  where  there  are  vast  warehouses  with  an  indifferent  water  supply 
on  the  land  side,  the  main  provision  for  extinguishing  fires  consists  of  floaling  engines,  and 
this  provision,  though  much  enlarged  ^nce  the  establishment  of  the  force  is^  in  the  pre- 
sent condition,  of  the  water  s.upply,  still  very  far  fi'om  sufficient  A  plan  suggested  by 
the  insurance  companies  in  1871  (of  small  floating  engines  having  the  propelling  and 
pumping  machinery  on  one  bottom)  was  rejected  by  the  Board  on  the  advice  of  Captain 
Shaw ;  in  July  1874,  Captain  Shaw  made  a  new  suggestion  of  steam  launches  to  bring 
up  the  rafts  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fire,  but  no-  definite  action  has  been  taken  upon  it, 
chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  want  of  funds. 

'*  34w  Sleeping  Quarters. —  Before  takinfi^  over  the  brigade  the  Board,  on  the  24th  of  *   * 

November  1865,.  came  a  resolution  that  for  the  present,  aad  until  fucthec  order,  the  whole 
of  tke  men  to  be  employed  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  should  live  at  the  statioofr 
to  whick  they  were  attached.  The  stations  existing  at  tbat  time  were  not  such,  as  to* 
admit  of  this  resolution  being  earned  out,  and  could  not  in  many  cases  be  enlarged.  But 
notwithstanding  the  above  resolution,  the  new  stations  built  by  the  Board  during  the 
first  few  years  of  tlieir  administration  were  not  constructed  with  sufficient  sleeping  room, 
the  reason  being  the  want  of  funds.  But  in  the  yeur  1869  the  Bowd»  as  already  stated,,  2980,  but  see  557. 
acquired  further  borrowing  powers,  and  the  stations  erected  since  that  date  are  all  pro- 
vided with  sleeping  quarters  sufficient  for  the  men  who  are  posted  there,  and  also  in  the 
case  of  firemen  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  class  for  their  wives  and  families.  The 
absence  of  the  same  accommodation  at  the  older  stations  obliging  the  men  to  be  lodged 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  is  detrimental  to  the  service.  There  are  altogether  26  stations 
where  it  is  necessary  to  allow  extra  time  for  the  running  out  of  the  engines. 

"  35,  There  is  no  telegraphic  communication  between  the  fire-brigade  statians  and  the 
police  stations  with  two  exceptions,  Watling-strect  being  connected  with  ScothuKt-yacd,. 
and  the  fire-brigade  station  at  Woolwich  being  connected  with  the  police  station  at 
Shooter's-hill. 


2979. 


2974.  3515-3620. 
4033. 


565. 


629,  530. 


^^  36.  Telegraphic  communication  is  also  absent  between  the  fire-eseape  stations  and 
fire-brigade  stations;  fire-escapes  are  not  manned  in  the  day-time,  and  ihe  number  of  them 
(106)  your  Committee  consider  to  be  below  the  requirements,  Captain  Shaw  recommending 
that  it  ^ould  be  raised  to  200. 

**  37.  The  strength  of  the  force  is,  in  the  judgnyent  of  your  Committee,  inadequate  for 
the  work  which  is  now  assigned  to  them  to  do.  If  from  the  total  force  as  now  establi^ed 
of  398  men,  there  be  deducted  130  as  approximately  representing  the  number  employed  in 
fire-escapes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  men  serving  the  stations  and  engines  in 
1875  is  less  by  84  than  the  number  which  Captain  Shaw  in  his  lowest  estimate  of  1866 
pronounced  as  necessary  at  that  time,  and  this,  although  in  the  interval  the  population 
of  the  metropolis  has  increased  17  per  cent,  and  the  accumulation  of  property  to  an 
unknown  but  certainly  enormous  degree. 

"  38.  One  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  the  brigade  is  that  neither  the  engiiws 
nor  fire-esei^es  can  always  be  worked  with  that  thcnrough  eflectivenesB  that  ought  to  be 
invariably  assured.  The  proportion  of  men  has  to  be  supplemented  as  best  it  may,  partly 
by  the  improvised  assistance  of  bye  standers,  to  whom  a  slight  remuneration  is  made  fimr 
their  services,  and  partly  by  extraordinary  energy  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  engaged,  the 
officers  being  frequently  obliged  to  divert  themselves  from  what  would  be  their  exclusive 
duty,  the  superintendence  of  operations,  in  order  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  performance  of 
rank  and  file  duties. 


3840. 
6789. 
1041. 


G29. 


681. 


342. 
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'*  39.  Another  consequence  is,  that  when  a  call  is  made  on  a  station  on  account  of  fire, 
the  station  is  left  weak  handed  for  any  further  demand,  perhaps  with  only  one  man  to  keep 
up  the  communication,  perhaps  with  none,  and  then  the  station  is  temporarily  closed. 
A  ^strict  thus  cut  off  from  all  means  of  communication  is  in  a  helpless  condition ;  other- 
wise, however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  each  station  should 
be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  normal  requirements  of  its  district ;  in  case  of  emergency, 
reliance  may  fairly  be  placed  upon  assistance  to  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  districts, 
the  brigade  being  so  organised  as  to  admit  of  easy  or  rapid  concentration. 

^321. 3916. 4063.         "  40,  A  third  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  numbers  is  to  aggravate  the  lot  of  those 

that  are  employed.     It  occasionally  happens  that  men  are  engaged  in  active  and  exhaust- 

2047. 3908.         ing  labour  tor  many  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  in  some  cases  this  overwork  and  want  of  rest, 

coupled  with  exposure,  have  led  to  sickness  and  premature  breaking  down.     But  it  was 

completely  substantiated  that,  for  want  of  men,  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  the  proper 

amount  of  relaxation.     The  men  have  few  nights  in  bed,  and  except  on  special  leave, 

304 .307.  686.       which  can  be  but  sparingly  granted,  they  cannot  quit  the  station  at  any  time  during  the 

24  hours,  as  they  must  be  on  the  spot  to  obey  a  summons  which  may  come  any  instant. 

Loss  of  liberty  and  long  periods  of  constrained  inaction  are  no  doubt  inseparable  from  a 

fireman's  calling,  but  they  constitute  its  most  trying  incidents ;  and  the  service  can  hardly 

be  said  to  be  properly  organised  unless  it  provides  reasonable  relaxation.     For  the  want  of 

this  the  fireman's  life  is  made  needlessly  irksome,  and  the  popularity  of  the  service  seriously 

1005.  impaired.     Captain  Shaw  represented  that  in  order  to  redress  this  grievance,  it  would  be 

necessary  to  enlarge  the  brigade  by  50  per  cent,  or  200  men,  without  any  increase  of 

duties  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  estimate  errs  on  the  side  of  liberality  ;  but  at  all 

events  this  inquiry  by  your  Committee  has  already  ccmvincedthe  officers  of  the  Board  of  the 

4997  B.  expediency  of  taking  some  steps  in  the  matter,  and  Captain  Shaw  has  now  been  authorised 

to  employ  assistants  in  the  place  of  all  men  sick  and  all  men  under  instruction,  a  change 

which  has  already  produced  a  considerable  mitigation. 

*'41.  But  the  most  serious  result  arising  from  the  short-handedness  of  the  force  is,  that 
there  is  left  no  reserve  at  all  adequate  to  deal  with  any  extraordinary  emergency  such  as 
might  happen  any  day  or  night,  if  two  or  more  exceptionally  large  conflagrations  were  to 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  Hitherto  the  force  has  proved  equal  to  any  strain  that  has 
been  put  upon  it,  but  the  total  force  available  at  night  (after  deducting  the  number  of 
7681.  men  on  escape  duty,  or  station  duty,  or  sick,  or  under  instruction)  appears  to  be  under 

200  men,  whereas  in  Liverpool  it  amounts  to  100.  To  meet  such  contingencies,  Captain 
Shaw  would  recommend  that  the  force  should  be  increased  to  930  men,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  stations  and  plant,  as  already  mentioned.  Your  Committee  reserve  to  a  later 
part  of  the  Report  their  opinion  as  to  tne  mode  in  which  this  important  matter  should  be 
dealt  with.  For  the  present,  they  would  only  point  out  that  Captain  ShaVs  estimate 
of  the  necessary  addition  was  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the  brigade  should  be  self- 
sufficing. 

**42.  Superannuation. —  A  serious  grievance  put  forward  by  the  men  was  the  absence 
of  any  provision  for  superannuation.     In  the  fire-engine  establishment,  administered  by 
the  insurance  companies,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  regular  system  of  superannuation, 
but  the  companies  are  stated  to  have  been  liberal  in  their  dealings  in  cases  where  a 
0005^  pension  appeared  to  be  deserved.     There  was,  however,  a  fund  called  a  ^  Superannuation 

Fund,'  to  which  each  man  subscribed  6  rf.  a  week  out  of  his  pay,  and  from  which,  on 
retirement,  he  was  allowed  (unless  he  was  awarded  a  pension )  to  withdraw  the  whole 
amount  he  had  paid  in,  with  accumulations ;  and  in  case  of  his  death  this  right  passed  to 
his  executors.  On  the  Metropolitan  Board  taking  over  the  stations  and  plant  of  the 
\5ompanies'  establishment,  the  men  agreed  to  transfer  their  services  on  receiving  an 
assurance  from  the  Board  that  the  arrangement  as  to  the  fund  should  be  continued,  and 
that  in  every  case  a  pension  should  be  awarded  to  the  widow  of  a  man  killed  in  the 
service.  No  scale  of  pension,  however,  was  fixed  for  these  eases,  nor  did  the  Board 
exercise  the  powers  which  they  had  under  the  Act  to  make  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  firemen  in  case  of  accident,  or  to  their  wives  and 
.  families  in  case  of  their  death  whilst  in  the  service,  or  with  respect  to  the  pensions  or  allow- 
ances to  be  paid  in  case  of  retirement. 

4606.  "  43.  Accordingly  the  former  arrangement  as  to  the  superannuation  fund  was  merely 

3676.  continued,  except  that  in  the  year  1870  the  title  was  changed  to  ^  savings  fund,'  the  sub- 

scriptions being  regularly  invested  in  metropolitan  stock,  and  the  interest  accumulated, 
^e  pp.  629, 690      As  a  fact,  only  three  firemen  have  been  killed  in  the  service.    In  two  of  these  cases  the 
of  Appendix.        ^gu  yj^rQ  unmarried,  and  nothing  was  given,  though  in  one  of  them  the  father  of  the 
8693.  deceased  made  an  application  representing  that  he  had  been  partly  dependant  on  his  son's 

eamincs.  In  the  third  an  allowance  was  awarded  for  a  year  to  the  widow,  but  was  then 
stoppea,  because  the  public  had  raised  a  subscription  of  1,775  h  for  the  family.  In  the 
case  of  firemen  dying  in  the  service,  gratuities  varying  between  10  /.  and  40  /.  have  been 
given,  but  only  where  a  widow  or  children  had  to  be  provided  for.  And,  in  addition, 
5/.  is  allowed  for  funeral  expenses,  whether  the  fireman  died  or  was  killed  in  the 
service. 

"  44.  In  case  of  retirement  for  infirmity,  pensions  have  been  granted  in  all  the  instances 
where  service  has  exceeded  11  years,  but  these  are  only  four  in  number.    In  33  other 
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instances  small  gratuities  have  been  given  by  way  of  addition  to  the  savings  returned  from 
the  fund. 

"  45.  The  men  appear  to  have  been  much  dissatisfied,  and  not  without  reason,  both  at 
the  slender  amount  of  the  pensions  and  gratuities  when  granted,  and  at  the  refusal  of 
pensions  in  other  cases,  but  so  far  as  appears,  the  first  remonstrance  on  the  subject  was 
addressed  to  the  Board  in  1873.  Early  in  the  following  year,  a  formal  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  men  for  accieptance  by  the  Board,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  matter  in 
different  forms  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  and  the  -Boai'd  itself.  These  deliberations,  however, 
came  to  no  definitive  result  after  tliis  Committee  had  been  appointed.  On  the  31st  March 
1876,  a  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board ;  but  the  very  next  day,  before  it  was  formally 
issued,  the  men  presented  a  memorial  in  which  they  imanimously  rejected  it.     The  matter  4825. 

was  then  allowed  to  drop  for  a  time,  but  early  in  the  present  year  another  superannuation 
scheme,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  was  proposed  by 
the  Board  ana  accepted  by  the  men,  and  is  now  in  operation.  The  grievance  may  there- 
fore be  taken  to  be  at  last  disposed  of. 

"  46.  In  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  this  .redress  came 
80  late.  In  justice  to  the  Board,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board  were  not 
imder  any  contract  to  pronde  superannuation  (except  to  the  widows  of  those  killed  in  the 
service),  and  therefore  that  the  men,  in  demanding  superannuation,  were  in  effect  demand- 
ing for  themselves  an  increase  of  pay  ;  that  the  framing  of  a  superannuation  scheme,  to  be 
satisfactory  both  to  the  Board  and  to  the  various  ranlcs  of  those  employed,  was  a  work 
which  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  required  much  care  and  consideration ;  but 
in  this  case  was  peculiarly  complicated  on  account  of  the  necessity  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  back  ser^•ice,  the  fire  brigade  having  existed  so  long  without  a  system  of  super- 
annuation, and  ha^-in^  been  originally  constituted  of  men  transferred  n*om  two  other 
services,  neither  of  winch  was  under  the  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  Committee  would 
ftirther  express  their  opinion  that  the  men,  being  misled  by  the  not  sufficiently  explicit 
lan^age  of  the  scheme  of  1876,  hastily  rejected  it,  without  understanding,  or  so  much  as 
askmg  for  an  explanation  of  its  provisions,  which  at  all  events,  in  their  retrospective 
operation,  were  hberal. 

"  47.  As  the  result  of  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  men  on  these  various  grounds, 
Captain  Shaw  represented  to  your  Committtee  that  the  ser\ice  had  been  rendered  less 
popular  than  it  would  othen^ise  have  been.     In  proof,  he  stated  that  he  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  recruits,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  lower  the  standard ;  that  whereas  930. 
the  ace  of  admission  was  originally  not  to  exceed  25,  it  had  recently  been  relaxed  to  30,           ojq.  926. 
and  tiaat  even  this  period  could  not  always  be  adhered  to.     Your  Committee,  however, 
consider  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  firemen  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  rule  of 
the  brigade  that  none  but  sailors  should  be  admitted,  a  rule  which,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  brigade  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com-              6862. 
mittee,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon. 

"  48.  The  results  of  the  examination  by  your  Committee  into  this  part  of  the  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up:  If  the  present  system  of  fire  extinction  is  to  be  continued,  that 
is  to  say,  if,  as  heretofore,  fire  engines  are  to  be  the  only  appliances  employed,  and  if  for 
the  purpose  of  working  those  engines  a  separate  force  is  to  be  maintained  under  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  your  Committee,  without  adopting  the  exact  figures  named  by 
Captain  Shaw,  are  of  opinion  that,  as  pointed  out  by  him,  there  are  required  more  stations, 
more  engines  as  well  on  the  river  as  on  land,  more  fire  escapes,  better  telegraphic 
communication,  and  an  increase  of  the  force  both  for  ordinary  operations  and  for  special 
emergencies ;  in  short,  a  general  extension  of  the  establishment,  involving  a  large  addi- 
tional expenditure. 

•aiL— POLICE. 

"  49.  The  Fii-e  Brigade  Act  expressly  authorised  all  i>olice  constables  to  aid  the  brigade 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  gave  them  power  to  close  streets,  and  to  remove  any 

Krsons  interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  brigade.  General  orders  have  accordingly 
en  issued  on  the  subject,  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  copy  of  which 
was  laid  before  your  Committee.  From  these,  it  appears  that  the  first  duty  of  a  police 
constable,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  on  his  beat,  is  to  give  the  alarm  on  the  spot,  and 
arouse  the  inmates  and  neighbours;  next,  he  gives  or  sends  (generally  by  means  of  a  by- 
stander) notice,  not  only  to  the  neai-est  police  station,  but  also  to  the  nearest  fire-escape 
station,  to  the  nearest  fire-brigade  station,  and  to  the  turncocks,  and  the  regulations  ex- 
pressly declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each  constable  to  be  possessed,  beforehand,  of  all  the 
information  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  the  police  arrive  before  the  brigade, 
it  is  their  duty  to  exert  themselves  in  every  way  for  the  rescue  persons  in  danger,  and  the 
removal  of  property,  conformably  with  the  wishes  of  the  proprietors;  also  to  secure  a  clear 
space  for  the  action  of  the  fire  brigade.  But  as  soon  as  the  firemen  arrive,  the  police 
fall  back  on  their  normal  duty  of  preserving  order,  which,  when  a  large  crowd  has  col- 
lected, becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  case  of  a  senous  fire,  notice  is 
always  sent  at  once  to  the  assistant  commissioner  and  district  superintendent. 
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Harris,  7777. 
Harris,  7854. 


7987. 
7734.  7878. 

Harris,  7814. 


"  50.  It  is  satisfactory  to  your  Committee  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  relations  between 
the  fire  brigade  and  the  police  are  of  a  cordial  and  harmonious  character,  each  force,  hofw- 
ever,  confining  itself  to  the  independent  exercise  of  its  proper  functions. 

"51.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  metropoHtaii 
police  might  in  several  further  respects  be  utilised  as  auxiliary  to  the  fire  brigade  without 
mvolving  any  change  of  organisation  in  either  force,  any  interruption  of  police  duties  or 
other  inconvenience,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.  Many  witnesses  of  practical  experienoey 
notably  Captain  Harris,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police,  went  further,  ana  recoiH 
mended  that  the  fire  brigade  should  be  incorporated  with  the  ^ice  i  but  this  latter  pr^ 
position  was  not  approved  by  others,  especially  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for  the 
metropolis  and  for  the  city. 

"  52.  The  case  appears  to  stand  thus:  At  present  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  is 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  fire  brigade  under  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Apart  from  any 
difficulty  arising  from  water-supply,  which  will  hereafter  be  considered,  tbe  two  main 
defects  inherent  in  the  system  appear  to  be — 1.  The  interval  that  necessarily  elapses  before 
operations  for  the  extinction  of  fire  or  preservation  of  life  can  begin,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  neither  the  brigade,  nor  the  turncock,  nor  the  fire  escapes  are  on  the  spot;  and, 
2.  The  lack  of  a  reserve  force  in  the  brigade  to  meet  any  extraordinary  conflagration  or 
conflagrations.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  brigade  stations  are 
placed  at  considerable  intervals;  and  it  must  b^  remembered  that  the  distance  betwoea 
the  site  of  the  fire  and  the  brigade  station  applied  to  has  to  be  tr9.ver8ed  twice,  once  by 
the  messenger  from  the  fire  to  the  station,  and  a  second  time  by  the  brigade  from  tba 
station  to  the  fire.  The  same  remark  applies  with  respect  to  the  turncock  and  the  fire 
escape.  It  is  during  this  interval,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fire,  that  asaistance  is 
most  efficacious.  Every  moment  that  passes  greatly  enhances  the  difficulty.  As  r^;ard8 
the  question  of  reserve,  your  Committee  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that,  aa  the 
brigade  is  at  present  constituted,  the  total  force  available  at  night-time  for  active  aervioe 
in  tiie  extinction  of  fires  is  under  20()  men.  Now  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  defeets 
admits  of  being  completely  remedied  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  except  at  a  great 
expenditure  on  a  corresponaing  addition  to  their  establishment,  both  of  stations  and  men, 
and  that  this  expenditure  is  so  far  questionable  in  that  the  use  of  this  addition  to  the 
establishment  will  be  not  constant  but  only  occasional.  On  the  other  hand,  the  metro- 
politan police,  a  disciplined  force  of  10,000  men  distributed  over  the  metropolis,  and  cohh 
stantly  patroUing  the  streets,  with  stations  and  standpoints  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  and  complete  telegraphic  arrangements,  seems  admirably  adapted  to  supplement  in 
the  most  economical  manner  these  two  defects.  Moreover,  the  police  already  exerdse 
certain  functions  in  connection  with  the  brigade,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  unity  of 
management  and  responsibility  would  produce  increased  efficiency. 

"  53.  It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  exhibit  the  proposal  in  further  detail.  The 
metropolitan  police  have  152  stations,  of  which  75  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  each  station  being  connected  by  telegraph  with  the  head-quarter 
station  of  the  division.  If  this  head-quarter  station  were  connected  by  telegraph  with  the 
fire  brigade  station  of  the  district,  the  result  would  be  at  once  to  add,  within  the  area  at 
present  served  by  the  brigade,  75  to  the  number  of  places  from  which  notice  of  fire  could 
be  immediately  communicated  to  the  brigade.  Agam,  each  police  station  has  more  or  leas 
space  attached  to  it  where  apparatus  U)t  the  extinction  ot  fire,  such  as  manual  engines^ 
hose,  axes,  folding  ladders,  &c.,  might  without  inconvenience  be  kept,  and  where  men 
would  be  available  for  immediate  service,  it  being  the  custom  for  some  30  or  40  con- 
stables off  duty  to  be  present  at  each  station.  The  only  expense  required  would  be  the 
cost  of  additional  fire  appliances  and  telegraphic  communication. 

"  54.  Further,  besides  the  police  stations,  there  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
(and  mostly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board)  280  fixed  points  at  which 
a  constable  is  stationed  16  hours  out  of  the  24.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  appoint 
an  additional  constable  at  each  fixed  point  during  the  remaining  8  hours,  to  connect  each 
fixed  point  by  telegraph  with  the  fire  brigade  station,  and  to  provide  in  a  sort  of  sentry 
box  at  the  point  a  small  quantity  of  fire  appliances  of  the  same  character  b&  those  pro- 
posed to  be  kept  at  the  police  station,  and  there  would  thus  be  gained  more  than  200 
places  from  which  the  fire  brigade  could  be  summoned  by  telegraph,  with  an  intimation 
of  the  exact  locality  of  the  fire,  and  as  many  places  from  which  personal  assistance  could 
be  rendered,  assistance  it  may  be  of  a  single  individual,  but  one  on  the  spot,  trained, 
equipped,  and  officially  responsible. 

"  55.  The  result  of  this  utilisation  of  police  stations  and  fixed  points  would  be,  that  in 
the  same  area  as  that  now  served  by  the  brigade, — ^the  metropolis  proper, — there  would 
be,  instead  of  the  53  stations  now  existing,  328  places  fit)m  which  assistance,  more  or  less, 
could  be  immediately  procured  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  and  in  addition  there  would  be 
constituted  more  than  150  such  places  in  the  parts  of  the  metropolitan  police  district 
lying  outside  the  metropolis.  Looking  to  the  supreme  importance  of  moments  at  the 
early  stages  of  a  fire,  the  advantage  of  such  co-operation  from  the  police,  even  under  the 
present  conditions  of  water  supply,  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

^'  56.  The  advantages  of  the  police  force  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  coa»- 
flagration,  need  no  special  explanation. 

"  67.  Colonel 
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^  57.  Colonel  Henderson  is  not  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of  tiie  fire  brigade  with 
the  polioe,  being  apprehensive  lest  such  additional  duties  thrown  on  the  police  with  respect 
to  the  extinction  ot  fire  might  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  constables. 
Colonel  Fraser  points  out,  that  so  far  as  the  City  is  concerned,  the  area  is  so  small,  and  so 
wdl  provided  with  fire  stations,  that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  amalgamation  scarcely  seem 
to  apply. 

**  58.  Captain  Harris,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  different  \dew.  He  sees  no  difficulty 
in  the  proposed  amalgamation ;  indeed  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  without  such  an 
amalgamation  the  metropolis  can  never  be  adequatelv  protected  against  fire,  and  he 
has  furnished  the  Committee  with  an  elaborate  plan  by  which  he  proposes  such  an  arrange- 
m^it  should  be  effected.  His  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  tne  late  Commissioner  of 
Police,  Sir  Ridiard  Mayne,  and  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  which 
originally  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  public  fire  brigade. 

**  59.  The  objections  taken  to  the  employment  of  the  police  for  the  extinction  of  fires 
appear  to  your  Committee  not  to  be  borne  out  either  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or 
by  experience ;  for  where  the  system  has  been  already  tried,  a&  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  the  Royal  Dockyards,  it  has  proved  successful.  The  only  difficulties  that  attend 
tiie  proposal  seem  to  arise  firom  the  fire  brigade  being  already  under  the  Metropolitan 
Boards  and  fix)m  the  co-existence  of  two  police  forces  in  London,  one  for  the  City  and 
another  for  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  Your  Committee,  however,  consider  that  objections 
on  these  px)unds  ought  not  to  prevail.  The  advantages  of  the  police  force,  with  its 
numbers,  its  stations,  and  organization,  are  such  as  no  extension  however  great  of  the  fire 
brigade  establishment  under  the^  Metropolitan  Board  could  properly  secure,  and  they 
would  be  attained  at  much  less  cost  to  ratepayers ;  moreover  it  would  thus  be  possible  to 
extend  the  operations  of  the  fire  brigade  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  police  district, 
the  outer  parts  of  which  (the  suburbs  lying  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board)  are  at  present  very  imperfectly  protected  against  danger  from  fire.  Nor  do  your 
Committee  see  anv  reason  why  the  Corporation  should  be  more  unwilling  to  admit  into 
the  City  the  fire  brigade  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  metropolitan  police  than  they  have 
been  to  admit  the  present  brigade  when  a  separate  force  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  rest  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  not  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade, 
wpuld  not  be  empowered  to  act  in  within  the  City,  except  as  hitherto  on  the  express 
requisition  of  the  City  authorities. 

**  60.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  if  such  extension 
of  tiie  fire  brigade  as  they  have  already  pointed  out  to  be  necessary  is  to  take  place,  it 
would  be  beet  accomplished,  both  in  respect  to  economy  and  efficiency,  by  the  brigade 
being  constituted  a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Police ;  a  dietinct  branch  under  the 
immediate  directions  of  an  assistant  commissioner  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
preliminary  action  of  the  constables  and  the  special  operations  of  the  nremen  would 
thus  be  brought  into  closer  concert.  The  police  stations  and  stand-^points  would  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  the  brigade,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  police  would  be  available 
as  a  reserve.  These  conclusions  are  irrespective  of  any  change  that  might  be  adopted  in  the  . 
system  of  metropolitan  water  supply,  or  in  the  mode  of  using  water  for  the  extinction  of 
fires ;  questions  which  your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider. 


<^  IV.— WATER  SUPPLY. 

"  61.  London,  and  by  this  term  is  meant  an  area  considerably  larger  than  the  Metropolis 
technically  so  called,  is  supplied  with  water  by  eight  companies.  These  companies  are 
commercial  associations,  from  time  to  time  established  by  private  Acts  of  ]^arliament, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  selling  water  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  inhabitants 
within  their  districts. 

"  62.  They  are  controlled  in  common  by  certain  general  enactments,  the  Metropolis 
Water  Acts  of  1852  and  1871,  and  provisions  in  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  of  1865,  also  the  See^.  664. 
Waterworks  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  which  is  expressly  applied  to  them.  But,  subject  to 
these  general  enactments,  they  are  governed  by  their  own  special  Acts,  each  company  s&e  3883  B. 
having  an  independent  area,  a  separate  system  of  pipes,  and  peculiar  regulations  suitable 
to  its  own  circumstances.  None  of  the  companies  are  under  any  obligation  to  provide 
water  sufficient  for  the  extinction  of  fires ;  all  that  is  required  of  them  under  the  general 
enactments  above  mentioned  is  to  allow  the  gratuitous  use  of  their  water  for  this  purpose,  lo  Vict.  c.  17,  s.  42. 
and  to  grant  certain  special  facilities,  which  will  presently  be  noticed.  But,  except  in 
these  particulars,  the  companies  throughout  the  Acts,  whether  public  or  private,  are 
treated  as  mere  purveyors  of  water  for  ordinary  consumption,  and  are  authorised  in 
carrying  on  this  business  to  consider  solely  the  convenience  of  their  customers,  and  the 
profit  of  their  shareholders.  The  result  is  that  whilst  what  is  needed  for  the  extinction  of 
fires  is  an  immediate  and  ample  delivery  of  water,  the  three  main  conditions  by  which 
such  a  delivery  is  ensured,  viz.,  constant  supply,  high  pressure,  and  large  pipes,  and  regu- 
lated with  a  view,  not  to  the  extinction  of  fires,  but  to  the  domestic  and  manufactunng 
requirements,  which  are  far  more  easily  satisfied. 


342.  f2  «63.  The 
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"  63.  The  convenience  of  constant  supply  to  ordinary  consumers  needs  no  explanation, 
but  its  value  for  the  purposes  of  fire  extinction  is  of  yet  greater  moment.  With  a  con-» 
stant  supply,  a  fireman,  without  waiting  for  a  turncock,  can  obtain  water  immediately  from 
any  pipe,  but  under  an  intermittent  system  it  is  useless  for  him  to  have  access  to  the  pipe, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  charged  at  the  time  ;  he  must  needs  wait  for  the  turncock  to  turn 
the  water  on  to  the  point  of  delivery,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  fire  will  advance  possibly 
d#  &  35  Vict  beyond   control.     Tne   companies  are  under  no  statutory  obligation  to  give  a  constant 

c  113, 88.  8. 11.  supply.     They  can  be  required  to  do  so  either  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  by  the  Local 

Government  Board.  But  no  such  requisition  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  cost  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  house  fittings.  As  a  fact,  two  only 
of  the  companies,  the  East  London  Company,  and  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  have 
for  their  own  purposes  established  a  constant  supply,  and  that  only  in  parts  of  their  dis- 
tricts ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  mains  (all  the  mams  of  some  companies,  and  some  of  the 
mains  of  other  companies)  as  distinct  from  the  smaller  service  pipes  which  lead  off*  the 
water  from  the  mains  to  streets  or  groups  of  houses,  and  from  the  still  smaller  conununi- 
cation  pipes  which  distribute  the  water  to  the  individual  customers,  are  constantly  charged 
night  and  day.  But  as  will  presently  appear,  under  the  existing  system  of  fire-plugs, 
water  cannot  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mains. 

**  64.  So  as  to  pressure.  The  amount  of  the  pressure  on  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  a 
question  of  primary  importance  to  the  consumer  as  determining  the  level  at  which  his 
cisterns,  &c.,  can  be  supplied.  But  it  also  limits  the  means  available  for  the  extinction  of 
fires,  since  it  affects  the  rapidity,  and,  therefore,  the  volimie  of  discharge,  and  also  the 
height  of  a  jet  deliverable  from  the  extremity  of  the  pipes.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  the  service  level  alone  is  enforced  by  the  law.  In  order  to  attain  the  elevation 
from  which  pressure  is  derived,  the  whole  of  the  water  provided  for  the  metropolis  by  each 
of  the  companies  has  to  be  pumped.  In  some  cases  tne  mains  are  filled  direct  from  the 
4212  B.  pumps,  in  others  by  the  intervention  of  a  reservoir  from  which  the  water  is  allowed  to 

^fti^  iR*  gravitate,  the  advantage  of  the  latter  mode  being  that  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  the 

4614  B.  reservoir  there  will  be  a  supply  in  the  pipes,  whereas  in  the  former  mode  if  the  pumping 

is  interrupted  the  supply  at  once  fails.  The  degree  of  elevation  or  pressure  is  in  each  case 
regulated  by  the  special  Act.  In  the  systems  of  two  companies  the  statutory  pressure  is 
relative,  being  such  as  to  ensure  delivery  at  a  certain  height  above  the  street  level ;  in 
others,  the  pressure  is  fixed  absolutely  with  reference  to  a  datum  ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
no  less  than  in  the  former,  the  limit  is  determined  solely  with  a  view  to  meet  the  service 
for  domestic  supply.  Accordingly  the  statutory  limit  is  not  strictly  observed,  the  com- 
panies in  their  own  interest  frequently  giving  extra  pressure  where  such  is  required,  or 
reducing  pressure  where  they  can  do  so  without  inconveniencing  their  customers.  Fot 
instance,  the  East  London  Water  Company,  who  may  be  called  on  to  give  such  pressure 
3852  B.  as  will  conduct  the  water  40  feet  above  the  pavement,  actually  give  less  than  that  pressure 

3995  B.  in  certain  portions  of  their  district ;  they  also  give  less  at  certam  hours,  as  at  night,  when 

less  water  is  needed  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  uses,  although  for  the   purpose 
of  extinguishing  fires  water  is  far  more  likely  to  be  required  in  the  night  than  during 
4001  B.  the  day. 

"  65.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  size  of  the  pipes,  which  is  one  of  the  main  con- 
ditions that  determine  their  delivering  capability.     Their  dimensions  are  fixed  solely  with 
4396  B.  a  view  to  the  demands  made  on  the  companies  by  their  consumers.     There  are  in  the 

metropolis,  notably  by  the  river  side,  many  warehouses,  which,  from  their  requiring  only 
a  small  quantity  for  daily  use,  are  supplied  through  an  extensive  length  of  narrow  pipes 
intermittently  charged  at  low  pressure,  although  from  their  extreme  height,  and  from  the 
vastness  of  tneir  contents,  at  once  precious  and  highly  combustible,  these  same  buildings 
more  than  others  ought  to  be  protected  from  fire  by  means  of  a  high-pressure  supply 
delivered  through  large  pipes,  eitner  themselves  constantly  charged,  or  in  close  proximity 
with  mains. 

"  66.  Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  modes  of  drawing  water  from  the  pipes  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  viz.,  plugs  and  hydrants.  The  subject  of  hydrants  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  later  part  of  the  Report.  For  the  present  your  Committee  would  confine  their 
observations  to  fire-plugs,  which  alone,  with  few  exceptions,  are  used  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

"  67.  A  plug,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  stopper,  usually  made  of  wood,  driven  fast  into  a 
hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  a  water-carrying  pipe.  The  stopper  is  dmwn  when  water  is 
wanted,  and  replaced  when  enough  has  been  obtained.  Drawing  the  plug  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  operation,  which  can  be  done  by  the  fireman,  if  (as  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  the  case)  he  knows  where  the  plug  is  placed.  The  fireman  accordingly  always 
carries  with  him  tools  for  that  purpose.  The  plug,  however,  cannot  be  replacea  whilst  the 
water  is  flowing,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  being  too  strong.  The  water  has  first  to  be 
turned  off^,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  turncock. 

"68.  Plugs  are  not  used  on  mains,  in  the  Metropolis  at  least,  on  accoimt  of  the  pressure ; 
the  plugs  employed  are  on  the  service  pipes.  A  plug,  as  above  described,  merely  releases 
the  water ;  and  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  used,  a  fire-engine,  whether  worked  by 
hand  or  steam,  is  requisite,  and  has  to  be  brought  up  to  the  spot  The  water  is  either 
allowed  to  flow  out  on  the  ^ound  and  then  dammed  up  into  a  pool,  or  is  made  to  run 
into  a  portable  cistern  carried  by  the  fireman  for  the  purpose ;  from  this  pool  or  cistern 

th( 
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the  engine  feeds  itself  through  its  suckers,  and  by  means  of  its  power  projects  the  water 
througL  a  hose  to  the  requisite  height  on  the  burning  building.  Occasionally  a  stand- 
pipe  or  dummy  is  forced  into  the  plughole  for  convenience  ;  but  however  the  engine  is 
supplied  under  the  plug  system,  an  immense  quantity  of  water  always  runs  to  waste. 

"69.  The  fixing  of  plugs  on  the  pipes  was  originally  assigned  to  the  churchwardens    Appendix,  p.  604. 
of  the  several  parishes  as  the  local  authority  at  that  time  charged  with  the  duty  of 
extinguishing  fires.     Subsequently,  by  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  incorporated  in  the 
Special  Acts  of  the  company,  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to  require  the  com- 
panies, at  the  expense  ot  the  parish,  to  fix  fire-plugs  at  convenient  intervals. 

"  70.  By  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  all  these  powers  of  local  authorities  as  to  fire-plugs  28  &  29  Vict, 
were  tranMcrred  to   the   Metropolitan  Board,  to  whom   they  now   belong.     The   same  c.  90,  s.  32. 
statute  also  expressly  enacted  that  each  water  company  should  provide,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Board,  on  any  mains  or  pipes  within  the  Metropolis,  plugs   for  the  supply  of  water 
in  case  of  fire,  at  such  places,  of  such  dimensions,  and  in  such  form,  as  the  Board  might 
require. 

"71.  The  Acts  authorise  the  firemen  to  act  where  they  can  without  the  intervention  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  84, 
of  the  companies'  turncocks.     With  this  view  the  companies  are  bound  to  keep  for  in-  »•  ^^  ,"5\^®*  **. 
spection  maps  showing  their  pipeage  and  the  spots  where  the  screw-cocks  are  placed  for  gj'^ct  c  11^ 
regulatinfic  tne  service,  and  if  required  must  give  extracts  or  copies  to  the  Metropolitan  g.  49.    '  *      * 
Board ;  they  must  also  deposit  keys  of  the  fire-plugs  at  places  prescribed  by  the  Boiurd,  28  &  29  Vict  c.  90, 
and  the  firemen  belonging  to  the  brigade  may  use  these  plugs  as  they  may  deem  necessary  «•  82. 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  any  fire,  and  may  cause  water  to  be  shut  ofi*  in  order  to  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90, 
procure  a  better  supply  or  pressure  at  the  point  where  delivery  is  required.     To  a  great  ••  ^2- 
extent,  however,  these  powers  and  provisions  are  unavailable,  by  reason  of  the  intermit- 
tent character  of  the  water  supply,  tne  absence  of  appliances  for  obtaining  direct  access  to 
the  mains,  and    the  complexity  of  the  pipeage  system.     Practically,  the  firemen  are 
dependent  on  the  turncock  to  turn  on  the  water  at  the  required  point,  to  shut  it  off  from 
other  points  for  the  pui^ose  of  obtaining  a  fuller  delivery,  and  to  shut  it  off  altogether 
when  the  fire  is  extinguished,  in  order  that  the  plug  may  be  replaced. 

"  72.  Such  then  being  the  system  of  fire-plugs  in  use  in  the  Metropolis,  your  Com- 
mittee would  point  out  that  it  is  one  which,  however  worked,  must  always  be  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  wasteful  of  water ;  and  waste  of  water  means  a  corresponding  waste  of 
power  of  delivery  from  the  pipes.  It  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  constant  supply  in 
mains  (which,  even  under  an  intermittent  system  are  often  kept  filled),  because  plugs 
cannot  be  us^d  on  mains.  It  cannot  take  advantage  of  any  pressure  that  there  may  be 
on  the  water  in  excess  of  what  is  necessary  to  feed  the  engines,  indeed  any  extra  pres- 
sure only  adds  to  the  waste  of  water.  But  these  drawbacks  are  insignificant  by  the  side 
of  the  fundamental  defect  that  the  system  does  not  admit  of  anything  being  done  towards 
extinguishing  a  fire,  until  the  firemen  have  arrived  at  the  spot  with  the  engine,  and  in 
most  cases  the  turncock  also.  With  the  utmost  promptitude  the  arrival  of  the  firemen 
and  the  turncock  cannot  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  number  of 
minutes. 

**  73.  This  defect  is  of  vital  importance,  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  plainly  incurable. 

"  74.  The  matters  then  for  consideration  seem  to  be  how  far  the  evils  of  the  system 
are  mitigated  by  the  efficient  arrangements  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  working  it, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  water  companies,  and  whether  it  is  practicable  to  intro- 
duce a  superior  system  as  a  substitute. 

*  75.  With  respect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  constitution  of  the  brigade  has  been 
already  described  ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat  that  a  considerable  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  men,  stations,  and  engines  is  beyond  question  indispensable,  if  the  force  is  to  be 
rendered  adequate  to  the  working  of  the  system  in  which  it  is  engaged. 

**  76.  With  respect  to  the  water  companies,  in  past  years  complaints  were  made  against 
them  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  tne  turncocks  were  often  behindhand,  and  that  the 
supply  of  water  was  insufficient.  The  companies  had  much  to  say  in  their  defence  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  these  complaints  have  of  late  abated.  The  companies  appear  to  have  taken 
pains  to  secure  the  prompt  attendance  of  the  turncock  ;  and  in  general  the  turncock 
arrives  before  the  firemen.  In  the  year  1875  there  w^ere  only  four  cases  in  which  short 
supply  of  water  was  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  report  by  the  brigade.  And  gene- 
rally it  seems  to  your  Committee  that  the  companies  cannot  be  charged  with  any  failure 
of  duty. 

"  77.  But  this  does  not  mean  that,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Qommittee,  the  arrange- 
ments are  satisfactory  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  prejudicial 
effects  resulting  from  want  of  concert  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  companies.   Appendix;)  No.  9, 
and  firom  the  several  companies  being  independent  of  each  other,  under  no  statutory   p.  640. 
obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  extinction  of  fire,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  justified  by  their 
constitution  in  incurring  expenditure  for  that  purpose.     Thus  the  turncock  does  not,  as  at 

^2.  f  3  Liverpool, 
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1086.  Liyerpool,  live  at  the  brigade  station^  and  accompanj  the  engine  to  the  fire ;  there  i»  no 

provision  for  communicating  with  him  by  telegraph,  nor  is  it  even  recognised  as  the  duty 

1081,  Shaw.        of  the  brigade  to  see  to  his  being  summoned.     There  are  no  means  of  one  company  lend* 

ing  to  another  additional  pressure,  nor,  except  in  certain  cases,  of  any  company  brii^ng 

to  bear  in  a  lower  zone  the  superior  pressiu'e  it  possesses  in  a  higher  zone  ;  still  less  is 

East  L6adon,  9599,    there,  as  at  Liverpool,  telegraphic  arrangement  by  which  this  superior  pressure  can  be 

9558  B.  instantaneously  applied.     Ana  though  it  may  seldom  happen  that  the  supply  is  so  diort 

WML  ^^^^1  B     ^  ®^  tardy  as  to  disappoint  expectations  formed  on  the  known  limits  to  the  capabilities  of 

^^^  '    the  companies,  and  therefore  to  constitute  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint,  it  is  obvious 

that  the  engines  of  the  fire  brigade  would  be  able  more  speedily  to  suppress  fires,  if  the 

water  supply  were  constant  instead  of  intermittent,  and  if  the  pipes  were  larger  and  the 

pressure  higher. 

"  78.  To  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  alternative,  hydrants. 

"79.  Hydrants  varv  much  in  their  construction  ;  but  for  present  purposes  a  hydrant 
may  be  roughly  described  as  an  appUance  permanently  attached  to  the  water-carrying 
pipe,  so  constructed  as  to  give  direct  communication  with  the  water  by  means  of  opemng 
a  stop-cock,  and  to  admit  of  a  hose  being  readily  and  securely  screwed  on.  When  water 
is  wanted  the  hose  is  screwed  on,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  ;  the  water  then  flows  at  once 
through  the  hose  into  the  engine,  if  an  engine  is  used,  or  as  a  jet  if  there  is  no  engine. 
When  enough  water  has  been  procured,  the  stop-cock  is  shut,  and  the  hose  unscrewed. 
There  is  no  waste,  and  all  the  operations,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  cocks,  the  screw- 
ing and  unscrewing  of  the  hose,  are  of  the  simplest  character. 

^^  80.  Even  as  a  feeder  to  an  engine,  a  hydrant  is  superior  to  a  ping,  alike  whether  the 

supply  is  constant  or  intermittent.     It  avoids  all  waste  of  water,  securing  to  the  full 

whatever  quantity  the  pipe  is  able  to  deliver.     It  can  be  attached  as  safely  to  a  main  as 

to  a  service  pipe,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  mains  are  in  many  cases,  kept  constantly 

charged,  and  of  course  deliver  a  much  larger  quantity  of  water.     Several  instances  have 

been  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  Committee,  where  fires  have  been  ineffectually  dealt 

whh,  from  the  engines  having  to  wait  for  a  supply  in  the  service  pipes,  or  firom  such 

supply  proving  insufficient,  whilst  close  at  hand  was  the  main  with  abundance  of  water, 

40^  B^  which  could  have  been  immediately  available  if  only  there  had  been  a  hydrant     What, 

4049  b!  however,  especially  distinguishes  a  hydrant  from  a  plug  is  that,  without  the  intervention 

4061. 4063.         of  an  engine,  it  can  itself  be  used  as  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  jet      The 

4065  B.  water  of  the  pipes,  when  liberated  from  the  opening  of  the  stop-cock,  discharges  itself  at 

the  end  of  the  hose  in  a  jet,  which  is  capable  of  being  directed  by  means  of  the  hose 

towards  any  given  point.     The  elevation  and  volume  of  this  jet,  and  consequently  its 

utility,  vary  according  to  pressure  and  other  circumstances. 

**  81.  As  already  stated,  the  earlier  Acts  contemplated  fire-plugs  as  the  means  to  be 
used  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  from  the  pipes  for  the  extincti(m 
of  fires.  Hydrants  were  first  recognised  by  the  Water  Act  of  1871,  which  in  this  respect 
effected  two  important  changes. 

34  &  35  Vict.  c.  118,       *'  82.  In  the  first  place,  it  declared  that  in  that  Act,  and  also  in  the  Fire  Brigade  Act 
8. 34.  of  1865,  the  term  fire-plug,  and  the  term  "  plug  "  should  include  hydrants,  and  all  other 

apparatus  necessary  or  proper  in  connection  with  the  companies'  pipes  for  the  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  fire.  Consequently  it  gave  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  at  any  time 
and  place,  whether  there  was  a  constant  supply  or  not,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  incur  the 
expense,  to  cause  hydrants  instead  of  plugs  to  be  placed  on  any  mains  or  pipes,  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  company,  but  paid  for  by  the  Board. 

"  83.  The  second  change  effected  by  the  Act  was  limited  to  the  case  where  a  company 
furnishes  a  constant  water  supply.  In  that  case  the  company  was  empowered  by  notice 
to  call  on  tho  Board  within  two  months  to  exercise  their  power  of  specifying  to  the  com- 

Eanv  what  plugs  or  hydrants  were  to  be  put  up  in  any  part  of  the  companies'  water  limits 
aving  a  constant  supply ;  and  if  the  Board  failed  to  make  this  specification  within  two 
months,  power  was  given  to  the  company,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  provide  in  and  for  that  part 
of  their  water  limits  such  plugs  or  hydrants  for  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire  at  such 
places,  of  such  dimensions  and  in  such  form  as  to  the  company  might  seem  necessary  or 
proper,  the  cost  of  providing  all  such  plugs  and  hydrants  to  be  at  the  expense  of  ihe 
Board. 

*^  84.  The  complaint  of  the  water  companies  is,  thai  these  enactment  have  been  j&iis- 
trated  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  mains  throughout  the  Metropolis  are,  in  manv  cases,  kept  constantly  charged ;  tuid 
two  of  the  companies,  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company  and  the  Kent  Waterworks 
Company,  are,  by  degrees,  extending  constant  supply  over  their  service  systems ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  representations,  the  Board  have  declined  to 
adopt  the  hydrant  system.  In  only  one  instance  have  they  voluntarily  set  up  hydrants, 
viz.,  in  the  new  street  recentlv  constructed  under  the  name  of  Northumberland  Avenue. 
4114  B.  Ii^  *wo  other  instances  action  has  been  forced  upon  them.     The  Kent  Waterworks  Com- 

pany, on  extending  the  constant  supply  to  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford,  gave  formal  notice 
to  the  Board,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  thereupon  the  Board  erected  certain 
hydrants.     More  recently  the  same  company  gave  a  similar  notice  respecting  the  Plum- 
stead 
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stead  District,  and  on  the  Board  abstaining  from  taking  action  during  the  prescribed 

Seriod,  put  up  60  hydrants^  the  cost  of  which,  in  accordance   with  the  Act,  haa  been 
efrayed  by  the  Board.    Similar  applications  have  been  made  by  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company,  but  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Board. 

^^  85.  The  companies  contend  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  hydrants  being  success- 
fully used  as  substitutes  for  engines,  or  as  auxiliaries  to  them,  at  all  events  wherever 
constant  supply  is  given ;  that  fire-plugs  are  an  antiquated  and  inferior  device  for  pro- 
curing water  for  fire  extinction,  and  that  their  continued  use  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  metropolitan  ratepayers,  whose  property  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  protect  by  the 
most  efficacious  means.  The  companies  also  feel  specially  aggrieved  at  the  adherence  to 
a  system  which  wastes  their  water  unnecessarily,  diminishes  the  available  pressure,  and 
exposes  them  to  the  charge  of  not  providing  sufficiency  of  water  at  places  where  an  ample 
supply  might  be  immedmtely  drawn  by  means  of  hydrants  placed  on  the  constantly- 
charged  mains. 

**  86.  The  Board,  without  questioning  the  superiority  of  hydrants,  where  the  conditions 
are  favourable  to  their  employment,  deny  that  these  conditions  are  to  be  found  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply.  They  consider  that  under  existing 
circumstances  hydrants  would  be  but  a  doubtrul  advantage  ;  at  all  events,  not  one 
equivalent  to  the  enormous  cost  which  would  be  entailed  by  a  change  from  one  system  to 
another. 

"87.  The  questions,  therefore,  that  presents  themselves  are  these: — What  are  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  effective  employment  of  hydrants  ;  to  what  extent  are  these 
conditions  satisfied  under  the  existing  system  of  metropolitan  water  supply ;  and  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  providing  hydrants  ?  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  last 
question  first. 

•*  88.  The  cost  of  adopting  a  system  of  hydrants  depends  on  the  cost  of  each  hydrant 
and  the  number  of  hydrants  required.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  providing  and  fitting 
a  hydrant,  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Much  would 
turn  on  the  character  of  the  hydrant  itself,  according  as  it  is  simple  or  elaborate  in  con- 
atmction;  much  on  whether  any  extra  work,  as  the  comttruction  of  a  small  branch  to 
receive  the  hydrant,  is  required ;  much  on  whether  the  hvdrant  id  to  be  affixed  to  a  pipe 
already  laid  down,  a  process  entailing  not  only  extra  worK  on  the  pipe,  but  the  necessity 
of  breaking  uj)  the  road  and  making  it  good  again,  and  the  expense  of  this  latter  opera- 
tion itself  varies  according  as  the  material  of  the  road  is  euih,  pavement,  woog,  or 
asphalte,  and  as  the  road  is  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  or  otherwise,  for  in  a  crowded  street 
special  precautions  and  night- work  at  extra  pay  are  indispensable.  How  wide  is  the  range 
of  cost  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  simplest  hydrant,  as  used  at  Manchester,  by 
itself  can  be  procured    for  the  sum  of  1  /.  10  s.  8  d.,  whereas  the  expense  of  providing,  7379. 

fittii^  each  hydrant,  and  doing  the  necessary  work  in  connection  with  it  in  the  City  of 
Lionuon,  will  probably  amount  from  25  L  to  30  /.     Tn  the  case  of  the  Metropolis,  the  506  B. 

additional  cost  resulting  from  the  hydrants  having  to  be  affixed  to  pipes  already  laid 
down  would  be  unavoidable,  and  in  some  streets  the  special  difficulties  would  be  aa  ffreat 
as  in  the  City.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Metropolis  in  which  the 
work  would  be  of  an  inexpensive  character. 

"  89,  With  respect  to  the  number  of  hydrants  required,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  trust- 
worthy estimate  from  the  length  of  the  actual  pipea^  in  the  Metropolis, .  or  fix)m  6806, 5867. 
comparisons  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  Metropolis  with  those  of  provincial  towns 
where  hydrants  have  been  adopted.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  throughout  the  parts 
covered  with  continuous  buildings,  as  distinguished  from  the  comparatively  rural  portions, 
hydrants  mu^t  be  placed  at  short  distances  irom  each  other,  since  every  additional  length 
of  hose  attached  to  a  hydrant  greatlv  weakens  its  powers  of  disch^ge;  and  to  ensure 
success  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  severd  hydrants  to  bear 
on  the  fire  at  once.  The  number,  therefore,  of  hydrants  required  for  the  entire  Metropolis 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  large.  The  gross  cost  was  estimated  by  different  witnesses  at 
sums  varying  &om  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  a  million,  but  this  sum  would  of  course  be 
greatly  reduced  if  for  the  present  hydrants  were  to  be  placed  only  on  such  mains  and 
eervice-pipes  as  now  receive  a  constant  supply. 

"  90.  Next  as  to  the  conditions  necessarv  for  the  effective  employment  of  hydrants. 
This  question  your  Committee  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  consider  as  it  was  presented 
by  the  witnesses  on  behalf  01^  the  Metropolitan  Board,  who  directed  their  evidence  to 
the  availability  of  hydrants,  not  as  feeders  to  fire-engines,  or  as  appliances  to  be  used 
before  the  arrival  of  the  engines,  but  as  a  complete  substitute  for  them.  The  first  condition 
which  was  specified  as  necessary  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  constant  supply.  Not  that 
constant  supply  has  any  bearing  on  the  force  of  the  hydrant,  an  intermittent  supply,  when 
cmce  water  is  obtained,  bein^  equally  effectual  in  this  respect.  Under  the  intermittent 
system  water  cannot  be  obtained  without  the  help  of  a  turncock;  and  the  interval  of 
time  requisite  to  enable  a  turncock  to  arrive  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  fire-engine  to  arrive 
also;  and  a  fire-engine,  once  on  the  spot,  leaves  nothing  for  the  hydrant  to  do,  except  to 
feed  the  engine. 


342.  f4  "91.  Next 
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Liverpool,  7474, 
7475.  7673.  7689. 
Manchester,  7362, 
7363.  7389.  7394. 
7396. 

Brighton,  6023. 
002U.  6030. 
7399. 


700  B. 


770  B. 

476  B. 

486  B. 
779  B. 
791  B. 
904  B. 


821. 

775  B. 
864  B. 
506  B. 

811  B. 
829  B. 


672  B. 

677,  678,  B. 
680  B. 

703  B. 
4029  B. 


4288.  4230.  4241. 
4247  B. 


41W  B. 
4155  B. 


4179.  4182  B. 


**91.  Next  it  wae  urged  hydrants  must  be  able  to  throw  a  jet  sufficient  in  height  and 
volume  to  reach  and  extinguish  any  fire  with  which  they  may  have  to  deal.  The  necessary 
height  will  be  the  height  of  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  buildings  in  the  street,  and  would 
vary,  therefore,  from  50  to  80  or  9*0  feet,  or  even  more,  above  the  level  of  the  ])avemenU 
The  volume  which  Captain  Shaw  declares  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  large  fire,  is  a 
discharge  at  the  rate  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  to  be  distributed  through  12  or  14 
engines  or  hydrants.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum.  Now,  the  height  and  volume 
of  a  jet  are  regulated  by  certain  hydraulic  laws  which  cannot  be  adequately  expounded 
except  in  a  scientific  treatise,  and  ai*e  very  difficult  even  for  experts  to  apply  to  the 
varymg  and  complex  circumstances  of  each  case. 

"  92.  The  general  result,  however,  of  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
was  that  the  conditions  to  be  realised  before  a  system  of  hydrants  can  be  relied  upon 
as  a  substitute  for  fire-engines  are,  constant  supply,  high  pressure  concentrated  on  the 
point  of  deliverj-,  pipes  sufficient  in  diameta*  and  traversing  a  moderate  distance,  and 
nydrants  disposed  at  narrow*  intervals  so  as  to  be  available  without  an  excesssve  length 
of  hose. 

"  93,  These  conditions  are  admitted  to  be  realised  with  marked  success  in  some  pro- 
vincial towns  which  possess  special  local  advantages  in  respect  of  water  supply,  and  which 
have  had  theu*  pipeage  laid  down  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  water  not  only  lor  consumption, 
but  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  Such  is  the  case  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Brixton, 
where  the  waterworks  are  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  and  arrangements  exist  for 
immediately  bringing  to  bear  the  highest  available  pressure,  and  the  police  are  employed 
in  working  the  hydrants.  Engines  are  not  discontinued,  but  they  are  reduced  in  number, 
and  used  chiefly  by  way  of  reserve.  Xn  Manchester  it  appears  that  in  only  3  per  cent,  of 
the  fires  is  it  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  engines. 

"  94.  The  conditions  are  also  realised  beyond  Question  in  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  In 
the  City  of  London,  where  the  supply  from  the  New  River  Company  is  intermittent,  but 
the  mains  are  constantly  charged,  the  Corporation  have  already  erected  some  hydrants, 
and  are  about  to  adopt  the  system  more  extensively^.  Their  first  commencement  was  in 
the  Holbom  Vall^  District;  when  carrying  out  m  that  district  the  recent  Improvement 
Act,  which  compelled  them  to  lay  down  new  pipes,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  supplying 
the  new  mains  with  hydrants,  and  Captain  Shaw  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  their  emcacy. 
At  the  present  time  the  Corporation  are  engaged  in  establishing  hydrants  at  their  own 
expense  in  one  of  the  six  police  districts  of  the  City,  and  from  experiments  made  they 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  hydrants  will  give  a  jet  which  will  be  thoroughly 
seniceable  in  respect  of  both  height  and  volume;  and  if  the  result  proves  successftu 
hydrants  will  doubtless  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  City.  With  respect  to  the  work 
now  in  hand,  the  arrangement  is  that  the  hydrant  shall  be  placed  either  on  the  main  itself 
or  (in  the  case  of  streets  which  are  without  a  main)  on  a  branch  which  the  Corporation 
lays  down  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  of  making  and  laying  of  each  branch  is  about  16  /., 
and  the  cost  of  each  hydrant  of  tfie  foim  which  has  T)een  provisionally  adopted  is 
6  /.  16  «.  3<f. ;  so  that  the  total  cost  of  providing  and  laying  dovm.  such  a  hydrant  will 
probably  amount  to  from  25  /.  to  30  /.  The  pressure  given  by  the  New  River  Company 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  company,  and  is  about  to  be  enlai^ed  by  the  addition  of 
50  feet  head  available  in  two-thirds  of  the  City.  The  mains  are  large,  and  the  branches 
having  been  constructed  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  hydrants,  are  of  sufficiently 
large  dimensions,  and  of  not  excessive  length;  indeed,  the  area  of  the  entire  City  is  only 
one  square  mile.  The  cost  of  laying  down  the  hydrants  is  comparatively  much  higher 
than  would  be  requisite  elsewhere,  whilst  the  value  of  property  in  the  City  warrants  an 
exceptionally  large  expenditure. 

"  95.  In  the  Temple,  which  is  likewise  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  the  Inns 
of  Court  have  lately  caused  hydrants  to  be  established,  but  as  a  preliminary  step  they 
deemed  it  necessary  to  construct  a  new  7-inch  main  to  connect  with  the  12-inch  main  in 
Fleet-street  And  the  7-inch  main  in  Whitefriars,  and  attached  to  the  main  in  the  Temple 
branches  to  which  the  hydrants  are  fixed.  The  hydrants  themselves,  and  their  fixing,  cost 
on  an  average  4/.  3«.  3d  a-piece,  and  from  the  experiments  made  it  is  the  belief  that  they 
can  throw  a  jet  sufficient  both  in  height  and  volume. 

"  96.  In  parts  of  the  district  belonging  to  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company  hydrants 
have  been  laid  down  systematically.  The  earliest  were  those  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
erected  before  the  transfer  of  the  brigade  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  at  the  request 
and  cost  of  the  local  authorities.  Greenwich  Hospital,  Woolwich  Dockyard,  and  Deptford 
Victualling  Yard  are  all  efficiently  hydranted,  a  suitable  main  having  been  laid  down  for 
the  purpose.  Further,  as  already  stated,  30  hydrants  have  been  erected  in  Rotherhithe 
and  Deptford  as  the  constant  supply  system  was  extended  to  these  districts.  Of  these  the 
first  1 1  were  of  different  kinds  and  prices,  selected  with  a  view  to  experiment ;  the  re- 
maining 19  cost  41.  15  s,  a-piece;  these  were  tried  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Shaw,  and 
the  results  pronounced  satisfactory ;  and  more  recently  Plumstead  district  has  been 
hydranted  by  the  same  company,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  each  hydrant  costing 
(without  a  stand-post),  on  the  average,  3/.  6s.  llrf. 

*^  97.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  districts  in  the  Metropolis 
where  hydrants  could  be  used  as  engines  if  affixed  to  mains,  or  even  to  service-pipes. 
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Your  Commiitee,  however,  ai-e  of  opinion  that  this  cannot  be  taken  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Metropolis  at  large.  The  service-pipes  are  often  so  small  in  diameter  that  the  utmost 
pressure  within  the  range  of  possibility  would  fail  to  give  a  jet  at  all  corresponding  to 
that  of  an  engine.  In  other  cases  the  pipes  may  be  large  enough  ;  but  the  exi'^tinp  pres- 
sure, though  adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  a  jet. 

"  98.  The  proposition,  therefore,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  that,  taking  the  Metropolis 
as  a  whole,  hydrants,  imder  the  present  conditions  of  water  supply,  cannot  do  all  that  is 
required  of  fire-engines,  is  one  which  is  to  be  accepted.  To  argue,  however,  from  this 
that  no  hydrants  should  be  used,  but  only  fire-engines,  seems  to  your  Committee  to  mis- 
take the  problem  to  be  solved.  The  object  is  not  how  to  deal  with  fires  at  their  height, 
but  how  to  quench  them  at  the  outset.  For  the  former,  engines  will  always  remain  neces- 
sary; but  for  the  latter  they  are  not  available.  The  engine  is  at  a  distance,  has  to  be 
sent  for,  and  to  come ;  with  the  utmost  expedition  it  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  until  after 
the  lapse  of  many  minutes.  In  the  meantime  valuable  property  is  being  burnt,  and  what 
was  a  small  fire  has  become  a  large  one,  perhaps  a  conflagration.  A  hydrant,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  on  the  spot,  and  ready  for  instant  service.  That  it  is  not  so  strong  as  a 
fire-engine  is  not  a  fatal  objection  ;  in  most  cases  not  an  objection  at  all.  The  volume 
which  it  can  discharge  may  be  small,  but  if  promptly  used  will  suffice  to  exiinguish  the 
fire,  or  to  keep  it  down  until  the  arrival  of  the  engines.  So,  again,  the  jet  mav  fall  far 
short  of  the  roof  of  a  house ;  but  the  fire  is  not  always  at  the  roof.  If  the  hydrant  can 
throw  a  jet  on  the  third,  second,  or  first  floor,  it  may  do  all  that  is  required ;  and  by 
mounting  a  ladder  or  fire-escape  with  a  hose,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  hydrant  may  be 
able  to  deliver  water  through  the  window  at  a  place  unattainable  by  a  jet  from  the  ground. 
But  even  as  a  a  mere  carrier  of  water  to  the  door  of  the  house  the  hydcant  renders  most 
important  service,  as  by  this  means  hand-pumps  can  be  at  once  set  to  work.    The  efficacy  6775, 

of  hand-pumps  so  used  is  fully  proved  by  the  experience  gained  at  Manchester,  where  72 
out  of  308  fires  were  extinguished  by  hand-pumps.  In  short,  the  advocates  of  the 
hydrant  can  appeal  to  what  has  been  well  called  the  axiom  of  fire  extinction,  that  small 
means,  promptly  exerted,  are  more  efficacious  than  more  powerful  appliances  at  a  later 
stage ;  such  axiom  depending  on  the  obvious  fact  that  every  fire  begins  by  being  a  small 
one,  and  can  then  be  easily  dealt  with,  whereas  if  unchecked  it  rapidly  gains  head,  and 
before  long  becomes  uncontrollable. 

"  99.  But  an  essential  condition  to  the  utilization  of  hydrants  is,  that  there  should  also 
be  on  the  spot  persons  ready  and  competent  to  work  them.  If  left  to  be  worked  by  the 
firemen  arriving  with  the  engine,  they  would  usually  be  superfluous,  except  as  feeders  to 
the  engine.  But  this  condition  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  by  police  constables  being 
appointed  to  the  duty,  and  such  an  arrangement  would  naturally  form  part,  and  indeed 
constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  reconunendation  we  have  already  made  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  fire  brigade  with  the  police.  Provided,  therefore,  that  recommendation  be 
accepted,  your  Committee  are  prepared  to  advise  that  throughout  the  Metropolis 
hydrants  should  be  placed  on  mains  and  service-pipes  wherever  a  constant  supply  is 
given. 

*^  100.  The  outlay  requisite  for  this  purpose  would  undoubtedly  be  large,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  would  be  remunerative  to  the  ratepayers. 

"101.  But  whilst  recommending  that  the  hydrant  system  should  be  introduced  without 
delay,  and  extended  to  the  utmost  practical  limits,  your  Committee  have  to  observe  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  hydrant  system  (or,  indeed,  the  fire-engine  system)  to  be  worked  to  ^ 

the  full  advantage  unless  important  improvements  are  effected  in  the  metropolitan  water 
supply  ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises,  how  far  such  improvements  can  be  required  from, 
or  carried  out  by,  the  several  water  companies  as  at  present  established.  The  improve- 
ments to  which  we  refer  are,  the  introduction  of  constant  supply,  increase  of  pressure,  and 
enlargement  of  pipage. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  doubtless  within  the  competence  of  each  company 
to  give  a  constant  supply  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  companies  generally  will 
volunteer  to  do  so,  seeing  that  after  this  lapse  ot  time  six  out  of  the  ei^ht  companies  still 
adhere  to  the  intermittent  system,  and  the  other  two  have  introduced  this  change  only  in 
parts  of  their  districts.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  either  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the  Local 
Grovemment  Board  will  exercise  the  powers  they  possess,  under  the  Act  of  1871,  to  make 
requisition  on  the  companies. 

*^  102.  With  respect  to  pressure  and  pipage,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  companies 
already  acquit  themselves  of  their  statutory  duties,  the  pressure  given  and  the  pipes  used 
being  now  sufficient  for  the  domestic  supply,  to  which  alone  the  obligation  extends.  But 
to  make  the  system  of  each  of  the  water  companies  self-sufficient,  so  that  hydrants  wher- 
ever placed  will  give  a  jet  of  the  repuisite  volume,  would  require  a  very  large  outlay; 
new  reservoirs  would  have  to'be  constructed,  or  additional  pumping  power  provided  for 
engines,  small  or  thin  pipes  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  large  and  strong  ones,  and 
house  fittings  would  have  to  be  strengthened.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
companies  cannot  be  called  upon  to  undertake  this  expense  for  the  purpose  of  fire  extinc- 
tion, an  expense  from  which  they  would  derive  no  profit.  No  doubt  want  of  pressure, 
and  even  of  sufficient  pipage,  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  met  by  combinaiton  between 
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tiie  different  companies ;  but  even  this  would  involve  fresh  litigation,  expense  in  estab- 
lishing the  necessary  connections  and  in  strengthening  the  pipage  to  receive  Ae  increased 
pressure,  and,  above  all,  such  constant  concert  in  working  uie  arrangements  as  to  pump- 
ing, use  of  the  water,  &c.,  as  could  scarcely  be  maintained  between  different  companies 
having  conflicting  interests. 

"  103.  Your  Committee  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water  supply  can- 
not be  made  to  itford  the  full  measure  of  protection  which  the  Metropolis  shoula  possess 
agaioat  fire  until  it  is  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  authority,  conducting  the 
business,  not  for  immediate  profit,  but  for  public  convenience,  and  placed  under  a  statu- 
tory obligation  to  provide  jets  of  water  sufficient  for  fire  extinction,  as  well  as  a  supply 
for  domestic  consumption.  Your  Committee,  however,  feel  that  they  would  be  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  this  inquiry  if  they  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  su^ 
transfer  from  the  companies  could  best  be  effected,  or  as  to  the  question  what  should  be 
the  new  water  authority ;  or  as  to  the  numerous  other  points  of  importance  which  are 
necessarily  involved  in  a  proposal  for  so  complete  a  reorganization  of  the  water  system  oi 
the  Metropolis. 

"  104.  But  they  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  that  whilst  the  general  result  of  such  a 
concentration  of  management  as  they  have  indicated  would  be  to  secure  an  effective 
means  of  extinguishing  fires,  and  thereby  diminish  the  losses  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
several  changes  above  mentioned  in  the  system  of  water  supply,  which,  when  attempted 
by  companies  acting  singly,  are  practically  unattainable,  would,  if  unity  of  control  and 
consolidation  of  public  mterests  were  once  established,  be  capable  of  being  carried  out 
with  much  less  difficulty  and  expense. 

^'INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

**  105.  As  already  stated,  on  the  passing  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Act,  the  insurance  com- 
panies transferred  their  stations  and  plant  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  This  is  ihew  only 
contribution  towards  the  capital  outlay  on  the  bi^gade,  the  ratepayers  having  found  all 
l^e  rest  of  the  capital,  now  amounting  to  190,000  /.  But  towards  the  income  of  tlie 
brigade  the  companies  have  from  the  first  aimually  contributed  at  the  rate  of  35  /.  in 
every  million  assui  ed  ;  and  from  the  increase  of  insurance  business  the  yield  of  this  contri- 
bution has  swelled  from  11,059  /.  in  1866  to  18,093  /.  in  1875,  and  now  is  more  than  oni&- 
third  of  the  contribution  from  the  rates.  Some  of  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  who  were  examined  before  your  Committee,  represented  that  if  it  were ' 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the  stations,  plant,  and  numerical  strength 
of  the  force,  and  for  this  purpose  to  bcHTow  ftirther  capital  an  the  rates,  and  remove  the 
limit  of  i  d.  on  the  rate  annually  imposed  on  the  ratepayers,  the  rate  of  contribution  fr<Mn 
liie  insurance  companies  should  be  increased  also. 

**  106.  The  insurance  companies,  it  was  represented  to  your  Committee,  do  not  ask  to  be 
relieved  of  their  present  contribution,  being  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  status  gvo  ba  a 
compromise  of  long  standing  ;  but  if  it  is  proposed  to  augment  their  burden,  they  claim 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  reconsidered  on  principle. 

<^  107.  Your  Committee  have  come  to  the  condusion  tjbat  no  sufficient  cauae  has  been 
shown  for  augmenting  the  rate  of  contribution  from  the  insiirance  companies  ;  but  tbhev 
think  that  on  the  same  principle  as  that  carried  out  in  the  local  Acts  relating  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  some  other  provincial  towns,  a  charge  should  be  imposed  on  own^:^  of 
uninsured  property  which  has  been  saved  from  fire. 

*<VL— THEATRES. 

"  108.  In  pursuance  of  the  instruction  that  your  Committee  should  have  power  to  take 
evidence,  and  report  with  special  refa*ence  to  better  means  of  prev^iiting  loss  ci  life  and 

Eroperty  from  fire  in  theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement, — -Your  Coimnittee 
ave  received  evidence  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  permanent  Secretary  rf  his 
department,  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  and  the  architect  officially  consulted  by  that  d^ait- 
ment ;  from  Mr.  Pownall,  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  Bench,  who  are  a  lioensing  autho- 
rity for  music  halls  ;  from  the  Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metrc^>Qlitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  administer  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act ;  from  Captam  Shaw,  as  repre- 
senting the  Fire  Brigade  ;  from  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwiok,  on  behalf  of  *the  Socie^  of  Arts, 
and  from  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Phipps,  who,  as  architects,  were  qualified  to  speak  with 
m'ofessional  experience  ;  from  the  proprietors  or  lessees  of  the  Court,  Criterion,  Folly, 
jEaet  London,  Pavilion,  and  Gaiety  Theatres  ;  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Canterbuiy 
Music  Hall ;  from  the  architect  in  charge  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  who  give  their  concerts 
in  that  building. 

**  109.  Thejr  have  also  consulted  the  Report  af  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  <rf 
Commons  which  inquired  into  the  subject  (5f  theatres  in  the  year  1866,  and  they  have  had 
laid  before  them  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on.  insecurity 
from  fires  and  panics  at  theatres  and  places  of  public  resort,  which,  amongst  other  valuable 
matter,  contains  the  legal  regulations  enforced  in  theatres  in  Paris.  Your  Committee 
have  further  had  the  advantage  of  considering  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Brooklyn 
Committee  after  the  great  fire  in  that  theatre  in  New  York. 
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"  100.  All  theatres,  with  the  exception  of  two  patent  theatres,  Drury-lane  and  Cove»t  6  &  7  Vict  c.  68- 
Garden,  are  annually  licensed  under  the  Theatres  Act.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  sanction 
IB  required  before  a  play  can  be  performed  in  any  theatre,  wherever  situated ;  but  his 
licensing  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  such  theatres  as  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metro^ 
poKtwDoroughs  as  they  existed  at  the  passing  of  the  Theatres  Act,  or  are  in  Windsor 
or  Brighton,  or  any  place  where  the  Sovereign  occasionally  resides,  during  the  term  of 
such  residence. 

"111.  Theatres  in  other  parts  (rf  the  Metropolis  (as  the  Court  Theatre,  at  Chelsea),  iqIob' 

and  in  the  provinces,  are  licensed  by  justices  in  Special  Sessions  of  the  Divisit^n. 

"  112.  The  Act  is  silent  as  to  the  construction  of  theatres.  The  Lord  Chaniberlain  has 
no  power  to  make  rules  for  any  purpose,  but  in  case  of  riot  or  misbehaviour  he  may  Section  8. 

suspend  the  license  of  any  licensed  theatre,  or  cause  a  patent  theatre  to  be  temporarily 
elosed*  The  justices  have  power  to  make  rules,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  rescind 
or  alter  them ;  but  these  rules  are  only  for  insuring  order  and  decency,  and  regulating 
the  times  when  the  theatre  may  be  opened.     In  case  of  either  riot  or  breach  of  the  rules,  Sectioa  9. 

the  justices  may,  by  a  summary  order,  close  the  theatre.     No  power  is  expressly  given 
to  impose  penalties  ;  but  the  Act  provides  that  penalties  for  Imach  of  the  rules  may  be         S«c«i«n  1^ 
recovered  either  by  action  or  summary  prosecution  before  justices,  and  requires  the 
manager  to  be  bound  in  a  penal  sum  not  exceeding  500  /.,  and  two  sureties  for  a  sum  not  Section  7. 

exceeding  100  /..  for  securing  the  payment  of  such  penalties.  This  last  requirement 
apparently  extends  to  tike  case  of  a  lioense  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Bill  when  brought  in  contained  a  power  (which  was 
afterwards  struck  out  in  Committee)  enabling  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  make  rules 
for  regulating  the  times  when  the  theatres  under  his  jurisdiction  might  be  opened. 

"  113.  Neither  the  Lord  Chamberlain  nor  the  justices,  therefore^  have  any  means  of 
controlling  the  construction  of  a  theatre,  or  other  arrangements  for  protection  against  fire, 
except  by  exercising  their  power  to  refuse  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  license,  and  this 
course  is  practically  inapplicable,  as  the  result  would  be  not  onlv  to  inflict  an  excessive 
punbhment  on  the  proprietor,  but  to  throw  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  persons 
dependent  on  the  theatre,  and  greatly  to  inconvenience  the  public. 

"  114.  The  number  of  theatretj  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  grown  from  25  Appendix,  No.  8»  B* 
in  the  year  1866  to  38  in  1877. 

"115.  The  practice  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  before  granting  a  license,  is  to  1275  B. 

require  the  plans  to  be  approved  by  an  architect  named  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
the  building  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  ihe  plan  so  approved.  In  the  case  of  Apnendix  2  B. 
old  theatres,  suggestions  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  when  they  undergo  extensive  ^^^^«  2011. 2039. 
alterations,  the  opportunity  is  taken  to  require  improvements  with  a  view  to  safety. 
Kegulations,  so  called,  for  the  conduct  of  the  theatre,  including  proper  provisions  to  be 
taken  against  fire,  have  always  been  issued,  but  only  lately  m  print.  Once  a  year, 
before  me  license  is  renewed,  on  a  day  of  which  notice  is  given  beforehand,  the  theatre 
is  thoroughly  inspected  by  Air.  Ponsonby  Fane  and  an  architect,  in  order  to  ascertain  1044  B.- 

whether  me  regulations  have  been  complied  with ;  but  beyond  this,  there  is  no  inspection 
except  under  special  circumstances,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  (the  expense  of  which 
is  defrayed  from  the  Civil  List)  not  having  attached  to  it  any  staff  available  for  the 
purpose. 

*M16.  The  theatres  licensed  by  justices  in  the  parts  of  the  Metropolis  outside  the  2606  B. 

jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  six  in  number,  if  the  theatres  at  the  Crystal      Appendix  4  B, 
J?alace,  Alexandra  Palace,  and  North  Woolwich,  which  are  in  the  management  of  London 
Companies,  are  taken  into  account.     In  the  case  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Chelsea,  it        1901—1903. 
would  appear  that  the  Chelsea  justices  made  no  requirement  as  to  its  construction  pre- 
vious to  granting  the  original  license,  nor  caused  any  inspection  subsequently  to  be  made 
until  recentiy,  when  after  the  disastrous  fire  at  Brooklyn  Theatre  had  called  attention  to 
the  subject,  the  Chairman  of  the  Chelsea  Bench,  and  the  surveyor  of  the  district,  inspected 
the  Court  Theatre,  and  made  certain  requisitions  with  a  view  to  increased  safety,  which 
the  proprietor   has  complied  with.     The  proprietor  is   also   furnished  with  a   copy  of 
tiie  Lord   Chamberlain's  regulations,  which  are  taken  to  have  been  adopted  by  the         1928^1929. 
magistrates. 

"117.  Music  halls,  by  which  are  meant  places  used  for  public  music  and  dancing,  or 
music  alone,  are  not  required  to  be  licensed,  unless  within  the  City  of  London  or  West- 
minster, or  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  those  being  the  limits  of  what  is  known  as  the  Music 
and  Dancing  Act,  25  Geo.  2,  c.  36,  which  is  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  disorderly  houses 
in  the  Metropolis.  The  licensing  authority  under  the  Act  are  the  County  Quarter 
Sessions. 

^'118.  Music  halls  are  distinguished  firom  theatres,  by  the  rule  that  no  stage  plays  may 
be  performed  in  them.  They  vary  much  in  size,  an  ordinary  public-house  being  equally 
qualified  to  be  licensed  with  Exeter  Hall  or  Canterbury  Hall,  which  are  capable  of  con- 
taining several  thousand  persons.  For  the  smaller  halls  special  regulations  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fire  would  be  imnecessary  and  oppressive;  but  m  the  case  of  the  larger  halls 
were  the  public  are  accustomed  to  congregate   in  great  numbers,  precautions  are  requi- 
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site  almost  as  much  as  in  theatres ;  the  risk  of  fire  from  without  is  the  same,  and  if  a  fire 
were  to  break  out,  or  a  panic  to  arise,  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  public  assem- 
bled would  be  equally  great.  The  chief  difference  is  that  theatres  are  more  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  fire  from  wiuiin  by  reason  of  the  shifting  of  the  scenery  and  lights,  and  the 
storage  of  stage  properties  and  other  inflammable  goods  in  the  various  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing; and  also  nave  more  complicated  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

^M19.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  music  hall  desires  to  sell  spirits  or  other  liquors,  he  has 
further  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Brewster  Sessions  of  the  Division,  a  matter  that  has 
a  bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  because  whilst  numerous  means  of  egress  are  serviceable 
in  case  of  fire,  the  licensing  justices  under  the  Intoxicating  Liquor  Acts  object,  in  the 
interests  of  order,  to  allow  a  multiplication  of  entrances  and  exits  in  what  are  practically 
public-houses  on  a  large  scale. 

"  120.  The  licensing  authority  under  the  Music  and  Dancing  Act  have  no  power  to 
affix  any  conditions  to  a  license  or  to  make  regulations;  the  only  option  is  to  refuse  the 
grant  of  a  license  or  the  renewal  of  a  license,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  practice,  the  safety 
of  the  building,  or  the  precautionary  arrangements  against  fire,  are  not  among  the  matters 
considered  by  the  justices ;  but  usually,  before  granting  a  license  in  the  first  instance,  the 
justices,  or  some  of  them,  make  a  personal  inspection  oi  the  premises,  and  if  the  building 
is  intended  to  be  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  proprietor,  before  the  building  is 
erected,  can  only  obtain  a  provisional  license,  under  the  Intoxicating  Liquors  Acts,  by 
submitting  a  plan  of  the  building  to  the  justices  exercising  licensing  jurisdiction  under 
those  Acts,  and  obtaining  their  approval. 

"  121.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hollingshead  the  number  of  music  halls  in  the  Metro- 
polis would  appear  to  be: — 


Concert  and  Music  Halls 

Casino  (The  Argyll  Rooms) 

Public-Houses 

Local  Halls  -        -        - 


37 

1 

20 

10 


68 


18  &  19  Vict.'  c. 
3106. 3107. 
d053. 
18  &  19  Vict.  c. 
S8.  3d.  49. 


122, 


122, 


Section  39. 
Section  3. 

Section  22. 
Section  30. 


1161  B. 


1256  B. 


729.2373.2482, 

1532.  2576  B. 

1083  B. 

1273  B. 


*^  122.  The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
through  district  surveyors,  the  Metropolis  (which  includes  the  City)  being  divided  into 
62  districts  and  a  surveyor  being  assigned  to  each.  The  surveyors  are  appointed  by  the 
Board  from  candidates  certified  as  competent  by  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  after 
examination,  and  are  paid  by  fees.  Before  a  new  building  is  commenced,  or  an  existing 
building  altered,  notice  has  to  be  given  to  the  district  surveyor,  whose  duty  it  then 
becomes  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  as  to  frontage,  height,  and 
a  number  of  other  particulars.  To  these  general  provisions  theatres  and  music  halls  are 
subject  like  other  buildings;  but  in  addition  they  are  subject  to  the  special  provisions 
applicable  to  ^  public  buildings,'  which  are  defined  to  mean  ^  every  building  used  as  a 
church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  public  worship;  also  every  building  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  puoHc  instruction ;  also  every  building  used  as  a  college,  public  hall,  hospital, 
theatre,  public  concert-room,  public  ball-room,  public  lecture-room,  public  exhibition- 
room,  or  for  any  other  public  purpose.'  These  special  provisions  require  that  the  floors 
of  the  lobbies,  corridors,  pa6sag€;^,  and  landings,  and  also  the  flights  of  stairs,  shall  be  of 
stone  or  other  fire-proof  material,  and  carried  by  supports  of  a  fire-proof  material,  and 
further  that  every  public  building,  including  the  walls,  roofs,  floors,  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases, shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  district  surveyor, 
or  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  may  be  determined  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Thus, 
unless  dispute  arises  between  the  surveyor  and  the  parties,  the  matter  never  comes  before 
the  Board  at  all,  and  with  so  many  surveyors,  however  competent,  wide  differences  of 
opinion  are  inevitable.  This  has  been  especially  the  case  as  to  the  question  of  what  is 
fire-proof  material;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice. 

"  123.  The  actual  condition  of  theatres  with  respect  to  protection  against  fire  neces- 
sarily varies  in  the  different  cases.  The  more  modem  theatres  are  less  open  to  objection, 
whilst  the  situation  and  construction  of  the  older  ones  leave  much  to  be  desired;  but,  with 
perhaps,  one  exception,  every  theatre  has  a  separate  exit  for  the  box  audience,  the  pit 
audience,  and  the  gallery  audience.  Most  of  the  theatres,  but  not  all,  are  provided  with 
hydrants,  in  some  cases  there  is  no  main  in  the  immediate  proximity.  In  some  theatres 
firemen  are  kept  on  duty  in  the  building,  but  for  the  most  part,  to  make  use  of  an  expres- 
sion quoted  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  the  best  extinguisher  of  fire  is  found  to  be  the  car- 
penter's cap.  The  rate  of  insurance  varies  according  to  the  circumstances,  but  in  all  it  is 
very  high,  much  higher  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  provisions  against  fire  were  per- 
fected. The  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  the  whole,  are  fairly  carried  out, 
but  not  so  thoroughly  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  theatres  constantly  inspected,  and  a 
breach  of  the  regulations  followed  by  punishment.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  record 
that  during  the  last  50  years  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  in  which  the  life  of  one  of 
the  audience  has  been  lost  from  a  fire  in  a  metropolitan  theatre. 

"  124.  The 
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•'  124.  The  condition  of  music  halls,  especially  the  older  halls,  not  having  been  so  care- 
fully watched  over,  appears  to  your  Conunittee  urgently  to  require  improvement. 

"  125.  In  considering  what  amendments  in  the  law  are  necessary,  your  Committee  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  any  alteration  in  the  licensing  authority  of  either 
theatres  or  music  halls,  as  this  would  open  up  questions  of  considerable  difficulty  which  are 
beyond  the  range  of  the  present  inquiry  ;  nor  is  such  alteration  indispensable  to  insure 
the  improvements  they  would  suggest. 

"126.  The  safety  of  the  public  from  the  danger  of  fire  or  panic  in  a  theatre  or  other 
place  of  amusement  seems  to  depend  on  two  main  sets  of  conditions,  (1)  those  relating  to 
the  building,  its  position,  structure,  and  arrangements  of  a  permanent  character,  and  (2) 
those  relating  to  its  daily  management. 

"  127.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  pressed  on  your  Committee  that  the  licensing  authority  107*B» 

should  be  relieved  of  the  duty  of  considering  the  first  set  of  conditions,  and  that  this  duty 
should  be  assigned  to  some  other  competent  authority,  who  should  certify  that  the  build- 
ing was  qualified,  in  respect  of  safety,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  license 
was  sought,  and  that  on  this  certificate  the  licensing  authority  should,  if  they  thought  fit, 
grant  the  license  ;  and  the  proprietors  of  theatres  who  were  examined  before  your  Com- 
mittee all  concurred  that  some  such  certification  was  highly  desirable. 

"  128.  Your  Committee  agree  that  the  examination  into  the  safety  of  the  building  is  a 
function  which  should  not  rest  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  justices,  neither  of  them 
possessing  the  requisite  staff,  and  there  being  objections  to  the  creation  of  a  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  duties  which  would  be  only  occasional.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  the  appropriate  authority,  being  accustomed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Metropolitan  Buildmg  Acts,  and  already  commanding  the  services  of  a 
large  staff  of  competent  architects.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  inclined  to  prefer  a  Govern- 
ment department,  which  would  certify  theatres  much  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  through 
their  inspectors,  sanction  the  opening  of  railways  for  traflSc. 

"  129.  Your  Conunittee,  however,  are  unable  to  adopt  this  proposition,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  attended  with  difficulties.  The  Government  could  not  undertake  this 
cnarffe  for  the  metropolis  alone  without  being  pressed  to  do  the  ^ame  for  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  which  is  out  of  the  question.  Theatres  and  music  halls  could  not,  without 
extreme  inconvenience,  be  withdrawn  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act.  Nor  do  your  Committee  apprehend  that  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  were 
appointed  the  certifying  authority,  there  would  be  any  risk  of  collision  with  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  the  justices.  The  functions  of  the  licensing  authority  would  remain  just 
as  distinct  as  they  arc  now,  when  the  Metropolitan  Boards  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  with  respect  to  theatres  and  music  halls,  as 
well  as  other  public  buildings.  Your  Committee  are  therefore  prepared  to  recommend 
that  the  duty  of  certifying  a  theatre  or  music  hall  as  safe  should  be  assigned  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  but  that  this  duty  should  be  discharged  directly  by  the  Board,  acting  on 
their  own  responsibility,  after  receiving  such  professional  advice  from  their  architects  as 
they  may  think  expedient,  and  not  be  left  to  tne  district  surveyor,  subject  only,  in  case  of 
dispute,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board.  Indeed,  your  Committee  consider  that  this  change 
should  also  extend  to  the  administration  by  the  Board  of  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Aet  in  relation  to  public  buildings  other  tlutn  theatres  or  music  halls.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hardship  which  would  arise  if  the  applicant  first  went  to  the  expense  of  erecting 
a  duly  certified  building,  and  then  was  refused  a  license  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or 
justices,  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  a  system  (resembling  that  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  licensing  of  public-houses)  of  provisional  licenses  ;  that  is,  licenses 
granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  justices,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  an  examination  of 
the  plans  before  the  building  is  begun,  but  not  operating  until  confirmed,  and  confirmed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the  production  of  certificate  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  that 
the  buildings  have  been  properly  constructed,  and  are  duly  qualified. 

^*  130.  The  structural  conditions  and  arrangements  requisite  to  meet  the  danger  of  fire 
or  panic  are  mainly  regulated  by  practical  considerations,  and  could  only  be  settled  by 
experts.  As  a  safeguard  against  fire  from  without,  the  building  should  be  isolated,  either 
by  an  intervening  space,  or  by  a  wall  of  proper  strength  and  material.  With  regard  to 
the  interior,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  substantial  fire-proof  construction,  four  points 
appear  especially  to  require  attention  :  (1.)  Sub-division  of  risk,  by  separating  from  each 
other  the  various  parts  of  the  buildings,  rooms,  and  passages  by  fire-proof  partitions. 
(2.)  Distribution  of  rooms,  with  a  view  to  minimise  the  chance  of  a  fire  breaking  out;  for 
instance,  no  room  should  be  constructed  above  the  stage,  nor  should  the  carpenter's  shop 
be  allowed  to  be  placed  above  the  lights  of  the  gallery.  (3.)  Facility  of  egress.  The 
outlets  should  be  numerous  and  separate;  passages  should  widen  outwards,  and  be  large 
enough  to  contain' a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  audience.  In  these  passages  no 
steps  should  be  allowed,  or  other  impediments  likely,  in  case  of  pressure,  to  throw  down 
persons  or  injure  them.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  should  be  made  to  break  the 
pressure  by  the  interposition  of  barriers  at  interv^als,  or  giving  an  angular  direction  to  the 
passage:  all  doors  should  open  outwards.  (4.)  Hydrants  in  connection  with  the  maios^ 
and  provided  with  hose,  should  be  placed  round  the  building,  and  also  carried  within, 
capable  of  throwing  a  jet  to  any  part  of  the  interior. 
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^^  131.  Begulationfi  giving  effect  to  these  conditions  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Metro- 
politan Boards  and^  so  far  as  possible,  be  applied  to  all  new  buildings,  though  absolute 
uniformity  would,  your  Committee  apprehend,  be  unattainable.  Existing  buildings  would 
be  exempted,  but  (in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  the  Mines  Act  and  Explosives  Act) 
1769, 1760  B.  power  should  be  reserved  to  the  Metropohtan  Board,  if  of  opinion  that  the  structure  or 
permanent  arrangements  were  dangerous,  to  require  the  necessary  alteration  to  be  made, 
the  proprietor,  ifhe  objects,  being  entitled  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration.  Music* 
halls  not  capable  of  containing  more,  say,  than  50  persons,  should  be  exempted 
altogether. 

**  132.  With  respect  to  the  daily  management  of  the  theatre,  naked  lights  should  be 
protected;  inflammable  materials  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed  where  they  are  likely 
to  catch  fire;  the  hose  and  other  apparatus  should  be  maintained  in  good  order;  we 
passages  should  be  kept  clear,  aaid  a  plan  settled  beforehand  of  what  should  be  done  in 
2706. 2031.  ^^  *^^®  ^^  *  ^®  ^^  panic,  each  of  the  employes  being  instructed  as  to  the  place  he  is  to 

take,  and  the  duties  he  is  to  perform,  and  all  being  occasionally  drilled  together  for  the 
purpose. 

i  "  133.  In  order  to  insure  these  precautions  being  taken,  the  licensing  authority  should  be 

empowered  to  draw  up  rules  applicable  in  the  one  case  to  all  theatres,  whether  old  or  new, 
and  in  the  other  to  all  music-halls,  except  the  gmaller  ones,  which  would  be  exempted. 
Breach  of  rules  should  be  punished  by  fine  on  summary  prosecution.  Inspection  of  some 
sort  would  also  from  time  to  time  be  necessary;  and  for  this  purpose  the  necessary  legal 
powers  should  be  given.  Your  Committee  do  not  recommend  either  that  firemen  fi^om 
the  Brigade  should  be  constantly  present,  in  order,  if  occasion  should  arise,  to  put  into 
operation  the  apparatus  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  or  that  the  daily  enforcement  of  the 
rules  of  a  licensing  authority  should  be  assigned  to  the  police.  Your  Committee  are 
satisfied  that  these  duties  can  be  most  effectually,  as  well  as  most  economically,  discharged 
by  the  regular  employes  of  the  theatre,  acting  immediately  under  the  eye  and  orders  of 
the  manager,  and  deem  it  inexpedient  to  relieve  the  managers  of  any  oi  the  responsibility 
that  properly  belongs  to  them. 

•*  VII.— CONCLUSIONS. 

*^  134.  Your  Connnittee  would  sum  up  their  conclusions  as  follows: 

"  1.  That  the  statutory  arrangements  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the  metropolis, 
whereby  the  Fire  Brigade  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  two 
separate  police  forces  exist  side  by  side,  ana  the  water  supply  is  sectionally  furnished 
by  eight  mdependent  companies,  are  not  such  as  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to 
•  life  and  property;  and  contract  unfavourably  with  provincial  systems,  where  the  fire 

brigade,  water  supply,  and  police  are  under  a  single  authoritv;  and  that  consolidation 
of  management,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  is  urgently  required 

"  2.  That  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  transferred  from  the  Metropohtan  Board  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  metropolis,  so,  however,  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 
branch  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  separate  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, and  to  be  authorised  to  act  within  the  City  of  London  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis. 

"  3.  That  the  members  of  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  entitled  to  superannuation 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  applying  to  other  constables  of  the  Metropohtan  police 
force,  liberal  provision  being  made  tor  those  now  serving  in  the  Brigade. 

"  4.  That  the  police  stations  and  the  fixed  points  should  be  used  as  Fire  Brigade 
stations,  or  as  places  where  small  engines  or  other  appliances  should  be  deposited, 
and  that  all  police  constables,  both  of  the  metropolis  and  City,  should  be  auxiliary 
to  the  Fire  Brigade,  but  that,  as  now,  each  force  should  be  empowered  to  act  only 
within  its  own  jurisdiction  except  on  a  special  requisition. 

"  5.  That  in  lieu  of  the  limit  of  one  halfpenny  on  the  consolidated  rate,  there 
should  be  substituted  a  limit  of  a  penny  rate  on  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 

"  6.  That  the  contribution  from  the  insurance  companies  should  be  continued  at 
the  present  rate,  and  that  a  charge  should  be  levied  on  owners  of  uninsured  property 
saved  from  fire. 

"  7.  That  hydrants  should,  without  delay,  be  aflixed  to  mains  and  service-pipes 
wherever  there  is  a  constant  supply,  and  should  follow  the  extension  of  such 
supply. 

**  8.  That  the  water  systems  now  belonging  to  the  various  companies  should^  be 
consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  which,  in  dealing  with  the  quest«)BB 
of  constant  supply,  pressure,  and  pipage,  should  be  bound  to  have  regard  not  only  to 
the  convenience  of  consumers,  but  also  to  the  requirements  for  the  extinction  of 
fire. 

"  9.  That  no  new  theatre  or  large  music-hall  in  the  metropolis  should  be  finally 
^  licensed 
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licensed  until  certified  that,  in  respect  of  positum  and  structui^,  it  satisfies  all  due 
requirements  for  tlie  protection  against  danger  from  fire^  and  that  the  Metropolitaa 
Board  should  be  the  certifying  authority. 

"  10.  That  with  respect  to  existing  theatres  and  halls,  the  MetropoKtan  Board 
should  have  power  to  call  on  the  proprietor  to  remedy  §uch  structural  defects  as 
appear  to  the  Board  to  be  the  cause  of  special  danger,  and  to  admit  of  being  remedied 
by  a  moderate  expenditure,  option  being  allowed  to  the  proprietor  to  refer  the  whole 
question  to  arbitration. 

"11.  That  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  danger  from  fire,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  justices  should  be  authorised  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  management  of 
theatres  and  music-halls  under  their  jurisdiction  ;  that  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  regulations  are  complied  with,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  these  buildings,  and  that  any  breach  of  the  regulations  should  be  punishable 
on  summary  prosecution.  , 

"  12.  That  effect  should  be  given  by  the    Legislature    to    these    recommen 
dations." 


Draft   Report  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  read  a  second  time,  paragraph  by 
paragraph. 

Paragraph  1 ,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  2,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  3,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  4  and  5,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  6,  amended. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
to  add  the  words,  "  No  provision  was  made  in  this  scheme  for  working  the  fire-escapes, 
which  were  not  at  that  time  proposed  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  " — (Mr. 
Ritchie). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  added. — Whereupon,  Amendment 
proposed  to  proposed  Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  **in  this  scheme" — Mr. 
Onslow). — Question  put,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Amendment. — The  Committee  divided : 


Mr.  Onslow. 
L(Nrd  Lindsay. 
Sir  H^Qiry  P«ek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


Age9,»9. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Sir  James  M^Garel-H 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Question,  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  added — put  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  7 — 9,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  10,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  11 — 17,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  18,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  19 — 24,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  25,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  26  and  27,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  28. — Question  put.  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  lie  proposed  Report — 
The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Ayes,  11. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Sir  tfames  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  M^La^an. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 
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Paragraph  29. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  8,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
utilised"  to  the  word  "adopted,"  in  line  9,  in  order  to  insert  the  words,  "as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Brigade,  and  if  an  improved  system  of  constant  water  supply,  under  really  high 
pressure,  could  be  established  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  hydrants  upon 
all  the  mains  and  services  " — (Sir  James  M^GareUHogg\ — instead  thereof. — Question 
proposed.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — Amend- 
ment and  Question,  by  leave,  toithdraton. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  30,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  31,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  32,  amended. — Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  11,  to  leave  out  the 
words,  *'  that  these  complaints  were  substantiated  in  the  case  of  the  Farringdon-street  and 
Sloane-square  stations,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  however,  that  these  complaints  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  substantiated.  They  think,  moreover,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  acted  to  the  best  of  its  judgment  in  re-distributing  the  stations  in  the 
way  complnined  of  by  the  insurance  companies" — (Sir  James  itf*Gar«/-J?i>^y),  — instead 
thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph, 
— The  Committee  mvided  : 


Noes,  4. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  33  and  34,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  35. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  paragi-aph,  to  add  the  words, 
**  The  desirability  of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  oetween  every  police  station 
and  the  fire  brigade  station  nearest  to  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
by  the  fire  oflBces,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  carry  this  out" — (Mr. 
Ritchie). — Question  proposed.  That  those  words  be  there  added. — Amendment  and  Ques- 
tion, by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  36,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  37  and  38,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Monday y  16/A  July  1877. 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 


Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Sir  tfames  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 
Mr.  Young. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  M^Lagan. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Lord  Lindsay. 


Paragraphs  39  and  40,  amended,  and  agreed  tOy 

Paragraph  41. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  after  the  words  "  200  men,"  to 
insert  the  words  "  nearly  all  of  whom,  have  in  some  cases  of  large  fires,  been  employed 
at  one  fire  ;  thus  leaving  the  whole  of  the  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  dependent  on 
the  few  men  left  on  station  duty" — (Mr.  Ritchie). — Question  proposed,  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted : — Whereupon,  Amendment  proposed  to  the  pix)posed»  Amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  the  words  "  nearly  all,"  in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  many '' — (Sir 
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JanM  M'Garel-Hoffff)—inBtesid  thereof.— Question  put,  That  the    words  ''  nearly  all " 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment— The  Committee  divided : 


Ayes,  7. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Noes,  5. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  M^Lagan. 


Question  put.  That  the  proposed  words  be  there  inserted.— The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  M^Lagan. 


Ayes,  11. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock . 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  Forsyth, 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  7,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  whereas  in  Liverpool 
it  amounts  to  100  "  -(Mr.  Hardcastle). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  6. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Eannaird. 


Paragraph  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  42,  agreed  to. 

in 


Noes,  8. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 


"given" 


Paragraph  43. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
to  the  word  **  Earnings,"  in  line  7 — {Mr.  Hardcastle). — Question  put,  That  the  "words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided: 


Noes  6. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg . 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes  8. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock, 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Kinnard. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  inline  7,  after  the  word  "Earning,"  to  insert  the  words 
^  a  representation,  however,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  who  reported  on  the  case" — {^ix  James  M^  Gar  el- Hogg). — Question  put.  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted. — The  Committee  divided: 


Ayes,  4. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrpw  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr,  Forsyth. 


Noes,  9. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Ta\'istock. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 


342. 
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Another  Amendment  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  paragnqph  to  add  the  words  ^'  wMoh 
on  a  representation  by  Captain  Shaw  that  this  sum  was  quite  insufficient,  llie  Fire  Brigade 
Committee  recommended  should  be  increased  to  7/.  10  s.,  a,  recommendation  which  was  not^ 
however,  adopted  by  the  Board  " — (Mr.  Ritchie). — Question  put,  That  those  words  be  there 
added*—  The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  4, 

Sir  James  M^GareHIogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lnsk* 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hardcastl^. 


Ayes,  9, 

Mr.  Ritchie* 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to* 

Paragraph  44,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  45.— Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  and  not  without 
reason  " — (Sir  Andrew  Lush). — Question  put,  That  the  words  "  and  not  witkout  reason,** 
stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided : 


Noes,  2. 

Sir  James  M'G«*el-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Ayes,  12. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock, 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayt«r. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Kinnidrd. 

Another  Amendment  jMToposed,  in  line  3,  to  leave  out  the  words  ^  the  first**— <Mr. 
Ritchie). — Question  put,  That  the  words  **  the  first  *'  stand  part  ot  the  paragraph. — The 
Committee  divided  : 

Ayes  14.  j  Noe,  1. 

Mr.  Onslow.  I  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  CUfton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hocg. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  13,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  The  grievance  may 
therefore  be  taken  to  be  at  last  disposed  of" — (Mr.  Hayter). — Question  put.  That  the 
wcMrds  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  2. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


Noes,  12. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
.  Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Lord  Lindsay. 
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Paragraph  46. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  after  the  word  **  any,"  to  insert  the 
word  "  absolute  " — (Mr.  Ritchie). — Question  put,  That  the  word  "  absolute  "  be  there 
inserted.— The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  7. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Lord  Lindsay. 


Koes,  6. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 


Another  Amendment  pressed,  in  line  4^  to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  therefore  that 
the  men  in  demanding  superannuation,  were  in  tact  demanding  for  themselves  an  increase 
of  pay  ''—(Mr.  Ritchie). — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  paragraph. — The  CcHumittee  divided : 


Ayes,  5. 

Marquis  (£  Tavistock. 
Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Paragraph  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 


Noes,  8. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
Lord  Lindsay. 


Paragraph  47. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  adhered 
to ''  to  3ie  end  of  the  paragraph — (Mr.  Onsini?).— Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  4. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 


Ayes,  9. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Young. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  48-51,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  52. — Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  after  the  word  *'  considered  "  to  insert 
the  words,  **  And  apart  also  from  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  metropolis  requiring 
protection  lies  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works " — (Mr. 
Ritchie). — Question,  That  those  words  be  there  inserted, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  17,  to  leave  out  from  the  words  "  200  men," 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  most  of  these  defects,  how- 
ever, would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  remedied,  if,  in  addition  to  the  extension 
of  the  Brigade  already  recommended,  the  police  force  and  the  police  stations,  and  fixed 
points  were  utilized  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Brigade,  and  if  a  complete  system  of  telegraplis 
were  established  between  the  police  stations  and  fixed  points,  and  the  fire  engine  and  fire 
escape  stations" — (Sir  James  MGarel-Hogg) — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  J\itchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Lord  Lindsay. 

Paragraph,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
342. 


Noes,  4. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 
Mr.  Forsyth. 
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Paragraphs  53 — 58,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  59. — Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  from  the  first  word  "  The " 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  in  order  to  add  the  words:  "  Committee,  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  opinions  expressed  on  this  point,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
objections  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Fire  Brigade  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
are  grave  and  weighty,  wliilst  the  advantages  expected  to  arise  from  it  would  equally 
result  from  a  utilisation  of  the  police  organisation  as  auxiliary  to  the  Fire  Brigade, 
without  the  abolition  of  their  separate  existence.  The  Fire  Brigade  has  beeh  more 
than  eleven  years  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a  body 
representing  the  ratepayers,  at  whose  cost  the  Brigade  is  mainly  kept  up,  and  it  would 
be  a  serious  departure  from  the  representative  principle  in  local  administration  to 
transfer  the  control  of  this  mimicijjal  force  from  the  local  representative  authority  to  a 
Government  department.  There  is  the  further  objection  that  in  London  two  separate 
police  forces  exist  under  separate  management,  the  metropolitan  police  force  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  police  of  the 
City  of  London  under  the  Corporation  of  that  City.  Great  dislike,  moreover,  is  felt  by 
the  City  of  any  interference  hj  the  State  authorities  with  the  City  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion* Supposing,  then,  what  is  at  least  doubtful,  that  advantages  would  result  from  a 
complete  union  of  the  Police  and  the  Fire  Brigade  which  could  not  be  otherwise  attained, 
it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  a  separate  police  force  exists  in  the  City  no  such  amalgamation 
could  be  complete.  It  is,  therefore,  inexpedient  to  make  any  radical  alteration  in  the 
present  system,  which  has  worked  well  for  many  years,  and  under  which  the  relations 
between  the  Police  and  the  Fire  Brigade  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  a  cordial  and 
harmonious  character.  Provision  should,  however,  be  made  for  utilising  the  police 
organisation  for  fire-extinguishing  purposes  as  far  as  possible  **— (Sir  James  M^Garel'- 
Hogg), — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  words  "  objections  taken  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  police,"  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Conunittee  divided: 

Ayes,  10.  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock^ 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Lord  Lindsay. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  60. — Question  put,  That  this  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Report 
— The  Committee  divided: 

Ayes,  10.  Noes,  3. 

Mr.  Ritchie.  Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 


Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Sii'  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Mr.  I  oung. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 
Lord  Lindsay. 

Paragraphs  61 — 63,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  64,  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  65 — 71,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  72  and  73,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  74  and  75,  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  76  and  77,  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  78 — 95,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  96,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraphs  97  and  98,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  99. — Amendment  proposed  to  leave   out  from   the  word   **  police,'*  in 
line  7,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph — (Sir  James  MGareUHogg). — Question  put.  That 
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the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand   part  of  the  paragraph.— The    Committee 
divided : 


Noe8>  3. 
Mr.  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk.- 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes,  10. 
Mr.  Ritchie. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Clifton. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 
Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hayter. 
Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Paragraph  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  100,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  101 — 103,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  104,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  105 — 120,  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  121,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraphs  122 — 133,  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  134.— Amendment  proposed,  in  sub-section  1,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
«  Metropolis,"  in  line  1,  to  the  end  of  the  sub-section,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  are 
imperfect,  in  so  far  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  no  control  over  the  supply  of 
water,  which  is  an  essential  element  in  any  efficient  fire  service;  that  in  this  respect  the 
metropolitan  system  contrasts  unfavoui-ably  with  those  provincial  systems  where  the  fire 
brigade  and  water  supply  are  under  a  single  authority;  and  that  with  a  view  to  consolida- 
tion of  management,  it  is  desirable  that  the  water  supply  should  be  under  the  same 
municipal  auSiority  as  the  fire  brigade  "—(Sir  James  M'Garel-IIogg)y—mate^  thereof.— 
Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph.— The 
Committee  divided: 


Noes,  3. 

Sur  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Amendment,  proposed  in  Sub-section  2,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  **That,'' 
in  line  1,  to  the  end  of  the  sub-section,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  ^*  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  might  with  neat  advantage  be  utilised  as  an 

.auxiliary  to  the  Fire  Brigade  ;  and  more  especially  that  at  the  pohce  stations  and  fixed 
points  such  appliances  should  be  kept  as  are  necessarv  for  the  suppression  of  fires  at  their 
commencement;  that  the  constables  should  be  trainea  in  the  use  of  these  appliances  so  as 
to  be  able  to  use  them  promptly  and  with  effect ;  and  that  the  police  stations  and  fixed 
points  should  all  be  in  communication  by  telegraph  with  the  nearest  fire  engine  and  fire 
escape    stations" — fSir  James  M^Oarel- Hogg ),^'DBteBd  thereof. — Question  put.  That 

the  words  proposed  to  be   left  out  stand  part  of  the    paragraph. — The    Committee 

-divided: 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Kinnfdrd. 

Amjmdment  proposed  in  Sub-section  5,  at  the  end  of  the  sub-section,  to  add  the 
^^-  h  3  words 
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words  «  and  that  the  Government  contributioii  ehouldbe  reconaidered ' WMr.  RUckie\^^ 
Question,  That  those  words  be  there  added, — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Sub-section  6,  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"rate  *'  to  the  end  of  the  sub-section— (Mr.  JSTarrfcai^).— Questicm  put,  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  di^ed  : 


Noes,  4. 
Mr,  Clifton. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hankey. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Young. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Sub-section  7,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That,'*  in  line  1,  to 
the  end  of  the  sub-section,  in  order  to  add  the  words,  **  whilst  hydrants  might  be  of  great 
value  with  a  constant  high  pressure  water  service,  it  would,  in  the  present  imp^ect  con* 
dition  of  the  water  supply  of  the  Metropolis  as  reeards  the  extinction  of  fires,  be  inexpe- 
dient to  incur  the  large  expenditure  which  would  be  oitailed  bj  fixin?  hydrants  upon  all 
the  constantly  charged  mains  and  service  pipes  in  the  Metropolis  "—(Sir  James  M'Gmrelr- 
Hogg) — instead  thereof. — Question  put.  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  paragraph. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  strike  out  Sub-section  8 — (Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy\-^ 
Question  put,  That  Sub-section  8  stand  part  of  the  paragraph* — The  Committee  divmed  : 


Noes,  3. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Sir  Henry  liuak. 


Ayes,  9. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put.  That  this  paragraph^  as  amended^  stand  part  of  tibe 
proposed  Report. — The  Committee  divided  : 


Noes,  3. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 
Sir  Andrew  J^usk. 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 


Ayes,  10. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Hemy  Peek. 

Mr.  Clifton. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Question,  '^  That  this  Report  as  amended,  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
House," — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  To  Report,  together  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix. 
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LIST   OF   WITNESSES. 


Monday y  I9th  March  18/7. 

PAGf 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  c.b.  -        -       1 

Thursday^  22nd  March  1877- 

Colonel  James  Eraser,  c.b.  -  -  31 

Mr.  James  L.  Shuter  -  -  -  43 

Mr.  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose  -  -  51 

Mr.  Arthur  Gates       -        -  -  -  55 

Monday,  26th  March  1877. 

Licut.-Colonel  'William  Haywood  -  62 
Mr.  William  Swanton         -        -        -     78 

Thursday,  I2th  Ap7il  1877- 

Hon.  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane,  c.b.  -  83 
Mr.  Jethro  Thomas  Robinson   -        -     107 

Monday,  I6th  April  1877- 

Mr.  Chai-les  John  Phipps  -  -  116 

Mr.  John  Fish  Po\Miall    -  -  -  128 

Mr.  John  Hare         -        -  -  -  135 

Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  -  -  140 

Thursday,  19 th  April  18/7. 

Mr.  Morris  Abrahams  -  -  -  149 
Mr.  John  Hollingshead  -  -  -  165 
Mr.  Robert  Edwin  Villiers       -        -     175 


Monday,  23rd  April  1877. 

Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
Mr.  Alfred  William  Maberley  - 
Mr.  George  VuUiamy       ..        -        - 

Thursday,  26th  April  1877. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell       -        .        - 
Mr,  James  Muir      -        -        -        ^ 

Monday,  SiUh  April  1877- 
Mr.  Charles  Greaves        -        .        - 


PAOB 

185 
201 
209 


219 
226 


249 


Thursday,  3rd  May  1877- 

Mr.  Charles  Greaves         -        -        -  281 

Mr.  Alexander  Dickson    -        -        -  289 

Monday,  7th  May  1877. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dickson    -        -        -  314 

Mr.  Charles  Greaves         -        -        -  336 

Mr.  Thomas  Hack    -        -        -        -  336 

Thursday,  Idth  May  1877. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hack   -        -        -        -  345 

Mr.  Charles  Few      -        ...  347 

Mr.  WilUam  Hamlyn        -        -        -  352 


Monday,  \Ath  May  1877. 

Mr.  Charles  Few      -        -        -        -    357 
Captain  Eyre  Massey  Shaw      -        -    35ft^ 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Monday,  \9th  March  1877. 


MEMBERS   present; 


Mr.  Forsyth. 

Sir  Wm.  Fraaer. 

Mr  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hardctfltle. 

Mr.  Herbert 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Eonnaird. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow^. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson, 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick^  c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1.  Chairman.']^ YoTj  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Mr. 
Arts,  1  believe  ? — I  appear  as  a  memberof  the  special  committee  appointed  by    E.  Cliadwick^c.i^, 
the  council  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  ordinary    jgltfarchTsy;. 
fires  and  of  averting  conflagrations  in  the  metropolis. 

2.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  their  views  of  what  may  be  done  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  fire  ? — I  have  the  honour  to  be  Chairman  of  that 
special  committee.  -  I  was  asked  to  take  ^that  part,  in  the  committee  in 
consequence  of  the  part  I  had  taken  before  on  this  subject.  In  1839  I  was  a 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  to  exainine  into  the  functions  of  the  police 
force  of  the  provinces,  and  in  that  capacity  we  examined  very  closely  all  the 
functions  of  a  preventive  police,  and  amongst  those  was  the  prevention  of  fire. 
In  1849  it  was  referred  to  us,  of  the  (General  Board  of  Health,  to  examine  into  the 
water  supply  specially  of  the  metropolis,  and  on  that  occasion  the  question  of  what 
provisioi^  could  be  made  for  the  prevention  of  fir^s  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
water  supply  was,  1  think,  very  thoroughly  examined.  We  examined,  amongst 
Qthei*s,  Mr.  Braidwood.  We  elaborated  at  (hat  time  (1850)  principles  of  works 
and  of  administration  for  the  metropolis  which  have  since  then  been  iollowed  in 
various  provincial  towns.  I  may  mention  that  since  that  time,  and  in  connection 
with  this  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  my  own  interest  of  this  subject, 
1  have  paid  visits  to  Manchester  and  to  Glasgow. 

3.  Mr.  Braidwood  had,  through  his  officers,  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
starting  of  these  fire  brigades  in  these  towns,  had  he  not  ?. — Yes ;  several 
oflScers  who  were  trained  under  him  were  appointed  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and,  I  believe,  other  places ;  he  was  considered  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fire  prevention,  and  his  organisations  are  much  respected  down  to  this 
time. 

4.  Have  the  Society  of  Arts  made  any  inquiry  into  this  subject  since  1 849  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  very  advanced  inquiry.  W  e  examined,  with  leave  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Government  officers,  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  and 
Captain  Tyler,  who  were  specially  conversant  with  water  supplies  as  well  as 
other  rebted  questions.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  as  an  engineer,  has  planned  and  executed 
works  for  a  number  of  towns. 

5.  Captain  Tyler  is  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?— Yes,  Captain  Tyler  is 
0.88.  A  the      ' 
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Mr.  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  whom  the  water  supply  was  at  one 

^'  ^^^[^^'^^'    time,  before  it  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
19  March  1877.        6.  I  understand  you  had  also  on  that  inquiry  Mr.  Quick  ? — Mr.  Quick  was 
the  engineer  for  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  and  the  Gmnd  Junction  Com- 
panies ;  he  is  also  a  man  of  very  consideiable  European  practice  in  regard  to  the 
cities  of  the  continent. 

7.  Did  you  on  that  inquiry  go  into  the  question  of  the  wiorking  of  the  diffe- 
rent systenois  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  and  other  towns?— We  did  suffi- 
ciently, I  think. 

8.  What  was  the  i^pinion  you  came  to  as  the  result.of  the  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  working  of  the  hrigwdes  in  those  towns,  that  it  was  witisfoctory  for  the 
prevention  of  fire  or  other v\ise  : — ^"Phat  the  measures  proposed  of  a  constant 
supply,  on  a  public  footing  with  hydrants  in  the  streets,  and  special  forces,  under 
the  general  police  of  the  towns,  were  satisfactory  in  a  high  degree ;  that  is  to 

.  sny,  it  generally  rasulted  in  Manchester,  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Liverpool,  in  this,— 
that  the  proportion  of  calls  for  engine  power  or  horse  engines,  what  we  should 
term  brigade  calls,  was  reduced  to  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  such 
as  occur  in  the  metropcJis. 

9.  They  have  in  those  towns  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  work  with,  have 
they  not  ?  —Yes,  they  have. 

10.  And  I  suppose  it  was  part  of  their  evidence  that  thit  constant  supply 
was  necessary  to  the  working  of  the  system  that  they  had  in  force? — Yes;  and 
further  than  that,  that  the  constant  supply  should  be  placed  on  a  public  footing, 
as  well  for  the  better  disiril)ution  and  economy  of  water,  as  for  the  extendi 
applications  of  it  at  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  freedom  from  questions  of  ex- 
actions for  wasting  profits. 

n.  In  those  towns  the  brigade  was  carried  on  on  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
thctt  water  being  supplied  by  the  local  authority? — By  the  local  authority. 

12.  And  with  a  high  pressure? — Yes,  and  with  the  result  of  an  enormous 
economy  of  water.  At  Manchester  the  economy  of  water  was  reduced  from 
about  33  gallons,  the  metropolitan  proportion,  to  about  20  gallons  per  head 
per  day. 

13.  1  hat  was  after  they  had  got  the  high  pressure  and  unity  of  acftion?— 
Yes. 

14.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee asserting  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  experience  to  the  metropolis? 
— I  have,*  and  I  haver  seen  it  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise.  I  see  that  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  says,  in  answer  to  Questions  5644  and  5645,  tliat  •*  hydrants 
cannot  be  applied  to  assist  the  engines  in  extinguishing  fires.**  Then  he  is 
asked,  ^*  And  for  that  reason  your  advice  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  V\  orkb 
is  against  tiie  application  of  hydrants?"  His  answer  is,  "I  thitik,  at  the 
present  time,  hydrants  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  whatsoever/'  Now  i  am 
prepared  to  btaie  that  if  water  were  delivered  at*  the  low^est  amount  of  pressure 
recited  in  that  evidence,  it  would  nevertheless  be  of  very  gn^t  importance  to 
have  hydrants  applied.  If  tlie  water  were  delivered  only  to  the  basenjent  of  t 
house  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  hydrants  with  hose  to  lead  up  to 
the  door  at  once,  instead  of  forming  what  the  French  call  a  **  queue  '*  of  people 
to  hand  bucjcets  to  each  other.  That  would  be  of  great  use  even  if  no 
•more  were  done.  In  Manchester;  i^ith  the  use  of  a  pail,  with  a  small  haed 
pump,  the  fire  brigade  extinguish  some  /O  per  cent,  of  the  fires  ;  that  wais  Mr. 
Tbzei's  statement  to  me,  that  there  was  a  great  diminution  of  calls  for  tlie 
brigade,  and  that  fires  were  in  such  large  ])roportiofis  immediately  extinguished 
by  the  police  ;  and  so  it  might  be  in  the  metropolis. 

15.  That  is  to  say,  that  by  the  application  of  water  on  the  spot  a  fire  can  be 
extinguished  more  quickly  than  an  engine  can  arrive  upon  the  scene  ? — Quite 
so,  in  the  great  majority  of  occurrences  ;  and  that  is  without  any  .pressure  more 
than  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  hydrant,  by  (he  hose,  to  a  pail  at  the  ioot\ 
because  with  the  pail  alone,  and  with  a  hand  pump,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tozer, 
they  have  put  out  fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  fires  which  have  oocun-ed  there. 

i6.  At  the  same  time  at  Manchester  they  have  a  higher  preesore  ?— They 
have  a  far  higher  pressure  than  that  wow  given  on  a  large  piroportron  of  tfee 
metropolitan  aiea,  but  in  this  case  for  merely  leading  the  water  to  the  door,  a 
low  pressure  Mould  suffice,  without  any  question  of  ft  high  pressure,  important 
as  that  is  for  a  complete  service, 

17.  Do 
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t7.  Do  yoH  mean  by  tknt  thut  the  police  on  duty  could  avail  themselves  of  •  Mr. 

the  coiistHtit  supply,  and  even  use  it  in  buckets  for  the  better  extingufsliing  of  *•  CkaAoick,  c.b. 
fire?— That  is  what  they  do  in  Adanch^er,  and  hj  that  means  they  put  out,  I  ig  March  1877, 
say,  two-thirds  of  the  fire^  befwre  any  brigade  engine  could  be  summoned. 

18.  I  believe  the  fire  brigade  in  Manchester  are  part  of  the  poKce  ?~They  are 
amier  the  general  control  of  the  police*  force. 

19.  Are  die  police  entrusted  when  on  duty  with  appliances,  such  as  buckets  or 
hose,  which  they  can  bring  to  bcrrr  wpon  a  fire  breaking  out  on  their  beat  ?-— 
Yes,  they  are.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  thesp^ial  duty  of  tl»e  fire  brigade 
akrae  to  extmguisli  fire,  and  up  to  1866  tlie  potice  were  absolutely  paid  for 
keeping  the  fires  in  until  the  brigade  amved  to  pui  them  out ;  they  were  not  to 
iiiterferf  with  them  until  the  fire  brigade  camo  up.  It  is  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Tozer  that  up  to  -  that  time  tlie  fire  brigade  paid  a  considerable  sum  in 
rewards  to  the  poHce  ft>r  keeping  the  fires  in  tor  the  brigade  instead  of  potting 
them  out. 

20.  Was  that  in  regard  to  Manche&rer  ? — No,  in  London. 

21.  'Ihat  jix)e^  back  to  some  time  ago,  does  it  not? — No,  it  was  only  put  a 
stop  to  in  1866,  when  an  Act  was  passed  which  put  a  stop  to  it.  On  the  other 
band«  in  Manchester  the  police  have  a  reward  for  every  fire  they  put  out,  and. 
they  have  extra  rewards  if  it  is  what  is  called  a  "  good  stop  ;"  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  stop  afire  immediately,  they  have  a  reward  which  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  cliief  of  the  police,  and  if  there  is  a  saving  of  life,  they  have  a  reward  from 
the  Royal  Humane  Society. 

2i.  is  it  a  parr  of  the  system  of  the  police  force  in  Manchester  that  the  muni- 
cipality pay  tl»eir  police  rewards  for  the  rapid  extinguishing  of  fire  ? — Yes ;  so  I 
understood  it. 

23.  And  with  that  combined  with  the  appliances  which  they  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  police  force,  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  serious  fires  in 
the  proportion  you  have  stated  r — ^Yes,  in  the  proportion  I  ha^e  stated.  They 
first  attadi  a  hose  to  the  hydrant  very  quickly  while  the  fire  may  be  going  on, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  they  send  for  a  reel  or  other  enj»ine  to  the  police  station*, 
and  if  the  fiie  is  serious,  a  call  is  sent  to  tbe  brigade  station  for  its  steam  oj 
larger  manual  engines.  The  policeman,  if  he  is  near  a  hydrant,  may  get  it  to 
besor  in  about  two  minutes.  Mr.  Braidwood  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule 
that  fire-escapes,  or  anything  else  so  save  life  and  property  in  a  hou??e,  were  of  no 
avail  unless  brought  within  five  minutes.  In  bis  time  it  took  20  miputes,  but 
by  telegraph  and  by  other  mean%  I  believe,  the  time  is  now  reduced  to  about 
15  minutes,  atid  still  it  is  twice  or  three  times  longer  than  should  be  necessary  ; 
but  in  tbo^e  cases  where  yon  have  tlie  hydrant  at  the  door,  the  *  water  may  be 
brought  to  bear  within  two  minutes  upon  a,  house  which  is  on  fire. 

24.  That 'is  to  say,  by  the  application  of  these  preliminary  means,  if  we  may 
call  them  so,  you  brinsr  the  water  to  bear  upon  a  fire  more  quickly  than  it  is 
possible  you  can  bring  an  engine  to  bear  upon  it  from  the  station  ? — By  many 

.  degrees ;  and  with  the  discipline  of  tbe  brigade  or  the  police  foi'ce,  you  may  . 
expedite  the  matter  very  considerably  beyond  tbe  time  in  which  it  is  now 
done.  • 

25.  And  by  those  means  you  may  often  really  put  out,  in  its  first  stage,  what 
may  have  fcecome  a  serious  fire  when  the  engine  arrives? — The  losses  from 
fiiies  in  Manchester  are  reduced  to  one-third  ot  what  they  were  ;  and  I  believe 
in  Liverpool  the  losses  are  reduced  in  a  still  larger  proportion.  I  was'  consulted 
about  that  by  Mr..  Rushton,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  Liverpool.  I  recom- 
mended the  use  of  hydrants,  and  they  were  in  time  adopted  tl>ere. 

26.  With  regard  to  the  metropolis  and  its  present  water  supply,  a  lai^e  part 
of  tbe  metropolis  has  suflicient  jets  of  that  kind,  has  it  not,  at  the  present 
tiine?-^A  large  proportion  of  mains  undec  a  good  pressure,  siifficient  for  the 
immediate  application  of  hydrants.  We  had  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Quick  at 
my  instance  of  the  pumping  power  fr6m  the  station  at  Battersea,  to  see  what 
sort  of  jets  could  l>e  got  in  Southwark,  and  40  or  50-feet  jets  were  then  to  be 
obtained  ;  but  the  pressure  has,  I  am  informed,  been  increased  since  then,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  1  believe  you  will  find,  I  expect,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  engineer  officers  of  other  large  districts,  that  it  ii  so.  Recently, 
in  the  City,  trials  have  been  made,  and  they  found  that  very  good  jets,  sufficreat 
for  tihe  immediate  nse  of 'hydrants,  may  be  got  at  present. 

27.  That  result  would  be  very  much  strengthened,  would  it  not,  by  unity  of 
tO.88.  A  2  action, 
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Mr.  action,  as  it  was  in  Manchester?— Unity  of  works  and  action  in  London  is  the 

E.  CliadmchyCiA.  gr.eat  topic  which,  it  may  be  submitted,  has  yet  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
19  March  1877.  By  unity  of  works  and  of  action  you  will  bring  to  bear  over  the  whole  area  the 
pressure  of  the  highest  points  of  discharge  which  there  are.  Mr.  Quick,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  says  that  by  unity  over  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis,  an  addition  may  be  made  of  fully  one-third  to  that  obtainable  under 
the  existing  arrangement.  The  experience  which  he  obtained  in  1848  was,  that 
the  hydrants  gave  about  50  or  60-feet  jets  in  Southwark,  and  that,  under  unity, 
on  occasions  those  jets  could  be  increased  by  one*third,  and  attain  an  elevation 
of,  perhaps,  70  or  80  feet,  or  even  more,  and  that  without  any  other  alteraticm 
of  the  existing  system  of  supply. 

28.  You  mean  that,  without  altering  the  present  system  of  supply,  but  simply 
by  uniting  the  companies,  and  therefore  getting  the  force  of  the  highest  point 
of  any  of  the  companies,  you  would  produce  that  result  ? — Yes,  Mr.  ^ick 
will,  if  needed,  give  all  the  particulars  he  has  given  to  us. 

29.  And  Mr.  Quick,  as  I  understand,  was  formerly  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  two  of  the  companies  in  London,  and  has  considered  this  question  ? 
—He  was  until  recently  engineer  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company, 
and  also  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company ;  and  I  think,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  informed,  that  he  would  best  represent  what  the  existing  forces 
may  do. 

30.  Are  you  aware  that  engineers  who  have  been  examined  before  this  Com- 
mittec  have  stated  that  the  pressure  would  not  amount  to  that  even  with  unity 
of  action?— I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  exposition,  by  any  other 
specialist,  of  the  gains  in  pressure  or  economy  derivable. from  unity  of  works  in 
the  metropolis.  But  that  the  present  pressures  over  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
metropolis  would  suffice  for.  the  immediate  beneficial  application  of  hydrants, 
with  the  constant  supply,  is  very  certain.  It  is  also  very  certain  that  there  would 
be  a  large  addition  ot  pressure,  Mr.  Quick  says  about  a  third,  gained  by  unity  in 
giving  to  the  lowest  the  pressure  oF  the  higher  or  of  the  highest  works  united; 
Probably  there  might.be  here  and  there  some  blocks  of  houses  and  some  higher 

^  pla(2es  in  the  metropolis  in  which  the  f>ressure  is  very  low,  in  which  it  is  just 

sufficient  to  deliver  the  water  into  the  basement  or  into  the  first  storey,  but  over' 
two-thirds  of  the  metropolis,  according  to  all  the  experience  of  the  firemen,  such 
as  the  Committee  will  have  heard  from  Mr.  Swanton  and  others,  the  pressure  is 
adequate  to  jets  sufKcient  for  hydrants ;  in  fact,  the  pressure  at  some  points  is 
enormous ;  there  are,  in  fact,  instances  where  men  have  been  killed  by  plugs 
being  blown  out  of  the  ^nains.     . 

31*  But  that,  I  imagine,  is  siinply  in  the  case  of  the  first  extracting  of  the 
plug  when  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  jet  of  water,  but  that  would  not 
be  a  continuous  supply  which  would  be  useful  in  case  of  a  fire ;  the  pressure . 
would  fall  off  very  shortly  ?— If  you  have  a  main  which  gives  off  50  or  60  feet 
of  jet,  and  you  put  three  or  four  or  five  hydrants  to  work  upon  it,  in  a  little  time 
the  pressure  will  be  reduced  by  abput  one-fourth,  but  by  shutting  off  the  private  . 
supplies,  and  by  concentrating  the  water  from  the  distant  reservoirs,  a  lOO-feet 
pressure  may  in  almost  a  minute  of  time  be  augmented  under  unity  to  200  feet 
or  more. 

3 '2.  I  suppose  you  might  within  a  few  minutes  get  additional  pressure  put  oh 
from  the  pumping  stations  too.?— At  one  time,  in  Liverpool,  when  they  wanted 
additional  force  at  the  pumping  stations,  they  used  to  send  a  messenger  on  horse- 
back ;  they  have  now,  as  I  am  informed,  united  the  pumping  station  to  tiie  town 
by  telegraph,  and  in  a  minute,  the  engines'  being  ready,  the  jet  would  be 
elevated  from  the  reservoir  some  miles  distant. 

33.  Has  your  committee  examined  into  this  question  of  unity  9f  action,  and 
the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  existing  pi|)es  as  laid  down,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  would  be  any  great  alterations  rec^uired  in  then^  r — To  put  a  very  old 
system  like  that  in  the  metropolis  under  unity,  you  would  require  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  system,  and  at  some  points  it  may  be  expected  the  pipes 
might  be  found  insufficient.  For  the  purpose  of  protection  the  pipes  are  iusaf- 
ficient  in  some  places  in  point  of  size ;  for  instance,  along  the  wharfside  property 
they  have  only  3-inch  mains,  whilst  a  proper  provision  for  fire  would  require  a 
9-inch  main  and  a  special  pressure. 

34.  Under  a  united  system  would  not  there,  in  fact,  be  a  better  system  of 
mains  required  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  tovra  ? — No  doubt ;  but  in 

respect 
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respect  to  extensions  and  alterations,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  Mr. 

water  supply  should  be  under  a  public  authority,  that  it  may  bring  the  public   £•  ChadwiciyCB. 
interest  in  respect  not  only  of  domestic  supplies  of  water,  but  of  fires.     It  was        mc     r7[«- 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Bryson  at  Glasgowythat  they  had  only  at  first  regarded    *^    *^ 
the  domestic  supplies  and  the  ordinary  supplies,  and  had  not  put  down  pipes  of 
the  size  requisite  lor  dealing  with  fire.     For  instance,  they  put  down  a  3-inch 
pipe  where  a  4-inch,  with  4  little  additional  expense,  might  have  been  put. 

35.  This  unity  of  action  would  necessitate  the  establishment  of  hydrants  also, 
to  get  the  result  which  you  have  at  Manchester  and  other  towns,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  would  ;  I  may  add  that  foreign  cities  have  now  adopted  them ;  Hamburg 
has  had  them  in  operation  for  a  long  time,  and  Paris  is  now  establishing  them, 
and  bringing  a  hydrant  to  the  door  of  every  hou^e. 

36.  1  suppose  you  would  qualify  that  statement  to  a  small  extent,  would  you 
not,  because  a  hydrant  within  a  given  number  of  yards  of  a  house  is  equally 
effective  as  if  there  were  one  to  each  house  r — Mwe  so ;  in  fact,,  generally ;  that 
18  to  say,  as  regards  a  hydrant  inside  an  edifice.  *  As  a  rule,  apphances  outside 
large  buildings  are  of  more  value  than  they  are  insid.e;  because  with  regard. to  . 
inside  appliances,  you  will  see  in  some  of  our  offices  a  fire  protection  upon  every 
turn  of  the  staircase,  but  if  a  fire  takes  place,  the  passages  are  filled  with  sufTor 
eating  smoke -or  flame,  and  the' appliances  are  inaccessible.  You  have  more  * 
room  to  work  outside  a  building.  I  was  consulted  not  long  ago  with  regard  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  I  advised  the  authorities  to  look  to  the  outside  for 
protection  as  much  as  the  inside. 

37*  But  you  stated  that  in  Paris  and  other  places  they  were  bringing  a  hydraint 
to  the  door  of  each  house.  I  presume  that  meant  tliat  they  were  bringing  a 
faydnint  within  accessible  reach  of  the  door  ol  each  house  ?-^Y^8 ;  I  should 
perhaps  tnodify  that  answer  in  respect  to  Paris.  I  should  call  th^ir  tall  houses 
perpendicular  streets  so  many  families  livq  in  each  stage  or  fiat;  they  have  a 
larger  p«ipulation  In  each  street  than  we  have. 

38.  To  have,  in  fact,  such  a  system  in  London  as  you  have  hinted  at  would 
entail  an  immense  expense  upon  the  ratepayers,  would  it  notr-r-Not  at  all;  by 
that  arrangement  of  unity  a  large  saying  may  be  made.  We  obtained  the  infor- 
mation ilrom  some  ()f  the  companies  in  my  time,  itnd  also  sinqe,  that  by  unity  at 
least  100,000  /•  per  annum  is  to  be  saved  in  the  administrative  expenses  alone, 
a  sum  which,  if  capitalised,  would  suffice,  for  putting  the  houscis  in  a  condition 
to  receive  the  constant  supply,  and  to  hydrant  the  mains  in  the  streets,  and  * 
also  the  hoses  and  apparatus,  which  generally  cost  more  than  the  hydrants. 
But  beyond  this,  by  unity,  also,  and  this  constant  supply,  if  we  reduce  the 
consumption  to  that  in  Alanchester,  which  is  20  gallons  per  head,  we  shall 
reduce  the  cost  of  supply  by  one-thinl  fully  of  the  cost  of  works ;  that  is  to 
say,  probably  we  might  save  all  the  New  River  Company's  water,  or  all  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  or  all  the  Chelsea  Company's  supply  of  water 
hvdrants,  and,  more  even  than  all  that,  the  annual  cost  of  theur  works,  as 
well  as  of  their  administration.  At  present  there  are  110  million  gallons  of 
water  every  day  pumped  into  the  metropolis,  and  probably  abotit*only  half  of 
that  is  consumed.  I  have  a  recent  illustration  of  that  point.  The  people  of 
Richmond  determined  to  have  a  supply  Af  their  own^  and  a  constant  supply, 
and  tliey  laid  themselves  out  for  getting  a  supply  at  the  rate  of  that  which  is 
given  to  the  metropolis,  viz.,  d3  gallons  per  head.  I  advised  them  to  look 
carefully  at  the  consumption  then  going  on,  which  they  did,  and  they  were 
surprised  to  find  ihat  the  waste  of  the  water  in  the  half  ot  the  town  which  they 
had  gone  over  was  more  tbaa  one-half«  probably  two^thirds,  of  the  total  former 
supply.  They  will  be  enabled,  by  looking  at  the  fittings,  and  taking  care  of 
them,  as  they  do  at  Manchester  and  other  places,  to  supply  a  double  population 
from  the  same  sources. 

39.  That  is  to  say,  that  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  fittings  and  thereby  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  water,  they  would  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  consumption  under 
a  system  of  constant  supply  to  the  amount  you  have  stated  r-^Quite  so,  but  there 
is  this  further  |K)int  upon  that  question  of  what  a  private  company  can  do.     If 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  had  gone  round  to  examine  the. fittings 
^r  the  cisterns  of  the  private  houses  they  supplied,  they  would  have  been  told  to 
{SO  away,  but  if  the  water  supply  were  placed  upon  a  public  footing  the  officers 
w»uld  be  admitted  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  as  they  are  at  Manchester 
anid  other  places,  without  any  difficulty. 

o\88.  A3  40.  That    . 
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Mr.  40.  That  18  to  say,  that  where  the  municipal  authority  has  charge  of  the  watery 

E.  ChadmtckfC.B,  they  cau  loake  rules  whicli  the  citizens  do  not  phject  tu>  whereas  they  would, 
19  March  1877,  pc^'haps,  olyect  if  they  were  raade  by  the  officers  of  private  compaoies  .' — Yes; 
Gaj)taiTi  Tyler  has  stated  that  he  represented  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  London 
Wiater  Compuny  the  expediency  of  their  stopping  this  waste,  by  looking  into  it 
and  providing  the  requisite  fittings,  but  to  tbis  the  chairman  decidedly  objected, 
stHting  that  in  tbe  case  of  the  better  tlescription  of  property;  which  he  con- 
sidered alone  required  consideration,  ceaseless  aiwi  ineflFectual  war  between  the 
company  and  the.  consumers  must,  result  if  the  directors  were  to  hare  the 
proposed  power  thrust  upon  them.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  case  where  a 
pmate  company  effected  a  reduction  of  the  comman  waste.  In  all  pther 
instances  it  has  been  done  by  public  authoriiy. 

41.  And  you  say  that  at  Richmond^  which  is  the  most  recent  experience,  they 
•  have  detecte<i  a  waste  of  water  which  ihey  are  prepared  to  alter,  and  by  which 

they  will  saye  considerably  ? — Very  considerably,  as  1  am  informed. 

42.  That  is  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  one  expense,   but  then  there  would 
.    beiinother  cause  of  expend,  namely,  the  laying  down  of  these  hydrants  ;  it  has 

been  stated  that  thie  cost  of  applying  such  a  system  to  London  will  be  so  exces- 
sive as  to  make  it  prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise,  and  that  therefoie  it  is  not 
AooB  ?— It  ifl  very  easy  to  say  dogmatically  that  the  experience  of  otjier  placed  like 
Muncfaester  is  pot  available  for  the  metropolis,  but  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prove  it.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  gravitation  does  not  differ  so  much  in  the 
two  places,  and  a  hydrant  which  does  so  much  in '  Manchester  under  nearly 
double  pressure,  and  with  a  saving  of  fully  one-third  of  the  water  formerly 
supplied,  would  certainly  do  in  London.  I  know  an  engineer  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  a  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  at  something  like 
3 1,  per  hydrant. 

43.  Is  tliat  the  engineer  who  laid  down  the  hydrants  at  Msinchester  ? — No,  it 
happens  to  be  my  own  son,  an  engineer  who  has  completed  "a  large  system  of 
new  works  at  Odessa ;  they  have  laid  down  hydrants  for  the  protection  of  that 
dty; 

44.  It  has  been  represented  here  by  other  witnesses  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
.  tbe  expense  of  laying  down. hydrants  in  London  was  first  the  breaking  np  of 

the  streets,  and  the  cost  of  relaying  the  paving ;  and  secondly,  the  length  of  pipe 
which  it  would  1)6  necessary  to  put  to  your  hydrant;  what  do. you  say  about 

•  Shat? — ^They  take  the  highest  as  the  general  cost  of  the  lowest..  In  putting 
dawn  hydrants  in  t^he  City  of  London  you  have  to  penetrate  through  so  very 
hard  a  pavement,  and  there  is.  so  miich  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obstruction  in 
opening  and  closing  (so  says  the  City  engineer) ;  then  they  have  to  expend  more 
there  thaq  they  do  in  other  places  undoubtedly,  but  in  the  suburbs  and  all  other 
open  aftd  unoccupied  places,  the  hydrants  could  be  laid  down  with  less  expense. 
Some  addition  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  opening  of  the  great  streets.     I 

■  do  not  know  a  more  experienced  man  than  Mr.  Berrey,  of  Manchester,  and  he 
says  that  what  they  have  done  in  Manchester  in  the  change  of  syst^n  from  the 
iKtermiittent  to  the  constant  system,  may  undoubtedly  be  done  in  London,  and 
at  a  slight  additional  variation  of  expense  only: 

45.  You  think  that  in  Jiis  estimate,  lind  in  th^  estimate  of  the  oth^r  engineer 
•  .                  whom  you  had  to  consult,  the  large  expense  which  has  hitherto  been  an  obstacle 

to  laying  down  tliose  hydrants  in  Lcmdon  ought  not  to  exist? — Not  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  that  which  has  been  stated.  Captain  Shaw  proposed  a 
very  good  hydrant,  1  believe,  which  was  talked  of  as  being  laid. down  at  a  cost 
of  some  10  /.,  and  Mr.  Swanton  says  he  has  a  patent  for  it.  But  others  at  a 
fewer  cost  appe^  to  suffice. 

4&*  I  understand  you  to  state  that  those  which  have  been  laid  down  in  Man- 
chester, and  which  cost  very  much  less  to  lay  down,  are  working  very  satisr 
factorily  ?^— PerfiBctly  satisfactorily.  There  is  one  objected  to  by  Mr,  Raw- 
linson,  which  lias  a  ball.-*tap,  which  is  one  of  several;  but  the  statement  as  to 
that  is,  that  it  might  have  been  badly  supplied,  for  elsewhere  where  they  are 
suppUed,  as -at  Odessa,  and  other  places,  if  there  is  good  workmansh^),  these 
baJi-hydrants  act  sufficiently  well. 

47.  1  see  on  reference  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  evidence,  that  he  stated  that. 

»cme  of  these  hydrants  uere  not  fit  to  be  put.  down  in  London  on  account  of 

their  liability  to  waste,  and  that  you  could  not  get  at  them  without  turning  the 

general  supply  off?. — With  reference  to  the  general  liability  to  waste^  the  f%ct 

^    ■   :  .is 
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is  that  there  is  double  pressure  at  Manchester,  and  with  one-third  at.  leanjt  Mr. 

saving  of  water.     I  submit  that  the  evidence  of  water  being  saved  is  conclusive    ^«  Ofc«*wc*,  c.b. 
, against  water  being  «vasted  by  them.  ,^  jj^^^j^  ^^^ 

48.  I  suppose  you  have  not  considered  the  question  of  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  them  you  have  to  turn  off  the  whole  supply  ? — No ;  you  do  not 
turn  off  the  whole  supply  ;  we  take  the  general  prnctice  of  those  who  have  had 
practice  in  London  in  the  matier. 

49.  In  fact,  you  would  submit  to  tlie  Commitfee  that  the  cost  of  piitting 
down  these  hydrants,  which  has;  been  pointed  out  to  be  such  an  obstacle,  is 
not  one ;  and  that  t!ic  saving  of  expense  in  the  consumption  of  water  and  econo- 
noising  the  staff  by  unity  of  action,  would  not  cast  the  burden  upoft  the  rate- 
payers which  has  been  imagined  r — On  the  contrary,  we  may  give  them  an 
inci  eased  quantity  of  water  by  the  constant  supply,  as  against  an  intermittent 
supply,  and  we  may  give  them  aii  improved  quality  of  water  by  a  change  df 
the  system  which  makes  bad  supplies  worse,  and  good  supplies  bad;  and  we 
also  give  them  an  increased  protection  or  a  reduction  of  insurance  charges.  In 
reality  gratis. 

50.  You  would  set  a  system  by  which  you  would  get  better  protection  from 
fire,  and  yet  at^not  a  greater  cost  to  the  ratepayers  ? — At  a  less  cost  consider- 
ably, especially  for  improved  supplies  for  the  extension  of  the  population  in 
the  metropolis,  which  as  now  going  on  ar  the  rate  of  about  40,000  a  year. 

51.  Mr.  Swanion  was  of  opinion  that  under  a  system  of  this  sorir,  where  ybu 
earrythe  appliance  nearer  and  quicker  to  a  fire,  you  would  not  require  any 
very  large  increase  of  the  fiie  stations  and  material  which  are  at  present  in  use 
in  tbe  metropolis? — The  total  number  of  calls  for  the  fire  brigade  for  the  last 
year  was  1,787>  which  gives  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  per  dicni.  The  total 
number  of  fires  reported  as  serious  was  161.  This  would  give  from  three  to 
four  a  week  of  serious  fires  ;  but  on  the  system  of  hydrants  in  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  the  calls  for  the  brigade  force  have  l>een  there  reduced  to  some  4  per 
cent.,  which  would  give  63  in  the  year,  or  a  little  more  than  one  call  in  a  week 
to  the  brigade.  Certainly  not  more  than  that.*  1  may  further  exemplify  this 
by  the  experience  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow  is  going  on  increasing  in  population 
in  a  larger  ratio  than  London  is,  but  the  brigade  force  there  has  remained  quite 
stationary  notwithstanding  that ;  and  really  they  have  so  little  to  do,  that  the 
chief  brijiade  station- is  converted  into  a  inanufactory.  Instead  of  the  men 
being  employed,  or  not  doing  anything  except  smoking  their  pipes  and  reading 
the  newspapers,  they  are  there  employed  as  manufacturers  of  hydrants,  hose, 
clothing,  and  other  implements,  and  the  men  are  paid  extra.  They  are  all 
mechanics,  who  are  paid  5  «.  or  6  ^.  a  week  extra  for  their  extra  servije  on 
occasional  calls  to  attend  fires  with  the  machinefy ;  but  all.  the  fittings  of  the 
hydrants,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  hose  and  other  apparatus  is  now  done  by 
what  we  call  the  fire  brigade  force. 

yj.  That  starting  as  they  did  with  a  fire  brigade  force  in  connection  with 
their  police,  they  have,  after  adopting  this  system,  so  reduced  the  calls  to  fires 
«nd  the  work  of  the  brigade,  that  tirey  are  occupied  as  you  have  stated  f — I  have 
seen  them  occupied  as  I  have  stated,  and  M'r.  Bryson  states  that, /'if  London 
had  the  constant  supply  at.  high  pressure,  about  one-half  the  present  number 
of  the  bfigade  force  would  suffice.  Glasgow  has  beeta  increasing  at  an  extent 
of  10;000  persons  a  year;  but  the  brigade  has  not  been  increased.  Under  the 
old  system,  and  such  a  system  as  that  in  London, .  Glasgow  would  have  required 
a  fourfold  force,  and  yet  would  not  have  been  so  well  protected." 

53.  That  really  implies,  does  it  not,  the  advantage  of  connecting  the  brigade 
•  with  the  police  force  as  it  is  there  ?-^Yes,  and  altogether  J  may  state  that  the 

advantage  of  the  connection  of  the  fire  brigade  with  the  police  force  will  be  in 
London  that  you  will  get  the  service  of  4,000  police  as  firemen  patrolling  the 
streets  in  the  night.     The  fire  brigade,  as  at  present  and  as  proposed,  has  no 
.  patrolling  force,  and  as  I  understand  none  is  proposed. 

54.  The  principal  fires  occurring  at  night  ? — Ves.  Now  it  has  been  put  as 
an  objection  to  the  proposed  amalgamiation  that  the  police  have  at  present 
enough  to  do;  The  apprehension^  by  the  police  are  70,000  in  a  year,  buc  that 
amounts  to  eight  and  a  decimal,  or  nine  apprehensions  to  each  man  in  a  year, 
so  that  every  man  vrill  only. have  abotit  one  case  in  six  weeks.  He  may  during 
that  time  have  other  services  to  perform,  but  none  so  important  as  those  of 
fires  or  calamities ;  and  further  than  that,  it  is  to  be  observed  thet  the  chief 
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Mr.  services  of  the  police  in  the  way  of  apprehensions  are  during  the  day,  or  from 

£.  ChadwidijC,^.  gjx  in  the  morning  to  about  one  o'clbck  at  night,  but  the  services  for  fires  usually 
19  March  1877.  occur  when  the  streets  are  empty,  and  they  go  on  from  midnight  to  morning, 
during  which  time  the  policeman,  unless  he  has  a  stray  burglar  to  deal  with, 
has  nothing  to  do.  In  the  provincial  cities  mentioned,  the  police. have  more  of 
penal  service  for  more  of  criminal  population  than  in  the  metropolis,  and  yet 
they  find  the  fire  service  perfectly  compatible  with  their  ordinary  duties. 

55.  Are  you  aware,  also,  of  what  was  put  before  us  by  Captain  Harris,  that 
there  are  always  a  large  number  of  police  stationed  at  what  are  called  stand- 
points in  the  town,  and  not  on  police  beat  duty,  who  would  practically  be  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  ? — Certainly.  I  may  say  that  we  have  inquired  somewhat 
with  reference  to  the  fire  service  now  rendered  by  the  police,  which  is  certainly 
very  considerably  in  advance,  I  should  say,  of  the  fire  brigade.  I  think  if  this 
Committee  were  to  give  the  signal  they  would  find  a  jet  would  be  availalile  here 
in  this  building  in  about  one  minute  or  two  minutes. 

*  56.  That  is  because  the  police  have  the  appliances  always  at  hand  here  ? — 
Yes,  tliat  is  the  reason.  Now  in  respect  to  speed  and  discipline,  here  is  an  expe- 
riment I  have  had  made  to  test  that.  iVt  Woolwich  the  police  have  the  charge 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  Arsenal,  but  they  go  out  now  and  then  to  a  fire 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  *  . 

57.  Are  those  police  who  are  detailed  in  charge  of  Woolwich  Arsenal  ? — They 
are  detailed  for  all  purposes  of  property  protection ;  but  they  are  specially 
trained  for  the  fire  service,  and  present  conclusive  evidence  of  what  may  be 
done  generally  with  them. 

58.  Are  they  a  distinct  body  of  the  metropolitan  police  detailed  off  for  that 
duty? — Yes,  they  are  told  off  specially  ;  I  have  here  a  report  from  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  at  Woolwich,  m  which  he  says,  *^  ''Ihe  hydrants  are  scattered 
over  the  Arsenal,  and  placed  iii  the  vicinity  of  buildings,  the  shortest  distance 
being  two  to  every  JO  feet,  the  greatest  distance  being  83  yards."  He  says, 
"  Two  men  can  run  out  a  reel,  and  get  it  into  play  in  less  than  two  minutes ;  the 
police  when  at  fire  drill  usually  rig  an  en^ne,  and  can  get  water  into  play 
through  foiir  40-feet  lengths  of  hose  on  an  average  in  one  minute  and  a-half  or 
one  and  three-quarters  of  a  minute's  time." 

59.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  Woolwich  the  hydrant  system  exists? — Yes,  in 
the  Dockyards.  Then  the  superintendent  goes  on  to  say, "  On  one  occasion  I  sent  a 
false  alarm  by  telegram  from  Plumstead  Gate  to  Main  Ciate,  stating  that  the  Car- 
riage Square  Sawmills  (distant  700  yards  from  Main  Gate)  were  on  fire.  The  police 
off  duty  attended  with  five  reels  and  the  engine  from  Main  Gate,  and  arrived  as 
follows :  First  reel,  five  minutes,  and  ready  ;  second  reel,  five  and  a-half  minutes ; 
third  and  fourth,  six  minutes  ;•  and  the  fifth  reel  and  engine,  seven  minutes.*' 
That  is  as  good  work  or  even  better  work  than  in  Ms^nchesler,  where  they  get 
the  engines  from  the*  police  stations,  or  the  additional  force  from  the  like 
distance,  in  about  eight  minutes.  The  time  of  brin^in«r  the  brigade  force  to 
bear  in  London  has  been  quickened  since  Mr.  Braidwood's  time,  when  it  was 
some  20  minutes,  to  15.  minutes.  Manchester  brings  it  in  some  eight  minutes, 
and  this  brigade  force  at  Woolwich;  it  appears,  gives  it  in  some  six  minutes.  It 
displays  the  large  advance  attainable,  within  his  normal  limit  of  security,  of 
about  two  minutes  or  one-half  immediately,,  and  of  extra  assistance  from  a  police 
station,  probably  close  upon  his  time,  some  six  minutes,  as  against  fifteen 
minutes,  the  present  brigade  time. 

60.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  that  in  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  area 
they  have  hydrants,  and  they  have  the  police  assisting  in  the  extinguishing  of 
fires,  and  with  such  results  r-r-There  was  an  example  of  a  man  before  bis  time 
in  one  sub-district  of  London  who  did  try  a  hydrant  when  he  was  in  charge; 
he  thought  he  could  get  the  water  quicker  by  attaching  the  hose  to  the  ping  than 
by  sending  for  the  engines  ;  and  he  made  it  a  practice  to  do  so,  and  with  great 
success  in  putting  out  fires,  but  it  interfered  with  all  the  rewards  of  the  engines, 
and  he  came  to  obloquy  for  his  meddling  and  interference;  he  was  condemned 
as.an  interfering  fellow  for  it,  and  the  practice  was  stopped. 

61.  But,- however,  you  give  thait  evidence  in  confirmation  of  what  Captain 
Harris  put  before  this  Committee,  that  the  police  could  very  usefully  supplement 
any  fire  brigade  if  it  was  attached  to  them,  so  far  in  extinguishing  tires  through- 
out the  town  ?  -  Entirely  so,  on  the  provincial  experience.  There  will  be  the  gain 
in  security  of  the  service  of  8,000  trained  firemen,  as  against  the  existing  force 
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of  some  400.     But  beyond  this,  there  would  be  a  gain  of  popular  moral  force  Mr. 

to  the  police  which  we  have  expatiated  upon  in  our^cited  report  as  Constabulary.  JB. Chadmek,c.B. 
Force  Ci»nmiissioners.  We  deemed  it  of  primary  importance  that  the  police,  ^g  March  1877. 
wjierever  they  could  be,  should  be  employed  in  beneficent  duties ;  that  their 
stations,  when  they  are  at  the  river  side,  should  have  appliances  for  saving  life 
in  the  water,  and  especially,  that  they  should  have  the  care  of  fire  engines  and 
other  works.  As  far  as  that  principle  has  been  applied  in  the  provincial  cities, 
it  has  been  productive  of  the. best  effect  in  conciliarin^  the  support  of  the 
population  to  the  police.  So  far  the  principle  has  been  applied  in'  the 
metropolis,  as  in  protecting  people  at  the  crossings  of  crowded  thoroughfares,  the 
care  of  life  in  various  ways,  and  the  care  of  lost  children  ;  and  it  was  exemplified 
the  other  day  at  the  river  side  when  the  river  was  bursting  over  at  Lambeth. 
Instead  of  walking  away,  and  thinking  it  was  none  of  their  business,  the  police 
went  and  knocked  up  the  inhabitants,  and  were  .active  in  saving  life,  and  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  that  calamity.  Now  all  these  matters  of  fire  protection 
and  life  preservation  we  thought,  and  still  think,  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
moral  influence  of.  the  policeman  than  that  of  the  mere  thief  catcher. 

62.  It  is  not  at  all  foreign  to  the  working  of  the  police,  because  they  do  call 
to  fires  now  ?— They  do,  but  they  have  not  the  appliances  or  the  action  on  the 

•  occasion  that  they  have  in  the  provincial  cities,  that  they  ought,  a  fortiori^  to 
have  in  the  metropolis. 

63.  And  you  think,  it  would  be  of  importance  to  place  the  brijCfade  in  such 
relations  to  the  poUce  as  that  they  could  organize  tliem  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  bear  these  means  upon  a  fire  more  quickly? — Quite  so ;  the  defect  of 
separation  is,  thai  if  you  split  a  body  of  men  into  separate  sections  under 
separate  commands,  you  beget  a  certainty  of  inaction  or  feeble  concert,  if  not 
of  repulsion  between  each,  it  is  very  much  as  if  you  were  to  put  the  artillery 
of  the  army  under  separate  command,  quite  independently  of  the  cavalry  and 
infimtry ;  it  is  just  such  a  weakness  in  the  administration  to  separate  the  fire 
service  from  the  police  service. 

64.  There  is  another  point  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  con- 
sidered, that  is  that  by  connecting  the  police  and  fire  brigade  together  you 
would  get  greater  telegraphic  facilities  for  working  the  whole  system? — Yes, 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  displayed  in  America;  there  they  have  got  in  each 
street  a  little  apparatus  in  a  small  box  or  stand,  of  which  the  police  constable  has 
the  key.  Wh'en  he  detects  a  fire'going  on,  he  opens  this  door  and  puts  in  the 
word,  •*  Telegraph  to  the  fire  station^'*  and  the  wotd  "  serious ; "  and  they  have 
so  arranged  the  stations  that  on  the  telegraph  going  the  horses  are  Uberated ; 
and  they  are  so  drilled  that  they  go  to  their  stations  at  the  engines  and  are 
hitched  on,  so  that  in  20  seconds,  or  half  a  minute,  they  start.  Now  with  us 
it  takes  an  uncertain  tijne  to  convey  the  information  to  the  station,  by  a  foot 
messenger  or  a  cab,  and  about  three  minutes  at  the  station  for  a  start. 

65.  With  a  combination  in  that  way  of  the  fire  brigade,  assisted  by  the  police 
on  duty,  either  at  stand-points  or  on  beats,  and  supplemented  with  good  tele- 
graph communication,  you  would  be  able  in  London  to  bring  appliances  to  a  fire 
as  rapidly  as  you  now  do  in  small  towns  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool  ? — Mr. 
Tozer,  i^ho  has  considered  fire  questions  with  great  zeal  (we  sent  him  over  to 
Ojnstantinople  on  one  occ^mion),  and  is  full  of  enthusiasm  in  the  matter ;  and  he 
says  that  by  the  union  of  the  brigade  with  the  police,  if  the  service  were  put  upon 
the  footing  here  upon  which  it  has  been  put  out  there,  you  would  have  the  finest 
preventive  force  in  London  of  any  metropolis  or  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 

66.  You  have  stated  that  for  these  purposes  you  require  unity  of  action  and 
therefore  fusion  as  between  the  water  companies,  into  the  hands  of  one  public 
body  ;  would  not  some  amalgamation  of  the  companies  themselves  be  equally 
satisfiactory  ? — Amalgamation  by  the  companies  themselves  has  never  that  I  am 
aware  been  proposed  by  them,  and  if  attempted  by  them  would  scarcely  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  All  the  successful  combinations  of  service  in  the 
provinces  have  been  on  a  public  footing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  saving  which 
might  be  made  by  unity,  but  it' could  not  be  done  with  complete  satisfaction, 
because  the  great  economy  of  water  would  be  with  the  interior  of  the  houses,  and 
companies  in  general  have  been  unable  to  attain  that  economy. 

67.  You   have  already  stated  that  a  public  body  can  interfere  with  the  in- 
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Mr.  habitants  where  a  private  company  cannot? — Quite  so;  and  theakis  v«ry 

EJJ^h^dmiekjCVn   difficult  to  get  a  private  compjkny  ^Fhich  looks  to  dividend  and  profit  only,  u>  gj^ 
'  iiQ  MartTia^T.    ^^^  tlK)se  collateral  arrangements  which  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
service  and  without  regard  to  dividend. 

68.  Then,  with  regard  to  that  proposal,  it  seems  to  imply  a  purchase  of  the 
companies  generally  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes,  by  a  pnt^c  authority. 

69.  That  brings  out  a  large  financial  question  with  regard  to  the  metropolis  as 
well  as  the  hydrants  ? — We  examined  that  financial  question  in  my  time,  and 
examined  it  with  communication  from  one  or  two  of  the  companies.  The  kte 
Sir  WilUam  Clay  was  chairman  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxball  and  the  Grand 
Junction  Companies,  and  the  proposal  was  then  to  give  the  shareholders  security 
for  their  then  existing  dividends;  he  thought  they  would  be  satisfied  at  that  tiHir 
with  the  existing  dividends  secured  either  on  the  consolidated  funds  for  the 
metropolis  or  upon  the  local  rptes ;  this  money  could  be  raised  at  3^  or  d^  per 
cent.  This  public  security,  which  cost  the  ratepayers  nothing,  wo|i)d  give  to  the 
shareholders  the  increased  saleable  value  of  the;  public  security  as  against 'tiie 
security  of  the  private  company.  You  do  not  require  to  raise  any  money  at  all 
for  the^purchase-money.  That  proposition  was  resisted  at  the  time  by  the  shace- 
holders,  who  said,  l^his  will  give  us  an  improvement  upon  our  saleaUe  value,  but 
we  do  not  wtnt  to  sell^  and  we  ought  to  have  something  more  than  that  There 
were  various  otl\jer  obstructions  at  the  time  which  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
tKe  measure i  bat  it  was  then  agreed,  and  I  believe  it  would  now  be  agreed, that  that 
was  an  eligible  course.  At  Birmingham  the  authorities  have  recently  bought  the 
waterworkis  with  money  raised  at  4  per  cent. ;  it  has  been  merely  a  change  of  pro- 
prietorship ;  then  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders,  there  are  some  of  the  companies 
which  pay  rather  low.  There  was  a  question  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
division  ;  there  is  part  debenture  stock  and  part  share  capital,  and  it  was  suggesteA 
that  perhaps  the  shareholders  might  have  some  extra  allowance,  but  that  is  & 
question  which  an  impartial  arbitrator  would  decide. 

70.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  unity  of  action  under  a  pubiu 
authority  ? — None  whatever  under  competent  and  responsible  officers  with  due 
authority. 

71.  With  regard  to  that  authority,  do  you  recommend  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  undertake  this  duty  ?^ — No,  we  examined  that  qoestkm* 
The  first  reason  against  it  wouldi  be  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
only  the  jurisdiction  over  ratiier  better  than  one-half  of  the  outer. ring;  some 
100,000  houses  or  more  are  not  under  their  jurisdiction.  Besides  tlrnt  it  hi^  so 
large  a  work  and  so  important  a  work  to  do,  that  without  its  being  necessary  to 
impute  anything  at  all  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works^ 
they  may  be  assumed  to  be.  persons  of  the  highest  honour  and  respectability,  yet 
they  are  people  of  other  occupations  and  necessarily  engaged  in  the  exej-cise  of 
other  functions,  and  this  is  one  work  which,  to  be  successfully  carried  out,  ou^it 
to  be  carried  out  by  an  undivided  and  responsible  attention ;  at  all  events, to  get  the 
machinery  into  working  order,  and  when  it  is  got  into  working  order  under  sucl^ 
an  attention,  then  it  might  be  handed  over  to  any  other  authority.  Six  years  ago 
the  unity  of  the  water  services  as  a  means  of  security. against  fire  from  the 
insurance  officers  or  the  salvage  corps  was  pressed  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  nothing  came  of  it ;  in  fact  the  insurance  companies  pressed  us  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  go  into  the  subject  to  get  public  attention,  because  they  h^d 
applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  got  no  encouragement  upon  the 
subject. 

72.  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  an  application  was  made  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works? — A  suggestion  to  them  was  made  in  1871,  I  think  by 
the  insurance  companies,  immediately  after  the  Chicago  fire ;  in  consequence 
of  the  alarm  among  the  Insurance  Companies,  they  pressed  the  Board  of  Works^ 
as  I  understand,  to  consider  the  matter,  and  they  represented  to  us  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  they  could  not  make  any  way ;  that  it  was  a  thing  not 
understood,  not  entered  into ;  that  that  Board  had  no  water  staff  competent  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  and  that  it  were  well  to  draw  public  attention  to  it. 

73.  Who  was  it  made  that  application  ?  —  The  fire  insurance  companies^ 
The  gentleman  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  matter  was  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
gave  us  some  evidence  on  the  question. 

74.  You  have  stated  the  reasons  why  you  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
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Workg  OHgiit  sot  to  undertdce  this  matter ;  what  does  yoar  Bocietj  suggest  as.  Mr. 

the  Besult  of  your  investigation? — We  saggested  that  large  districts,  where  you    ^'  Chndwkkf  c.b» 

could  not  get  the  work  done  by  a  particular  locality,  should  be  under  a  Water    ,g  Mw^Tify^. 

Trust  similar  to  the  Road  Trusts  which  have  been  instituted,  and  that  several. 

eagiaeers.  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work.     This  principle  has  been . 

Miapted  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  water  supply  extends  beyond  the  municipal 

area.      In  other  cases   of  monicipal  authorities,   they  have  generally  had  it 

uftder  their  own  management,  but  there  they  have  put  it  under  a  special 

authority. 

75.  You  suggest  a  sort  of  trust  for  this  undertaking  ? — Yes, 

76.  But  would  that  trust  not  be  subject  to  tl^  same  objection  that  the  companies 
are  at  present  that  the  public  would  tre^t  them  solely  as  private  companies, 
rather  than  as  a  public  body  ?t— No,  on  the  contrary ;  there  being  absolutely  po 
local  authority  competent  to  the  task  in  the  metropolis^  our  committee  sugg^ted 
the  expediency  or  we  necessity  of  creating  a  special  commission  or  public  trust 
for  the  purpose.  To  such  a  competent  and  responsible  trust  we  considered  the 
public  would  give  the  greater  confidence  manifestly  due  to  it.  We  had  the 
precedent  of  a  Metropolitan  Road  Trust,  which  did  a  great,  deal  of  good  in  its  t 
tiiDe ;  they  took  up  the  roads  of  some  130  parish^,  and  they  put  them  in  a  s*tate 

•f  order,  from  which  they  have  greatly  relapsed  since  they  have  gone  back  to 
the  parishes,  but  that  was  all  taken  into  account^  and  a  trust  in  union  with  the 
police  was  considered  so  essentially  a  pubUc  trust  that  the  public  would  be 
quite  aware  of  it ;  it  would  admit  of  supervision  and  attention,  which  the  details 
q£  no  private  company  would  receive. 

77.  I  have  had  put  into  my  hands  the  Act  of  Pariiament  under  which  th^ 
Water  Companies  work,  and  I  see  by  the  57th  section  of  that  Act  that  they 
have  power  under  their  statute  to  enter  all  the  dwellings  or  premises  for  pur- 
poses of  examination,  or  preventing  waste  or  otherwise,  therefore  people  could 
not  refuse  to  let  them  in  r — They  could  not ;  but  that  is  a  power  which  they 
really  have  not  exercised,  as  proved  by  the  waste,  and  I  gave  the  reply  which  was 
given  to  Captain  Tyier  by  the  </hairman  of  the  East  London  Company,  when  he 
was  ni^d  to  exercise  that  power^  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  conflict  they  could 
not  undertake. 

7^.  Notw^standing  this  clause,  which  says  tiiey  may  have  power  to  enter 
and  examine,  if  there  be  any  waste  or  misuse  of  such  water,  and  if  at  toy  time 
their  surveyor  is  refused  admittance,  he  may  turn  off  the  supply  from  the  house 
and  premises,  they  have  not  made  use  of  that  power? — ^That  is  a  power-  which, 
at  all  events,  as  d^ioted  by  the  enormous  waste  which  is  going  on,  is  not 
exercised. 

79.  They  do  not  like  to  exercise  it,  notwithstanding  that  they  have,  the 
power  ? — The  exercise  of  that  power  entails  upon  the  tentant,  probably,  the 
bringing  in  a  plumber,  and  indiefinite  expense ;  and  also  dispute  between  the 
temporary  occupier  and  the  owner,  as  to  who  is  to  pay  for  the  alteration.  • 
The -ftirtber  reason  for  putting  the  water  supply  on  a  public  footing,  is  with 
n^ard  to  the  cost  of  conversion  from  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  supply 
system,  which  may  be.done  by  a  water  trust  or  a  public  authority  at  a  verj' 
low  price.  We  inquired  into  that  at  several  places,  and  especially  at  Man* 
cheater.  Mr.  Beirey  stated  the  cost  incurred  there,  under  oreat  difficulties, 
at  10  9.  or  1 1  ^.  a  house,  and  we  considered  that  these  repairs  might  be  very 
fairly  charged  upon  the  public  rates,  and  that  that  would  be  a  great  means 
towaids  public  economy ;  and  that  there  is  not  only  the  advantage  in  doing  it 
that  way,  of  relief  to  the  occupier,  but  that  there  would  be  also  an  advantage  in 
getting  the  public  accustomed  to  an  authority  of  this  kind  coming  on  to  the 
premiaes  and  lookiiig  after  the  fittings,  and  seeing  that  they  were  put  in  order 
from  time  to  time.  That  would  be  one  particular'  advantage  in  getting  it  under 
puUic  supervision,  because,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  the  economy  derivable 
bom  change  would  be  the  security  of  the  private  fittings,  and  seeing  that  they 
were  mainlined  in  proper  order. 

8o«  Wbidii  you  maintain  a  public  body  would  do  more  effectively  than,  a 
private  company  ? — Quite  so.  With  regard  to  what  I  stated  about  the  change 
of  aopply,  if  we  reduce  the  supply  from  abont  110,000,000  gallons  to  about 
oae-halr,  and  had  only  that  oae^Jialf  to  make  provision  for,  we  have  good  reason 
to  helieve  that  a  change  from  a  river  supply  to  a  spring  supply  could  be  effected 
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Mr.         .  within  those  economies.     Now,  on  the  lines  that  we  laid  down  for  the  abandon- 
B.  Ckadwick^  C.B.  ment  of  the  river  supply,  and  J;aking  up  spring  supplies,  an  improved  water  supply 
has  been  carried  out  in  Paris. 

81.  You  propose  that  this  central  authority,  having  charge  of  this  water 
supply,  should  have  the  power  of  entering  premises  for  the  detection  of  waste; 
most  of  that  waste  would  arise  from  imperfect  fittings,  at  present,  ih  a  city  like 
London ;  did  your  society  consider,  ii)  its  inquiry,  what  the  effect  of  altering 
the  whole  system  throtighout  such  a  town  as  London  would  be  in  the  way  of  cost  ? 
— Our  Committee  considered  that  if  it  were  done  by  a  public  authority,  not  by  a 
plumber  for  every  house ;  there  would,  perhaps,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  district 
be  no  need  of  anything  but  here  and  there  a  tap.  In  the  lower  districts,  and  in 
the  poorer  houses,  the  fittings  are  so  very  bad  that  hete  and  there  you  might 
want  a  total  change ;  but  that  has  been  considered  as  being  within  the  large 
general  average,  and  that  it  might  be  effected  at  the  same  rate  as  it  has  at 
Manchester ;  in  fact,  at  Wolverhampton,  and  a  number  oF  other  places  where 
the  change  has  been  effected,  the  expense  lia^  been  really  found  to  be  com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

82.'  Are  you  able  to  speak  with  respect  to  what  was  about  the  cost  of  altering 
the* fittings  in  Manchester? — It  was  stated  to  be  11  ^.  per  house  on  the  average. 

83.  Of  course  a  very  large  portion,  as  you  have  said,  of  the  metropolis  is 
already  provided  with  fittings  which  would  be  available  under  the  new  system  ? 
* — I  think  that  in  a' large  proportion  of  the  better  class  of  houses  they  might  very 
often  dispense  with  their  cisterns,  and  get  a  little  money  for  them  and  gain  some 
useful  space.  That  would  require  very  little  alteration  ;  it  denotes  the  dangerous 
ignorance  under  which  it  is  alleged  that  an  entire  change  of  internal  fittinp^s  would 
be  required  for  a  constant  supply,  the  fact  being  that  under  a  constant  supply  the 
wear  and  tear  of  fittings  is  a  great  deal  less  than  under  a  system  of  intermittent 
supply.  The  late  Mr.  Mylne,  the  engineer  of  the  New  River  Company, 
formerly  gave  us  some  very  important  evidence,  which  it  -would  be  too 
long  for  me  to  recite,  showing  why  -he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  water  consumers  if  the  private  fittings  were  brought,  under  that  sort  of  super- 
vision  which  I  have  indicated  both  to  the  occupier  and  owner  of  the  premises 
and  also  to  the  water  authority. 

84.  You  think  that  there  would  be  no  likelihood  of  opposition  on  the  ground 
of  the  interference  which  it  would  entail  with  the  private  houses  of  individuals? 
— None  in  reality  has  been  experienced  in  towns  where  the  system  has  been 
set  up ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  little  time  the  man  comes  and  goes  through  ypur 
lower  offices  and  sees  to  them,  and  you  know  nothing  about  it. 

85.  With  regard  to  these  alterations  you  have  suggested,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  by  adopting  them  you  would  materially  diminish .  the  loss  of  life  from  fire 
and  the  damage  done  by  fire  in  London? — Most  certainly,  going  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Manchester  and  those  other  cities,  the  reduction  of  fire  risks  and  the 
life  risks  by  fire  in  the  metropolis  would  be  more  than  two-thirds. 

86.  And  you  would  g^iin  by  a  system  of  constant  supply  other  advantages 
which  are  not  witliin  the  purview  of  this  Committee  ?--We  should  gain  advan- 
tages even  with  respect  to  the  improvement  in  quality,  even  if  the  sources  were  to 
continue  the  same,  and  gain  enormous  facilities  for  the  application  of.  any  new 
sources,  whether  springs  or  otherwise.  We  believe  that  there  are  60,000,000 
gallons  of  spring  sources  which  could  be  got  very  easily  in  substitution  for  the 
existing  river  sources,  which  you  can  never  really  sufficiently  improve. 

87.  With  regard  to  this  body,  which  you  propose  should  be  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  supply  in  towns,  objections  have  been  taken  very  strongly,  have  they 
not,  to  any  but  a  representative  body  being  trusted  with  the  supervision  of  such 
a  Mrork  as  that? — What  we  say  is,  that  the  metropolis,  in  respect  to  its  local 
representation,  is  upon  a  distinct  footing  firom  all  provincial  cities.  The  metro- 
polls  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  represented  by  their  representatives,  and, 
better  still,  by  the  Government,  as  in  Washington  it  is  made  a  provision  that  there 
shall  be  no  municipal  body  at  the  seat  of  the  Government;  whatever  administration 
they  hajve  there  is  in  direct  responsibility  to  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly.  In 
foreign  cities  the  same  practice  has  grown  up  even  under  revolutionary  and 
other  governments.  That  which  was  analogous  in  Paris  to  our  vestral  system 
in  Tendon  has  been  changed  to  unity  ;  in  the  mairies  in  the  provinces  nothing 
but  registration  is  left,  and  the  whole  of  the  authority  given  to  an  executive 
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responsible  to  the  Government.     The  existing  representative  body  is  consultative  Mr. 

and  deliberative,  but  not  executive  ;  the  executive  authority  is  directly  responsible    ^  CAo^ic^,  c.b. 
to  the  Legislature.  19  March  1877. 

&8.  Who  would  have  the  appointment  of  this  trust  which  you  have  sug- 
gested ? — I  take  it  as  in  other  cases  the  Home  Secretary  would  make  his  appoint- 
ment. *    • 

89.  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  the  functions  of  the  Home  Secretary  are 
sufficient  already  ? — If  at  one  time  that  fear  of  responsibility  had  operated  6n 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  should  never  have  had  the  change  from  the  parochial  to 
the  metropolitan  police ;  he  was  not  frightened  out  of  his  life  by  the  responsibilities 
he  was  said  to  be  about  to  incur ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  as  to  these  apprehended 
troubles  and  responsibilities, when  the  system  got  to  work,  would  entail  no  diffictilty 
upon  that  score.  In  addition  to  that  the  Home  Secretary  would  have  the 
advantage  of  consulting  engineers,  some  of  them  specialists  on  the  subject,  as  to 
the  choice  of  trustees,  and  he  might  ask  the  officers,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
used  to  do,  to  give  a  plan  of  a  campaign,  or  suggest*what  they  would  do,  and  from 
those  plans  he  made  his  choice,  which  was  generally  a  right  one.  He  acted  as 
well  as  he  could  on  the  principle  that  the  executive  hands  should  belong  to  the 
devising  head.  We  applied  that  principle  humblj  at  the  General  Board  of  (health, 
with  success  in  excluding  patronage  and  in  getting  some  distinguished  appoint- 
ments. 

90.  But  surely  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been  entrusted  with 
such  powers  at  present,  and  have  administered  them  well  with  regard  to  the 
metropolis  ? — I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  do  it,  but  I  say  that  as  regards  the  ad- 
ministration being  good,  I  aver  as  a  sanitary  commissioner  of  the  metropolis, 
that  their  drainage  works  have  cost  twice  what  they  ought  to  have  cost,  and 
are  yet  very  imperfect.  We  could  have  got  a  self-cleansing  system  of  sewerage  . 
for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  got  the  streets  free  from  smells,  within  the 
price  which  has  now  been  expended  for  two  main  outfalls. 

91.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  infer  that  this  public  trust,  in  your 
opinion,  would-  be  able  to  acquire  the  interests  which  the  companies  have  in 
these  conc^nis,  and  to  manage  them  for  the  ratepayers  more  cheaply  and  better 
thati  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  ?— Enormously  belter,  as  proveable 
by  the  execution  of  works  on  correct  principle.  Then  as  to  time  ;  they  have  had 
before  them  for  six  years  this  question  of  unity,  and  have  done  nothing  with  it. 
I  take  it  that,  supposing  every  sort  of  excellence  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen, 
it  will  take  them  some  time  before  they  become  sufficiently  masters  of  the  subject 
to  be  able  to  appoint  with  safety  even  the  right  men. 

92.  In  your  opinion  a  representative  body  are  essenjtially  more  expensive  in 
their  working? — It  is  not  my  opinion,  but  a  fact,  that  a  representative  body  of 
this  sort,  take  it  in  what  branch  of  expenditure  you  will,  at  the  very  least 
would  entail  one-third  more  expenditure  uponf  the  metropolis/ than  a  public 
trust  would,  and  I  will  justify  that  assertion  if  needs  be  by  referring  to  the  works 
done. 

•  93-  Now,  turning  for  a  moment  to  some  other  evidence  that  we  had  before 
the  Committee  last  year,  do  you  consider  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
fire  insurance  companies  to  make  provision  for  extinguishing  fires? — I  think 
that,  with  the  economies  I  have  pointed  out,  there  would  be  good  reason  for 
exempting  them  from  that  charge,  more  especially  entailing  as  it  does  some  right 
of  interference  with  the  functions  of  whatever  authority  there  would  be,  but  on 
•principle,  whenever  we  had  anything  to  do  in  the  way  of  such  provision  as  those  in 
question  at  the  Board  of  Health,  we  have  never  thought  of  asking  the  fire  insurance 
companies  for  anything  in  the  way  of  contribution.  They  render  exceedingly  good 
service,  for  their  own  interests,  in  their  salvage  corps,  which  would  act  with 
greater  effect  in  combination  with  the  police  and  a  public  authority  than  they  now 
do  with  the  fire  brigade. 

94.  Did  you  say  you  recommended  that  the  fire  brigade  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  police,  instead  of  as  it  is,  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? 
— Certainly ;  all  the  provincial  officers  who  have  special  experience,  without  on© 
exception,  who  are  impartial  in  their  opinion,  that  1  have  met  with,  have  no  doubt 
of  the  enormous  advantage  that  would  be  <^ained  to  the  public  in  tiiat  case. 

9.5.  Supposing  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  the  fire  insurance  companies  give 
sufficient  contribution  by  the  salvage  corps  to  the  fire-extinguishiug  expenses, 
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would  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  proportion  which  they  at  present  contribute 
should  not  be  retained  ? — It  should  not  be  retained.  I  should  mention  in  point 
19  Marek  1877.  of  practice  that  on  the  change  •  of  system  in  Hamburg,  where  fires  from 
incendiarism  had  been  very  rife,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  application  of  the  hose 
within  two  minutes  after  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  was  frequently  tp  inteHere 
with  trains  laid  down  for  incendiary  purposes ;  and  that  quick  application  alone 
stopped  a  great  amount  of  incendiary  practice,  which  prevails  very  largely  with 
insured  buildings  over  the  Continent.  Then  9gain,  the  police  being  admitted 
into  the  prenaises  for  the  purposes  of  prevention,  might  conveniently  accomplish 
one  object  which  has  been  a  good  deal  dwelt  upon,  as  to  inquiries  into  the  distinct 
cause  of  the  origin  of  fires  ;  it  would  be  far  better,  easier,  and  cheaper  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  in  case  anjrthing  arose  of  a  suspicious  character, 
they  would  call  in  their  superior  officer  and  direct  further  investigation,  and  if 
needs  be,  prosecution. 

96.  It  would  be  a  better  means  of  detecting  incendiarism,  you  believe,  than 
by  the  present  system? — Enonnoasly;  it  has  been  so  found  at  Hamburg;  it 
was  found  there  that  that  was  an  important  characteristic  of  the  change  of 
system. 

97.  I  suppose  at  present  in  London,  where  there  is  generally  a  man  on  the 
spot,  if  he  saw  anything  which  led  him  to  believe  it  was  incendiarism,  they  would 
take  action  ?^-They  would ;  but  they  have  not  that  authority  inside  the  house 
which  they  would  have  if  the  service  of  their,  brigade,  so  to'  speak,  took  them 
inside  the  premises  ;  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  fire  brigade  at  present  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  prosecuting,  whereas  it  would  be  most  eligibly  the 
business  of  the  police  brigade  to  do  so. 

98.  Have  your  society,  or  have  you  yoursdf,  privately  considered  that  part  of 
the  instruction,  to  the  Committee  which  has  been  added  this  year  with  regard  to 
the  potection  of  theatres  from. fire  ? — Our  committee  have  been  charged  with 
an  inquiry  into  that  subject,  believing  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  subject  which 
would  probably  not  be  taken  up  by  the  Committee.  We  have  consulted  the 
police,  and  we  have  sent  over  and  obtained  experience  fix)m  Paris  and  other 
places,  and  I  think  rather  a  complete  collection  of  facts  have  been  ihade  and 
embodied  in  a  Report  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

99.  Are  you  prepared  then,  on  the  part  of  the  society,  to  submit  all  tlw 
recommendations  that  you  would  make  to  the  Committee  in  the  form  of  a  paper  ? 
— Yes. 

100.  Will  you  hand  that  paper  in?  —  {The  same  was  handed  in,  vide 
Appendix).     ' 

101.  Are  you  aware  that  this  history  with  regard  to  theatres  was  gone  into  by 
a  previous  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  was  not.  We  took  the 
matter  -up  at  once*  and  had  the  evidence  before  us,  and  the  persons  consulted 
were  the  Salvage  Corps,  who  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information,  atid  the  pdice, 
and  also  people  at  Paris. 

102.  That  paper  shows  all  the  information  that  you  have  received  from 
foreign  towns  about  the  matter? — Yes;  the  most  material  paper  is  from  Paris. 
We  consider  that  the  theatres  present  large  exemplifications  of  the  general 
principles  elicited. by  the  whole  tenor  oBf  the  general  evidence  051  the  advantages 
of  the  amalgamation  and  unity  of  forces  in  the  metropolis. 

103.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  put  before  the 
Committee? — No;  I  think  your  examination  has  elicited  all  that  immediately 
occurs  to  me  as  necessary  to  slate  at  present. 

•104.  Mr.  Locke.^  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  <Mr  not  any  alteration  has  beeo 
made  with  regard  to  the  theatres  which  have  been  lately  built  ? — No ;  I  ond^- 
stood.  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  sent  round  a  drcular  recommending 
attention  to  be  paid  to  openings,*  and  attention  also,  amcaigst  other  things,  ta 
constructing  all  the  stairs  of  stone.  I  think  the  evidence  we  obtained  was  that 
concrete  was  better  than  stone. 

105.  That  is  what  you  have  been  told  about  it  ? — Yes. 

106.  Are  you  aware  that  a  rule  for  the  construction  of  theatres  was  laid  down 
clearly  by  the  Committee  in  the  year  1866,  when  the  House  of  ComoMMis  wenc 
into  the  question  of  thieatres  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that ;  vre  went  at  once  to  the 
prf^sent  condition  of  things,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  past. 

107.  Are 
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107.  Are  you  aware  that  instead  of  theatres  being  built  upon  the  ground^  rvJ!^'  i 
they  have  been  built  under  it  since  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that.  ^*  Cha^ick.cj^ 

108.  And  are  you  aware  that  when  they  do  catch  fire  they  cannot  be  put  igMankiiTj. 
out^ — I  am  not  aware  of  it.     We  got  an  account  of  their  existing  condition, 

but  the  most  material  point  with  respect  to  the  existing  theatres  is  the  ex- 
ti^mely  wide  difiereUce  in  the  insurance  charges.  The  insurance  companies 
examine  very  carefnlly  into  the  matter,  and  we  took  their  evidence  of  the  diffe- 
rence of  premium  rising  from  1  /.  to  6  /.,  as  showing  the  variety  of  the  dangers 
existing. 

109.  But  you  axe  not  aware  that  a  rule  was  laid  down  in  that  Committee  on 
that  occasion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  theatres  were  to  be  built  ?— I  am  not 
aware  <tf  that. 

lie.  ^s  I  have  stated,  these  theatres  have  not  been  remedied  or  built  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee  since  1866,  when  that 
principle  was  laid  down  ? — That  is  one  of  the  grounds  why  an  executive  power 
should  be  given  to  the  police,  as  in  Paris,  in  order  that  they  may  see  to  the  due 
execution  of  the  law ;  otherwise  your  passing  laws,  assumed  to  be  self-acting, 
wiU  be  of  little  avail. 

111.  The  question  was  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  building  theatres,  not 
putting  them  under  ground.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  best  theatres 
have  dl  been  put  under  ground  ? — I  was  not 

113.  Take  the  Criterion;  that  is  underground  altogether,  is  it  not? — lam 
not  acquainted  with  that  theatre.  We  lopked  to  the  evidence  of  their  existing 
couditien,  as  obtained  from  the  police  chiefly  who  are  in  attendance  upon  them. 

1 13.  It  does  not  appear  that  you  have  looked  into  any  of  the  theatres  ;  but 
have  you  been  to  America  ? — I  have  not. 

114.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  mode  iu  which  the  thing  has  been 
carried  out  in  America  is  better  than  in  England  ?— No ;  I  daresay  that  in 
America  they  very  much  copy  our  fidults;  the  information  I  have  adverted  to  ftt)m 
Ataierica  was  derived  from  an  officer  of  the  police  who  examined  the  fire  arrange- 
ments in  Philadelphia  with  regard  to  saving  time  in  getting  water  to  bear. 

1 1 5.  Has  that  been  the  course  in  America ;  have  they  been  careful  in  potting 
out  fires  in  houses  there?— Yes,  they  have,  in  Philadelphia  at  least. 

u6.  Do  you  not  read  in  the  newspapers  which  come  from  America  that  the 
whole  of  a  town  is  burnt  to  the  ground  frequently; — The  American  towns  are 
built  very  largely  of  wood,  such  as  for  instance  Philadelphia,  and  they  are  built 
in  ways  that  they  have  not  control  over.  Nevertheless,  the  feet  is,  according  to 
American  experience,  if  a  great  fire  were  to  occur  here  as  at  Chicago,  and  got 
bold  of  a  block  of  our  tall  warehouses  or  buildings,  it  would,  during  a  hurricane, 
have  a  sweep  of  devastation  that  nobody  can  imagine  to  what  extent — utterly 
beyond  any  possibility  of  dealing  ^th. 

117.  What  is  the  plan  that  they  adopt  in  America;  that  the  water  should  be 
brought  up  into  the  house  to  prevent  its  being  burnt  down  ? — I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  examination  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  the  report  of  the  inspector  of 
the  metropolitan  police^  which  gives  you  that  information. 

118.  You  propose  adopting  in  England  that  plan  which  they  adopt  in  An^erica  r 
— In  one  respect. 

119.  Which  is  the  one  thing? — The  arrangement  for  telegraphic  communi- 
cation to  bring,  when  needed,  a  large  force  to  bear  with  greater  speed  than  we 
do  here. 

120.  You  do  notex[)ect  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  in  this  country  which 
they  attain  in  America  with  regard  to  fires? — In  America  they  have  come  to 
this  :  there  is  a  book  published  recently  by  one  who  has  had  great  experience 
in  these  fires,  and  the  whole  purport  of  it  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  small 
means  close  at  hand  and  quick  application,  as  .being  in  principle  more  effective 
than  large  distant  means,  however  complete  they  may  be;  that  you  cannot  rely 
upon  them,  and  that  they  have  not  in  America  yet  sufficiently  relied  upon  those 
small  means  immediately  available. 

121.  Then  they  are  worse  off  there  than  we  are  here  ? — Yes,  in  some  respects. 

122.  Is  it  one  respect  that  there  are  more  fires  there  than  there  are  here?— 
There  is  a  larger  amount  of  wood  buildings  there ;  their  local  administration  has 
been,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  very  careless;  more  ignorant,  irrespon- 
sible, and  careless  even  than  it  has  here,  and  their  arrangements,  according  to 
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jly  their  own  account,  are  very  defective,  excepting  in  some  cases  where,  from  the 

E.  Chadwich^  cb.   extreme  severity  and  frequency  of  fires,  they  have  been  roused  to  some  exertion, 

— r-  and  that  exertion  has  led  to  the  putting  aside  of  the  volunteer  fire  brigades  and 

•19    »"5   ^  77*    throwing  more  upon  the  police  and  getting  these   quicker  electrical  means  of 

communication. 

123.  But  considering  the  matter  altogether,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  not  to  have  anything  to  say  at  all  with  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  manage  these  matters  in  America ;  is  not  the  result  there  much 
worse  than  it  is  here  ? — I  did  not  intend  to  go  beyond  that  one  point,  namely, 
the  electric  communication.      Their  police  is  worse,  their  care  is  worse,  and 

.  their  buildings  are  more  of  wood,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  exposure.  I 
believe  that  America  will  benefit  by  what  you  may  do  here,  with  the  exception 
of  their  improved  general  telegraphic  communication,  by  which  we  may  benefit. 

124.  Are  there  not  four  theatres  lately  built  v?hich  are  all  under  ground  ? — I 
have  rarely  the  time  to  go  to  theatres.     I  am  not  aware  how  that  may  be. 

125.  ll\x>  Forsyth. ']  You  told  the  Committee  thsLt  in  your  opinion  the  Fire 
Brigade  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  police? — It  is  not  my  opinion  alone; 
it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  chief  officers  serving  in  the .  proviucial  cities, 
and  the  majority  of  those,  at  least,  in  the  metropolis. 

126.  Would  you  take  the  fire  brigade  away  entirely  from  the  Metropolitan 
Boiard  of  Works  r — Entirely,  as  being  most  unfitted  for  such  a  charge,  and  as 
but  having  only  a  tithe  of  the  eflfective  force  requisite  and  available  from  the 
police.  •  . 

127.  When  you  say  you  would  put  them  under  the  control  of  the  police^ 
would  you  have  them  part  of  the  poUce?-^I  would  have  them -part  of  the 
police. 

128.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  for  the  purposes  of  extinguishing  fires  it  reqmres 
rather  a  special  training  on  the  part  of  the  men  ?  —  For  great  occasions^ 
certainly. 

1 2y.  But  of  course  they  must  be  prepared  for  great  occasions  ? — They  may, 
under  a  complete  system,  be  prepared  to  blow  up  houses  to  stop  conflagrations. 

130.  As  you  never  know  whether  a  fire  will  be  great  or  small  attfirst,  the 
men  must  always  be  prepared  for  great  occasions  as  well  as^mall^  must  they 
not? — Yes. 

131.  Would  you  propose  that  what  you  call  the  fire  brigade  as  part  of  the 
police  should  be  a  distinct  part  of  the  police,  or  would  you  have  all  of  the  men 
trained  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  part  as  a  portion  oif  the  fire  brigade  ?  —  I 
would  have  all  the  men  trained  in  degrees. 

132.  Would  you  have  a  certain  portion  of  them  specially  selected  for  the 
duty,  and  the  others  so  far  trained  as  to  be  able  to  assist  them,  or  would  you 
have  them  all  go  through  the  same  discipline  ancf  instruction  with  regard  to 
fires? — The  use  of  steam  engines  and  the  use  of  all  these  larger  appliances 
would  require  a  distinct  management  and  training  for  it;  but  the  use  of  the 
hose  and  a  great  deal  of  the  smaller  apparatus,  all  the  immediate  apparatus  for 
acting  under  command,  should  be  taught  to  all  of  them.  *  ,    . 

133.  You  would  then  have  a  certain  body  of  the  police  v^ho  would  be,  so  to 
speii,  specially  instructed  in  the  more  difficult  requirements  of  the  fire  brigade  ? 

•  — Certainly  ;  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  large  relief  to  the  men  of  the  present 
brigade  force  to  be  amalgamated  directly  with  the  police  force. 

134.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  hydrants,  you  say  you  know  an  engineer 
who  would  contract  to  lay  down  hydranis  throughout  the  metropolis  at  some- 
thing  Uke  3  /.  a-piece  ? — Yes. 

135.  It  is  becoming  rather  the  practice  to  pave  the  streets  with  wood,  is  it 
not? — Yes. 

J  36.  Have  you  taken  that  into  account ;  would  it  not  be  more  costly  to  lay 
them  down  where  the  streets  are  paved  with  wood? — I  myself  would  be  an  acl- 
vocate  for  aspbalte  ;  the  asphalte  openings  are  cheaper,  but  at  all  events  that 
would  be  no  great  matter  of  difference. 

137.  But  assuming  I  am  right,  arid  that  there  will  be  a  very  great  increase 
of  wooden  pavement  in  the  metropolis,  would  not  that  increase  the  cost  of 
laying  down  hydrants  in  the  metropolis? — I  do  not  think  it  would;  that  has 
not  been  very  specially  looked  at  by  those  who  have  been  consulted  on 
the  water  question,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  specialists  state  it  as  a  difficulty 
occurring  to  them. 

138.  You 
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138.  You  say  that  at  Glasgow  the  fire  brigade  is  so  seldom  called  out  owing  Mr. 

to  the  use  of  hydrants  and  other  appliances,  that  their  buildings  .are  used  as  a    E.  CAadxmck^  c.b. 
factory  ftir  the  purpose  of  making  hydrants  and  hose  ? — Hydrants,  hose,  and  men's     ^g  Marori877. 
caps  and  accoutrements. 

139.  But  I  suppose  when  a  fire  takes  place  in  Glasgow,  notice  is  at  once  sent 
to  the  .fire  brigade  stations,  and  they  must  be  ready  to  go,  and  do  go  whelhei' 
the  firQ  is  put  out  or  not  ?  —They  drop  their  work"  and  go  immediately  to  the 
fire. 

140.  The  fire  may  be  put  out  before  they  get  there,  but  still  they  go  for  the 
purpose'  of  seeing  whether  their  services  are  required  or  nut? — Yes,  but  a  small 
fire  would  be  put  out  before  they  got  there.  It  must  be  a  serious  fire,  and  then 
they  go  out  with  their  engines.. 

141.  But  ihey  cannot  tell  whether  a  fire  will  be  a  large  fire  or  not  until  some 
little  time  after  the  fire  has  broken  out? — Quite  so.  \ 

142.  Therefore  they  must  be  always  ready  to  go  to  a  fire  when  their  attention 
is  called  to  it? — They  are  ready. 

143.  And,  I  suppose,  they  are  not  only  ready  but  actually  go? — ^They 
actually  go.  , 

.  144.  1  h^refore  I  do  not  exactly  see  the  meaning  of  your  remark  that  at 
Glasgow  the  fire  brigade  is  very  seldom  called  out  ? — In  about  3  or  4  per 
c^ut.  of  cases  only. 

145.  But  surely  if  a  fire  lakes  place  the  brigade  is  called  out  whether  the  fire 
is  serious  or  small ;  is  not  that  so  ? — No ;  that  is  just  the  arrangement  they  have 
in  America;  they  telegraph  whether  the  fire  is  serious  or  not. 

146.  But  how  can  they  tell  whether  a  fire  is  serious  or  not?— L suppose  the 
policeman  finds  he  can  put  it  out  with  the  hose  alone,  and  it  is  put  out  in  the 
lai^e  majority  of  cases,  but  if  the  fire  is  getting  the  mastery,  or  threatens  to  be 
serious,  then  the  policeman  telegraphs. 

147.  But  surely  as  long  as  a  fire  is  burning  in  a. house  you  cannot  tell  how 
far  it  will  spread  until  it  is  put  out? — ^There  are  no  calls  upon  the  brigade 
unless  the  fires  are  serious.  The  calls  upon  the  brigade  are  4  per  cent,  of  the 
fires. 

148.  Because  they  either  see  that  the  fire  cannot  extend^  or  the  fire  is  put 
out  before  the  fire  brigade  is  wanted  r — ^That  is  so. 

149.  I  want  to  know  this  with  regard  to  theatres;  did  your  Society  of  Arts  go 
into  the  question  of  the  mode  of  escape  from  theatres  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  in 
ancient  times;  say,  in  Rome  ? — No,  not  at  Rome. 

150.  You  know  ue  have  a  good  deal  ot  knowledge  upon  that  subject;  you 
have  heard  of  the  Vnmitoria  ? — Yes ;  1  examined  once  a  plan'of  the  Coliseum, 
as  restored,  and  the  Voinitoria  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  well  arranged. 

151. •  But  the  society  did  not  go  into  the  subject  practically?— Our  committee 
did  not. 

152.  Do  you  know  w^hether  the  premiums  of  .insurance  policies  on  theatres  in 
London  are  higher  than  on.  houses  ? — A  house  premium  would  begin  at  about 
Is.  6d.  per  cent.,  but  on  theatres  there  is  nothing  under  30^.,  and  some  are  as 
high  as  6/.  On  cotton  warehouses,  such  as  the  Watling-street  warehouse,  the 
premium  would  be  about  10  s. 

153^  Then  theatres  are  exceptiqually  high  ?— They  ar6. 

154.  Mr.  HardtCasth^  I  think  you  stated  that  in  Manchester  the  fire  brigade 
was  under  the  management  of  the  police  or  connected  with  the  police  ? — It  is 
part  of  the  police ;  I  may  almost  say  like  the  artillery  force  is  part  of  the 
army. 

155.  That  Is  not  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Berrey,  who  is  the 
superintendent  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Berrey  states,  "Some  remarks  were  made 
this  afternoon  with  regard  to  making  policemen  into  firemen  ;  I  entirely  disagree 
with  that,  because  I  think  the  fire  brigade  is  a  service  which  ought  to  be  kept  to 
itself ;  and  to  show  you  how  that  opinion  is  acted  upon  in  Manchester,  the  police 
authorities  there  do  not  allow  their  policeihen  to  become  fireihen  unless  they  are 
transferred .?" — There  is  some  mistake  about  that;  all  that  I  know  is  this;  I 
have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tozer  upon  that  point  as  to  what  tijey  do ;  they  do  as 
I  state,  namely,  the  poUce  stop  some  70  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

156.  Speaking  of  what  they,  do,  you  must  remember  that  Mr.  Berrey  is  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  Waterworks,  and  here  he  states, 
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'^In  Manchester  the  police  keep  order  at  a  fire,  and  upon  that  account,  seeing 
that  they  are  in  the  charge  of  the  same  committee,  if  it  were  desirable  that  they 
should  unite  the  two  services  tliey  could  easily  do  it,  whereas  they  have  not  done 
it?"— I  do  not  understand  that  evidence;  they  are  under  the  police;  that  I 
know  positively  from  Mr.  Tozer,  but  that  may  relate  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  engines  act  instead  of  with  regard  to  the  small  appliances, 
such  as  hydrants.  * 

157.  1  think  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Tozer's  evidence  aj/rees  with  Mr.  Berrey*s; 
they  both  agree  that  the  brigade  are  perfectly  separate  from  the  police,  but  are 
managed  by  the  same  committee  of  the  Corporation?— That  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment having  charge  of  the  larger  engines,  the  steam  and  the  horse  ntid  the 
ihanual  engines ;  they  have  hose-reels  at  each  p')lice-station,  and  each  policeman 
has  access  to  all  the  hydrants ;  he  must  be  referring  to  that. 

158.  I  was  merely  anxious  to  point  out  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  your 
evidence  differed  from  Mr.  Berrey's  upon  this  particular  point ;  tjien  you  state 
also  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  fires  were  extinguished  by  the  police  in  Manchester? 
— Yer,  they  are  extinguished  by  the  use  of  this  pail  and  a  small  pump. 

159.  Would  you  refer  to  Mr.  Tozer's  evidence  at  Question  6774,  page  515; 
he  says  that  the  total  number  of  fires  was  3(J8,  of  which  20  were  serious,  and 
288  were  slight  fires ;  he  says  that  •*  at  40  fires  the  firemen  and  the  police  extin- 
guished the  fires  with  buckets  of  water;  at  26  fires  the  police  alone  extin<:uished 
the  fires  without  the  assistance  of  the  firemen ;"  consequently  it  appears  that  the 
police  alone  until  t  he  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade  extinguished  only  26  fires  out  of 
the  308  ? — That  is  very  diflerenl  from  what  he  told  me. 

160.  At  79  fires  the  owners  of  the  premises  extinguished  them  before  the 
arrival  of  the  police  ?  -He  gave  me  the  fact  very  distinctly  that  70  per  cent,  of 
fires  were  pbt  out  with  that  small  implement,  as  T  understood  him,  by  the 
police. 

if)\.  Your  evidence  was  in  reference  to  the  case  as  between  the  police  and 
the  fire  brigade;  ^nd  therefore  I  wish  .to  show  that  the  police  have  only  put  out, 
according  to  Mr.  Tozer^s  evidence,  a  very  small  number,  except  when  assisted 
by  the  regular  firemen  of  the  brigade,  namely,  26  out  of  308?  — 1  have  got  it 
quite  distinctly  that  4  pef  cent,  is  the  limit  of  the  calls  for  the  brigade,  that  is  to 
say,  the  machinery  of  steam  and  horse  engines. 

162.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  You  made  a  statement  which 
was  rather  startling,  that  up  to  1866  the  police  in  the  metropolis  kept  fires  in  ? 
— That  is  the  evidence  which  I  have  got,  that  up  to  1866  the  police  were  paid 
for  keeping  the  fires  in.  . 

163.  By  whom  vvere  they  paid? — They  were  paid  out  of  the  fire  brigade 
funds.  I  will  give  the  Committee  the  notes  of.  the  evidence.  This  is  the 
minute  of  Mr.  Tozer^s  evidence :  he  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  Mr.' Rraid- 
wood,  and  he  knew  the  practice.  **  From  1863  to  1866  the  police  were  rewarded 
for  keeping  a  place  shut  up  until  the  arrival  of  the  brigade,  regardless  of  the 
distance  the  brigade  would  have  to  be  fetched  ;  the  reward  being  20  s.  Several 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  were  paid  in  this  way  by  the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
and  there  was  also  a  further  reward  of  10  s.  for  the  constable  who  discovered  a 
fire,  regardless  of  whether  he  could  have  produced  the  fire  himself  or  not;  he 
was  further  rewarded  for  working  the  engines  «fter  their  arrival,  and  was  upon 
those  occasions  paid  so  niuch." 

164.  Was  that  money  paid  out  of  a  private  fund  raised  by  the  brigade  ur  out 
of  a  public  fund  ?  -  1  merely  repeat  his  statement  as  to  hpw  the  police  were  paid. 
I  think  the  parish  paid  some  of  the  fees  up  to  1866. 

165.  Sir  James  Hogg."]  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  water  is  required  to 
extinguish  a  large  fire  iu  London  ?— -No.         . 

166.  You  know  Captain  Shaw,  do  you  not.^ — I  do. 

167.  His  evidence  is  worth  something,  I  suppose  ? — I  should  think  he  is  a 
very  respectable  officer. 

168.  Probably  you  would  not  mind  takiug  it  from  me  upon  his  evidence;  in 
answer  to  Question  1415  he  says,  that  it  uould  take  2,000  gallons  a  minuter 
— 1  will  accept  that  statement. 

169.  Could  you  tell  nae  what  pressure  per  square  inch  would  be  required  to 
throw  a  jet  of  water  through  200  feet  of  2J-inch  hose,  with  an  inch  nozzle,  50 
feet  high  ?  —1  cannot. 

170.  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me;  Sir  Jodeph  Bazalgette  says,  iu  his 
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evidence  in  answer  to  Question    5599,  that  it   is   65  lbs.  ? — I    would   rather  Mr. 

take  the  evidence  of  a.  water  engineer,   or.  somebody   conversant   with   tlie    &  Cfarfwrfe^, cm. 

^^^^'    '  iall«rohi877. 

171.  Take  Mr.  Bramwell?— I  would  not  take  Mr.  Bramwell.  I  should  prefer 
some  water  engineer  like  Mr.  Quick. 

172.  Assuming  that  55  is  the  poundage  pressure,  do  you  know  whether  the 
pressure  given  by  the  various  companies  is  sufficient  lo  throw  a  good  jet?— It 
is  generally  a  foot  for  every  2  lbs.,  I  believe, 

173.  Do  you  know  the  pressure  which  the  companies  are  bound  to  give? — I 
do  iiot*kuow  that. 

174.  Areyouawaretbat.it  has  been  proved  in  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee that  the  pressures  given  are  generally  insufficient  for  the  purpose  ?— I 
have  seen  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  statement,  but  I  have  seen  that  utterly  dis- 
puted by  fire  officers  who  have  served  in  the  metropolis, 

175.  I  am. referring  to  Questions  5682  and  5595,  5596  and  5597,  and  Mr. 
Bramweli's  answer  to  No.  5822  ;  do  you  know  that  the  pressure  is  exhausted  in 
driving  water  through  a  long  length  of  pipe,  and  immensely  so  if  the  pipes  are 
of  a  small  size? — Very  much  so. 

176.  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  extent  ? — I  have,  tables  at  home,  but 
I  have  not  any  of  them  at  hand. 

177.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  drawing  off  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses will  reduce  the  pressure  ? — ^There  is  a  difference  betueen  the  jets  that  are 
got  in  the  day  and  the  jets  that  are  got  at  night,  but  I  beg  to  repeat  juost 
emphatically  that  if  tlie  water  were  delivered  only  to  the  basement,  it  would  be 
an  enormous  gain  to  have  it  led  to  the  spot.  I  attach  little  importance  to  the  talk 
about  the  different  jets  to  be  got  in  different  parts.  Tlie  experience  of  the  fire 
brigade  men  is,  however,  that,  in  two-thirds  of  the  places  they  huve  to  go  to, 
they  find  when  they  get  a  jet  at  all  they  get  a  respectable  and  sufficient  one. 

178.  Is  it  not  very  often  the  case  when  the  engines  arrive  at  a  fire  that  the 
water  is  not  turned  on,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  for  the  turncock  ?— Cer-    . 
taiuly  it  is.  .  ,         * 

179.  That  being  the  case  in  London,  oould  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  ijse 
of  putting  a  quantity  of  hydrants  upon  pipes  which  are  not  eonstantly  supplied  ? 
-^I  have  been  assuming  all  the  way  along  that  there  should  be  a  constanl 
supply*'  •  . 

1 80.  Then  your  evidence  to-day  has  generally  been  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
different  state  of  affairs  firom  that  which  now  exists  in  London  ? — Quite  so,  with 
reference  to  the  mode  of  supply ;  that  it  must  be  essentially  a  constant  supply. 

181.  You  assume,  or  your  evidence  goes  upon  the  assumption,  that  London 
should  be  supplied  \inder  one  body  with  constant  supply  and  high  pressure  ? — I 
assume  that  Loudon  should  be  SMpf)Ued  with  a  constant  supply  at  high  pressure, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  water  supply  of  the  raetro|jolitan  area  should  be  under 
one  system  and  One  control. 

182.  Do  you  assume  also  that,  under  the  present  system  of  intermittent 
supply,  hydrants  would  be  of  no  use  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  would  be 
ot  some  use,  though  of  very  inferior  use. 

1 83.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to*  spend  say  between  7Q0,000  U  or 
800,000  l.  and  1 ,000,000  L  for  the  purpose  of  patting  up  hydrants  in  tl)e  metro- 
polis before  that  state  of  things  whicli  you  shadow  forth  comes  to  be  in  vogue  in 
London  ? — I  do,  because  even  at  the  present  time  with  an  intermittent  supply, 
it  would  as  T  say  bring  the.  supply  by  hose  to  the  door,  and  bringing  it  to  the 
door  is  an  enormous  gain.  In  Paris  where  their  force  of  jet  is  r^ither  low,  at  all 
events  not  so  good  as  ours,  they  end^vour  to  get  it  to  the  door  in  every  instance 
for  the  purpose. 

1 84.  You  think  we  ought  to  spend  about  a  million  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  hydrauls  upon  pipes  which  are  not  always  charged  r— I  think  the 
hydrants  should  be  put  down. 

1^85.  Chmrman.']  Your  contention  is  that  the  millioa  of  money  which  it  is 
stated  would  be  neeessaty  for  the  purpose,  is  very  far  in  excess  of  what  would 
be  required  ? — Very  far. 

1 86.  Sir  Jamu  Hogg.']  You  spoke  about  their  being  put  down  at  the  price  of 
3/.  a  hydrant?— I  did. 

187.  Did  you  mean  the  hydrant  by  itself? — Fixing  the  hydrants  to  the  mains; 
that  is  the  evidence  of  experts. 

0.88.  c  2  188.  Might 
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Mr.  188.  Might  I  ask  you  the  name  of  that  expert  to  whom  you  are  referring? — 

E.  Chadwick,  c.».  1^^  Berrey  of  Manchester  for*  one. 

19  MarcH  1877.  1 89.  Did  Mr.  Berrey  of  Manchester  mentioit  that  he  would  be  ready  to  supply 
and  fix  a  hydrant  for  3/  ? — i  think  there  was  the  sanie  statement  with  regard 
to  Glasgow  ;  that  the  cost  would  be  about  3/. 

1 90.  I  think  the  City  caused  some  advertisements  about  hydrants  to  be-  pub^ 
lished  last  year  ? — I  believe  so. 

J 91.  Do  you  know  what  the  last  was? — I  do  not  know  that. 

192.  Do  you  know  what  the  reply  to  these  advertisements  was  ? — I  should' 
expect  from  the  way  in  which  the  thing  was  set  about  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
more;  beside  that  there  are  peculiar  difficulties,  as  I  have  alrei^dy  stated,  in  the  " 
City  owing  to  the  pavement,  and  vvhat  they  have.to  cut  through,  and  what  they 
have  to  remove,  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  things  in  thronged  places  during 
the  day  time. 

193.  I  suppose  what  held  good  for  the  City  proper  would  hold  good  for  the 
extremities,  would  it  not? — Far  from  it. 

194.  Will  you  explain  that  ?  — In  the  suburbs  the  openings  would  be  done  at 
comparatively  little  expense  and  little  trouble,  as  compared  to  cutting  through 
the  pavement  of  the  <Jity,  or  working  during  a  thronged  traffic  and  under  such 
inconvenience  as  would  occur  in  the  City. 

195.  Do  you  think  if  we  take  Temple  Bar,  where  one  side  of  it  is  in  the  City, 
the  pavement  is  harder  than  it  is  upon  the  other  side,  where  it  is  under  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works'? — I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  that ;  but 
those  are  points  Of  detail.  I  must  beg  the  Committee  not  to  take  them  from 
me;  I  only  get  them  second-hand,  and  may  misstate  them ;  you  will  get  the 
information  first-hand  better  from  Mr.  Quick.  Mr.  Quick  gave  general  evidence 
to  us ;  I  forget^  what  was  his  price,  but  it  was  greatly  below  the  price  stated  to 
this  Committee;  he  thought  that  about  80,000  hydrants  would  suffice,  because 
you  would  place  the  hydrants  according  to   the  property   to  be  protected ;  in 

.  some  of  the  smaller  streets  and  the^  lower  districts,  where  you  never  have  fires, 
and  whiBre  it  is  a  pity  almost  you  do  not,. you  would  place  the  hydrants  at  longer 
intervals. 

196.  I  see,  ip  answer  to  Question  7033,  Mr.  Swanton  says  that  he  has  an 
idea  that  the  cost  of  a  hydrant  would  be  from  3  /.  to  4  /.,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  breaking  up  the  streets? — I  know  that  plenty  of  contracts  for  hydrants  were 
tendered  for  a  less  price  than.  that. 

197.  You  were  referring  to  the  service  at  Woolwich  and  at  the  House  of 
Commons ;  is  not  that  a  special  service  of  water  ?— ^I  believe  you  have  the  water 
here  is  at  high  pressure. 

198.  Would  )0U  compare  that  with  the  rest  of  the  metrof)olis?— It  would  be 
rather  to  the  630  miles  of  mains,  which  are  now  stated  by  the  water  examiner  to 
be  ready  for  constant  supply.     Those  have  been  all  ready  for  the  hose. 

199.  You  have  stated  something  about  the  relations  between  the  police  and 
the  fire  brigade  ;  that  they  have  not  hitherto  worked  in  complete  harmony  ? — 
I  am  aware  from  Captain  Harris's  evidence  that  they  do  not.  He  has  given 
particular* evidence  that  when  the  police  have  interfered  there  has  been  difficulty 
arising.       .  *•       . 

200.  Did  Captain  Shaw  give  that  evidence  ? — I  do  not  know  that  Captain 
Shaw  did.  As  a  rule,  whenever  you  put  forces  under  distinct  commands  you 
will  not  have  harmonious  action,  whatevei  pretence  there  may  be.  You  will  find 
that  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  Captain  Harris's  evidence,  and  it  is  an  exempli- 
fication of  a  common  condition. 

201 .  He  mentions  one  single  occasion  ?— :But  he  gives  that  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  common  and  general  condition. 

202.  Do  you  think  .he  would  know  better  than  Captain  Shaw  and  all  the 
others  ? — i  think  upon  that  particular  occasion  he  did  know  better  than  Captain 
Shaw  jtnd  all  the  others. 

203.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  other  occasion  when  there  has  been  an  exhi- 
bition of  jealousy;  Captain  Harris  was  asked  in  Question  7997,  "So  that  your 
remarks  with  reference  to  jealousy  refer  to  only  one  single  part,  namely, 
Woolwich  ;"  and  his  reply  was,  **  Yes ;  because  in  that  one  district 
only  there  exists  a  fire  brigade  unconnected  with  that  under  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works."  So  that  he  only  gave  one  instance  of  jealousy,  because 

there 
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there  was  only  one  case  of  it  ? — I  think  when  you  put  two  bodies  under  special  *Jj>^ 

command,  with  Separate  and  special  functions,  you  are  sure  aot  to  have  harmo-    ^"  CAaApic*,c.B. 
nious  action.  .  *  19  March  1877. 

204.  You  could  not  give  me  any.  instance  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis^  of  your 
own  knowledge  ?— r  am  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  fires,  but  I  know  that 
there  is  a  feeling  of  separation,  and  there  must  be  such  a  feeling  when  they  are 
under  separate  commands  and  separate  responsibilities;  and  even  now  I  think 
I  have  seen  some  indication  that  there  is  not  that  harmonioud  action  between 
the  brioade force  and  the  salvage  corps  than  there  would  be  if  it  were  with  the 
salvage  force  and  the  police  force  alone. 

20.5.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  instance  of  that  ?•- rThe  salvage  corps 
are  now  complaining  in  their  last  report  that  they  do  not  get  the  information 
which  they  ought  to  do ;  if  you  ask  Mr.  Swanton  he  will  confirm  that  state- 
ment. 

206.  r  understand  you  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the  water  companies  ought, 
to  be  under  one  head  ?— I  think  that  the  services  ought  all  to  be  under  one  head, 
and  that  the  water  companies  ought  to  be  relieved  of  their  present  service. 

207.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  I  think  the  municipal  autho- 
rity has  the  charge  of  the  water  r— It  has. 

208.  Notwithstanding  that  you' think  that  in  London  there  should  "be  a  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  undertake  the  duties  which  are 

.  undertaken  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  by  the  municipal  authorities  ? 
—Yes. 

209.  And  you  also  think  that  the  Houje  Secretary  should  be  the  person  to 
select  those  individuals  ? — I  think  so. 

210.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  agreeable  to  the  metropolis  at  large? — 1. 
think* it  would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  metropolis  at  large! 

211.  And  conducive  to.thpir  benefit? — Yes,  and  to  economy  and  security. 

212*.  You  do  not  think  ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  be  the  per- 
sons to  undertake  that  duty  ? — I  think  that  mt.h  their  occupations  they  could 
not;  that  this  matter  requires  an  undivided  occupation,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  very  recently  before  a  Committee  when 
something  was  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  functions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  said  that  they  were  so  occupied  witli  commissions,  and  had  so  much 
work  to  do  now,  he  rather  objected  to  it. 

213.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  chairman  ? — ^Tlie  honourable  Baronet  I 
have  the  honour  to  address  said  so,  I  am  told. 

214.  I  suppose  you  took  that  from  hearsay  too?— I  have  heard  thdt. 

2i5i  Perhaps  you  will  take  it  from  me  that  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort? 
— Whether  it  was  said  or  not  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  it  is  the  fact  from  the 
inattention  which  they  have,  given  to  a  proposal  of  such  importance  from  the 
insurance  companies,  and  from  the  prolonged  complaints  of  the  condition  of  the 
supplies.  .  •     * 

216.  You  stated  that  yoii  could  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  a  proposition 
by,  I  utiderstand  you  to  say.  the  fire  insurance  companies  to  the  Metropolitan 
Ek^rd  of  Works  after  the  Chicago  fire,  that  they  should  undertake  .to  purchase 
all  the  water  companies,  and  that  the  answer  of  the  Board  was  unsatisfactory  ? 
— No,  they  did  not  make  that  proposal ;  it  was  that  they  should  promote  the  unity 
of  all  the  supplies. 

217.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  with   regard  to  purchase? — No,  it 
*  was  simply  limited  to  taking  steps  for  promoting  unity  of  the  supplies. 

218.  Are  you  aware  that  the  attention  of  the  MetropoHtan  Board  of 
Works  has  been  directed  to  this  water  question  for  a  great  number  of  years  r — 

.Yes'. 

219.  Are  you  aware  also  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  visited  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  ? — Allow  me  to 

say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  I  am   exceedingly  surprised  that  in  going  '     . 

down  there  they  did  not  see  some  of  the  more  important  facts  such  as  I  state, 
the  result  of  them  being  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  calls  upon  the  brigade  force, 
from  adopting  the  Paris  system. 

220.'  Are  you  aware,  when  you  say  that  the  Board  were  not  anxious  for  unity, 
that  in  1871  the  Government  brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1862,   •. 
and  make  further  provision  for  the  due  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis  ? — 
Yes. 

0.88.  C3  221.  Are 
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^^^^^^,  .    221.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Biir  proposed  to  vest  the  juriadiction  over  the 

"'^^^^^**'  water  supply  in  the  Boanl,  with  power  to  the  Board  ta  make  regulations  with 
ly  Marohi^7.  regard  to  a  constant  supply  if  they  saw  fit,  and  to  purchase  the  interest  of  the 
companies  in  the  suppfy  of  water ;  that  that  Bill  received  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Board  as  a  measure  calculated  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  ;  and  are  you  awaie  that  the  Board  were  excessively  disappointed 
when  all  the  valuable  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  withdrawn  by  thct  Govern- 
ment ? — I  a.m  aware  of  this,  that  that  body  was  deemed  so  ineligible,  that  repre- 
sentations were  made  on  the  subject,  and  the  Government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  Bill.  Here  are  the  words  of  Lord  Aberdare :  ^*  I  proposed  to  give  to 
the  Metropolitan  BQard  of  Works  power  to  buy  up  the  water  companies,  but 
the  resistance  to  it 'was  so  great  that  I  .found  it  necessary  to  choose  between 
its  abandonment  and  the  offer  of  a  portion  of  it  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
House/' 

222.  But  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  did  everything  they  could  to 
support  that  measure  ? — Lord  Aberdare  told  me  that  he  was  desirous  of  con- 
ferring  this  power  upon  sonie  local  authority,  but  that  upon  going  into  the 
matter  he  found  no  local  authority  eligible,  and,  therefore,  he  left  it  where  it  is. 
He  says:  *^  I  believe  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  done  its  best,  but  that  it  has 
found  its  pGTwers  too  small  and  the  difficulties  of  the  question  too  great  to  enable 
it  to  grapple  with  the  subject  satisfactorily."  -Lord  Aberdare  went  on  to  say  : 
**The  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  have  to  be  greatly 
enlarged,  for  at  present  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  what  is  called  *  greater . 
London,'  nor  those  parrs  of  London  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in 

•  the  population  is  going  on  ;  London  must  some  day  extei^  itself  into  the  outer 
circle,  and  we  should  have  to  create  a  large  metropolitan  body,  and  one  tha;t 
would  possess  every  claim  upon  the  public  confidence."  He  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  where  I  was  called  upon  to  read  a 
paper,  and  these  are  his  observations  upon  the  point'. 

223.  You  told  the  Committee  just  now  that  the  cost  of  the  alteration  of  the. 
fittings  in  Manchester  w£is  1 1  s.  a^iouse  ? — That  was  Mr.  Berrey's  statement. 

224.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  water  engineer? — I  do  not  know 
him. 

22.5.  You  know  him  by  reputation,  do  you  not  ? — I  do  not. 

226.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  to  be  done  in  each  house  where 
the  11  ^.  was  to  be  paid  ?— I  apprehend  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has  been  largely  misled  upon  this  question,  upon  the  assuniption  that  all  the 
6ttings  in  every  house  are  to  be  altered,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  the  extreme 
cost  that  they  propose,  the  fact  being  that   very  few  of  the  houses,  or  none  of 

•  any  considerable  extent,  would  have  to  be  altered,  • 

227.  The  Report  which  I  hold  in  my  hand^  which  takes  a  different  view  of 
the  11  s.y  is  based  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament? — It  i«  not  baaed,  I  believe,  upon 
actual  practice  as  Mr.  Merry's  sta;tement  is. 

228.  I  ask  you;  do  you  know  what  the  1 1  3,  alludes  to,  or  not  ? — 'In  some  of 
the.  houses  they  would  find  no  alterMion  necessary  at  all.  Here  and  there  an 
additional  tap  had  to  be  fitted  on,  costing  3^.,  another  10^^,  and  soon,  but 
that  1 1.*.  was  the  mean  expense  of  the  entire  alteration, 

229.  Mr.  OnslowJ]  Who  made  this  calculation  ?-^It  was  not  a  matter  of 
calculation,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  statement  of  the  expense  actually  incurred- 
at  Manchester,  and  incurred  under  greater  difficulties  than  in  the  metropolis. 

230.  Chairman^}  It  would,  perhaps,  save  trouble  if  I.  referred  to  Question 
7:^62,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Berrey,  in  which  the  question  was,  '*  Can  you 
state  what  has  been  the  charge  to  the  consuniers  of  this  alteration  of  fittings  ?  *' 
and  Mr.  Berrey's  answer  was,  "  It  did  hot  exceed  10  5.  or  11  s.  per  house" ?—  . 
That  is  his  statement. 

231.  Sir  James  Hogg..]  You  stated  just  now  that  the  drainage  of  the  met«>- 
polis  cost  double  what  it  ought  to  have  done ;  have  you  any  idea  of  what  tl^ 
real  cost  is  ? —  I  know  tins,  that  if  the  metrdpolis  had  been  drained  at  the  samte 
rate  of  expense  thajt  we  drained  a  number  of  towns,  it  would  have  cost  3  //  18  f. 
per  house  for  main  sewerage,  and  that  would  have  given  about  one  million  and 
a-half  for  a  self-cleansing  main  sewer  ;  and  you  know  this,  that  the  tnain  out&ll 

.  sewers  have  cost  4,000,000  L 

232.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cotft,  including  interest,  maintenance,  pumpiig; 
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and  everything  else^  is  only  1  s.  per  head  per  annum,  and  that  the  same  thing  Mr. 

in  provincial  towns  is  25.,  ami  that  in   Paris  it  comes  to  very  nearly  6#.  or  6^.  ^*  doAwc*,  c.b. 

per  head  of  the  population  ? — There  are  old  towns  ^nd  others  in  which  it  has     j^  March  1877. 

been  more  expensive,  but  this  I  am  aware  of,  as  being  then  at  the  Board  qf 

Health,  and  I  know,  from  the  testimony  we  obtained  Irom  Mr.  Rawlinson  and 

others,  and  upon   the  estimates  whioh  passed  through  the   Board  for  works 

afterwards  done,  that  the  cost  of  self-cleansing  sewers,  if  carried  out  on  the 

same  plan  for  the  metropolis,  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  8./.  18^.  per 

bouse. 

233.  Now,  the  practical  result  is,  that  it  is  I  s.  per  heud  of  the  population  of 
London,  and  2s.  per  head  in  the  provincial  towns,  and  5^.. or  6^'.  in  Paris;  so 
that  London  is  drained  very  much  more  cheaply  tlian  other 'towns  in  England? 
— But  in  London,  according;  to  our  recent  examinations,  there  are  now  250 
miles  of  sewers  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  are  cleansed. by 
alternate  flushings,  which  are  250  miles  of  deposit  and  extended  cesspools. 

234.  Now,  going  to  another  point,  you  said  that  the  water  companies  did 
not  send  inspectors  to  examine  tlie  fittings,  and  that  if  they  did  they  were  not 
well  received  ?— I  cannot  say  with  reference  to  the  general  practice  ;  I  only  give 
you  the  answer  given  to  Captain  Tyler,  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  Quick  and  of 
everybody  else  consulted. 

235.  That  being  the  case,  I  am  informed  that  the  West  Middlesex  Water     • 
CJoinpany  have  six  inspectors  constantly  engaged  in  inspecting  the  houses  for 
the  water  fittings,  and  the  Chelsea  Water  Company  have   two  also  exclusively 
employed   in  the  same  duty,,  and  they  find  no  difficulty ;  and  the  East  London   • 
Company  have    18  surveyors,  whose    duties   include  the  ipspeotion  of  water 
fittings,  and  who  find  no  difficulty  whatever ;  have  you  any  information  to  give 

to  the  Committee  on  the  subject  r—l  have  this  general. information  in  relation  to 
that  particular  matter,  that  there  is  that  ainount  of  waste ;  that  there  is  now  33 
gallons  per  head,  on  the  average,  throughout  the  metropolis,  denoting  immense 
waste,  which  shows,  at  all  events,  that  the  inspection  must  be  with  very  little' 
eflPect. 

236.  But  anyhow  you  »( e  inspection  doeg  take  place  ? — With  little  effect  as 
compared  witli  what  is  done  elsewhere. 

237.  You  gave  some  evidence  with  regard  io  the  fire  Wigade  and  the  police 
at  Manchester.  I  presume,  after  what  Mr.  Hardcastle  said,  you  would  like  to 
correct  yourself  with  regard  to  the  police  and  the  fire  brigade  being  united^ 
m-ould  \ou  not? — It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  being  united;  it  may  be 
under  the  control,  and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  committee.  I 
received  one  of  the  reports  the  other  day  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  fire 

brigade  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  as  it  would  be  made  by  one  officer  to  another.  • 

238.  Dq  you  say  the  police  are  drilled  in  Manchester  as  firemen  or  not? — -I 
cannot  state  the  extent  of  the  drill.  I  only  know  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
the. practice  that  they  apply  the  hose  and  put  out  the  fires. 

239.  They  are  not  specially  drilled  as  firemen  in  Manchester  ? — ^They  are  not, 
I  believe,  all  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  proper,  which  is  the  brigade 
function,  nor  to  the  nxanagement  of  the  steam  engine,  nor  to  the  management  of 
the  horse  engine.         .  •  . 

240.  In  fact  the  polipe  assist  very  much  as  they  do  in  London,  do  they  not. 
Now. you  stated  something  about  Glasgow;  are  you  aware  that  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  have  found  that  the  present  system  of  doing  withodt  engines  is  so 
insuflBcfient  that  they  have  just  given  an  order  for  two  extra  steam  fire  engines  r — 
Very  likelj  ;  it  is  possible  from  their  large  extension  ;  but  I  know  from  evidence 
obtianed  only  two  or  three  months  ago  when  I  was  ar.  Glasgow,  that  the  information 
which  I  have  stated  to  the  Committte  was  given  by  Mr.  Bryson,  the  chief 
superintendent  there. 

241.  But- notwithstanding  that  they  have  high  pressure  at  Glasgow,  they  are 
obliged  •  to  get  extra  engines  r — ^Very  likely ;  Glasgow  is  increasing  at  such  a 
rate,  especiajiy  with  large  manufactories,  and  large  properties  which  may  require 
these  special  appliances;  but  these  special  appliances  are  directed  by  the  police. 

242.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  men  of  the 
fire  brigade  to  be  put  under  the  police? — I  believe  it  would  be. 

243.  What  special  knowledge  have  you  of  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade?— I 
have  information  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  their  commands. 

oM.  c  4  244.  That 
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244.  That  is  second  hand  too,  is  it  not? — That  is  second  hand,  of  course. 

245*  Sir  Heniy  Peek.']  Of  course  we  know  your  position  at  present;  but 
may  I  ask, you  is  your  knowledge  practical  or  theoretical,  or  both,  on  this 
subject? — if  you  mean  by  theoretical  that  I  have  had  no.  service  myself  in  the 
brigade,  it  is  entirely  theoretical ;  but  it  is  also  largely  practical  in  this  respect, 
as  being  a  collection  of  the  best  information  from  practical  officers ;  I  do  not 
adduce  one  bit  of  inforraaiion  from  my  own  imagination.  I  get  it  from  such 
practical  sources  as  the  salvage  corps,  the  officers  in  charge  at  Manchester  and 
elsewhere  who  have  served  in  London,  and  such  practical  evidence  as  that  of 
engineers  who  have  laid  down  works,  particularly  at  Hamburg  and  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  our  deductions  when  practically  applied,  as  in  provincial  cities,  have 
all  been  attended  with  success  in  proportion  to  th^  closeness  of  iheir  appli- 
cation. 

246.  You  do  not  of  yourself  know  why  Captain  Shaw  should  so  much  have 
preferred  sailors  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  ? — ^That  is  a  moot  point  about 
the  qualities  of  the  men.  I  think  that  I  have  heard  some  of  the  officers  say,  I 
cannot  say  it  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  they  do  prefer  sailors,  because 
a  sailor  is  a  handy  man  to  go  up  a  sce^olding  or  to  get  on  to  the  top  of  a  house ; 
he  has  got,  not  his  sea-legs,  but  something  like  them ;  he  has  got  to  go  up 
heights. 

247.  Do  you  think  that  ordinary  policemen  could  go  up  heights  and  sit  upon 
walk,  and  play  the  hose  in  the  same  manner  as  sailors  do  ? — I  daresay  the  special 
corps,  the  brigade  corps,  would  do,  and  do  that. 

248.  Your  idea  still  is  that  if  tlie  fire  brigade  were  made  part  and  parcel  of 
the  police,  they  would  be  as  the  rifle  brigade  many  years  ago  used  to  be,  a  sort 
of  selection  of  the  force  ? — Quite  so. 

249.  Then  they  would  not  be  all  trained,  or  anythin*:  like  trained  to  the  service, 
but  only  a  seciipn  of  them  r-^  The  whole  of  the  police  here  in  charge  of  buildings 
are  drilled  to  some  extent.  Some  others  of  them  are  drilled  to  another  extent, 
merely  to  the  charge  of  the  engine.  I  think  there  is  some  evidence  of  the 
length  of- time  it  takes  to  train  a  private,  and  also  the  special  force  for  the  steam 
engine,  and  work  of  that  description. 

250.  Changing  the  subject  altogether,  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  supply  of 
water.  Did  I  unders£and  you  to  say  that  if  all  the  mains  were  interchangeably 
charged,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  mains  were  all  charged  from  tlie  present  high  level 
reservoirs  the  town  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  constantly  on  the  highest 
pressure? — It  might  have,  and  then  you  could  lay  the  highest  pressure  probably 
to  any  part.  Of  course,  at  one  part  you  might  get  400  feet  pressure  immediately; 
you  do  not  want  that ;  but  Mr,  Quick  says  you  might  generally  add  one-third 
more  pressure  to  the  whole  force  of  the  metropolis  by  unity. 

251.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  whole  of  the  companies  were  amalgamated  into 
one  authority  the  present  mains  would  give  one-third  more  pressure  than  they 
do  at  present? — ^Yes. 

252.  Mr.  Onslou\']  Do  you  know  what  rewards  in  money  are  paid  in  Man- 
chester foj  putting  out  rires?— It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  they  are  from  the 
police  fund,  and  for  protecting  life  from  4;he  Humane  Society. 

253.  .'\nd  not  out  of  the  rates? — I  believe  it  comes  out  of  the  rates  ;  out  of 
the  same  fund  as  the  police  fund  comes  from. 

254.  Do  you  know  on  what  scale  the  police  are  paid  for  putting  out  fires  ? — 
That,  I  am  told,  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

255.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rate  of  reward  ? — I  can- 
not; they  are  rather  reticent  about  the  giving  of  their  rewards,  particularly  in 
Manchester,  where  the  general  rule  is  never  to  give  any  rewards,  private  or  pub- 
lic, for  stripping  a  fire  which  the  informant  might  possibly  have  occasioned 
himself. 

256.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  reward  is  paid  to  the  police-firemen 
only,  or  to  the  whole  body  ? — It  is  paid  to  the  single  policeman  who  stops  the 
fire.  Any  constable  who  stops  meritoriously  a  fire  before  the  fire  brigade  come 
up,  if  he  effects  what  they  call  a  "  good  stop,"  receives  a  reward, 

257.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  many  fires  are  put  out  in  Manchester  by  a 
single  policeman  without  any  assistance? — 1  take  it  that  70  per  cent,  of  the 
small  ones  which  are  extinguished  with  the  appliances  stated  must  be  done  by 
the  police. 

258.  But 
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258.  But  vou  refer  to  a  single  policeman?— I  also  refer  to  single  policemen,  Mr. 

or  to  the  policemen  on  the  spot.  *  E.  Ckadwick,  c.b. 

259.  Are  you  aware  that  Captain  Shaw  is  against  givin?  rewards.to  police-     ,q  MarciTiS';? 
men  in  London  for  putting  out  fires  ? — 1  am  not  aware  of  that.  9         •     77- 

260.  Do  you  know  who  pays  in  Paris  for  the  hydrants  which  are  laid  down 
at  the  door  of  every  house  1- — I  do  not. 

iOi.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  hydrants  they  use  there? — ^^I  do  not, 
262.  Do  you  know  how  the  principal  amount  of  waste  of  water  in 
the  London  houses  is  caused?— It  is  described  as  caused  generally  by  stiff 
ball-cocks  or  taps  loose,  and  on  the  days  of  the  intermittent  supply  letting 
them  run  ad  libitum.  We  made  gaugings  of  the  running  of  water  on  the 
days  when  the  water  was  on  and  the  dry  days  when  it  was  oflF,  and  from  those 
gaugings  we  ascertained  that  the  waste  was  fully  three-fifths  of  the  quantity  of 
♦he  water  then  pumped  into  London,  and  I  believe  the  proportions  have  since 
rather  increased  than  otherwise;  in  various  places  they  have  been  paying  atten- 
tion to  that  subject  recently.  There  was  an  instance  in  which  it  was  certainly 
done  by  a  company,  and  the  only  instance  I  have  heard  of;  it  was  at  Norwich. 
The  consumption  was  running  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  per  head  per  day,  and  they 
cut  it  down  to  14  gallons ;  and  at  Liverpool,  where  the  supply  has  been  30  or  40 
gallons  per  head  per  day,  they  have  got  it  down  to  1/  or  15  gallons,  but  at 
Manchester  if  they  get  it  down  to  20  gallons  per  head  a  day,  they  have  so  much 
larger  a  proportion  of  inanufactnrers  and  otlier  consumers  that  that  would  be 
probably  equal  to  15  gallons  or  16  gallons  in  London. 

263!  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  practical  knowledge,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  wastage  might  be  saved  by  the  system  of  constant  supply  ? — By  constant 
supply^  under  the  conditions  I  have  stated,  being' put  under  a  public  authority. 
In  Manchcbter  they  eflfected  the  reduction  miainly  by  a  house-to-house  visita- 
tion. In  Liverpool  they  have  eflfected  it,  or  are  effecting  it,  by  metering  the 
districts. 

264.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what,  in  your  opinion,  an  efficient  fire  brigade 
ought  to  cost  in  London  if  there  were  a  constant  supply  of  water  ? — I  have  not 
calculated  the  cosl«  but  I  certainly  am  strongly  of  opinion  offhand  tliat  with  addi- 
tional services  and  a  reduced  body  of  men  it  might  cost  much  less,  and  ought 
not  to  cost  more  than  it  does  now. 

265.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  v^rhat  the  buying  up  of  all  the  water 
companies  would  cost? — I  caunot  state  it  as  a  lump  sum,  but  there  is  a  great 
mist;)ke  made  about  it ;  it  is  assumed  that  a  mass  of  money  would  have  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose,  whereas  it  would  be  merely  an  alteration  of  the  financial 
conditioti,  substituting  a  public  for  a  private  security  for  whatever  the  payment 
iras. 

266.  You  think  that  no  money  need  pass  at  all?— Not  one  halfpenny. 

267.  Did  you  ever  make  a  calculation  what  the  average  percentage  paid  by  all 
the  London  water  companies  is  ?— ^I  do  not  know  what  it  is  now.  I  think  three  or 
four  years  ago  it  was  7  per  cent,  all  round. 

i68.  Did  that  include  the  New  River  CJompany? — I  am  not  sure  that  that 
company  was  brought  in.  The  New  River  is  mixed  up  with  some  real  property 
account'^.     At  all  events,  it  was  7  per  cent,  all  round.  • 

269.  If  the  New  River  Company  was  not  brought  in,  it  would  make  a  material 
difference,  would  it  not? — I  think  the  New  River  Company  has  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  supply  of  water,  and  would  pay  something  like  10  per  cent.,  I 
think. 

270.  Upon  what  basis  was  this  7  per  cent,  calculation  made  ;  was  it  made 
upon  all  the  water  companies,  irrespective  of  the  New  River  Company  ? — I 
think  so;  it  is  the  dividend  all  round.  I  tiling  the  highest  dividend  was  8^ 
per  cent. 

271.  Is  it  your,  opinion  that  before  you  could  have  a  thoroughly  efficient  fire 
brigade  in  London,  all  the  water  companies  should  be  amalgamated  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  amalgamation  of  the  water  companies  would  effect  U^^t  in  any  other 
way  than  by  giving  them  a  more%efficient  instrument  to  use,  but  there  might  be 
a  more  efficient  fire  brigade,  or  great  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade 
by  amalgamation,  immolate  and  sifnple.  There  is  one  point  upon  the  question 
of  economy  which  I  omitted  to  mention,  namely,  the  enormous  economy  of  wash- 
ing the  streets  by  jet,  as  they  do  in  Paris  and  several  other  places. 

0.88.  D  172.  Is 
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^^  272.  Is  it  merely  your  opinion  tljat  the  water  companies  do  not,  under  the 

E.  Ckadwwh.c^c  powers  given  by  the  Act,  enter  private  houses  to  see  that  there  is  no  waste  of 
19  March  1877.  water,  or  ^o  you  state  it  as  a  fact  that  Ihey  do  not? — It  would  be  a  difficult 
thiDg>to  state  what  all  the  companies  do,  but  my  opinion  is  this,  that  they  do  not 
do  it  from  the  enormous  waste  that  is  going  on ;  a  wasFte  of  some  three-fifths  of 
the  total  supply ;  that  settles  tlie  question  at  once ;  you  have  only  to  examine 
the  waste,  as  ^e  examined  the  waste  from  the  Board  of  Health,  to  see  what  the 
value  of  the  supervision  is. 

273.  Then  you  would  propose  that  under  the  authority  which  you  have  men* 
tioned  when  all  the  water  companies  are  amalgamated,  representatives  from  the 
water  companies  should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  bcdse  at  any  time  to  see  that 
there  Mas  no  wastage? — That  a  public  officer  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  looking  after  the  fittings  should  go  at  any  convenient  time  and  at  convenient 
intervals  to  see  whether  there  was  any  waste.  The  method  in  Liverpool  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  waste  is  this:  they  do  not  trouble  the  houses 
unless  there  is  a  waste  manifest  in  a  district,  and  then  they  make  a  search  into 
where  thnt  waste  is  probably  occurring,  and  they  have  a  sort  of  stethescope  by 
which  they  can  ascertain  at  night  whether  a  pipe  is  running  with  water,  and 
then  they  go  into  the  particular  house  where  they  detect  that  waste  by  external 
means  ;  that  is  a  means  of  avoiding  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  supervision. 

274.  Do  you  know  Glasgow  well  ? — I  cannot  say  well,  I  have  been  there 
several  times,  and  resided  there,  and  I  know  something  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city. 

275.  Is  it  the  fact  that  most  of  the  large  buildings  in  Glasgow  are  of  stone 
or  iron  r — I  think  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  buildings  in  Scotland  generally 
are  of  stone. 

276.  And  of  iron? — I  cannot  say  that.  With  regard  to  manufactories, 
proljably  they  would  be. 

277.  Probably,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  less  amount  of  fires  in  Glasgow  . 
than  in  London  ? — It  has  a  great  variety  of  manufactories,  like  Liverpool,  and 
other  places ;  it  is  somewhat  of  a  seaport  town,  to  which  stores  of  an  inflam- 
mable nature  go,  and  it  is  put  down  as  what  is  called  rather  a  "  fiery  "  town ; 
it  is  an  enormous  entrepot  of  all  -sorts  of  merchandise  and  manufactures,  and  a 
great  deal  of  inflammable  products  are  exposed. 

278.  Have  you  anything  in  this  paper,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Committee,  on  which  you  wish  to  be  cross-examined  ? — If  on  reading  it  there  is 
anything  else  which  the  Committee  should  think  of  importance,  I  am  at  theur 
command,  but  I  think  that  exhausts  all  the  information  we  got  as  to  the 
theatres.  We  could  not  go  into  the  antecedents  and  see  what  had  been 
attempted  before,  oujr  immediate  object  of  research  being  the  state  of  insur- 
ance and  the  state  of  supervision. 

279.  With  regard  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Marylebone,  as  to  putting  out  fires,  I  suppose  that  the  police  become  accustomed 
to  see  at  first  sight  whether  a  fire  is  likely  to  be  serious  or  not? — I  think  they 
would  get  some  sort  of  practice  tibout  it ;  at  all  events  there  is  the  fact  of  their 
eflBciency  in  those  cities  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  anyone  instance 
abroad  where  the  fire  service  is  separated  completely  from  the  direct  control  of 
the  body  having  the  control  of  the  police. 

280.  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  all  the 
water  companies  in  London  have  acted  in  respect  of  pressure  up  to  their  different 
Acts  of  Parliament,  under  which  they  were  constituted  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

281.  It  is  your  distinct  opinion  that,  supposing  the  water  companies  were  to 
be  amalgamated,  they  should  not  be  put  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? 
— My  distinct  opinion  is,  that  they  should  be  put  under  a  ^eciaLbody  for  a 
time.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  as  compared  with  a  new  piece  of  work 
and  an  existing  one  ;  when  it  has  got  into  action,  it  may  be  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  local  body.  When  the  metropolitan  water  services  were  got  into 
unity,  working  as  one  machine,  it  might  probably  be  handed  over  without  diffi- 
culty to  a  local  body  to  supervise  its  administration. 

282.  Sir  Henry  Peek]  When  you  stated  that  the  police  were  paid  to  keep 
the  fires  in,  or  to  use  another  expression,  to  keep  the  houses  ahut  up  until  th^ 
arrival  of  the  firemen,  which  body  give  the  rewards  in  that  case  ?— I  wiU  repeat 
the  evidence  which  I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Tozer  of  Manchester,  who  was 
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then  in  London.     **  From  1863  to  186Q  the  police  were  rewarded  for  keeping  a  Mr. 

place  shut  up  until  the  arriyal  of  the  fire  brigade,  regardless  of  the  distance  -ECSoAw^cb. 
which  the  brigade  would  have  to  be  fetched,  the  reward  being  20  s.,  and  several  19  March  1877. 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  were  paid  in  this  way  by  the  London  Fire  Brigade." 

283.  You  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  fire  insurance  companies  ever  paid 
anything.? — Not  at  all. 

284.  Mr.  Ritchii.]  You  made  an  observation  recently  about  the  desirability 
of  having  this  constant  pressure,  in  order  to  have  a  jet.  to  wash  the  streets  with ; 
would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  a  costly  operation  to  have  this  washing  going  into  the 
drains  ? — It  Would  be  a  very  economical  operation  ;  it  would  save  cartage ;  that 
opinion  is  founded  npon  evidence  both  from  Manchester  and  the  City  of  London. 
Mr.  Hey  wood  made  a  trial  of  the  street  washing  10  years  ago  by  hydrants,  and 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  matter  that  went  into  tlje  sewers,  and  beJng 
carried  down  into  the  sewers  in  a  "creamy" state,  as  il  was  called ;  it  is  imme- 
diately removed,  and  removed  less  expensively,  especially  when  you  have  an 
immense  quantity;  by  the  sewer  than  by  anything  else  ;  and  another  thing  is 
that  the  matter  which  you  get  in  the  street  is  principally  manurial  matter,  dung ; 
there  are  1,000  loftd?  af  dung  deposited  in  the  streets  of  Loudon  every  day,  and 
about  100  loads  deposited  in  the  City  of  Loudon  daily. 

285.  If  you  wished  to  preserve  that,  you  would  require  a  separate  set  of 
drains  for  that  puipose,  would  you  not  ? — Instead  of  throwing  the  sewao:e  into 
the  sea,  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  done,  but  which  Paris  is 
gohig  to  throw  upon  the  land,  that  would  be  an  addition  to  the  manurial  matter 
which  at  present,  being  diluted  as  it  is  with  the  upland  water,  whicii  should  not 
go  in — is  very  inferior. 

286.  If  the  plan  were  adopted  of  saving  this  matter,  it  would  require  an  entire 
alteration  of  the  arrangements  of  the  sewage  from  that  whicli  alre^idy  exists, 
would  it  not  ? — Not  at  all. 

287.  Is  not  all  that  tvhich  aoes  into  the  sewers  at  the  present  pumped  up  and 
sent  into  the  sea? — But  this  will  carry  away  a  little  extra  amount  of 'solid 
matter,  and  that  would  be  no  detriment  either  to  tlie  local  sewage  or  the  general 
sewage  if  properly  treated. 

288.  It  would  have  to  be  pumped  into  the  river  ?— Some  of  it. 

289.  That  would  entail  some  expense,  would  it  not? — Very  little;  the  quan- 
tity of  water  wanted  for  the  street  cleansing  of  the  metropolis  would  be  about 
one-tenth  of  that  which  is  now  wasted.  Here  are  about  60,000,000  of  gallons 
pumped  into  the  metropolis  in  excess,  in  injurious  waste,  which  have  afterwards 
to  be  puniped  out  again. 

290.  I  think  you  stated  that  tlie  losses  by  fire  had  been  reduced  to  one-third 
in  MancheSiter,  and  in  Liverpool  still  more ;  was  that  by  or  to  one-third  ? — The 
statement  I  have  received  is  that  the  Liverpool  fire  risks  were  tremendous  at  one 
time,  and  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  vyhat  they  were. 

291.  That  is  reduced  by  three-fourths  ?—  Yes. 

292.  Do  you  know  whether  the  premiums  have  also  been  reduced  r — No,  it 
is  now  found  not  to  affect  premiums  so  much  ;  at  least,  in  point  of  practice,  the 
insurance  offices  have  not  altered  their  premiums ;  I  believe,  however,  in  Man- 
chester they  have  not  augmented  them  as  they  would  have  hsid  to  do,  and  as 
they  were  doinp;  very  largely  in  laverpool.  I  believe  in  Liverpool  the  fire  in- 
surance offices  have  reducud  the  premiums. 

293.  I  helieve  there  was  one  question  asked  you  by  the  lK)nourable  Baronet, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  you  hardly  comr 
prehended  ;  you  said  timt  the  whole  of  your  evidence  about  the  water  wm  basetl 
upon  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist  in  London  ;  you  spoke  of  its  being 
neaessary  to  have  a  constant  supply,  which  constant  •supply  did  not  exist  at 
prest-nt  ? — ^To  a  very  limited  extent  it  may  exist ;  say  about  260  mile»  of  tnain 
are  ready  for  it. 

294.  But  over  u  portion  jo{  the  metropolis  the  circumstances  do  exist  which 
would  render  it  ifejrirable  to  put  down  hydrants  ? — They  do. 

295.  Ttiere  is  a  difierence,  is  liiere  not,  between  high  i»«86ure  and  constant 
pfetsure? — Yes. 

'  296.  Do  I  iinderstaad  you  that  witli  regard  to  the.  portion  of  the  metropolitan 

area  ycm  speak  «f,  wken  jom  speak  about  couataut  pressure,  you  mean  iiigh 

prosiure  r — No ;  constant  pressure  aiiay  be  a  constant  low  pressure*  i^r  a  con- 
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Mr.  stant  pressure  a  high  one,  according  to  circumstances ;  in  either  cas^  &  constant 

£.  Chadmick^  c.b,  low  pressure  is  an  advantage,  but   a  constant  high  pressure  is  a  greater  ad- 
19  March  1877.    vantage. 

297-  Would  you  advocate  putting  on  hydrants  where  there  is  simply  constant 
low  pressure  ? — I  would. 

298.  Is  it  a  very  desirable  thing  in  addition  to  having  the  pressure,  to  be  able 
to  get  at  the  water  readily  r  — Yes,  if  it  is  only  to  lead  it  to  the  door  by  the  hose 
for  immediate  application,  it  is  a  great  advantage. 

299.  We  were  speaking  about  the  cost  of  these  hydrants,  and  the  Honourable 
Baronet  spoke  of  it  as  being  800,000  /.  or  1,000,000  /.;  I  wish  tO  refer  you  to 
an  answer  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  Number  5/27,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
hydrants.  You  spoke  of  hydrants  being  about  3  /.  each,  all  round  r — Yes ; 
probably  in  some  instances  they  might  be  3  /.  or  4  /.  each,  and  in  others  2  /., 
and  in  others  1  /. 

300.  Do  you  know  what  arrangement  the  Committee  have  made  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  hydrants  to  be  put  down? — No;  I  think  they  have  made  the 
distance  between  them  something  near  50  yards. 

301.  In  your  opinion  would  that  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  all  over  the 
metropolis? — If  the  hydrants  were  put,  on  an  average,  at  every  50  yards  all 
over  tfie  metropolis,  that  would  be  adequate.  In  some  districts  they  would  be 
rather  wide,  that  is  to  say  in  the  inferior  districts,  where  there  is  no  danger, 
but  in  others,  near  theatres  and  near  warehouses,  I  would  put  the  hydrants 
very  close  together.  I  believe  in  Manchester  they  put  a  hydrant  about  every  23 
yards  near  very  valuable  property. 

302.  But  taking  the  whole  of  London,  you  think  that  if  it  were  protected  by 
hydrants,  at  a  distance  of  60  yards  on  the  average,  the  metropolis  would  be  well 
und  fully  protected  ? — Thoroughly. 

303.  We  have,  at  Question  5728,  '*  But  if  the  hydrants  were  also  placed  at 
the  same  distance  as  they  are  going  to  be  placed  in  the  City, the  expense  would, 
only  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  ?  *'  To  which  the  reply  is,  **  Yes,  because  you 
would  only  have  half  the  number ;"  so  that  you  think  that  if  the  hydrants 
could  be  put  down  all  over  the  metropolis  at  the  same  distance  that  they  are 
put  down  in  the  City,  and  if  that  could  be  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  it  would  be  well  to  do  it  r — There  would  be  great  economy  for  insurance 

,     and  lite  risks,  and  also,  I  must  say,  for  the  business  of  street  cleansing  it  would 
be  an  economy  of  nearly  half. 

304.  But  that  is  taking  the  existing  state  of  things  into  account? — ^Yes; 
that  is  taking  the  existing  state  of  things  into  account* 

305.  I  suppose  you  think  it  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  putting  out  fires,  that 
the  water  should  be  under  the  same  control  as  the  brigade  ? — Exactly. 

306.  I  think  you  are  not  favourable  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
being  the  authority  for  having  chnrge  of  the  water  r — For  the  reasons  which 
Lord  Aberdare  stated,  and  why  he  withdrew  the  Bill,  and  for  other  urgent  reasons. 

307.  But  suppose  this  Committee  recommed  that  the  putting  out  of  fires  be 
still  retained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  would  that  alter  your 
opinion  then  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Board  of  Works  also  having  control  of 
the  water? — I  think  that  would  b«  very  awkward,  and  a  one-sided  and  imperfect 
arrangement,  but  still  it  would  be  some  advance. 

3<^8.  Your  opinion  would  be  that  if  the  putting  out  of  fires  is  still  retained  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  water  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  body,  that  body  should  also  be  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — 
Yes,  quite  so ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  defective,  ill-working,  and  wasteful  ar- 
rangement. 

309.  Now  you  spoke  about  the  water  companies  as  persons  having  as  their 
chief  aim  to  look  atter  their  dividends  ?  — Of  course. 

310.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  fact  of  their  not  looking  after  the 
waste? — 'Because  there  would  be  some  of  that  due  to  mismanagement  on  their 
part,  but  there  would  be  also  some  part  of  it  due  to  the  difficulty  I  have  stated, 
of  getting  that  superintendence  over  the  fittings  which  there  ought  to  be. 

311.  But  we  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  shows  clearly  that  they  have 
the  control,  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it;  and  seeing  that  tlieir  chief  object  is 
to  pay  their  shareholders  a  good  dividend,  is  it  not  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
they  do  not  exercise  that  power  to  stop  that  which  you  say  is  going  on,  which 
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19  an  enormous  %va8te  r — ^Yes,  it  is  a  waRte  to  them  chiefly  of  pumping  power.  Mr. 

The  cost  of  pumpincr  ihey  do  not  reckon  as  pressing  very  heavily  upon  them.  •^-  Chadwick,  c.b. 

312.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  great  cause  of  the  waste  was  in  19  March  1877. 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  fittings,  and  that  if  the  water  were 

placed  under  a  public  body,  they  would  be  better  able  to  control  those  fittings. 
Now,  my  argument  in  reference  to  that  is,  that  a  company  whose  aim  and  object 
it  is  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  materials  for  their  shareholders,  are  more 
likely  to  take  steps  for  preventing  waste  than  any  public  body  would  be  ; .  is  not 
that  so  ? — The  plain  fact  is  that,  having  these  powers,  they  have  riot  exercised 
them,  and  the  proof  of  that  is  there  is  enormous  waste  going  on.  What  their 
motives  are  is  more  than  I  can  say,  but  there  is  that  large  plain  fact,  that  of 
the  water  pumped  into  the  metropolis,  probably  more  than  one-third  is  a  mis- 
chievous waste,  adding  to  the  supersaturation  of  the  soil  with  sewer-tainted  water. 

313.  You  think  that  that  could  be  altogether  stopped  by  taking  it  from  the 
companies  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  the  most  of  their  articles,  and  giving  it 
to  a  public  body  who  would  have  no  interest  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  for  reasons 
w^hich  I  have  stated  and  the  precedents  I  have  adduced. 

314.  Sir  James  Hogg.]  You  stated  that  you  considered  it  would  be  conducive 
to  economy  to  use  jets  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  streets  ? — I  did. 

315.  May  I  ask  you  upon  what  you  base  that  opinion  of  yours? — I  base  that 
opinion  upon  some  experiments  and  workings  which  we  conducted  by  an  officer, 
who  is  at  prei-ent  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Lovick, 
who  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  and  very  satisfactorily,  I  think.  I 
can  hand  in  his  report  upon  that  subject  showing  the  economy.  We  also  had  it 
tried  by  a  diflferent  form  of  jet  by  one  of  our  inspectors  in  Sheffield. 

316.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  per  cubic  yard  to  cart  away  the  mud  in 
London  ? — I  do  not  know. 

317.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  cost  to  remove  a  cubic  yard  of  stuff  out  of 
the  sewers?— I  know  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  less.  The  great  difficulty 
is  the  cartage. of  the  stuff.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  had  a  street-sweeping  machine 
which  did  the  work  with  one  man  and  a  horse  of  20  sweepers  ;  but  he  did  not 
get  permission  by  an  error  to  remove  the  liquid  matter  and  put  it  into  the  sewers, 
and  the  expense  of  cartage  was  so  great  that  it  really  interfered  and  almost  pre- 
vented the  use  of  that  machine. 

318.  You  do  not  know  how  much' it  costs  to  cart  away  a  cubic  yard  of  mud, 
and  how  much  it  would  CDSt  to  got  it  out  of  the  sewers ;  would  you  take  it 
from  me  that  it  costs  2  *.  6  d.  per  cubic  yard  to  remove  the  mud  off  the  streets, 
and  that  that  same  cubic  yard  would  cost  the  metropolis  a  guinea  to  get  out  of 
the  sewers ;  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  economical  arrangement  for  the 
ratepayers  of  the  metropolis:— There  must  be  some  extraordinary  mistake  about 
that  statement  as  to  its  costing  a  guinea  to  pump  up  a  ton  of  mud  at  Abbey 
Mills.  The  service  of  a  Cornish  engine  was  twenty,  years  ago  a  shilling  for  raising 
85,000  gallons  100  feet  high,  and  is  much  cheaper  now,  and  under  what  adminis* 
tration  it  must  be  to  make  it  a  guinea  is  a  matter  the  ratepayers  should  look  to. 

319.  Mr.  Forsj/tk,]  With  reference  to  the  last  question  put  to  you  by 
the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  he  contrasted  the  fact 
of  a  company  whose  interest  it  was  to  give  the  shareholders  the 
greatest  possible  dividend,  and  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  prevent 
waste  of  water,  with  a  public  company  who  would  have  no  such  interest ;  but  1 
apprehend  that  a  public  corapauy  would  be  under  the  control  of  Parliament,  and 
enabled  to  levy  a  rate.  Would  not  the  public  body  have  the  same  inducement 
as  a  private  company  would  have  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  the  rate?— Quite 
so,  for  a  public  trust  would  be  under  more  stringent  responsibility.  All  these 
cases  have  been  considered  more  or  less  provincially,  but  particularly  the 
economies  of  water;  they  have  greater  economies  under  the  public  service  than 
private  companies  have  been  able  to  get. 

320.  Mr.  Locke.]'  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  this  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  licensing  and  regulating  theatres  and  places  of 
public  entertainment  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  report  any  alterations  which 
may  appear  desirable :  **  they  have  considered  the  matter  to  them  referred, 
and  have  come  to  the  following  resolution,  which  they  have  agreed  to 
report  10  the  House."  I  will  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  No.  5  :  "That 
it   is    desirable    that   any    Act    of   Parliament    dealing    with    the    licensing 
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Mr.  of  theatres,  music  halls,  and  other  places  of  entertainment,  should  render  com- 

L.  Chadwick,  c.b.  p^gQ^ily  the  inspection  and  surve^^  of  such  premises  as  regards  the  stability  of 
19  March  1877.  Structure,  due  security  against  fire,  ventilation,  and  the  facility  of  ingress  and 
egress,  and  that  the  authority  to  whom  the  licensing  may  be  entrusted  be  re- 
quired to  frame  regulations  from  time  to  time  for  ensuring  the  safety  and  accom- 
modation of  the  public,  which  regulation  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;" 
are  you  aware  that  anything  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  that  recom-^ 
mendation  (hat  these  things  should  be  done? — I  am  only  aware  that  they  are  in 
a  state  in  which  they  ought  not  to  have  been  if  that  recommendation  had  been 
carried  out  That  is  a  case  where  you  want  an  executive  authority,  and  a  re- 
sponsible authorily  to  do  it.  .If  you  put  it  on  the  police  they  would  have  been 
.  responsible,  and  that  would  have  been  done.  As  a  piece  of  administrative  work 
I  would  particularly  refer  the  regulations  in  Paris  to  the  Committee.  The 
difficulty  here  is  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  may  issue  vay  good  regulaticms, 
but  1  apprehend  has  no  sufficient  executive  to  see  that  they  are  duly  carried  cmt. 
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Thursday^  22nd  March  1877. 


MEMBERS  P&S8BNT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  HaiiKey. 

Mr.  Hardcasde. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy, 

Mr.  Haytar. 

Sir  James  M'Grarel  Hogg. 


Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr,  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 


Sni  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Babt,  in  thb  Chair. 


Colonel  James  Fraser,  c.B.,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

321.  Chairman.']  You  are  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in   the   City  of  ColoneLFVttier,c.B. 
London,  are  you  not?— I  am.  39  March  1877. 

322.  And  as  such  you  have,  I  suppose,  had  opportunities  of  noticing  the  way 
in  which  the  present  system  of  protection  against  fire  works  ? — Yes,  to  a  great 
extent. 

323.  As  I  understand,  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  acts  over  the  City  as 
well  as  over  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  arpa  ? — It  does. 

324.  It  is  one  and  the  same  brigade  for  both  districts?— Precisely. 

325.  From  your  experience  are,  you  able  to  speak  of  the  protection  afforded 
to  the  City  under  the  existing  system  ? — :Yes,  I  can  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
fhink.  I  perhaps  had  better  describe  to  the  Committee  what  is  done  at  the  first 
breaking  out  of  a  fire.  The  constable  upon  the  beat  on  noticing  a  fire  (and  I 
may  mention  that  I  think  in  the  majority  of  cases  fires  in  the  City  are  first 
observed  by  the  police)  springs  his  rattle,  and  our  beats  being  small  this  at 
once  brings  three  or  four  men  to  his  assistance. 

326.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  about  the  length  of  your  beats  r 
— ^The  ?iverage  beats  at  night  will  occupy  a  man  10  or  12  minutes*  walking 
round  them.  Of  course  a  man  on  one  beat  crosses  another  constantly,  and 
meets  him,  so  that  the  time  might  be  reduced  to  one-half  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  assist  at  fii  es.  Then  as  soon  as  these  men  collect  the  first  duty  of  the 
constable  is  to  alarm  the  inmates  of  the  house,  supposing  the  house  to  be  occu- 
pied, which  is  frequently  not  the  case  in  the  City*  The  next  duty  is  to  send 
one  man  for  the  tire-escape,  another  for  a  turncock,  and  then  to  give  notice  to  the 
Rre  Brigade  Office,  the  head  office  being  in  Watling-street,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City. 

327.  How  does  he  communicate  with  all  those ;  does  he  send  other  people 
to  conmiunicate,  or  does  he  go  at  once  to  them  himself? — He  would  send  one 
of  the  policemen  who  would  answer  to  the  sound  of  his  rattle,  or  a  bystander  if 
one  happened  to  pass  more  quickly ;  but  the  distances  are  so  short  in  the  City 
to  the  fire  brigade  stations,  that  under  any  circumstances  it  is  easy  at  once  to 
communicate  with  one  or  other  of  them. 

328.  And  what  time  does  it  take  in  general  to  bring  the  brigade  to  bear  upon 
a  fire  after  this  warning? — ^Very  few  minutes  usually;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
an  unfrequent  occurrence  when  fires  break  out.  that  they  are  actually  extin- 
guished by  the  police  before  the  arrival  of  the  brigade. 

329.  That  leads  me  to  ask  what  duty  the  policemen  do  on  receiving  notice. 
Is  there  any  appliance  at  hand  tliat  they  can  use  upon  a  fire^ — No,  none 
specially ;  but  they  use  thQ  first  buckets  of  water  that  came  to  hand,  and 
endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  that  is  frequently  done.  The  night 
be&re  last  a  fire  broke  out,  and  was  extinguished  in  that  way ;  and  I  may  say 
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CoIonelfVai6r,e.B.  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  City,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  is  getting  at  the 
22  Maich  1877.    turncocks ;  they  are  not  very  easily  found  sometimes.     Only  last  week,  when  a 
fire  broke  out  at  the  Polish  Synagogue,  the  police  went  10  four  diflFerent  turn- 
cocks before  they  could  get  one  to  turn  the  water  on. 

330.  Of  course  the  police  have  not  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  supply  ?— No,  nor  can  they  turn  on  the  water.  Even  the  brigade 
themselves  are  not  well  acquainted,  I  believe,  witii  all  the  different  mains,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  are  obliged  to  wait  until  the  turncock  arrives  before 
they  can  get  at  the  water. 

331 .  Do  you  find  that  there  has  been  any  great  want  of  water,  or  difficulty  in 
getting  water  at  fires  in  the  City  ? — I  think  not,  practically. 

332.  The^ifficulty  of  getting  water  arises  in  many  cases,  does  it  not,  from  the 
absence  of  the  turncock  V— It  has  almost  entirely  arisen  from  the  abseace  of  the 
turncock. 

333.  Does  that  often  happen  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  happens  very  frequently, 
because  it  is  only  the  instances  in  which  there  has  been  any  delay  or  any  mate- 
rial delay  which  are  reported  to  me.  1  might  add,  perhaps,  that  I  am  informed 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  height  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  City,  the  fire 
engines  now  ai^  not  sufficiently  strong  to  send  water  to  the  top  of  them.  In  a 
large  fire  which  occurred  not  very  long  ago  at  Brook's  Wharf,  the  fire  engines 
could  only  send  the  water  up  to  the  fifth  storey,  whereas  this  was  abuilding  of 
seven  storeys. 

334.  Were  those  stieam  fire-engines  ? — They  were  ^team  fire-engines  working 
from  the  river. 

335.  In  fact,  your  experience  of  great  fires  at  present  seems  to  be  that  you 
have  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  turncock,  and  that  your  men  havef  no  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  'supply  is  worked,  and  that  even  when  the  water  is  to  be 
had,  owing  to  the  height  of  some  of  the  buildings,  the  power  of  the  engines  is 
at  present  hardly  sufficient  to  send  it  to  the  top  of  them  ? — The  height  of  the 
buildings  in  the  City  is  increasing  daily.  As  fast  as  one  house  is  pulled  down 
they  build  up  another  in  its  place  very  much  higher. 

336.  Then  is  that  a  state  of  things  which  could  be  obviated  by  an  improved 
water  supply,  or  an  improved  means  in  the  hands  of  the  police  ? — I  think  it 
could  be  by  means  of  hydrants,  if  th(me  hydrants  were  connected  with  the  mains. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  place  something  like  1,000 
hydrants  in  the  City  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can,  and  those  hydrants  will  throw 
a  stream  of  water  to  a  height  of  between  70  and  80  feet,  whiqb  is  quite  as  high 
as  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  City.  It  is  calculated  that  a  building  of  seven 
storeys  is  about  70  feet  high,  allowing  10  feet  to  each  storey,  so  that  in  that 
CHse  the  hydrants  would  throw  a  stream  of  water  at  once  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  buildings, 

337.  I  suppose  that  would  be  under  the  conditions  of  having  a  constant  sup- 
ply at  high  pressure  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly, 

338.  1  understand  that  you  are  making  a  change  in  the  City  in  that  direction? 
—  Yes  ;  it  is  partly  done  now,  and  it  is  intended  to  complete  it.  It  is  proposed 
eventually  to  place  hydrants  throughout  the  City  to  the  number  of  from  960  to 
1,000,  and  experiments  have  alVeady  been  made  with  pattern  hydrants  by  which 
a  column  of  water  has  been  raised  from  70  to  76  feet  high  with  an  inch  nozzle 
with  a  pressure  of  from  40  to  44  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  even  with  two  jets 
attached  to  the  nozzle  to  very  much  the  same  height.  If  that  system  were  ex- 
tended it  would  obviate  yery  much  the  necessity  for  fire  engines  in  the  City. 

339.  Always  supposing  the  pressure  continues  when  the  draw  upon  the  mains 
is  very  considerable  ? — Quite  so. 

340.  You  have  not  got  a  constant  supply  throughout  the  City  at  present,  have 
you  ? — No  ;  by  no  means. 

34 1 .  Only  at  certain  places  r — No. 

342.  Can  you  state  at  all  the  distances  from  each  other  at  which  the  1,000 
hydrants  which  are  talked  of  are  proposed  to  be  put  down  in  the  City  ? — I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  be  between  60  and  70  yards. 

343.  Will  hydrants  placed  at  thpse  intervals  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
City?— That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  1  am  not  acquainted  with  what  the 
arrangements  are.  Mr.  Heywood,  the  engineer,  yill  be  able  to  give  you  that  better 
than  1  can. 
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344.  Do  yoii  think  the  present  force  of  the  brigade  is  sufficiently  strong  for  ColoiielFra««r,c.B. 
its  purposes  as  far  as  the  City  is  concerned  ? — I  think  quite  so  as  far  as  the  City  '- 

is  concerned.  aa  Mirch  1877. 

345.  And  that  the  number  of  stations  in  the  City  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
proteclion  of  property  there  r — We  have  three  fire-brigade  stations  actually  in 
tl)e  City,  and  four  more  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  area  of  the  City 
is  only  a  square  mile  altogether ;  rather  below  that  I  believe  than  above. 

346.  Do  you  suggest  any  other  means  of  increasing  the  facilities  for  extin- 
guishing £re  than  those  you  have  stated,  namely,  a  system  of  constant  supply 
and  hydrants  ? — I  think  it  would  be  useful  if  we  had  small  hand-engines  at  each 
of  the  police  stations,  with  a  supply  of  fire  buckets. 

347.  That  leads  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  you  could  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  brigade  greatly  by  amalgamating  the  brigade  with  the  police 
force,  or  by  making  the  police  tbrce  and  the  brigade  force  more  united  in  the  way 
of  giving  assistance  to  each  other.  At  present,  as  I  understand,  the  police  force 
is  principally  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  that 
whilst  they  assist  the  fire  brigade  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  not  part  of  their  duty  to  do 
so? — No;  the  duties  of  the  police  and  of  the  fire  brigade  are  essentially 
distinct. 

348.  Do  you  think  that  either  by  amalgamation  vnth  the  police  force  or  by 
bringing  the  police  more  into  unison  with  the  brigade,  in  the  way  of  working 
the  engines  and  training  the  men  for  fire  purposes,  you  might  effectually 
strengthen  the  fire  brigade  ? — So  far  as  the  City  of  London  is  concerned,  I^  do  not 
think  that  it  would  appreciably  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  police.  At  this  moment  the  police  really  do  to  a 
certain  extent  act  as  firemen  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade;  but  the 
moment  the  brigade  arrive  the  police  confine  their  duties  entirely  to  keeping 
order,  saving  property  and  endeavouring  as  far  ^  they  can  to  save  life,  leaving 
the  fire  brigade  to  discharge  their  own  duties^  while  assisting  them  in  every 
possible  way^ 

349.  Of  course  that  assistance  would  be  greatly  increased  if  you  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  police,  hose,  ladders,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  other  material 
which  they  could  use  for  the  purpose  of  fire  extinction  before  the  brigade 
arrived  ? — ^That  is  exactly  what  I  alluded  to  in  saying  that  I  thought  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  some  of  those  appliances  at  the  police  stations. 

350..  Would  you  go  further  than  that  and  suggest  the  multiplying  of  the 
places  where  such  appliances  should  be  stationed  ? — The  area  of  the  City  is  so 
small,  and  the  police  stations  are  so  near  each  other,  that  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  great  practical  utility  in  multiplying  these  places.  There  are  six 
police  stations,  and  three  fire-brigade  stations  within  an  area  of  one  square  mile, 
and  the  means  oC  communication  between  them  are  very  rapid  indeed  as  it  is, 
all  the  stations  being  connected  by  telegraph  wires,  so  that  in  a  moment  almost 
we  hear  at  my  office  what  is  going  on,  and  men  can  be  assembled  without  difficulty 
at  any  spot  where  they  are  wanted. 

351.  V on  think  that  the  existing  stations  of  the  police  and  the  fire  brigade 
together  are  sufficiently  near  at  ahuost  any  point  of  the  City  to  bring  the  appli- 
ances if  they  were  kept  there  to  bear  upon  a  fire  at  once  ? — They  are  so,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  I  think  there  would  be  very  few  cases  in  which 
that  would  not  be  so.        • 

35-2.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  if  you  can  bring  those  appliances  to  bear 
within  a  minute  or  two,  you  will  very  often  prevent  a  fire  from  becoming  so 
serious  as  to  require  the  whole  force  of  the  brigade  when  they  gut  there  ;  you 
stop  the  fire  in  fact  at  the  beginning?  —  Precisely,  and  many  fires  are  so 
stopped  now,  an  I  said,  before  the  brigade  arrives. 

353.  Have  you  any  such  system  in  the  City  as  they  have  in  the  metropolitan 
police  force;  namely,  men  being  stationed  at  certain  fixed  p6ints  during  the 
night? — No,  not  in  that  sense ;  we  have  riien  regulating  the  traffic,  and  so  to 
speak  they  are  at  fixed  points  during  the  day;  but  we  have  no  necessity  for  men 
to  be  stationed  at  fixed  stand-points  in  the  City,  because  our  men's  beats  are  so  . 
close  together. 

354.  Then  it  only  remains  to  ask  whether,  if  the  material  were  placed  in  boxes 
between  the  stations,  that  would  be  useful  in  diminishing  the  time  within  which 
means  of  extinction  might  be  brought  to  bear  ?— It  would  be  useful  to  have  a 
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ColonelFraseryC^.  hose,  for  instance,  to  be  attached  to  the  hydrant  kept  in  some  covered  place,  so 
32  March  1877.    *^*  *^^  police  could  screw  it  on,  and  have  it  ready  for  the  biigade  when  they 
arrived, 

355.  And  the  police  themselves,  if  tlie  hose  were  kept  close  by  the  hydrant 
in  a  place  of  which  the  police  had  the  key,  would  very  often  be  able  to  put  the 
fire  out  without  the  service  of  the  engine  at  all,  would  they  not  ? — ^At  all  events, 
everything  would  be  quite  ready  for  the  brigade  to  go  to  work  immediately  if 
the  system  of  hydrants  were  established,  and  it  would  stop  the  waste  of  water.  A 
great  part  of  the  water  turned  on  now  runs  away,  because  it  comes  in  S)  much 
faster  than  it  can  be  pumped  out,  whereas,  if  hydrants  were  used,  there  would 
be  but  little  loss  of  water. 

356.  You  might,  if  such  appliances  were  fixed  to  the  hydrants,  communicate 
with  the  police  station  from  your  fixed  point  by  telegraph,  and  thus  bring  the 
power  of  ihe  force  to  a  fire  ? — The  di:*tances  are  so  short  that  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  necessary. 

357-  With  reference  to  the  present  drill  of  the  police,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  any  advantage  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  engines  and 
the  other  appliances,  so  that  they  might  more  materially  assist  the  brigade  when 
they  were  at  a  fire  r— I  do  not  see  how  they  could  more  materially  assist  them 
than  they  do  at  this  moment ;  it  requires  very  few  firemen  to  do  all  that  is  actually 
necessary  in  working  the  steam  engines,  and  so  far  as  working  the  hand  engines  is 
concerned,  there  is  always  an  abundance  ot  people  to  do  that ;  it  does  not  re- 
quire any.  special  training. 

358.*  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  special  advantage  in  giving  the 
metropolitan  police  force,  as  they  do  the  police  who  are  stationed  at  Woolwich 
and  the  dockyards,  a  course  of  drill  in  the  fire  brigade  ?— In  the  dockyards,  as 
I  understand,  the  police  really  constitute  the  fire  brigade^  If  a  fire  breaks  out 
in  a  dockyard,  especially  at  nighty  there  can  be  veiy  little  necessity  for  the 
services  of  the  police  as  police,  because  the  dockyards  are  closed  at  night  and 
the  public  have  no  entry  to  them ;  few  people  live  there,  and  the  police  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  giving  their  whole  assistance  towards  putting  out  the  fire; 
whereas,  at  a  fire  in  London,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  police  is  to  keep  the  crowd 
back,  and  to  enable  the  fire  brigade  to  work  easily  and  without  interruption. 
I  do  not  think  that  tl>e  case  of  a  dockyard  is  at  all  parallel  to  that  of  one  in 
London. 

359.  What  is  your  system  when  a  6re  is  notified  to  a  police  station ;  do  the 
reserves  turn  out  ?— Yes,  if  necessary,  every  man  in  the  station  turns  out;  we 
know  by  telegraph  whether  the  men  are  wanted  or  not.  **  A  fire'*  is  first 
reported,  and  in  the  next  few  minutes  it  is  reported  *'  the  fire  is  out,"  or  ^'tnore 
men  are  wanted,"  and  they  are  then  taken  from  tlie  different  stations  in  such 
numbers  as  may  be  required. 

360.  Do  you  think  that,  under  your  existing  arrangements,  from  the  fact 
that  the  area  is  so  limited,  you  will  have  as  good  arrangements  as  you  could 
have,  after  the  arrangements  are  completed  which  you  have  mentioned  for  the 
constant  supply  of  uater,  and  the  greater  facility  which  would  be  afforded  by 
the  use  of  hydrants?— ^I  quite  think  so. 

361.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  which,  I  think,  I  have  liad  the 
pleasure  of  asking  you  on  another  Committee,  namely,  whether  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  superannuation  fund  for  your  police  force  ?—^I  am  in  favour  of  that 
very  strongly. 

362.  This  Committee  have  to  examine  into  that  point ;  you  would,  I  sup- 
pose, support  the  same  view  with  regard  to  the  fire  brigade? — ^Yes  ;  I  think  it. 
is  quite  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  fire  brigade  or  of  any  other  public  body,  that 
they  should  be  well  paid,  and  have  a  certainty  of  pension  after  long  service. 

363.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  Report  of  1872  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,,  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  from  fire  which  was  required  at 
theatres  r — I  have  just  received  that  Report,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  look 
at  it  yet. 

364.  There  are  no  theatres  in  the  City,  therefore  you  have  no  danger  of  that 
kind  to  apprehend  ?— We  have  not. 

365.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Have  you  no  music-halls  in  the  City  ?— We  have  no 
music-halls  in  the  City.  The  nearest,  I  think,  is  the  one  in  the  City-road,  and 
that  is  just  outside  the  City. 

366.  Chairman.'] 
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366.  Chairman.']  Then  that  part  of  Shoreditch  where  the  Grecian  Theatre  is  CoknA Pramr, c.b. 
is  just  outside  your  boundary? — Yes;  it  is  just  on  tlie  border,  but  it  is  outside         ^ — 7"^ 
theboundaty.  «  March  1877. 

367.  So,  you  have  not  considered  the  question  at  all  whether  protection  from 
fire  in  theatres  is  necessary? — No ;  I.  have  had  no  necessity  to  consider  that. 

368.  The  hydrants,  as  I  understand,  have  not  yet  been  put  down  in  the  City? 
—Not  yet, 

369.  You. have  had  no  experiments  made  with  regard  to  them,  at  which  the 
police  have  been  present? — ^No.  I  may  observe  that  I  see  in  this  paper 
which  has  been  given  me,  it  is  contemplated  /that  the  police  are  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  fire  brigade.  I  have  had  no  communication  from  the 
author,  and  I  am  not  able  to  understand  exactly  how  it  is  proposed  that  the 
police  should  be  made  use  of.  I  presume  it  to  be  proposed  that  they  should  be 
taught  and  prepared  to  screw  on  the  hose  to  the  hydrants  for  the  use  of  the  lire 
brigade. 

370.  You  think  that  the  increase  of  duties  is  very  small  which  need  be 
imposed  upon  the  police  with  regard  to  a  fire? — Very  small  indeed. 

371.  And  that  you  would  not  get,  as. regards  the  protection  of  the  City,  any 
great  addition  to  the  present  means  of  extinguishiilg  fires,  if  the  two  bodies 
were  tncorporated  r — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  at  all. 

372.  You  are  aware  that  Captain  Harris  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee 
strongly  advocating  the  amalgamation  of  the  forces  from  the  fact  that  the  police, 
as  a  reserve  to  the  fire  brigade,  would  be  a  material  assistance  ?— I  am  aware  of 
that;  but  upon  reajJing  Captain  Harris's  evidence  I  could  not  gather  that  he 
gave  any  strong  reasons  for  it  except  that  there  would  be  no  divided  respon- 
sibility, (hat  there  would  be  greater  unity  of  action,  and  so  on  ;  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  duties  of  the  police  and  of  the  firemen  ^,re  so  distinct  and 
separate  that  in  all  probability  you  would  make  indifferent  firemen  out  of  good 
policem'en;  and  the  Metropolitan  Fife  Brigade  being  then  incorporated  with  the  • 
metropolitan  police  must  necessarily  be  policemen  also ;  that,  I  think,  would 
create  difficulties  which  perhaps  Captain  Harris  has  not  considered. 

373.  1  suppose  Captain  Harris  recommended  that  from  the  fact  of  the  much 
larger  Area  over  which  the  police  act ;  the  principal  point  of  his  recommendation 
vrasthat  you  should  increase  the  number  of  places  from  which  you  could  bring 
appliances  to  bear  upon  a  fire,  and  that  that  might  be  done  by  police  assistance  ? 
—That  is  quite  a  different  thing,  1  think,  from  incorporating  the.  two  forces 
together.  To  have  a  system  of  fixed  points  is  a  thing  which  we  do  not  at  all 
require  in  the  City,  but  it  might  bo  very  advantageous  elsewhere  if  from' each 
of  those  .points  telegraphic  communication  existed  with  the  fire-brigade  stations 
in  thedisirict  and  the  [)olice  stations,  so  that  the  man  at  the.  fixed  point  could, 
give  notice  of  a  fire  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  My  reason  for  saying 
that  is  that  their  beats  are  more  extended  than  ours,  and  it  niioht  be  difficult  for 
a  man  to  leave  his  post  and  go  to  a  police  station  to  give  notice  of  a  fire  breaking 
out,  but  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  question  oF  incor- 
porating the  two  bodies  together. 

.374.  Captain  Harris  spoke  of  incorporating  the  men,  and  he  spoke  also  of 
the  assistance  which  the  poUce  might  give  if  they  were  not  incorporated,  but  if 
they  were  drilled  so  as  to  jje  able  to  use  the  minor  appUances  in  the  interval  of 
time  before  the  fire  brigade  cduld  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  fire?-^But  I  do  not 
think  Captain  Harris  stated  what  those  minor  appliances  would  be  beyond  the 
hose  and  hydrant,  which  the  police  could  use  without  any  such  special  training  as 
firemen  require. 

375.  What  he  suggested  was,  that  at  all  these  fixed  points,  niultipl}ing 
thereby  the  number  of  atatixms  where  fire  appliances  should  be  placed,  there 
should  be  put  hose,  hatchets,  buckets,  and  a  ladder,  and  small  appliances  of 
that  sort,  which  would  enable  the  policeman  who  was  near  a  th*e  to  attack  the 
fire  with  a  certain  degree  of  training  in  fire  work,  in  the  interval  of  time  before 
the  brigade  and  the  other  officers  who  were  infornoed  of  it  could  arrive? — ^I 
should  think  a  single  man  so  situated  \^ould  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  pre- 
paring for  the  people  who  were  to  come  to  assist  bim,  rather  than  to  set  to  work 
himself,  unless  it  were  to  go  in  with  a  bucket  and  extinguish  a  fire  close  at  hand, 
which  he  might  do  if  there  were  a  man  to  help  him,  but  in  all  the  busy  parta 
of  London  a  crowd  collects  so  quickly^  if  there  is  an  alarm  of  fire,  that  the  man 
would,  I  imagine,  have  enough  to  do  in  dealing  with  them. 
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Colonel Fra<er,c.B.  376.  But  the  fixed  point  man  would  not  have'  so  much  to  da  with  looking 
- — —  g        after  the  crowd,  because  the  policeman  on  the  beat  and  his  comrades  whom  he 

aa  Marcii  1  77.  j^^^  summoned  would  do  that ;  the  policeman  on  the  fixed  point  could  take  the 
hose  and  carry  it  up  to  the  second  floor  if  the  fire  was  up  above,  and  so  bring 
the  water  to  bear  upon  the  fire?:— I  think  an  intelligent  man  would  do  that  now 
without  any  practical  training,  I  presume  the  man  who  would  be  put  upon  the 
fixed  point,  would  be  selected  for  his  intelligence,  and  that  he  would  be  able' to 
do  so,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  uniting  the  bodies  for  such  ai. purpose. 

377.  In  your  view  the  bodies  need  not  be  amalgamated,  and  yet  that  the  police 
might  assist  more  marerially  than  they  do  at  present  in  dealing  with  fires  in 
their  origin? — I  think  so  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  beats  are  wide  and  in  some  cases  the  men  are  so  fdv  apart  that  anything 
which  would  bring  tlie  men  together  more  rapidly  would  be  useful. 

378.  Looking  to  the  objects  which  the  Committee  have  in  view,  is  there  any 
other  point  which  you  would  like  to  place  before  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  brigade  and  improvements  you  would  suggest  in  it  r — ^The 
only  point  in  which  1  think  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade  might  be  improved 
in  the  event  of  their  being  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan  police,  would  be 
this :  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade  that 
the  men  should  be  young  and  active,  much  more  so  than  is  absolutely  essential 
in  the  police,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  they  become  unfitted  for 
their  duties  at  earlier  ages  than  the  police  do.  If  they  were  all  incorporated 
together  they  would,  practically,  all  be  policenien  ;  and  it  seems  tp  me  possible 
that  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade,  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age  and  became 
unwieldy,  and  unfit  for  the  more  active  duties  of  firemen  would,  by  being  removed 
into  the  general  police  force,  be  able  to  continue  their  services  up  to  a  longer 
period,  and  so  earn  superannuation  ;  they  would  then  be  trained  men,  who  had 
gone  through  a  long  course  of  fire  service,  and  would  be  useful  afterwards  in 
assisting  the  fire  brigade ;  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  man  at  40,  who  has  b^en,  say, 
20  years  in  the  fire  brigade  if  he  joined  at  20,  would  be  very  efficient  for  the 
active  duties  of  the  fire  brigade  afterwards,  although  he- might  make  a  very  useful 
policeman,  and  so  conaplete  his  service. 

379.  In  that  view,  as  getting  the  greatest  efficiency  out  of  the  men,  you 
think  amalgamation  might  have  some  force  r — Quite  so.  The  only  drawback 
to  that  is  this  :  that  under  the  present  system  of  the  fire  brigade  they  are  not 
particular  about  a  man  s  height,  whereas  there  is  a  standard  of  height  for  the 
police,  and  men  could  not  very  well  be  drafted  from  the  fire  brigade  into  the 
police  unless  they  came  up  to  that  standard. 

380.  The  fire  brigade  take  their  men  principally  from  sailors? — Yes,  irre- 
•     spective  of  height.     I  have  in  the  City  men  who  have  been  in  the  fire-brigade 

who  make  very  efficient  policemen,  but  they  are,  of  course,  men  whose  height 
was  sufficient  to  enal^le  me  to  take  ihem. 

381.  Mr.  Onslow.]  I  suppose  you  get  a  report  every  morning  of  the  fires 
which  have  occurred  ? — I  get  a  ri^port  of  every  occurrence  of  importance  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  police  which  takes  place  in  the  City. 

382.  Do  you  get  a  special  report  whenever  the  turncocks  arrive  late? — Yes, 
if  there  is  any  difiiculty  about  the  water,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
turncock,  a  report  would  be  made  to  me,  and  always  is. 

583.  Have  you  a  statement  with  you  which  would  give  the  Committee  the 
number  of  times  within  the  last  two  years  that  such  a  report  has  been  made? 
— I  could  prepare  one  if  the  Committe  desire  to  have  it. 

384.  If  you  had  a  constant  supply  of  water  throughout  the  City  I  suppose 
you  would  not  require  those  turncocks  at  all.^ — No;  if  there  were  this  constant 
supply  at  high  pressure  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  turncocks. 

385.  Chairman.']  Would  the  return  as  to  the  number  of  times  when  the 
turucocks  had  been  late  in  the  City  appear  in  Captain  Shaw's' annual  report? — I 
am  not  sure,  but  I  think  most  likely  it  would;  it  would  be  more  his  business 
clearly  than  mine  to  report  that. 

386.  Captain  Shaw  deals  also  with  the  City  atr  well  as  with  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  therefore  the  fact  might  appear  as  to  both  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

367.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Distinguishing  between  the  two  ? — ^Yes,  whenever  it 
happened. 

388.  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  with  reference  to  keeping 
buckets  at  the  police  stations  ? — None  whatever ;  they  would  be  very  useful. 

389.  I  think 
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389.  I  think  you  remarked  th'at  hand  engines  couJd  also  be  kept  at  the  police  Colonel Frfl«r,c.B. 
stations  ?— 1  think  they  would  be  of  advantage.  ^^  Miirch"i877 

390.  Would  not  that  entail  th6  alteration  of  some  of  your  stations  ? — Not 
at  all. 

391 .  You  would  have  room  say  for  a  couple  of  small  hand-engines  at  the  police 
stations? — I  should  think  that  one  would  be  sufficient,  because  engines  of  that 
kind  could  only  be  useful  to  extinguish  a  fire  at  its  first  outbrenk. 

392.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  none  of  your  police  have  keys  of  the 
cocks  ?-r-jione  ;  and  they  would  be  useless  if  they  had,  because  the  system  of 
the  mains  is  only  known  to  the  turncocks  themselves. 

393.  Are  those  lofty  buildings  which  you'  have  spoken  of,  built  now  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  protection  from  fire  ? — That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  I 
believe  they  are  as  far  as  they  can  be,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is. 

394.  Your  police,  I  presume,  always  work  harmoniously  with  the  fire  brigade? 
— Quite  so. 

395.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  hydrants  are  laid  down  at  present  in  the 
Gity  ? — There  are  none  at  present  at  high  pressure  for  public  purposes,  but  they 
are  beginning  them  now,  and  it  is  intended  to  complete  them  up  to  1,000. 
The  engineer  to  the  CJommissioners  of  Sewers  will  give  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee upon  that  point.     It  is  in  his  department  and  not  in  mine. 

396.  Watling-street  is  in  the  City,  is  it  not? — Yes,  in  the  Very  heart  of  the 
City. 

*  397.  The  old  head  station  was  formerly  in  the  heart  of  the  City  ? — ^Yes. 

.   398.  I  call  it  old  because  a  new  site  has  been  chosen  ? — I  was  not  aware  of 
that. 

390.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  head  station  of  the  fire  brigade  should 
be  in  the  City  or  outside  the  City  ? — I  thiuk  it  could  not  be  in  a  better 
place  than  in  the  City,  certainly  ;  there  is  such  an  immense  amount  of  valu- 
able property  round  Watling-street,  and  such  a  number  of  warehouses  in  the 
City  lefc  unoccupied  at  night,  that  to  have  the  chief  station  of  the  fire  brigade 
in  the  City,  and  not  far  from  where  it  is  now,  would  be  very  desirable. 

400.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Watling-street  station  is  sufiiciently  large  for 
all  purposes  of  putting  out  fires  in  the  City  ? — That  I  would  not  venture  to  offer 
an  opinion  upon. 

401.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  made  a  calculation,  but  could  you  tell 
me  what  the  per-eentage  of  fires  is  in  the  City  compared  to  the  rest  of  London  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever,  but  I  fancy  that  could  be  easily  ascer- 
tained from  Captain  Shaw's  report  also. 

402.  Would  you  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  each  police  station  and  each  fire-brigade  station  in  the  City  ? — 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  City  ;  I  think  if  there  ^ere  tele- 
graphic communication  between  my  office  and  the  chief  office  of  the  fire  brigade 
that  would  be  sufficient,  because  my  office  is  connected  Mith  the  other  police 
stations  by  telegraph,  and  of  course  we  could  communicate  with  them  instan-  * 
taneously  in  that  way.  I  do  not  see  any  acttial  necessity  for  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  each  police  station  and  each  fire-brigade  station. 

403.  Supposing  the  head  fire-brigade  station  were  oufside  the  City,  would  you 
recommend  that  it  should  be  in  communication  with  all  the  police  stations 
within  the  City  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  might  be  a  useful  arrangement. 

404.  An  honourable  Member  suggested  to  me  that  a  new  station  is  being 
built ;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ?  —  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

405.  Do  you  give  any  rewards  to  your  policemen  for  any  vigour  displayed  in 
putting  out  a  fire  ? — Not  specially  for  putting  out  a  fire ;  they  are  rewarded  on 
special  occasions  whenever  they  distinguish  themselves.  I  always,  if  1  possibly 
can,  give  a  reward  for  vigilance  or  for  extra  bravery. 

406.  Mr.  For^th.']  Would  that  be  a  money  reward  ? — ^^It  might  be  a  money 
reward,  or  sometimes  I  reward  by  promotion ;  it  depends  upon  jvhat  the  man 
has  done. 

407.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Were  you  present  at  the  fire  at  Brookes  Wharf  last  year  ? 
— No,  I  was  not ;  I  was  away. 

408.  Taking  it  from  me,  for  I  was  therci  can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  it 
was  that  th^re  was  such  an  enormous  waste  of  water  running  in  the  streets  at 
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Colonel FroMT^cBk  ^^^  time? — I  am  told  that  at  all  occasions  of  fire  there  is  always  an  enormous 
22  Mmr^  i»77     ^^^^  of  water,  because  the  supply  of  water  is  much  larger  than  the  engines  can 
^'*    throw  upon  the  building. 

409.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  case  where  there  was  a  constant  supply  ? — 
As  soon  as  one  of  these  plugs  is  taJcen  out,  it  flows  too  rapidly ;  they,  have  a  sort 
of  trough  into  which  the  water  flows,  and  it  is  taken  from  there  into  the  engine, 
but  the  oyerflow  is  so  great  .that  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  waste,  which 
runs  down  the  street,  and  that  would  be  obviated  by  employing  hydj'ants  on  a 
system  of  high  pressure ;  there  need  be  no  wasre  of  water  then. 

410.  Is  the  whole  of  the  City  under  constant  supply? — No,  not  now  ;  it  is 
turned  on  periodically  there,  as  it  is  elsewhere,  except  at  special  buildings ;  for 
instance,  at  the  Post  OflSce,  and  sortie  puhiie  buildings,  they  have  a  constant 
supply,  with  hydrants  and  everything  requisite,  somewhat  similar  to  what  they 
have,  I  think,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

411.  Have  you  any  reason  to  btlieve  that  there  are  many  fraudulent  fires  in 
the  City  of  London  ?— We  have  very  little  evidence  of  that,  but  I  think  there  are 
very  few ;  they  are  chiefly  accidental.  . 

412.  Whenever  a  fire  takes  place,  do  the  police  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion with  reference  to  the  causes  of  that  fire?— No,  not  unless  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  intentional,         : 

41. S.  Would  you  recommend  that  a  searching  investigation  should  be  made 
after  every  fire? — I  should  scarcely  think  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police; 
the  duty  of  the  police  is  rather  to  take  action  when  there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  something  fraudulent  has  taken  place.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the 
proper  duty  of  the  police  to  institute  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  a  thing 
had  been  done  intentionally  or  not ;  it  would  be  more  the  duty,  I  should  think, 
of  the  insurance  office,  or  the  fire  brigade. 

414.  But  suppose  it  were  a  case  of  suspected  fraud? — In  that  case  the  police 
would  be  put  into  operation  at  once. 

415.  Have  yo(j  any  m<ans  of  ascertaining  how  much  property  in  the  City  is 
insured  ?— I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

416.  Supposing  this  Committee  were  to  recommend  that  the  police  and  the 
fire  brigade  should  be  amalgamated  the  City  police  must  come  under  that 
amalgamation,  must  they  not  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how  they  could. 

417.  You  would  not  recommend  that  theCiiy  police  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  London,  in  the  case  of  an  amalgamation  ?— That  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  abotit  the  preposition  of  amalgamating  the  present 
fire  brigade  with  the  metropolitan  police  Ibrce.  So  long  as  you  have  two  distinct 
police  forces  in  London,  I  think  that  of  it«elf  presents  a  very  great  difficulty. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  proposition  is  that  they  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
metropolitan  police  force,  and  if  that  is  so,  every  fireman  would  necessarily  be  a 
metropolitan  police  constable.  Then  a  great  many  of  those  would  bd  actual 
residents  in  the  City,  and  you  would  have  to  repeal  the  present  Polcie  Acts, 
or  some  portion  of  them,  because  no  metropolitan  poUce  constable,  under  the 
Police  Act,  can  act  in  the  City  of  London,  without  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  application  of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and  vice  versd,  the 
City  police  cannot  act  out  of  the  City  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  upon  his  application  to  the  Lord  Mayor ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  metro- 
politan fire  t)rigade  should  be  under  a  separate  authority,  because  eacii  police 
force  can  act  as  au.xiliary  to  it ;  but  if  the  fire  brigade  is  incorporated  with  one 
and  not  with  the  other,  you  come  to  a  practical  ditficulty  at  once. 

418.  I  suppose  from  your  answer  you  would  say  tiiat  if  the  suggestion 
were  carried  out  you  must  amalgamate  the  City  police  and  the  metropolitan  ? — 
That  seems  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  it,  or  rather  thac  the  one  would  be 
necessary  before  you  do  the  other,  and  that  is  an  arrangement  which  I  am 
quite  sure  the  City  would  resist  to  the  utmost.    • 

419.  But  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  a  fire,  would  there  be  any  difficult 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  police  acting  outside  their  boundaries  ? — ^There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  their  acting,  but  under  the  existing  law  it  is  a  roundabout 
process  only  which  will  enable  them  to  do  so.       . 

420.  That  is  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  but  I  am  talking  about 
the  putting  out  of  fires  r — ^That  is  the  very  first  description  of  protection  of  life 

418.  and 
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and  property;  if  you  extinguish  a  fire  you  save  propert}',  and  possibly  you  Co]m9lPraserfC.h. 
save  life.  7Z — T^ 

421.  Are  there  mjlny  large  buildings  in  the  City  which  employ  special  men     *^     "*   *  ^'' 
always  on  duty  to  give  notice  in  case  of  fire? — Private  individuals  have  private 

watchmen  of  their  own,  and  some  of  them  employ  police  constables  and  pay  for 
them  specially ;  and  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Post  Office,  pay  for  police  constables,  who  are  always  on  duty  there ;  those  men 
would  of  course  give  notice  at  once  in  the  event  of  a  fire  breaking  out. 

422.  Sir  Henri/  Peek.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  City  had  no  direct 
authority  over  the  fire  brigade? — None  whatever;  the  men  under  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  act  in  the  City  as  they  do  in  the  metroplitan 
distt-ict.  ' 

423.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  three  fire-stations  in  the  City,  and 
four  near  the  C!ity,  and  you  thought  that  by  them  the  City  was  sufficiently 
protected  ? — I  think  it  should  be,  assuming  of  course,  which  1  do  not  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  the  Metropolitan  FireBrigade  is  deficient  neither  in  number  nor 
in  other  ways. 

424.  That  is  the  next  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  ;  have  the  brigade  enough 
men,  in  your  opinion  ?— As  far  as  the  City  is  concerned  ^ie  have  never  found 
them  deficient  in  numbers,  but  looking  at  the  s  nail  number  of  men  which 
Captain  Shaw  has  at  bis  disposal,  which  is  something  under  400  men  now, 
that  seems  to  me  a  very  inadequate  number  to  protect  the  whole  metropolis 
from  fire  ;  because  if  two  large  fires  were  to  break  out  at  the  sa-me  timfe  in  two 
wholly  different  directions,  I  cannot  imagine  that  Captaifi  Shaw  could  cope  with 
them  with  ihe  number  of  firemen  at  his  disposal.  It  seems  to  me  also,  with 
regard  to  the  incorporation  of  the  fire  brigade  as  part  of  the  metropolitan 
police,  that  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  men,  either  as  policemen  or  as  firemen,  to  be  of  any  practical  use  at  all.  The 
metropolis  is  increasing  in  its. area  every  day,  and  the  number  of  houses  is 

.  increasing,  while  the  number  of  the  police  does  not  increase  in  proportion  ;  and 
apparently  the  fire  brigade  does  not  hicrease  in  number,  at  all  events  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  the  metropolis.  It  seems  to  me,  merely  as  an  outsider 
giving  an  opinion,  perhi^ps  without  very  much  thought,  that  Captain  Shaw 
must  be  very  hard  worked  just  now  to  get  on  as  he  does  with  only  400 
men. 

425.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  water  supply,  did  I  understand  rightly 
that  the  whole  City  is  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company  ? — I  cannot  tell  you 
for  certain,  but  I  think  it  is ;  this  is  the  statement  given  of  Mr.  Heywood, 
engineer  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers^  He  says,  "  Hitherto  the  branches 
which  have  been  laid  in  communication  whh  the  mains  of  the  New  River  Com- 

.pany^  and  which  have  a  constant  supply,  and  to  which  hydrants  will  be  fixed, 
have  only  "bfeen  laid  in  streets  whidti  have  been  repaved  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  in  different  parts  of  thie  City  during  1875  and  1876.  Upon  these.it  is 
proposed  to  fix  173  hydrants,  and  further  branches  will  be  laid  this  year  for  63 
hydrants  upon  streets  about  to  be  repaved.  It  is  further  proposed  to  extend,  as 
soon  2LS  practicable,  the  application  of  hydrants  to  a  particular  district  in  the 
City,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  application  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency.  The 
mode  of  carrying  out  such  applicatioa  is  still  under  consideration,  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  might  be  best  done  by  the  police.'* 

426.  The  New  River  Company^  I  think,  gives  a  greater  pressure  than  any 
other  of  the  water  companies  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

427.  If  the  City  be  solely  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  there  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  .in  finding  the  turncocks,  ought  there?— I  can  give  you  an 
account  of  what  occurred  at  the  fire  to  which  1  was  recently  alluding,  and  the 
residences  of  the  different  turncocks.  A  constable  of  the  name  of  Adams  reports 
that,  *^  At  seven  p.m.-  a  fire  was  discovered  by  some  person  unknown  at  the 
Polish  Synagogue,  No.  10,  Cock-hill,  New-street,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph.    A  bvstander  inforn|ed  the  firemen  at  the  brigade  station,  Bishops- 

^  gate  Without,  who  promptly  attended ;  and  police  constable  923  Johnson 
informed  the  following  turncocks  :— William  Bully,  No,  20^,  Camomile-street, 

,  who  was  ill  in  bed  j  William  Johnson,  No.  12,  Artillery-lane,  who  was  top  ill  to 
attend;  William  Wright,  No«  1,  Clifton-street,  Finsbury,  who  was  absent;  and 
Daniel  Thake,  No.  4,  Bed  Lion-court,  MinorieS)  who  immediately  attended. 
0.88-  E  4  428.  He 
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ColonelFra#er,c.B.       428.  He  went  to  three  and  found  them  ill  or  away  before  he  found  one  who 
2a  March  1877     ^^uld  turn  the  water  on  ? — Two  were  ill,  one  was  absent,  and  a  fourth  who  was 
found,  and  came  to  turn  the  water  on. 

429.  Probably  by  that  time  the  place  would  have  been  burnt  down  r— No, 
fortunately  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  by  hand-pumpp  before  the  engines 
arrived, 

430.  "What  time  was  this  ? — Seven  o*clock  in  the  evening. 

431.  If  the  City  be  well  supplied  with  hydrants,  at  70  or  80  yards  distant, 
with  those  hydrants,  in  your  opinion,  would  fire  engines  be  almost  unnecessary? 
— I  should  think  so ;  at  ail  events,  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to  extinguish 
fire  than  is  the  case  at  present  with  the  assistance  of  engines.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  small  hand  engines  to  do  what  was  done  on  this  occasion,  namely,  to 
get  at  the  fire  promptly  and  get  it  under  before  it  extended,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  constant  high  pressure  afterwards,  you  might  almost  do  without 
steam  fire  engines  except  upon  the  river  frontage,  where  they  would  be 
wanted. 

432.  Let  me  read  to  you  Question  5159,  which  was  put  to  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
described  himself  to  the  Committee  as  Chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  he  was  asked,  "You  have  mentioned  the 
word  hydrants,  and  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  the  town 
at  present ;  are  you  of  opinion^  with  other  members  of  the  .  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  who  have  given  evidence  before  this  Committee,  that  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  apply  hydrants  throughout  the  town,  unless  in  doing  so  you  could 
do  away  with  the  use  of  engines  ;'*  to  which  his  answer  was,  '*  I  never  was  more 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  our  havinjj  always  as  good  a  staff"  of  engines  as  we 
have  at  the  present  time  than  I  was  last  week.  After  leaving  this  Committee 
and  going  into  the  City  I  was  present  at  the  fire'at  Brook's  Wharf.  I  have  a 
tracing  here  of  Thames-street  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  position  of  Brook's 
Wharf  with  regard  to  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  if  Thames-street  had  had 
hydrants  placed  even  at  every  200  feet  along  it,  Brook's  Wharf  is  so  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  long  narrow  entry  300  feet  away  from  Thames-street,  that  had 
there  been  a  hydrant  exactly  opposite  that  entry  the  building  would,  neverthe- 
less, have  been  300  feet  from  it.  If  the  hydrants  were  placed  200  feet  apart  it 
might  so  happen  that  100  feet  from  the  end  of.  that  entry  was  the  nearest 
hydrant  that  could  be  brought  into  action.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the 
most  at  that  fire  you  could  have  brought  three,  or  it  might  be  five,  hydrants,  to 
play  upon  it,  whereas  there  were  nearly  20,  I  think,  of  our  steam  engines  there 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  after  thaf  fire  •  broke  out,  and  all  of  them  were 
wanted  to  control  that  fire,  therefore  I  do  think  that  whatever  expense  the 
metropolis  may  be  put  to  in  the  case  df  hydrants,  and  however  serviceable  they 
may  be  at  times.in  putting  out  small  fires,  the  other  establishment,  our  engines 
and  our  stations  must  all  be  kept  up  to  the  same  amount  as  they  are  now  if 
some  fearful  catastrophe  is  to  be  obviated/'  Would  you  as  a  pmgtical  man  agree 
with  Mr.  Thompson  or  not  ? — I  thiink  I  should  not  agree  with  him  altogether, 
because  in  this  ve/y  instance  to  which  he  is  alluding  the  engines  were  not  found 
sufficiently  powerful  to  send  the  water  up  to  the  top  of  those  buildings;  not  up 
to  within  two  storeys  of  the  top.  I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  strength  in 
number  of  the  engines  they  have  at  thia  moment  is, '  but  it  would  be  hardly 
conceivable  that  it  would  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  keep  them  up  to  their  present 
strength  if  you  had  the  assistance  of  hydrants  also.  Doing  away  with  them 
altogether  would  be  another  matter.  Captain  Shaw  would  be  able  to  give  a 
much  better  opinion  upon  that  than  I  can. 

433-4.  Mr.  Clifton,]  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  engines  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  send  water  to  the  roof  of  the  building  which  was  on  fire  at 
Brooks'  Wharf? — So  I  was  informed.  I  was  not  present  myself,  but  I  asked 
again  yesterday*  and  I  was  told  that  the  engines  which*  were  working  on  the 
river  at  that  fire  were  not  sufficiently  powerful,  or,  at  all  events,  were  unable  to 
send  a  jet  of  water  to  the  top.  t 

435.  You  say  the  engines  on  the  river? — Yes. 

436.  1  should  like  to  know  whether  that  was  the  case  with  the  land  engines  ? 
— ^I  cannot  tell  you  that ;  but  I  fancy  those  engines  on  the  river  are  as  powerful 
as  any  of  them. 

437.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  was  a  high  wind  blowing,  or  ai;iything  of 

that 
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that  kind,  that  was  likely  to   diminish  the  force  of  the  jet? — I  cannot  tell  you  ColonelJVa«#r,c.B. 
that ;  I  can  only  give  you  the  information  as  it  was   given    to  me.     It  was  re-         _I    ~* 
ported  to  me  that  the  building  was  so  higii  that  the  water  did  not  reach  within     **  March  1877. 
nearly  two  storeys  of  the  top ;  and  that  would  be  the   case   with  a  number  of 
buildings  facing  the  Thames  which  are  now  built  so  high  as  they  are. 

438.  Was  that  reported  10  you  officially? — Nut  at  the  time,  but  merely 
upon  making  inquiries,  knowing  that  I  should  have  to  give  evidence  here. 

439.  Witli  regard  to  the  report  which  you  get  every  day  about  fires,  and  the 
absence  or  presence  of  turncocks,  &c.,  is  that  reported  by  your  men,  or  is  it 
reported  by  the  fire  brigade  ? — It  is  reported  by  my  men. 

440.  It  is  an  independent  report  altogether  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  receive  any 
reports  of  any  kind  from  the  fire  brigade. 

441 .  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy. 1  Do  you  think  that  hydrants  would  be  Ukely  to 
deliver  water  higher  than  the  engines  would? — I  should  think  they  would. 
Under  a  system  of  constant  high  pressure  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
you  can  send  water  up  to  70  and  80  feet,  and  that  is  a  great  height. 

442.  But  you  are  aware  what  the  Parliamentary  pressure  of  the  different  com- 
panies is,  and  unless  you  altered  that  Parliamentary  pressure  the  hydrant  would 
certainly  not  throw  water  on  the  top  of  Brooks'  Wharf? — ^That  is  a  matter  upon 
which  I  have  not  special  knowledge. 

443*4.  Sir  James  M^ Gar eU Hogg,']  Have  you  seen  the.  answer  to  Question 
5222,  where  the  Honourable  Baronet  in  the  Chair  asked  this  question  :  "  Were 
any  floats  employed  at  that  fire?"  that  is,  Brooks'  Wharf;  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  said,  ''  I  am  told  by  Captain  Shaw  that  all  our 
floats  were  there  and  did  good  service ;  the  Honourable  Baronet  asked  me  a 
question  on  that  point,  and  Captain  Shaw  told  me  that  the  floats  were  there  in 
time,  and  unless  interfered  with  by  the  wind,  that  they  did  effectual  and  good 
service ;"  what  you  have  mentioned  is  only  hearsay  ? — It  was  mentioned  to  me 
by  the  inspector  of  police  who  w^  there  on  that  occasion,  that  the  engines 
which  were  working  from  the  river  were  not  able  to  throw  water  up  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  or  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  building. 

445-6.  Mr.  HanheyJ]  I  think  you  stated  that  you  considered  the  duties  of  the 
police  and  the  firemen  to  be  so  different  that  you  thought  if  the  fire  brigade 
were  amalgamated  with  the  police  many  men  might  be  very  inefiicient  firemen, 
though  very  good  policemen,  and  vice  versd  ? — That  was  more  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  if  the  fire  brigade  were  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan  police,  the 
firemen,  after  they  became  incapacitated  for  their  own  active  duties  as  firemen, 
might  yet  complete  their  term  as  policemen,  being  as  they  would  be,  if  incor- 
porated, all  police  constables,  and' that  that  would  enable  them  to  become  eligible 
for  superannuation,  and  to  be  useful  also  afterwards  as  reserved  firemen  to 
assist  the  -more  active  men  in  that  body. 

447.  But  quite  apart  from  the  system  of  superannuation,  do  you  consider  that 
there  would  be  any  reason  for  supposing  that  if  a  certain  number  of  your  men 
were  trained  specially  out  of  every  company  for  fire  duty,  they  would  be  ren- 
dered less  efficient  as  police  constables  ? — ^If  they  were  so*  employed  at  all  fires, 
it  would  of  course  take  them  from  their  proper  duties  a^  police  constables. 

448.  But  of  course  it  would  not  render  them  less  efficient  as  police 
constables  in  their  ordinary  capacity  as  to  intelligence  ?— By  no  means. 

449.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  City  police  could  not  act  out  of  the  City,  and 
vice  versd f  that  the  metropolitan  police  could  not  act  in  the  Cit}''  without  certain 
orders  from  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
other  hand  ? — YeS,  that  is  so. 

450.  If  there  is  any  disturbance  on  the  boundary  of  the  City,  do  you  consider 
that  your  .men  are  not  able  to  assist  and  join  the  metropolitan  police  ? — They 
would  do  so  as  a  matter  of  course  if  they  saw  anything  wrong  going  on.  For 
instance,  if  one  of  our  men  on  the  borders  of  the  City  saw  an  assault  committed, 
or  saw  any  felony  about  to  be  committed,  it  would  be  his  duty,  whether  a  police- 
man or  not,  to  interfere,  and  he  would  do  so  at  once ;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
employing  bodies  of  the  metropolitan  police  to  assist  the  City  police,  or  of  the 
City  police  to  assist  the  metropolitan  police,  which  lalter  of  course  they  do  not 
require,  as  they  are  so  strong. 

451.  If  a  fire  occurred  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the  City,  would  there  be 
0.88.  F  any 
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CokaelJRrmfr^cB.  any  objection  upon  your  part  to  give  every  aid  bv  your  police  to  extinguish  it  ? 

a2li^\%„.    -Certainly  not.  ^     .     xt        i.  1^1  .      -r   .    . 

452.  Nor  ae  regards  keeping  order? — No  ;  they  would  keep  order  if  the  fire 
was  immediately  upon  the  boundary,  until  the  metropolitan  police  were  there 
in  such  numbers  that  they  did  not  require  our  assistance  any  longer. 

453.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  metropolitan  police  would  do  the  same  ? — 
I  am  quite  sure  they  would. 

454.  Then  practically  the  boundary  would  not  be  any  obstacle  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  by  the  police  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— What  I  re- 
ferred to  was  the  policy  of  incorporating  the  metropolitan  police  with  the  fire 
brigade,  that  you  would  then  have  permanently  stationed  in  the  City  a  number 
of  metropolitan  police  constables  who  would  really  have  all  the  power  of 
metropolitan  p*olice  constables  within  the  City. 

455.  Mr.  Hardcasile.']  Do  you  think  that  an  arrangement  would  work  well 
by  which  the  same  man  acted  as  a  constable  and  as  a  fireman,  employing  part 
of  his  time  in  one  capacity  and  part  in  the  other? — I  think  that  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  great  inconvenience  ;  the  duties  of  policemen  and  firemen  are 
so  essentially  distinct,  and  their  qualifications  are  so  different  altogether,  that  I 
think  you  would  probably  have  a  bad  policeman  and  an  indifferent  fireman,  if 
he  were  trained  for  both  purposes,  and  used  indiscriminately  for  either. 

456.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  making  firemen 
into  metropolitan  policemen  would  be  that  they  could  not  act  in  the  City  ? — 
That  is  one  reason. 

457.  I  do  not  myself  see,  if  they  are  simply  under  the  metropolitan  police, 
and  simply  act  in  the  City  in  their  capacity  of  firemen  and  not  in  the  capacity  of 
policemen,  why  they  should  not  act  in  the  City  r — They  must  necessarily  be 
policemen,  and  sworn  in  as  such,  and  have  all  die  authorities  and  powers  of 
policemen,  notwithstanding  that  they  would  be  called  the  fire  division  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  but  they  would  be  essentially  constables.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  send  in  an  additional  force  of  constables  with  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  6f  working  the  engines,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order,  and  thoee 
men  would  come  in  as  constables  purely, 

458.  But  in  your  opinion  such  an  arrangement  would  not  work  well? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  work  harmoniously.     I  am  afraid  not. 

459.  Is  there  any  town  within  your  knowledge  where  the  police  force  and  the 
fire  brigade  are  united  in  that  way  ? — They  are  united  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
understand,  in  Manchester. 

460.  That  is  to  say  that  the  firemen  are  constables,  and  sworn  in  at  Man- 
chester ? — That  is  the  case  at  Manchester,  I  believe. 

461.  I  believe  not.  It  is  in  evidence  that  the  two  forces  are  kept  perfectly 
distinct,  although  they  are  under  the  government  of  the  same  watch  committee? 
— They  are  under  the  same  head.  The  watch  committee  at  Manchester  are  prac- 
tically the  commissioners  of  police. 

462.  But  I  do  not  think  they  are  sworn  in  as  constables  ? — That  I  am  not 
aware  of,  but  they  are  under  the  same  authority. 

463.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  Captain  Shaw  was  much  over- 
worked, and  that  the  number  of  men  under  his  control  was  insufficient ;  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  any  cases  of  fire  in  which  the  number  of  firemen  has  been 
found  to  be  insufficient  ? — No  ;  I  merely  gave  that  as  my  opinion,  without  any 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  for  as  far  as  the  City  is  concerned  certainly,  we 
have  always  found  the  services  of  the  firemen  efficient;  they  have  always 
acted  very  efficiently  indeed.  •  But,  judging  from  the  area  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  and  looking  at  the  number  of  men  which  Captain* Shaw  has  at  his 
disposal,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  two  or  three  large  fires  occurred  simultaneously^ 
he  would  be  very  much  pushed  to  extinguish  them. 

464.  Iliere  is  only  one  other  question  which  I  wish  to  put  to  you ;  you 
stated  that  at  Brooks'  Wharf  the  engines  were  insufficient  to  carry  the  water 
to  the  top  of  the  building ;  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  hydrants  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  the  water  higher  than  the  engines  ? — I  should  think 
they  would,  judging  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that  hydrants 
at  a  high  pressure  have  already  sent  water  up  ta  a  height  of  between  70  and 
80  feet,  and  that  is  higher,  or  quite  as  high,  I  believe,  as  the  top  of  those  build- 
ings at  Brook's  Wharf. 

465.  Have 
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465.  Have  not  fire-engines  been  able  to  send  up  water  as  high  as  that? —  ColoEd£Va*er,cji, 
I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  not.  ^^  March  li??. 

466.  Mr.  Farsj/th.^  I  will  ask  you  this  question  generally ;  do  you,  or  do  you 
not^  think  there  wouid  be  advantage  in  amalgamating  the  fire  brigade  with  the 
police,  supposing  there  to  be  no  question  of  separate  authority  as  between  the 
CJity  and  tiie  metropoUtan  police  ? — I  think  there  would  be  very  little  practical 
advantage  in  it. 

467.  I  am  desired  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  there  would  be  any  con- 
siderable saving  to  the  ratepayers  in  the  City  of  London  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Qty  police  force  with  the  metropolitan  police  force  ?— Yes ;  there  would 
be  a  very  considerable  saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  City  of  London,  and  to  the 
funds  of  the  Corporation,  if  that  were  done^  because  at  present  the  Treasury 
pay  one-half  of  the  police  expenditure  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the 
ratepayers  pay  the  other  half.  In  the  City,  the  ratepayers  pay  three-fourths 
of  the  police  expenditure,  and  the  City  cadi  pays  the  other  fourth.  The  City 
police  is  the  only  police  force  which  derives  no  assistance  from  the  Government 
at  all  in  any  shape  whatever ;  and  therefore,  if  the  two  police  forces  were 
united,  I  presume  that  the  Treasury  would  act  towards  the  City  as  they  do 
towards  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  there  would  then  be  a  saving  to  the  rate- 
payers of  one*fourth  of  the  present  expenditure,  and  of  another  fourth  to  the 
Corporate  Funds. 

468.  Mr.  Onslow.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  no  place  at  all 
of  public  amusement  in  the  City  ? — We  have  no  theatre  at  all  or  place  of  that 
kind. 

469.  You  can  have  a  place  of  public  amusement  without  its  being  a  theatre ; 
would  you  like  to  give  the  Committee  any  evidence  with  Regard  to  this  instruc- 
tion which  has  been  added  to  their  reference.  *^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Biigade  that  they  have  power  to 
take  evidence  and  report  with  special  reference  to  better  means  of  preventing 
loss  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment "  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  place  in  the  City  that  would  be  fairly 
referred  to  in  that  paragraph. 


Mr.  James  L.  Shuter,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

470.  Chairman.]  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  and  Water   Vlr.  J.  L,  Shuter. 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ? — I  am.  

471.  And  in  your  capacity  as  chairman  you  have  had  before  you  this 
qiiestion  of  the  protection  of  the  City  from  fire  r — Yes,  I  have. 

472.  The  City  I  understand  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
which  have  existed  up  to  the  present  time  ? — It  has  not  been. 

473.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  in  order  to 
increase  the  existing  facilities  for  extinguishing  fire  in  the  City  ? — We  have  up 
to  the  present  time  laid  out  173  branches  from  mains  with  constant  supply,  and 
we  are  now  about  to  lay  down  63  more  branches,  and  to  connect  them  also  with 
mains  on  constant  supply,  and  we  have  also  determined  to  place  hydrants  to 
those  branches.  The  Corporation  having  admitted  the  piinciple  of  supplying 
those  hydrants,  I  think  I  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  the  hydrants 
will  be  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  City.     - 

474.  What  you  propose  to  do  is  gradually,  as  you  are  repaving  the  streets,  to 
establish  a  system  of  hydrants  }< — I  think  we  propose  to  do  more  than  that,  only 
when  we  are  repaving  the  streets,  we  take  advantage  when  the  roadways  are  up 
of  immediately  doing  it ;  but  I  think  what  we  now  propose  to  do  is,  that  we 
should  immediately  in  connection  with  those  which  are  already  placed,  complete 
a  police  district  before  we  extend  the  hydrants  to  the  other  portions  of  the  City. 

475-  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  sense  you  use  the  term  '*  police 
district  '* ;  into  what  number  of  police  districts  do  you  divide  the  City  ? — Six. 

476.  And  you  are  proposing  to  deal  with  one  of  them  now?  —Immediately. 

477.  Is  it  with  regard  to  that  district  that  you  state  you  are  about  to  lay  down 
173  hydrants  ?— The  branches  of  the  hydrants  are  already  laid,  and  we  are  now 
entering  into  a  contract  for  the  hydrants  which  are  to  be  placed  there. 

0.88.  F  2  478.  And 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Skuter,       478.  And  the  63  are  in  addition  to  the  ii?hole  in  the  same  police  area  ? — 
ai  March  1877.    Yes. 

479.  Can  you  tell  the'Committee  what  amount  of  mains  in  the  City  are  kept 
constantly  charged  ? — I  cannot ;  but  we  can  connect  the  hydrants  with  mains 
that  are  constantly  charged,  and  have  them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district. 

480.  Then  where  the  mains  are  charged  you  propose  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
establish  a  system  of  hydrants  ? — Yes,  and  wherever  there  are  mains  we  make 
connection  from  the  mains  to  the  hydrants. 

481.  And  do  you  believe  that  by  the  application  of  those  hydrants  to  your 
existing  water  supplies  you  will  get  very  much  greater  facilities  given  you  for 
extinguishing  fires  than  you  at  present  possess  ? — The  facilities  Will  be  very  much 
greater. 

482.  Under  the  existing  pressure  that  has  been  supplied  by  the  company  ? — 
With  the  existing  pressure.  We  have  made  several  experiments,  and  have  been 
able  to  throw  water  with  an  inch  nozzle  to  a  height  of  75  feet,  witli  a  double 
hydrant  even. 

483.  Did  your  experiments  extend  over  any  time,  or  was  it  merely  an  experi- 
ment of  a  few  minutes? — It  lasted  a  considerable  time. 

484.  And  the  pressure  of  the  water  still  remained,  giving  you  a  jet  of  that 
height  ?-»-It  remained  q6ite  undiminished.    • 

485.  What  was  the  length  of  the  hose  that  you  tested  it  with  ?— The  hose  was 
about  30  feet  long. 

486.  And  with  from  30  feet  of  hose  attached  to  a  hydrant  you  got  a 
jet  through  an  inch  nozzle  of  from  70  to  75  feet  high?— From  70  to  75  feet; 
the  height  would  depend  upon  the  vnnd. 

487-8.  There  still  was  a  continuous  supply  even  under  your  existing  pressure  ? 
— That  pressure  then  being  between  38  and  40  lbs. 

489.  Then  your  experiments  do  not  bear  out  the  evidence  that  was  placed 
before  this  Committee  by  Mr.  Bramwell  that  the  length  0/  hose,  diminishing  the 
jet  as  it  would  do,  really  rendered  the  application  of  hydrants  on  the  existing 
system  of  water  supply  useless  to  the  town  ? — No ;  but  then  1  do  not  know  what 
the  eflfect  would  be  where  there  was  a  greater  length  of  hose,  but  it  would  not  be 
very  great.  Of  course  a  greater  length  of  hose  would  diminish  the  height  of 
the  column. 

490.  Mr.  Bramwell  stated  this  in  answer  to  a  question,  *^  I  say  the  reason  why 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  expend  money  upon  hydrants  for  such  a  pressure 
are  as  follows  " :  and  then  he  refers  to  the  pressure  given  by  the  East  London 
Company  ? — That  is  a  very  different  thing.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  City  is 
supplied  by  the  New  River  Company ;  a  small  portion  of  it  is  supplied  at  the  East 
End  by  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company. 

491.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  difference,  to  your  knowledge,  between 
the  pressure  supplied  by  those  two  companies  ? — No ;  but  I  heard  Mr.  Bramwell 
say  that  the  pressure  given  by  the  East  London  Company  was  very  much  less 
than  that  given  by  the  New  River  Company,  and  I  understand  that  the  New 
River  Company  propose  giving  us  a  greater  pressure  than  we  now  have. 

492.  That  is  to  say  that  their  pressure  is  now  greater  than  their  statutory 
pressure,  and  they  propose  to  increase  their  pressure  still  more  ? — Yes ;  and  we 
hope  to  get  a  column  of  water  thrown  something  like  100  feet  high. 

493.  Do  you  think  that  will  be  the  case  when  the  whole  of  your  district  is 
laid  under  constant  supply  ? — Yes,  we  tried  one  experiment  with  hydrants ;  we 
had  them  all  double. 

494.  At  present  the  pressure  given  by  the  Act,  I  beUeve,  is  300  feet  from 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  not  exceeding  70  feet  from  the  pavement  of  the 
street  where  the  house  is  situated  ? — That  is  so. 

495.  And  with  the  pressure  they  are  now  giving,  your  experiments  have 
shown  that  with  a  hose  of  that  length  you  could  get  a  sufficient  jet  amounting 
to  between  70  and  75  feet  r — Quite  so ;  and  I  may  say  (I  think  the  information  is 
worth  having)  that  the  hydrants  which  we  propose  to  lay  down  are  all  double ; 
we  tried  the  two  hydrants  together  and  found  no  difference  in  the  heigbt  to  which 
the  water  was  thrown. 

496.  And  that  was  a  continuous  supply,  and  not  a  momentary  supply  ? — There 
was  nothing  intermittent  in  it; 

497.  That  evidence,  I  suppose,  satisfied  you  and  the  City  that  you  can  adopt 

a  system 
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a  system  of  hydrants  which  would  give  you  very  much  increased  facilities  for    Mu  J.  L.  Shuiet. 
deaHng  with  fire  ? — The  experiments  which  we  tried  seemed  to  justify  us  in  re-     22  Swdh  1877. 
commending  to  the  Corporation  that  hydrants  should  be  supplied  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  City. 

498.  r  suppose  your  opinion  was  that  by  this  application  of  hydrants  you 
might  materially  diminish  the  necessity  for  steam  appliances  ? — I  certainly  think 
we  should  diminish  the  necessity  in  one  sense,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
recommend  that  there  should  be  no  steam  nppliances. 

499.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  stated  that  the  present  fire 
brigade  «nd  its  appliances  are  below  what  they  ought  to  be  for  the  protection  of 
property  in  a  town  like  London,  and  in  the  City  proper  especially,  you  might  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  them  by  substituting  the  increased  facilities 
which  you  gain  by  hydrants  ? — Certainly. 

500.  And  that  fires  miglit  in  many  cases  be  extinguished  by  the  hydrants 
without  the  necessity  of  bringing  steam  engines  to  bear  ? — I  think  you  would 
probably  save  three-quarters  of  the  damage  which  now  results  from  fire,  be- 
cause the  hydrants  are  so  placed  that  they  could  be  directed  immediately  upon 
the  fire  without  calling  for  any  turncock. 

501.  That  would  do  away  with  the  difficulty  which  Colonel  Eraser  stated 
occasionally  occurred,  of  not  being  able  to  find  the  turncock  ? — Quite  so. 

502.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  in  whose  charge  you  would  recommend  those 
appliances  should  be  placed  ? — We  propose  that  the  police  should  be  initiated 
in  the  use  of  those  hydrants,  in  point  of  fact  that  ihey  should  be  drilled  to  it, 
and  called  out  occasionally  to  a  fire  to  put  the  hydrants  into  action. 

503.  With  regard  to  putting  the  hydrants  into  action,  do  you  contemplate 
in  the  establishment  of  this  system  making  such  additions  to  the  appliances  as 
hose  being  stationed  near  your  hydrants  so  that  the  police  on  duty  might  at  once 
apply  the  hose  to  the  hydrants  before  any  brigade  assistance  arrived  ? — Yes,  that 
is  what  we  propose. 

504.  I  suppose  you  have  gone  into  the  question  of  the  cost  of  those  hydrants? 
— Yes. 

505.  Can  you  inform  us  what  the  ideas  of  your  committee  have  been  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  applying  this  system  universally  through  the  City  ? — We 
estimate  the  expense  will  be  from  25,000  /.  to  30,000  /. 

506.  Can  yuu  state  what  the  cost  is  per  hydrant  ? — From  25  L  to  30  L  per 
hydrant.  We  propose  to  put  down  the  most  efficient  hydrant  possible  under  the 
selection  which  we  have  already  made,  and  that  costs  10  /. ;  then  the  placing 
the  hydrant,  the  hose,  the  jet,  and  the  branches  to  the  main  would  cost  from 
15/.  to  20/.  more. 

507.  Does  that  include  the  breaking  up  and  relaying  of  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

508.  The  total  cost,  including  the  appliances  for  tlie  use  of  the  hydrants,  will 
ultimately  amount  to  between  25  /.  and  30  /.  per  hydrant  ?—  Quite  .-o.  We  think 
30/.  is  the  maxinnum. 

509.  You  are  aware  that  evidence  has  been  given  before  this  Committee  to 
the  effect  that  in  places  like  Manchester,  where  the  system  has  been  established, 
they  have  done  it  at  very  much  less  cost  ?— We  can  place  hydrants  at  less  cost, 
but  we  do  not  think  they  would  be  so  efficient,  and,  consequently,  although  they 
would  be  less  costly  in  the  first  place,  they  would  be  more  costly  in  the  end 
owing  to  the  repairs  which  they  would  from  time  to  time  require. 

510.  Did  your  Committee,  before  they  determined  upon  those  hydrants,  con- 
sider the  way  in  which  this  system  has  been  applied  in  other  towns? — Yes.^ 

51 1.  it  has  been  stated  that  we  could  obtain  hydrants  at  very  much  less  than 
10  /. ;  some  of  those  which  have  been  laid  down  at  Manchester  and  other  places 
costing  under  3/.,  and  that  they  have  been  placed  and  worked  with  perfect 
success;  I  wish  to  know  whether  your  Committee,  having  considered  that  point, 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that,  the  success  which  was  attained  there  could  not 
be  attained  here  ?— I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  can  only  assert  this 
positively,  that  we  had  several  hydrants  before  us,  ani  have  seen  none  which 
commended  themselves  as  being  so  efficient  as  those  which  we  have  at  present 
determined  to  place. 

512.  The  question  before  this  Committee  is  a  question  of  dealing  with  a  very 
large  area,  the  area  of  the  metropolis,  and  although  ^^hat  1  may  caQ  a  luxury  in 
hydrants  may  be  adopted  in  the  City,  I  wish  to  know  whether  your  Committee 
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Mr.  •/.  L.  Shuier.  consider  that  the  hydrants  which  have  been  adopted  in  those  other  towns  were 

M — h   8        ^^^  ^^^'  special  reason  inapph* cable  to  the  circumstances  of  London  ?— No,  I  do 

»w    1  77.    jj^j  jj^jjjj^  j.jj^  Commitlee  thought  that  those  hydrants  would  be  inapplicable  to 

London  ;  but  they  thought  those  they  have  adopted  to  be  very  much  better.     I 

may  tell  you  that  we  propose  to  have  the  hydrants  arranged  in  many  instances  so 

that  we  can  use  them,  if  need  be,  for  street  washing. 

513.  In  your  25  /.  or  30  /.  hydrants,  you  combine  arrangements  which  you 
could  afterwards  use  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  extinguishing  fire  ^— Yes, 
and  the  New  River  Company  are  perfectly  willing  to  make  a  fixed  charge  for 
the  supply  of  the  water. 

514.  Have  not  remonstrances  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
about  that  mode  of  cleansing  the  streets ;  that  is  to  say,  that  washing  your 
streets  in  that  manner  would  practically  mean  sending  all  the  mud  whicli  had 
collected  in  your  streets  during  the  day  into  the  sewers  ? — We  are  about  to  place 
catch-pits  throughout  the  City. 

515.  Is  that  part  of  the  25  /.  or  30 1  ? — No,  that  is  another  very  large  expense, 
but  still  what  we  do  we  always  do  well. 

516.  Forgive  me,  but  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  had  considered  the  question  of 
cheaper  appliances,  and  had  rejected  it  simply  because  it  would  not  succeed,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  that  you  were  anxious 'to  have  what  I  call  the  luxury  of 
the  very  best  hydrants  ? — ^The  very  best  hydrants  that  we  could  get,  and  then 
there  is  this  principle  connected  with  them,  that  in  all  our  hydrsmts  we  shall 
have  auxiliary  valves  to  shut  off  the  water  in  case  of  repairs.  In  Man- 
chester^ I  presume,  they  depend  upon  the  water  companies  shutting  down 
the  mains ;  we  wish  to  avoid  shutting  down  the  mains  at  any  time  when  making 
repairs  to  a  hydrant. 

517.  And  though  you  are  prepared  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of  working 
those  hydrants,  there  was  nothing  on  the  ground  of  economy,  if  you  were  about 
to  adopt  that  system  generally  throughout  the  town,  to  induce  you  to  adopt  a 
system  of  hydrants  less  costly  ? — We  consider  that  we  have  acted  most 
economically. 

518.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  you  must  have  had  before  you,  that  you 
could  have  done  it  for  a  very  much  less  cost  ? — I  think  all  persons  will  admit 
that  we  had  the  best  evidence  before  us  that  we  could  possibly  get  The 
hydrant  which  we  had  before  us  commended  itself  as  the  best.  The  cost  of  the 
hydrant  is,  in  the  first  instance,  51.  or  6  /.,  but  when  you  have  to  make  double 
valves  and  sluice  valves,  that  adds  very  much  to  the  expense.  Then  the  valves 
are  to  be  rather  better  constructed  than  usual. 

519.  As  I  understand,  your  committee  considered  the  cases  of  other  towns; 
did  they  take  the  evidence  of  an  engineer  like  Mr.  Berrey,  who  has  laid  down  the 
system  in  Manchester  ?— I  think  we  had  reports  fi'om  all  of  them. 

520.  And  still,  notwithstanding  this  cost,  which  is  of  course  a  serious  one, 
you  believe  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  repaid 
by  the  greater  protection  you  would  obtain  under  it  for  the  whole  of  the  town  ? 
— Yes. 

521.  May  I  ask  where  were  the  experiments  made  that  you  tried  those 
hydrants  with  ?— Against  the  blank  wall  of  the  Congregational  Memorial  Hall 
in  Farringdon-street. 

522.  Would  the  75  feet  which  you  said  you  obtained  be  sufficient  for 
all  those  new  buildings  which  are  being  erected  in  the  City  ? — For  the  majority 
of  them. 

525.  Colonel  Fraser  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  fault  of  the  present  steam 
engines  was  that  they  did  not  reach  the  highest  floors  of  some  of  your  buildings  ? 
— That  is  so. 

524.  Do  you  think  your  hose,  with  the  jet  which  you  say  you  can  obtain, 
would  do  that  ? — I  think  it  would  do  that  more  efficiently  than  the  engines  do 
at  present,  and  when  we  get  an  increased  pressure  it  will,  of  course,  be  still 
more  efficient. 

525.  Have  you  any  regulations  in  the  City  limiting  the  height  of  new  houses  ? 
— 1  think  not. 

526.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  wish  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  this  matter,  from  your  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  City  ? — I  think  not. 

527.  Sir 
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527.  Sir  James  M^Garel-Ho^g.}  What  is  the  area  of  the  City? — About  a  Mi.  J.  L.  Skuter. 
square  mile.  .  ^^  Mi^iSyy. 

528.  And  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  is  about  120  square  miles,  is  it  not? — I 
believe  so  ;  it  is  extending  daily. 

529.  Then  if  it  costs  you  for  one  square  mile  30,000/.,  to  do  it  properly,  do 
not  you  think  it  would  cost  the  metropolis  a  pretty  heavy  sum  r — No  doubt. 

530.  Do  you  think  the  other  part  of  the  metropolis  would  be  justified  in  in- 
curring that  expense  without  having  a  constant  supply  of  water? — Certainly 
not ;  without  a  constant  supply  hydrants  would  be  useless. 

531.  Th6  pressure  given  by  the  New  River  Company  is  very  good  indeed,  is 
it  not?— Yes. 

532.  And  it  is  going  to  be  better? — Yes. 

533.  In  fact  you  are  in  an  exceptionally  good  position  ? — ^We  are. 

534.  And  also  in  regard  to  raising  funds  you  are  in  an  exceptionally  good 
position  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  we  expend  our  funds  liberally. 

535.  Did  you  give  the  company  notice  when  you  made  the  experiment  that  ' 
you  were  going  to   do  so? — We  did  in  the  first  instance,   but  not  in  the 
second. 

536.  Did  you  find  any  variation  in  the  pressure  between  the  first  time  and  the 
second  time  ? — No. 

537.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  was  a  pressure  of  from  38  to  40  lbs*  ? — 
xes. 

538.  You  found  the  pressure  great,  did  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  we  did. 

539.  Was  it  a  continuous  pressure  ? — Yes. 

540.  Could  you  have  gone  on  for  an  hour  ? — We  did.  We  had  hydrants  from 
different  makers,  and  we  placed  them  all  down  and  tried  each  hydrant. 

541.  Which  company  furnishes  the  east  of  London  with  water? — The  East 
London  Waterworks  Company. 

542.  And  their  pressure  would  be  practically  useless?— Yes. 

543-  You  would  not  advocate  placing  a  hydrant  near  the  door  of  each  house 
unless  there  were  constant  higlj  pressure  ? — It  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  do 
30,  because  the  water  would  run  into  the  streets  simply  without  being  effective 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  fires. 

544.  Before  adopting  the  system,  did  you  issue  advertisements  to  get  the  best 
sort  of  liydrant? — We  did. 

545.  What  is  the  name  of  the  one  you  have  adopted  ? — ^The  one  we  have 
adopted  is  *'  Simpson's."  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  adopt  those  hydrants 
throughout  the  City. 

546.  Are  not  some  of  your  hydrants  combinations ;  those  upon  the  Viaduct, 
for  example  ? — Those  hydrants  belong  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and 
have  not  yet  come  into  the  possession  of  the  corporation,  but  they  have  been 
offered  to  us,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  accept  them. 

547.  Then  after  having  gone  into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and 
had  advertisements  issued,  you  think  it  is  more  economical  to  put  down  a 
hydrant  which  will  cost  10  i.  by  itself,  besides  t'ue  extra  work,  which  will  come 
to  16  Z.  more,  than  to  put  down  a  cheaper  one  at  3  /.  or  4  l.  ? — Yes ;  the  hydrant 
we  have  adopted  would,  with  disc  valves,  be  much  less  costly  than  with  sluicd 
valves,  but  we  are  desirous  of  having  the  very  best  supply  possible ;  the  sluice 
valve  gives  you  a  large  current  of  water,  whereas  the  disc  valve  impedes  the 
flow ;  that  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost. 

548.  With  those  hydrants  you  would  not  like  to  leave  the  City  of  London 
without  the  protection  of  the  fire  engines  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I  think  the 
hydrants  would  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  extensive  conflagrations  which 
we  do  have  occasionally. 

549.  If  there  is  an  immediate  application  of  water  ? — Yes. 

550.  How  near  are  they  to  be  ? — Those  which  we  have  placed  at  present  are 
about  80  yards  apart. 

551.  Do  you  place  the  hydrants  nearer  in  the  streets  where  there  are  high 
-warehouses  ? — No,  we  have  not  made  any  difference ;  but  each  hydrant  is 
double,  so  that  there  are  two  hydrants  to  each  place,  and  we*  could  put  a  double 
hose  to  each  hydrant.  . 

552.  Did  you  ever  try  any  experiments  at  night  with  those  hydrants  without, 
giving  notice  to  the  water  company  ? — No,  we  did  not. 

0.88,  F  4  553.  Both 
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Mr.  jr.  Z.  Shuier.       553-  Both  your  experiments  were  in  the  day-time  ? — They  were  for  the  pur- 
— —  pose  of  testing  the  efficiency  of    the  hydrants,  and  there  was   considerable 

22  March  1877.    diflference  between  one' hydrant  and  another  with  the  same  pressure,  adiflference 
of  10  feet ;  the  disc  valves  were  all  inferior  to  the  sluice  valves. 

554.  Sir  Hetify  Peek.]  The  City  intends  practically  to  be  under  constant 
pressure  ? — Yes,  under  constant  pressure  ;  of  course,  wherever  we  place  branches 
for  hydrants  we  take  care  that  we  are  in  connection  with  mains  that  are  con- 
stantly charged. 

555.  I  think  you  stated  that,  so  far,  you  had  done  one  of  the  six  police  dis- 
tricts in  the  City? — We  have  not  completed  it;  but  the  greatest  number  of 
branches  whicli  have  been  laid  ha|)pened  to  be  in  a  certain  district,  and  we  pro- 
posed that  one  district  shall  be  completed,  and,  when  it  is  completed,  to  confer 
with  Colonel  Eraser  to  drill  the  men  in  the  use  of  the  hydrants  ;  we  think  that 
that  would  be. very  much  better  than  to  take  all  the  area  at  once,  and  ask  fur  the 
whole  of  the  police  to  be  drilled. 

556.  But  your  intention  is  to  have  all  the  City  which  is  supplied  by  the  New 
River  Company  under  constant  pressure,  and  all  the  police  drilled  as  firemen  ? 
— ^The  Corporation  having  admitted  the  principle,  I  think  we  may  rest  perfectly 
assured  that  they  will  continue  the  good  work.  There  has  been  no  resolution  to 
the  efiect  that  hydrants  shall  be  laid  down  throughout  the  City,  but  having 
admitted  the  principle,  and  having  seen  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for 
the  citizens  generally,  I,  in  my  own  mind,  should  not  have  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  principle  will  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

557.  Then  what  would  become  of  those  parts  of  the  City  which  are  supplied 
by  the  East  London  Company? — ^Those  parts  are  very  small,  but  the  East 
London  Company  must  be  coerced  into  giving  high  pressure;  of  course  we 
cannot  ourselves  control  the  East  London  Company. 

558.  I  suppose  when  you  have  got  these  hydrants  fully  supplied,  that  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  turncocks  altogether  ? — It  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  them,  but  we  have  no  control  over  the  turncocks,  because  they  are 
virtually  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  water  on  at  the  various  establishments, 
but  they  are  also  called  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  up  fire-plugs  for  extinguishing 
fire. 

559.  But  you  have  had  a  case  where  there  were  two  turncocks  ill  and  one 
absent,  and  had  to  go  to  a  fourth  before  you  could  find  one? — Having  hydrants, 
with  constant  pressure,  will  refilly  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  their  services. 
Engines  have  arrived  and  been  unable  to  get  Mater,  whereas  when  the  hydrants 
are  there  they  will  be  able  to  get  as  much  water  as  they  require. 

560.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  public  advantage  that  the  fire  brigade 
should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  police  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

561.  But  if  you  are  going  to  drill  all  your  policemen  as  firemen,  does  not  it 
come  to  that  ?— I  do  not  think  so ;  the  police  would  be  only  there  as  auxiliaries 
to  ihe  fire  brigade,  and  when  the  fire  brigade  came  they  would,  of  course,  take 
charge  of  the  fire  ;  the  police  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  keep  order,  and  to  keep 
the  place  perfectly  clear  of  the  mob.  When  a  fire  breaks  out,  the  policeman,  as 
a  rule,  has  the  first  notice  ;  he  springs  his  rattle,  and  he  would  be  drilled  into 
the  use  of  the  bone  and  the  hydrant,  and  he  could  immediately  apply  it,  and 
then  notice  would  be  given  to  every  fire  station,  both  within  the  City  and  alsa 
without,  if  necessary,  and  they  would  come  as  soon  as  possible ;  by  that  time  the 
fire  might  be  put  out  by  the  aid  of  the  policeman- 

562.  Supposing  the  City  were  fully  supplied  with  hydrants,  would  you  say 
by  all  means  keep  the  fire  brigade  and  the  police  as  distinct  forces  ? — Certainly. 
To  make  the  fire  brigade  and  the  police  one  body,  would  necessitate  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  dress  of  the  police,  because  a  policeman,  clothed  as  he  is,  is 
most  inefficient  as  an  active  fireman ;  he  would  do  very  well  for  using  the 
hydrant,  but  a  fireman  is  expected  to  have  ladders,  and  mount  them,  and  to  go 
into  every  hole  and  corner,  which  a  policeman  could  not  do  as  he  is  now 
clothed. 

563.  You  have  heard  that  Captain  Shaw  estimated  that  it  would  require 
100,000  hydrants  to  protect  London  ? — Yes. 

564.  Do  you  think  that  your  hydrants,  at  26/.  a  piece,  would  be  the  most 
economical  ? — If  they  are  more  efficient  of  course  they  would  be. 

565.  Did  you  not  say  that  your  hydrants  were  also  adapted  for  watering  the 
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street*?  —  Yes;  you  roust  remember  that  the  cost  of  the  hydrants  proper  is  Mr,  J.  L.  Shuter. 
about  6/.            "  M~"T'fl 

566.  You  stated  that  it  was  10/.  ?— There  is  the  placing  of  the  hydrant,  and  ^*  ^^^^  *^^- 
there  is  the  extra  sluice  valve  for  shutting  in  case  of  repair,  and  a  variety  of 

other  things,  but  if  you  take  the  hydrant  itself,  without  the  box,  aud  without  the 
various  appliances,  it  couies  to  much  less  than  10/.,  say  from  41.  to  5/. ;  that  is 
the  estimate  that  we  have  had,  and  if  any  persons  have  put  forward  the  state- 
ment that  the  cost  of  a  hydrant  was  2/.  or  3/.,  without  giving  any  idea  of  the 
actual  expense  connected  therewith,  it  is  a  false  inripressiun.  We  say  that  a 
hydrant  in  its  most  efficient  condition  for  all  working  purpose  s,  would  cost  from 
20/.  to  30/.  altogether.  The  hydrant  itself  you  may  put  down  at  a  cost  of  5/., 
but  if  yon  estimate  it  in  that  way  you  4:et  a  very  wrong  impression. 

567.  I  understand  Captain  Shaw's  hydrant,  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
so  fiar  as  I  can  recollect,  is  the  most  expensive  one  we  have  had  under  consiiler- 
ation,  worked  out  at  18/.  13^.,  everything  included,  but  you  say  the  City 
bydrants  will  cost  nearly  30  /.  ?— That  is  what  we  estimate  the  maximum  will 
be;  we  always  like  to  t^ike  sufficient  margin  when  we  go  to  the  Court  to  ask 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  laid  out,  and  if  we  can  spend  20,000  /.  instead  of 
30,000  /.  we  would  much  rather  do  it. 

568.  Mr*  Onslow,]  Would  you  kindly  look  at  those  drawings  of  hydrants  in 
the  Appendix  before  us  {exhibiting  the  same  to  the  IVitness)  ;  is  the  one  which 
you  have  laid  down  shown  in  this  Appendix? — No,  ours  are  double;  these  are 
all  siiigle. 

569.  Supposing  the  Committee  were  to  recommend  that  there  should  be  high 
pressure  constantly  in  London,  and  hydrants  all  over  the  metropolis,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  those  hydrants  should  be  uniform  r— ^No ;  that  they  should  be 
uniform  so  ftir  as  the  waterway  is  concerned,  but  there  are  so  many  details  con- 
nected with  them ;  I  would  recommend  that  no  hydrant  be  put  down  unless 
there  was  a  good  waterway. 

570.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  laying  down 
expensive  hydrants  like  yours  all  over  London  r — I  do  not  consider  our  hydrants  « • 
are  particularly  expensive,  if  you  take  them  as  I  have  put  them  down.     If  you 

take  the  hydrant  itself,  and  then  the  laying  ir  down,  and  then  the  laying  of 
branches  to  the  mains,  we  estimate  that  the  cost  will  be  about  what  I  have 
stated;  but  if  you  take  individual  hydrants,  laid  on  to  a  main  where  there  is 
constant  pressure,  without  having  to  go  tx)  that  expense,  which  we  ought  not 
have  to  bear,  but  which  should  be  borne  by  the  water  companies,  then  it  would 
materially  lessen  the  cost. 

571.  The  reason  of  your  hydrants  being  so  close  to  one  another  in  the  City 
of  London,  is  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  there,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

572.  Do  you  consider  there  is  a  necessity  for  the  rest  of  London  that  these 
hydrants  should  be  only  70  or  80  yards  apart  ? — ^The  rest  of  London  is  differ- 
ently placed^  but  if  the  hydrants  were  further  apart  than  we  propose  pladng 
them,  we  do  not  think  they  would  be  so  efficient  as  those  that  we  are  placing. 
It  would  certahily  necessitate  the  use  of  engines,  because  if  you  had  hydrants 
150  yards  apart,  although  each  hydrant  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  the'middle 

.  of  that  distance,  if  you  had  sufficient  length  of  hose,  yet  you  would  require  a 
very  considerable  length  of  hose. 

57.3*  I  presume  it  is  the  case  that  putting  down  a  hydrant  through  an  us- 
phalte  or  wood  pavement,  is  more  expensive  than  through  a  stone  pavement  ? — 
Jt  is  a  little. 

574.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
in  the  expense?— The  only  difference  is  that  when  we  take  up  asphalte  the 
Asphalte  Company,  who  are  being  employed  by  us,  require  that  it  be  filled  in 
with  concrete ;  there  is  that  difference. 

575.  You  cannot  give  us  a  calculation  showing  the  difference ? — No;  the 
engineer  will  be  better  able  to  give  you  that  information. 

576.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  different  water  companies  in  London 
besides  the  New  River  Company  ? — I  have  had  experience  of  no  other  company 
than  the  New  River  Company. 

577.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  propnety  of  amalgamating  all  the  water 
0.88.  G  companies? 
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IAt.  J. L.  Bhtter.   companies? — Yes;  we  have  considered  tlie  propriety  of  the  water  companies 

being  in  the  hands  of  ^  metropolitan  authority. 

22  March  1877.        ^^g    yf[^^^  metropolitan  authority  ? — An  authority.     We  have  had  that  under 
our  consideration,  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Works, 

579.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know,  as  chairman  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  what  conclusion  you  have  come  to  ? — ^The  conclusion 
we  have  come  to  is,  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  that  the  control  of  the 
water  should  be  out  of  the  hands  of  private  companies. 

580  Tliat  it  should  be  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works?— I  did  not 
SHy  that.  / 

581.  You  have  not  yet  come  to  that  conclusion  ? — We  have  not  yet  come  to 
that  conclusion. 

582.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  question  of  expense  ? — Yes ;  we  have  had 
that  under  our  couhideration. 

583.  Did  you  frame  any  estimate? — ^I  think  the  estimate  was  about 
15,000,000  /.  or  18,000,000  L  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  profitable  investment 
to  the  metropolis  generally. 

584.  Does  ttrat  include  the  New  River  Company  ? — I  think  so. 

585.  It  includes  them  all  r— I  think  so.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  have  not  gone 
fully  into,  ul though  it  came  under  our  notice.  I  think  Sir  James  Hogg  can 
tell  you  more  about  it  than  I  can. 

586.  We  have  l)ad  evidence  from  Mr.  Chadwick  that  the  average  dividend 
of  the  water  companies  in  London  was  7  per  cent.  ?— Somewhere  thereabouts. 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  pay  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 

587.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  you,  having  gone  into  this  question,  that  the 
dividend  being  7  per  cent-,  taking  it  all  round,  the  maximum  price  of  buying 
up  all  the  waier  companies  would  be  18,000,000  /•? — I  think  that  is  about  what 
it  has  been  estimated  at,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  be  a>ked  about  that  matter. 
I  expected  my  examination  would  pertain  to  fire  only. 

588.  Chairman.]  Following  that  matter  up,  I  suppose  one  of  the  considera- 
tions you  have  in  view  would  be  that,  by  amalgamating  the  compaoies  you 
would  practically  diminish  the  expense  of  working,  and  al^o  that  vou  would 
be  enabled  to  get  the  highest  pressure  that  you  have  in  any  one  of  the  com- 
panies?— Yes,  but  in  addition  to  that  we  have  taken  the  water  supply  of  the 
metropolis  and  the  City  into  consideration  for  other  purposes  than  for  fire ;  it  is 
a  very  large  question,  and  one  that  must  be  looked  upon  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view. 

589.  That  we  are  not  able  to  go  into  here,  but  for  the  purposes  we  have 
to  inquire  into,  the  combination  of  the  companies  on  the  one  hand  would  give 
you  a  greater  pressure? — And  uniform  pressure. 

590.  And  you  could  get  the  highest  pressure  available  in  any  company? — 
Quite  so. 

591.  There  is  another  question  which  occurs  to  me  with  regard  to  the  expense 
of  your  hydrants.  Mr.  Kerrey's  evidence  before  this  Committee,  as  I  stated, 
was  very  much  below  what  you  pointed  ouU  Mr.  Berrey  is  asked  at  Question 
7384,  '*  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Committee  that  hydrants  would  not  be 
satisfactory  for  London,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  very  much  in  excess  (as  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  said,  over  10  L  eaob\  for  placing  them  in  London.*'  To 
which  he  replied,  '*  That  must  be  a  mistake  altogether,  or  the  matter  must  be 
under  very  bad  management,  if  they  cost  anything  like  half  that  amount.**  And 
then  at  Question  7406^  he  is  asked  :  ^^  Supposing  a  bingle  authority  existed  in 
London  with  a  determination  of  carrying  this  out,  you  believe  you  might  carry 
it  out  at  u  cost,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  to  that  which  you  had  to  undergo  in 
Manchester,  with  the  like  result  of  efficiency.*'  To  which  he  replies,  "  I  think 
so  ;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not,  if  the  matter  were  well  managed ;  it  entirely 
depends  upon  that."  Still,  notwithstanding  that  you  adhere  to  your  opinion 
that  what  has  been  done  in  Manchester  at  so  much  reduced  a  cost,  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  metropolis?— I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  has  been  done  at  such 
reduced  cost.  They  simply  say  the  cost  of  the  hydrant.  The  cost  of  *^  Simp- 
son's '*  hydrant  simply  is  about  5  I. 

592.  Mr.  Berrey  states  the  cost  of  hydrants,  in  answer  to  Question  7379?  at 
30^.  each,  and  then  he  is  asked  :  "  That  would  include  merely  the  placing  of  the 
box  and  the  hydrant  upon  the  main ;  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  service 
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pipe  to  take  it  to  the  side  of  tbe  street;"  to  which  he  replies  :  ''  It  does  not  ia- 
ckide  the  branch  pipe,  but  otily  the  hydrant  proper  attached  to  the  main  pipe ;" 
and  then  he  is  asked  at  duestion  7381,  '^  And  that  you  lay  down  in  Manchester 
at  a  cost  of  about  30  s.  eacJi  r"  to  which  he  replies :  *^  W.^  lay  that  down  in 
Manchester  at  a  cost  of  about  304.  upon  a  new  main,  and  for  about  21.  \5  s. 
upon  an  existing  main,  because  the  soil  has  to  be  excavated,  and  the  existing 
muin  has  to  be  broken,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  time  lost  under 
those  circumstances.  (Q.)  Have  you  ever  consi^red  tlie  question  whether, 
looking  at  the  metropolis,  such  a  hydrant  could  be  placed  upon  the  mains  of 
the  metropolis  for  a  similar  cost  ?  (^.)  I  believe  so  ;  the  only  difference  is 
tbis^  that  1  am  informed  that  in  some  places  the  pressure  is  very  light,  and  from 
the  evidence  we  have  bad  liere  to-day  tliat  appears  to  be  so.**  Then  he  goes  on 
to  the  question  I  first  began  with  about  the  10  /.,  which,  he  says,  must  be  a  case 
of  mismanagement  if  it  is  true  ? — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  We  will 
go  a  little  more  into  it,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  shall  not  hav«  tb  go  back 
upon  our  decision. 

593.  Mr.  Hankey.']  If  those  hydrants  were  fixed,  you  said  they  would  be 
applicable  for  watering  the  streets  when  folly  carried  oat  ? — Yes. 

594.  That  would  save  all  the  expense  M'  the  carts  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
present  expense  ot  the  watering  ? — It  might  save  some  of  the  expense  of  the 
water  carts,  but  it  would  not  save  the  necessity  of  having  carts  to  remove  the 
mud. 

595.  But  all  the'expense  of  water  carts  would  be  saved,  would  it  not  ? — No, 
1  do  not  think  that.  What  we  propose  more  particularly  is  for  tbe  washing  of 
the  streets ;  the  washing  of  the  streets  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
tfaem  particularly  clean ;  we  keep  them  clean  now,  but  we  should  keep  them 
much  cleaner. 

596.  Mr.  Hardcastle7\  You  could  not  water  with  those  pipes  when  the  traffic 
was  going  on,  I  presume  r — You  can  do  so,  if  it  is  necessary. 


Mr.  J,  L.  Shuter. 
8B  Mvrdh  1877. 


Mr.  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose,  Architect,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

597.  Chairmafu]  I  believe  you  have  given  great  attention  to  the  question  of 
fire-proof  construction? — I  have  given  some  attention  to  it. 

598.  And  also  to  tlie  question  of  security  against  fire? — ^I  have. 

599.  Would  you  state  what  relation  you  bear  to  the  City  i — I  am  Surveyor  to 
the  fabric  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

600.  Considering  this  question  of  fire  and  its  effect  upon  the  City  and  the 
property  in  it,  and  considering  also  the  reference  vvhich  has  been  made  to  this 
Committee  to  investigate  the  means  of  providing  better  security  in  theatres  and 
places  of  public  amusement,  have  you  looked  into  the  matter  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  is  there  anything  which  you  can  suggest  to  the  Committee  ? — I  have 
not  looked  at  it  broadly  upon  that  point,  but  still  I  think  the  experience  gained 
in  endeavouring  to  protect  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  from  injury  by  fire  may  be 
applicable  to  the  general  subject.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  simple  ca«t-iron  con* 
strucfiou  has  ever  6atisfactx>rily  resisted  fire.  Whenever  fire  has  been  satisfac- 
torily resisted  it  has  been  by  some  kind  of  construction,  either  of  solid  brick- 
work  or  where  cement  and  plaster  has  been  largely  used.  The  method  which 
I  have  applied  partly  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Philip 
Brannon,  c.B^  which  was  carried  out  fur  him  by  a  company  which  I  do  not 
think  IS  now  at  vvork,  named  Elsdon  &  Co.  I  believe  he  is  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Robinson,  for  carrying  out  his  works ;  at 
any  rate  he  will  be  able  to  explain  that  himself,  but  the  method  consists  of  this : 
On  the  surface  that  it  is  intended  to  construct  to  resist  fire  he  places  a  network 
of  iron  wire  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  upon  that  he  places  a  cement  of 
selenitic  lime  and  the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoanut;  of  course  there  was  a 
method  well  known  in  our  art  of  employing  cow-dung  mixed  with  lime  in 
tlu»e  parts  of  the  plastering  inside  flues  where  fire  has  most  to  be 
resisted,  and  that  has  been  found  extremely  efficacious ;  in  fact  it  is 
the    best    we    know.     Mr.   Brannon   introduced    cocoanut    fibre   in    place 
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of  the  small  attenuated  and  chopped  material  which  the  cow  naturally  pro- 
duces, and  this  gives  a  ranch  greater  tenacity  to  the  materiaL  Then  another 
part  of  the  operation  is  that  he  subjects  the  material  so  formed  to  great  pres- 
sure by  bringing  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  it  which  indurates  it  very  much.  By 
that  means  he  has  made  a  door  no  thicker  than  a  wooden  door,  which  is  quite 
as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  a  wooden  door*.  I  have  seen  one  which  he 
told  me  had  been  used  in  a  stable,  and  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse  without 
any  serious  impression  being  made  upon  it.  What  I  saw  myself  was  a  door  of 
his  manufacture  put  beside  another  ordinary  framed  door,  and  heaped  with 
bricks  until  botli  showed  signs  of  deflection,  but  the  Brannon  door  certainly 
stood  very  decidedly  more  weight  than  the  other  door.  They  both  recovered 
themselves  upon  the  weight  being  removed,  hut  this  material,  though  not  more 
than  li  inch  thick,  will  resist  an  enormous  power  of  fire.  1  have  been  in  a 
bouse  at  Edmonton  or  Tottenham  where  he  had  a  large  fire  of  faguots  on  a 
floor  built  of  his  material,  surrounded  by  partitions  of  the  same  sort,  which 
was. set  on  fire  and  made  a  roaring  blaze.  It  burnt  out  the  windows,  wliich 
were  iron  casements,  the  iron  twisting  about  like  ribbons,  but  I  stood  against 
the  partitiim,  and  I  stood  on  the  thin  floor  which  served  both  as  a  floor  and  ceil- 
ing, but  without  feeling  any  more  than  a  very  gentle  warmth.  That  experiment 
and  the  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  material  satisfied  me  that  it  was 
extremely  valuable  in  case  of  fire ;  so  that  I  think  that  part  of  our  Cajthedral, 
that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  wooden  framework  of  the  dome  which  is  protected, 
is  safe  from  any  of  the  ordinary  fires  which  might  be  there  generated ;  and  I 
presume  that  the  same  method  carried  out  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  it 
might  be  made  effective  even  in  the  storage  of  cotton, 

601.  Do  you  think  you  could  apply  that  to  theatres  and  other  buildings? — It 
could  be  applied  to  theatres  perfectly.  Any  ordinary  quantity  of  drapery  or 
stage  lumber  might  be  burnt  on  one  side  of  one  of  these  partitions  not  thicker 
than  that  book  with  perfect  impunity. 

602.  Without  any  risk  of  the  building  itself  catching  fire  ? — Without  any  risk 
of  the  building  itself  catching  fire. 

603.  Is  the  Cathedral  insured  at  present  r— The  Cathedral  is  insured  at  present 
to  the  extent  of  about  90,000  /. 

604-  I  suppose  the  insurance  has  not  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  this 
material  being  used  ? — No,  we  have  made  no  application  on  that  ground. 

605.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  this  system? — I  think  it  is 
about  either  four  or  five  years  that  it  has  been  known. 

606.  I  suppose  it  has  not  been  tried  to  your  knowledge  in  any  of  these  newly 
constructed  theatres,  has  it  r — No ;  1  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it  if  it  had 
been,  but  1  have  not  heard  of  it. 

607.  But  as  a  security  and  protection  against  fire  in  any  place  likely  to  expose 
many  people  to  danger,  it  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  great  additional  security  ? 
—  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  thatit  would  be  perfectly  secure  if  it  were  done 
in  a  sufficiently  solid  manner. 

608.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  cost  of  this  material  ? — It  cost  us 
about  7  s.  6  d.  a  square  yard.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  company  gained  any- 
thing by  it,  but  tiiat  was  very  much  from  their  mismanagement  rather  than  the 
costliness  of  the  material  itself. 

609.  And  therefore  it  is  a  very  reasonable  material  to  use?— Extremely  so. 
The  whole  cost  of  protecting  that  segment  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  which  serves 
as  the  access  to  the  top  through  the  timber-work  of  the  dome  was  less  than 
1,000  L 

610.  And  in  protecting  the  approaches  and  galleries  of  theatres,  it  would, 
from  its  power  of  resistiiig  heat,  give  a  veiy  much  greater  security  than  at  pre- 
sent exists?— 1  should  think  it  would  give  as  great  security  as  a  brick 
arch  sufficiently  solid  to  dispense  with  iron  ribs. 

611.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  suppose  a  brick  arched  building  is  the  best 
protection  against  fire  ? — Yes;  hut  its  power  of  resistance  is  impaired  when  cast- 
iron  is  used  in  its  construction. 

612.  Or  stone.  Captain  Shaw*s  evidence  is  that  nothing  is  more  insecure 
than  iron  and  stone  together  ? — Quite  so.  Some  kinds  of  stone  will  resist  fire 
very  well,  but  very  few. 

613.  This  material  would  be  even  equal  to  a  brick  arch  ?— I  think  80. 

614.  Is 
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614.  Is  fhcre  any  other  suggestion  which  you  would  wish  to  make  with  regard  ^'• 

to  the  question  of  giving  greater  security  to  buildings  against  fire  ? — It  is  a  very     '"  ^^J—!^' 
complicated  question.     Of  course  making  access  and  egress  easy  is  a  matter  of    ^^  March  1877. 
great  moment,  but  for  really  protecting  the  ingress  and  exit  I  should  hare  the 
very  greatest  confidence  in  this  invention  of  Mr.  Brannon's.     It  should  be  ob- 
served that  it  requires  to  be  used  with  great  care,  because  parts  of  the  work  are 
soon  concealed  from  the  eye,  and  may  be  very  bad. 

615.  'J'he  material  requires  watching  while  it  is  being  constructed?  —  It 
does. 

^\^.  It  has  not,  as  I  understand  you^  been  used  at  all  largely  ?— It  has  Hot 
been  used  largely. 

617.  Therefore  there  has  not  been  much  practical  experience  in  the  working 
of  it  ? — No ;  but  the  experiment  of  the  fire  which  had  been  made  purposely  to 
test  it  in  a  small  way  was  complete  ;  a  great  many  people  have  witnessed  the  ex- 
periment ;  it  has  been  done  several  times  over  in  Edmonton. 

618.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  the  building  yourself? — 
In  the  building ;  both  in  the  passage  contiguous  to  the  fire  and  over  the  room 
and  on  the  top  of  the  fire. 

619.  The  fire  was  burning  underneath  you,  and  you  were  protecteJ  by  this 
flooring,  and  the  strength  of  the  fire  was  sufficient  to  twist  the  iron  of  the  windows 
in  the  manner  you  have  described  ?— Guite  so. 

620.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  Hoor  above  was  just  slightly  warm  ? — 
duite  so. 

621.  That  would  be  practically  a  security,  even  in  large  warehouses,  against 
the  fire  spreading  from  one  floor  to  another  r— Of  course  when  a  fire  takes  hold 
of  a  very  large  quantity,  of  material  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  prevent  its 
spreading. 

622.  Was  the  floor  of  the  same  thickness  as  you  described  the  door  to  have 
been  ? — No  ;  it  was  probably  six  or  seven  inches  thick. 

623.  How  do  they  lay  it  in  constructing  a  floor  of  that  sort?— It  is  on  the 
system  of  iron  ribs,  but  tlie  material  itself  helps  the  adhenon  of  the  iron ;  the 
iron  itself  is  put  together  in  an  extremely  inexpensiye  manner,  because  there  are 
no  rivettings  or  expensive  joints  required  ;  you  may  Suppose  a  tie  rod  and  an 
arch  rod  comtnned ;  instead  of  being  brought  together  with  a  web  of  iron  and 
rivetted  as  is  the  usual  way  to  the  girders,  as  one  sees  everywhere,  these  are 
connected  one  with  another  by  wire  twisted  backwards  and  forwards ;  that  is 
embedded  in  the  whole  mass  of  concrete  which  forms  the  floor,  so  that  thqr 
cannot  move  in  themselves ;  they  are  sealed  together. 

624.  It  is  practically  a  species  of  concrete? — It  is  practically  a  species  of 
concrete  strengthened  with  iron  ribs,  but  the  concrete  itself  forges,  us  it 
were,  the  ribs  together. 

625.  The  concrete  itself  protects  the  ribs  from  the  heat,  and  prevents  them 
from  being  twisted,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  exposed  ?—  Quite  so. 

626.  It  is  laid  somewhat  the  same  way  as  you  lay  an  ordinary  concrete  floor  ? 
— Qnite  so;  except  that  in  laying  a  concrete  floor  the  ribs  are  prepared  in  a 
solid  manner,  being  ribbed  and  rivetted  and  flanged,  but  in  this  it  is  done  in  a 
simpler  manner, 

627.  In  this  case  it  is  worked  into  the  mass  of  the  concrete  ?-^Quite  so. 

628.  Mr.  Onslow?\  One  of  the  suggestions  of  the  coroner's  inquest  upon  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  burnt  in  the  fire  at  tiie  Brooklyn  Theatre,  was  that  in 
the  erection  of  any  building  intended  for  theatrical  purposes  there  should  be  a 
wall  dividing  the  tlieatre  fron)  the  auditorium  ;  do  you  think  it  quite  feasible 
for  that  wall  to  be  built  of  your  material  \ — Qnite  so. 

629.  What  is  the  name  of  this  material  ?— Mr.  IJrannan  calls  it  **  stone  felt.*' 

630.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  wall  itself  should  be  built  of  this 
material,  or  that  the  wall  should  be  built  of  brick  and  overlaid  with  this  material  ? 
— Where  he  uses  brick  he  does  not  use  this  material ;  he  considers  that  brick- 
work is  equally  good,  hut  if  brickw6rk  is  not  used  bo  would  construct  the  work 
of  a  ribbing  of  iron  wire  clothed  with  a  kind  of  concrete. 

631.  How  thick  would  a  wall  be  built  of  this  material? — In  the  case  of  a  wall 
it  wtiuld  be  thicker  than  in  the  case  of  the  door  I  mentioned,  but  not  very  much 
thicker;  they  would  build  a  wall  of  very  considerable  extent  not  more  than  six 
inches  thick. 
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Mr.  632.  Would  that  be  sufficienily  strong  to  hold  up  the  roof  of  a  tlieatre? — ^I 

F.  C,  Penroft.     ^  not  wish  to  jjive  a  positive  answer  to  that  question  as  to  what  would  be  the 
aa  M^r^  iBt?.    thickness  required  to  support  the  roof^  but  I  have  seen  walb  of  that  thickness 
which  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  strength* 

633.  Chairman.']  Can  you  give  the  relative  strength  as  between  gravel  or 
pebble  concrete  and  this  new  material  ? — This  must  be  vastly  stronger. 

634.  I  ask  you  that  because  the  tests  concrete  has  stood  are  verj'  marvellous  ? 
— 1  should  think  that  this  would  have  twice  the  strength  of  a  concrete  wall, 
I  am  speaking  now  only  of  my  own  impression^  that  I  should  apprehend  that 
any  wall  which  would  oe  required  for  a  theatre  need  not  be  more  than  a  foot 
thick. 

635.  Mr.  Onslow.^  I  presume  you  could  use  this  material  in  the  present 
buildings,  that  is  to  say,  you  might  lay  this  over  a  wood  floor? — Certainly,  that 
is  done  in  our  present  work  at  SL  Paul's.  The  landings  are  wooden  floors  coated 
on  the  top,  bottom,  and  edges  with  this  material. 

636.  From  your  experience  would  you  say  that  stone  staircases  were  worse 
than  wood  to  put  into  theatres  ? — I  have  heard  that  said.  I  should  say  very 
decidedly  worse  than  wood  overlaid  with  this  material. 

637.  Is  this  cement  impervious  to  wet  ? — I  think  it  may  be.  I  have  never 
tried  it  in  that  way.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Brannon  say  that  he  considered  it  so  ; 
and  the  cottage  which  I  went  to  see  where  this  material  was  experimented  upon 
was  covered  with  a  flat  roof  of  this  material. 

638.  You  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  lay  down  staircases  and  balusters  wilii 
this  concrete  ? — It  would  not  lend  itself  to  the  forming  of  balusters,  but  it  would 
do  for  closed  parapets. 

639.  I  daresay  you  may  have  seen  other  appliances  of  this  sort  for  protec- 
tion from  fire.  I  suppose  one  may  gather  from  your  evidence  that  this  is  die 
best  of  all  you  have  seen  ? — I  think  it  is  the  best  of  all  1  have  seen  ;  it  certainly 
was  the  only  one  applicable  for  the  purpose  that  I  looked  at  it  for. 

640.  Chaimum.]  Have  you  ever  tried  the  extent  to  which  it  will  carry  its  own 
weight  taken  out  from  a  given  point  ?— No ;  I  have  not  tried  that 

641.  That  is  the  way  they  test  concrete? — ^I  know  that  Mr.  Bcaimon  has  the 
greatest  faith  in  its  tenacity^  but  I  have  never  seen  any  experiments  of  that 
kind.. 

642.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  You  said  that  the  material  cost  7  s.6d.  a  square  yard; 
how  thick  would  that  be  ? — ^The  material  was  about  1^  inch  thidc. 

643.  How  high  can  you  get  water  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ? — We  fill  a  dstem 
at  about  70  feet  above  the  roadway^  and  there  is  some  pressure  left  in  the 
pipe. 

644.  Do  you  pump  it  up  higher  than  that  r — We  could  do  so,  but  the  store 
1^  water  which  we  have  for  the  upper  works  is  drawn  from  above ;  we  gather 
the  rain. 

645.  Then  in  a  long  dry  season  you  have  got  none,  I  presume  ? — We  never 
lose  more  than  a  very  little  by  evaporation  in  the  cisterns  in  which  we  stc^re  the 
water. 

646.  How  high  is  that  cistern  ? — About  320  feet  above  the  floor. 

647.  What  quantity  of  water  have  ycHi  at  that  inmaense  height  ? — We  gather 
the  water  round  the  dome  in  eight  large  cisterns,  and  pump  the  water  from 
thence  to  those  top  cisterns,  but  the  store  has  never  iieuled  at  all  in  any 
season. 

648.  You  havo  always  had  an  ample  store  of  water  from  the  rain  ? — We  have 
always  our  cisterns  full,  which  woulo  give  a  very  considerable  supply  in  case  of 
accident. 

649.  Bo  you  keep  any  firemen  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ?— Not  as  regular 
firemen ;  we  have  a  night  watchman  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  repcnrt  any 
fire.   ^ 

650.  But  supposing  at  the  height  of  200  feet  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  ? — 
Some  of  our  workmen  are  instructed  what  to  do ;  and  they  would  run  to  Watliog- 
street  for  further  assistance* 

651.  How  many  watchmen  have  you  at  night? — ^We  have  one  maa  at  night, 
but  there  are  perhaps  eight  or  nine  people  during  working  hours  there. 

652.  Chairman.]  Practically  you  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  build- 
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Mr 

ings ;   you  are   dependent  upon  the  fire  brigade   for  material  assistance  ? —      F,  C.  Petirose. 

653.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Have  you  instructed  tlie  Watliug-street  people  how  to     *^  ^^^  **''" 
make  use  of  your  appliances  ? — We  have. 

654.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk.]  You  say  it  is  four  years  since  this  invention  came 
forward  before  the  public  r — Yes ;  four  or  five  yeare, 

655.  Do  you  know  why  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  a  larger  deji^ree  than  it 
has? — ^I  believe  that  it  has  been  owing  to  Mr.  Brannon's  difficulty  in  forming;  a 
company,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Robinson  is  now  in  treaty  with  him  for  extending 
the  business. 

656.  Has  it  been  applied  to  many  places?— It  has  not  been  applied  to 
many. 

657.  Because  from  what  you  say  it  appears  to  me  a  feasible  thing,  but  still 
the  public  have  not  adopted  it  ?  —There  are  other  instances  of  that. 

658.  It  is  not  in  reference  to  this  that  you  speak  about  the  theatres? — Quite 
80.     I  have  no  experience  about  theatres. 

659.  Did  you  say  it  was  equally  as  good  as  brickwork  ? — It  is  stronger  than 
its  equivalent  of  brickwork. 

660.  But  you  say  that  in  applying  it  to  theatres  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  wall 
or  an  arch  of  brickwork  ?  —  It  would  be  stronger  than  brickwork,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  resist  fire  better  than  brickwork. 

66 1.  Suppose  you  could  have  the  alternative  to  take  brickwork,  or  this 
material  to  do  any  particular  thing,  which  would  be  the  best  ? — It  depends  upon 
80  many  circumstances  that  I  cannot  answer  the  question  in  that  form.  Tiiere 
is  the  question  of  the  foundation  and  the  size  of  the  openings  required;  this 
would  be  lighter  and  more  eagily  managed  than  brickwork. 

662.  And  therefore  more  convenient  for  high  elevated  positions?— Yes,  but 
still  if  there  is  sufficient  foundation,  and  a  sufficient  mass  of  brickwork,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  one  is  better  than  the  other. 

663.  Mr.  Forsffth.\  Oould  you  build  the  walls  and  floors  of  a  house  entirely 
of  this  **  stone  felt "  ?— Yes. 

664.  And  now  as  comparing  the  expense  of  this  *'  stone  felt "  with  ordinary 
concrete,  which  is  very  much  in  use  now,  what  would  be  the  expense  of  a 
€K)ttage  or  a  house  built  with  the  "  stone  felt "  ? — ^The  "  stone  felt  *'  would  (cost 
the  most. 

665.  What  per^centage  more  do  you  think  ?— I  have  no  experience  which 
enables  me  to  say ;  perhaps  as  much  again,  but  I  would  rather  not  go  into 
tfant 

666.  As  compared  with  brick  what  would  the  expense  be  ? — ^About  the  same 
as  brickworic  I  think.  A  floor  would  cost  a  trifle  more  than  a  wooden  floor,  but 
then  it  would  be  fire-proof. 

667.  Has  die  material  ever  been  applied  to  any  public  buildings  yet  ? — I  think 
n^  except  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

« 

668.  Chcdrman.]  You  are  an  Architect,  I  believer — I  am.  Mr.  A.  CcUes. 

669.  And  as  such  you  have  had  some  experience  in  the  metropolis  in  the  way  

q{  applying  a  system  of  hydrants,  have  you  not? — I  have  laid  down  a  system  of 
hydrants  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

670.  You  laid  down,  did  you  not,  the  system  of  hydrants  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  before  this  Committee  ? — I  did  so. 

671.  That  was  recently  I  believe? — It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1875. 

672.  First,  are  you  able  to  state  what  the  w  ater  company  is  that  supplies 
that  part  of  the  town  ? — ^The  New  River  Company  supplies  it. 

673.  They  give  you  a  higher  pressure  than  some  of  the  other  companies,  as 
we  are  told  ? — I  believe  the  pressure  is  higher  than  that  of  some  other  companies. 

674.  When  you  applied  those  hydrants  had  you  previously  made  any  experi- 
ments with  reference  to  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  heights  of  the  jets 
you  could  get  ? — I  had  no  means  of  making  experiments  of  that  kind,  but  I 
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Mr.  A.  Caies.     comrouuicated  with  Mr.  Muir,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and  upon  the  infor- 

xnation  he  gave  me  I  based  my  plan. 
2a  March  1877.        g^^    ^m  y^^^  desciibe  that  plan  to  ilie  Committee  ?— I  have  brought  a  plan 

of  the  Temple,  shovring  the  whole  system  of  mains,  and  the  position  of  the 

hydrants. 

676.  Had  you  to  establish  new  mains  in  this  instance  ?— We  had  to  establish 
entirely  new  mains,  and  thus  the  establishment  of  the  hydrants  was  simply  in- 
cidental to  the  formation  of  a  new  system  of  water  supply  for  the  Temple.  Pre- 
viously to  the  autumn  of  1875  the  Temple  was  supplied  by  a  lead  main  about  3^ 
inches  in  diameter,  which  was  exceedingly  defective,  and  continually  out  of  re- 
pair; it  was  so  tortuous  and  defective  that  it  diminished  the  pressure,and  altogether 
the  water  supply  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  'I'he  Temple,  occupying 
a  very  peculiar  position  as  regards  its  nccesses,  there  being  only  two  carriaije 
entrances,  one  from  Middle  Temple-lane  and  the  other  from  Whitefriars,  ^as 
not  approached  so  rfeadily  by  the  ordinary  fire  engines  as  it  would  be  if  it  were 
in  the  main  street.  The  courts  and  passages  were  very  narrow,  and  the  main 
supplied  water  in  such  small  quantities  that  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire  it 
would  have  been  entirely  inefficient. 

677.  That  was  the  system  thai  you  found  there  ?—  Yes,  a  system  which  had 
been  in  existence  perhaps  for  100  years.  The  main  was  a  very  old  one.  I 
reported  to  the  Benchers  upon  the  matter,  and  1  represented  that  as  the  old  main 
must  be  relaid,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  provide  better 

frotection  for  the  pro|)erty  of  the  society  by  the  use  of  hydrants.  In  the  result 
was  authorised  to  relay  the  whole  system,  and  carry  out  my  recommendations. 
I  laid  down  a  main  frc^m  the  12-inch  New  River  main  in  Fleet-street  to  the  7-inch 
main  in  Whitefriars,  connecting  Fleet-street  with  the  Whitefriars  main,  so  that 
in  case  of  the  main  in  Fleet-street  being  shut  off*  for  repairs  I  receive  my  supply 
from  Whitefriars,  and  from  that  central  main  I  laid  down  branches. 

678.  What  was  the  size  of  the  main  you  laid  down?— A  7-inch  main, 
the  same  as  in  Whitefriars;  from  that  I  laid  down  a  6-inch  branch  along 
Crown  Oflice-row,  and  from  both  branches  to  the  different  courts  and  pas- 
sage^. 

679.  And  upon  which  of  those  mains  did  you  place  the  hydrants  r — None  of 
the  bydrailts  are  placed  directly  upon  mains  ;  tney  are  all  upon  branches  from 
the  mains. 

680.  What  are  the  sizes  of  the  branches?  —  The  branches  vary  in  size; 
those  to  the  hydrants  are  three  inches,  and  throughout  the  Inner  Temple  there 
are  37  external  hydrants. 

68i.  At  what  distance  apart? — They  have  not  been  regulated  by  distances  so 
much  as  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  locality  ;  the  distance^i  do  not 
exceed  about  150  feet ;  and  where  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  church, 
the  hall,  and  the  library,  in  some  cases  are  less. 

682.  Are  those  the  single  or  the  double  hydrants  which  we  have  heard  spoken 
of  to-day  by  the  gentleman  representing  the  Corporation  of  the  Chy  of  London  ? 
— They  are  single  hydrants  fixed  in  boxes,  which  are  flush  with  the  level  of  the 
pavement  or  the  road.  The  stand  pipes,  which  are  provided  to  be  screwed  on  to 
them  for  the  fixing  on  of  the  hose,  have  double  outlets,  so  that  two  branches 
may  be  fixed. 

683.  After  they  were  fixed  did  you  test  them  as  to  height  ?  — Yes,  I  did  so. 

684.  What  height  did  you  get  with  both  hoses  attached  ? — I  tested  every  one 
of  the  hydrants,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  take  the  instance  of  Figtree-court,  which  is 
in  a  very  confined  situation,  surrounded  by  hi«:h  buildings. 

685.  Is  that  the  highest,  or  the  average  height  of  the  level? — It  is  about  the 
average  level ;  it  is  only  approached  by  exceedingly  narrow  passages,  so  narrow 
that  the  ordinary  hose  reels  cannot  pass,  and  those  in  use  at  the  Temple  were 
therefore  made  purposely  of  less  width  than  usual ;  engines  could  only  approach 
by  King's  Bench  Walk  and  the  Terrace,  or  Middle  Temple-lane,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  a  considerable  length  of  hose  from  any  fire-engine  to  reach  a 
fire  in  that  locality.  I  lixed  one  hydrant  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  upon 
the  stand-post  which  was  screwed  on  there,  I  put  two  lengths  of  hose  with  two 
branches.  v 

686.  What  length  of  hose? — Each  of  them  was  the  ordinary  40  feet  length; 
the   jet  was    thrown    clear,  above   the    parapet    of   the   highest  building  of 
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Crown  OfBce-row,  the  height   of  which  exceeds  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mr. -4.  Cedes. 

pavement.  

687.  Did  you  test  them  on  a  larger  scale  to  see  whether  your  8up[)ly  of  water  ^^  March  1877- 
was  continuous  ? — I  did  so,  in  this  instance ;  I  first  put  on  one  branch,  I  then 

added  nnother,  and  I  then  brought  from  Crown  Office  Row,  from  the  same  main 
which  serves  Figtree  Court,  two  other  bran«'.hes,  and  the  jets  given  by  each  of 
those  four,  when  the  four  were  in  action,  were  practically  of  the  same  height 
and  apparently  the  same  force  as  when  only  one  was  given. 

688.  Notwithstanding  th^t  some  of  them  had  a  greater  length  of  hose 
attacheii  r — Some  of  them  had  a  greater  length  of  hose  attached,  namely,  those 
which  were  brought  from  Crown  Office  Row ;  they  would  have  in  one  case 
three  lengths,  making  120  feet,  and  in  the  other  case  two  lengths,  making 
80  feet. 

689.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  here  that  when  you  get  on  not  a  very 
high  pressure  a  very  long  length  of  hose,  the  friction  of  the  length  of  the  hose 
itself  reduces  the  force  of  the  water ;  you  stated  that  you  did  nut  find  that  there 
was  any  reduction  owing  to  the  length  of  the  hose? — ^The  pressure  appears  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  any  perceptible  difference,  because  the  longer 
lengths  of  hose  were  attached  more  directly  to  the  larger  main,  thus  equalising 
the  conditions. 

690.  Although  the  pressure  was  only  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  New  River 
Company  ?— Yes. 

691.  Now  was  your  experiment  made  with  any  notice  to  the  company  before 
you  made  it,  or  did  you  take  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  ordinary  daijy  supply 
which  existed  r — Upon  that  occasion  notice  had  been  given  to  the  company, 
and  their  inspector  attended. 

692.  Was  there  any  deficiency  in  the  pressure  at  the  time  the  experiment 
was  being  made  ? — Not  in  any  way.  After  that  experiment,  I  thought  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  whether  any  difference  would  be  made  in  the  jet  by 
putting  several  branches  on  the  same  main,  and  in  front  of  the  library,  on  the 
terrace,  there  are  five  hydrants.  I  put  one  length  of  hose,  with  a  branch,  to 
each  of  them,  and  directed  them  to  the  library,  and  to  Paper  Buildings,  and 
I  found  there  was  no  perceptible  difference. 

693.  It  was  a  continuous  supply,  which  you  could  depend  upon  ? — It  was  a 
continuous  supply,  which  I  could  depend  upon. 

694.  That  after  having  been  at  work  a  short  time,  there  was  no  apparent 
falling  ofi' in  the  pressure? — Certainly  not,  because  on  that  occasion  I  tested 
the  whole  of  those  hydrants.  I  began  at  one  end  of  the  Inn,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  tested  each  of  them  by  fixing  one  or  more  lengths  of  hose  and 
proving  the  jet.  This  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  pressure  between  those  first  tried  and  the  last. 

695.  Was  that  also  at  a  time  when  the  company  were  aware  that  you  were 
at  work  ? — It  was. 

696.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  to  test  the  working  subsequently  to 
that? — Yes,  I  have  made  several  since,  and  the  hydrants  are  tested  periodically 
to  ascertain  they  are  in  gogd  order,  and  the  pressure  of  water  satisfactory. 

697.  All  niade  with  the  knowledge  of  the  company? — No,  without  the  know- 
ledge either  of  the  men  employed  in  the  inn  or  of  the  company,  and  I  have 
found  the  results  invariably  satisfactory;  I  may  say  identical. 

698.  Therefore  you  infer  from  that,  that  where  you  have  the  pressure  which 
you  have  under  the  New  River  Company  at  present,  and  where  you  can  connect 
your  hydrants  in  the  way  you  have  done,  with  mains  which  have  constant  supply, 
you  do  get  a  hatisfactory  result  in  the  use  of  hydrants  ? — ^The  result  obtained  in 
the  Temple  is  hij^hly  satisfactory,  and  it  fully  realises  all  the  anticipations  I  had 
formed  of  it. 

699.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  cost;  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  has 
been  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  hydrants  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  the  cost  incurred 
by  adopting  hydrants  as  separate  from  the  whole  cost  of  the  work.  The  work 
has  been  not  simply  putting  down  the  hydrants,  but  it  has  been  the  remodelling 
of  the  whole  water  supply. 

700.  I  suppose  you  can  tell  the  Committee  what  the  actual  hydrant  itself 
cost.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence  to-day  that  the  City  proposed  to 
put  down  a  hydrant,  simple  in  itself,  costing  10/.;  we  have  Mr.  Berrey's  evi- 
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Mr.  A.  Cates.  dence  from  Manchester,  stating  that  these  hydrants  have  been  put  down  at 
22  M  ~ir78'77  ^^^^  ^^^*  *  ^  ^*^^  *^  know  whether  you  can  separate  from  your  general  calcu- 
lations, with  reference  to  expenses,  what  the  hydrants  each  individually  cost  ? — 
The  hydrant  which  I  adopted  here  was  made  according  to  a  special  pattern,  so 
as  to  provide  a  fuller  and  clearer  water-way  than  I  found  was  the  ease  with  the 
hydrants  which  were  ordinarily  sold  ;  the  cost  of  each  fixed  complete  was 
3L2s.6d. 

701 .  £.  3.  2  ^.  6  d.  was  the  cost  of  each  hydrant  fixed  complete  ? — ^The  hydrant 
fixed  on  to  the  seating  of  the  branch  from  the  main  brought  up  to  receive  it. 

702.  That  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  boxes? — It  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  the  boxes.  The  boxes,  and  the  brickwork  to  form  the  fi)undation  of  the 
boxes,  would  be  about  1  /.  0^.  9d.;  that  was  the  average  cost,  taking  them  all 
round. 

703.  That  makes  41.  3s.  3  dA — Yes ;  so  that  you  may  take  it  that  where  the 
flange  seating  of  the  brHUch  from  the  main  has  been  brougiit  up  to  the  proper 
level  to  receive  the  hydrant,  the  cost  of  the  hydrant,  including  the  cock  box  to 
protect  it,  fixed  complete,  was  4  /.  3  s.  3  d.y  exclusive  of  paving  works. 

704.  And  with  the  results  of  efficiency  which  you  describe? — They  were 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

705.  Does  that  include  sluice-valves  to  screw  down  in  case  of  repair? — It  is 
simply  the  hydraut  itself,  without  any  sluice-valves  or  stop-cocks  to  separate 
it  from  the  niain. 

706.  Have  you  any  system  by  which  you  do  separate  them  ? — I  have  not 
separated  those  hydiants  individually  from  the  mains,  because  I  have  adopted 
a  system  of  stop-cocks  and  sluice-valves  by  which  I  can  cut  off  the  service  into 
several  sections,  so  that  if  repair  is  needed  in  one  part  of  the  supply  the  rest  of 
the  Inn  is  not  interfered  with. 

707.  What  you  represent  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  1:o  go  to  an  additional 
expense  in  every  instance,  but  that  you  can  do  it  by  treating  it  in  sections  more 
economically? — In  this  case  it  was  possible  to  do  it  more  economically  by 
treating  it  in  sections;  but  the  Temple  occupies  a  peculiar  position,  as  the 
control  of  the  water  supply  within  our  gates  is  within  our  charge,  and  we  have 
no  turncocks  to  apply  to,  our  own  men  attending  to  the  water  supply. 

708.  Are  you  ahle  to  speak  at  all  as  to  the  amount  of  mains  that  exist 
similarly  charged  to  those  from  which  you  have  brought  your  own  pipes? — I  am 
not. 

709.  But,  from  your  experience  of  the  Temple,  you  believe  that,  even  with 
the  existing  water  supply  of  the  New  River  Company,  and  with  its  pressure, 
you  may  get  a  system  established  for  protection  against  fire  infinitely  greater 
than  what  the  present  system  in  London  generally  affords,  and  at  a  co?t  such 
as  you  have  describerl  ? — Certainly.  My  object  in  carrying  out  this  plan  was 
to  provide  such  appliances  that,  upon  the  outbreak  of  fire,  the  servants  of  the 

•  society  should  be  able  at  once,  by  simple  means,  to  attack  it  at  its  outbreak. 

710.  Of  course  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  hydrants  is,  that  if  your 
hose  is  ready,  almost  anybody  can  apply  it  ? — Yes ;  in  this  case  I  have  two 
places  of  deposit ;  two  engine-houses  where  hose-reels  and  all  necessary  ap- 
pliances are  kept.  The  head  porter  and  the  other  porters  have  the  keys  of 
those  stores,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  appliances 
should  be  used. 

711.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  police,  or  anybody  in  London,  if 
the  system  were  generally  applied  in  London,  using  it  vuth  material  advantage 
to  the  diminuiit)n  of  fire  r — Certainly  not,  if  with  the  hydrants,  or  near  at 
hand,  you  have  the  hose,  the  branch  pipes,  and  other  appliances  which  are 
necessary. 

712.  You  are  of  opinion  that  all  those  appliances  should  be  so  placed  that 
they  can  be  got  at  by  whoever  may  be  able  first  to  turn  the  water  upon  the 
fii-e? — Quite  so  ;  to  make  effectual  use  of  a  hydrant  of  this  description  which 
I  have  adopted,  this  cheap  hydrant,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  the  copper  stand- 
post  ;  then  you  require  the  hose  and  branches. 

713.  But  all  those  take  a  very  short  time,  I  suppose,  to  apply  ? — They  take  a 
very  short  time  to  apply  if  they  are  at  hand. 

714.  I  am  assuming  that  they  are  all  at  hand ;  in  that  case  it  only  requires  a 
few  seconds  to  put  your  hydrant  into  motion  ? — Gluite  so ;  in  this  case  I  have 
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the  places  where  they  are  kept  close  at  hand,  and  thev  can  be  put  into  use  in  a       Hr.  A.  Quet. 
few  moments'  time.  — — 

715.  In  a  system  of  hydrants  for  use  in  a  tovtn,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity     ^*  W*wfc  tfiyj. 
that  all  these  appliances  should  form  part  of  it  ? — Quite  so. 

716.  We  may  gather  then  from  your  experience  that  first  the  cost  need  not 
be  so  great  as  has  been  represented  to  the  Committee,  and  next,  that  you  can 
use  hydrants  with  efllciency  even  on  the  existing  supply  which  is  given  in  many 
parts  of  the  town  ? — Certainly. 

717.  Mr.  Formfth.']  How  many  hydrants  have  yon  got  in  the  Inner  Temple? 
— Thirty-seven  external,  and  nine  internal  hydrants. 

718.  There  is  one  on  the  library  staircase,  is  there  not  ? — ^There  is ;  also  in  the 
hall :  the  hall  is  an  important  structure  with  an  open  timber  roof,  and  I  have 
placed  three  hydrants,  all  commanding  it  completely.  I  rook  the  opf)ortunity 
of  proving  them,  and  I  found  that  the  internal  hydrants  threw  the  water  up 
against  the  ridge  of  the  open  roof  with  very  great  force  ;  that  ridge  is  56  feet 
above  the  floor  line  of  the  hall,  which  is  oonsiderably  above  the  level  of  the 
paving. 

719.  Supposing  a  fire  to  break  out  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  In  the 
Inner  Temple,  who  would  be  the  persons  who  would  be  able  to  use  these 
hydrants  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  fire  ? — ^The  head  porter 
and  bis  under-porters. 

720.  Are  they  trained  for  the  purpose? — The  training  required  is  but 
little. 

721.  But  have  they  ever  been  exercised  in  the  use  of  those  hydrants  at  all? 
— ^They  have.  Before  I  gave  them  over,  I  took  all  the  cnen  and  instructed 
them  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  the  proper  course  to  be  taken ;  and  ail  the 
trials  have  been  made  solely  with  the  porters  and  labourers  employed  by  the 
Society,  without  any  assistance  from  specially-trained  men. 

722.  The  last  fire  in  the  Temple  was  at  the  south  end  of  King's  Bench  Walk, 
some  years  ago,  was  it  not? — There  has  been  a  small  fire  since  then, 

723.  In  the  Middle  Telnple  we  used  to  have  fire  engines ;  are  those  fire 
engines  there  now  ? — Yes. 

724.  Why  do  we   keep  them  now?— Although  at  present  we  have  suffi- 
cient pressure,  and  everything  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  we  have  no  guarantee    * 
that  that  pressure  will  be  maintained,  or  the  mains  may  be  under  repair,  and 
accidents  may  occur  which  would  reduce  the  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  fire, 

if  we  relied  simply   upon   those   hydrants,  we    might,    at    any  time,  be    in 
default. 

725.  You  would  call  them  a  reserve  precaution  ? — Yes,  only  a  reserve  as  extra 
precaution  for  the  present. 

726.  You  tried  an  experiment  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  jets ;  was  not 
there  an  experiment  tried  as  to  the  height  at  the  church? — Yes,  the  hydrants 
round  the  church  were  brought  into  use. 

727.  Was  not  a  jet  thrown  right  OAcr  the  cone  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
round  part  of  the  church  ? — I  was  not  there  upon  that  occasion. 

728.  But  that  is  much  higher  than  the  spot  we  have  been  talking  about  ?- 
When  we  uere  trying  these  experhnents  upon  the  terrace,  the  jet  was  thrown 
considerably  above  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  oriel  window,  which  is  68  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  terrace  paving,  when  the  five  jets  were  in  action  at  the 
same  time. 

729.  Do  you  remember  the  fire  in  King's  Beiwh  Walk  which  I  referred  to  ? 
— Yes. 

730.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  land  eng'mes  which  were  brought  there  did 
rery  little  good^  and  that  the  fire  was  not  really  extinguished  until  the  steam- 
engine  from  the  Thames  came  into  operation,  when  it  was  extinguished  almost 
immediately  ? — i  believe  that  was  the  case. 

731.  ^  James  M^GareUHo^g-']  Yon  are  aware  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
Temple  are  peculiar,  and  that  what  is  applicable  to  the  Temple  would  not  be 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  ?— Not  as  a  matter  of  course. 

732.  In  the  case  of  fire  would  you  trust  the  Temple  to  hydrants  alone  ? — 
Certainly^  for  attacking  "^fire  at  its  outbreak,  if  the  existing  pressure  of  water 
coold  be  maintaraed. 

733-  Would  the  porters  mA  people  trust  to  hydrants,  or  would  they  imrae- 
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mr.A.Cates.      diately   send   a  messenger    off    to    the    nearest    fire-brigade   station  ?— Their 
«     r    g         duty  would  be  to  send  a  messenger   off  to    the   nearest   fire-brigade    station 
77-    immediately,  and  themselves  to  bring  the  hydrants  into  use  at  once. 

734.  But  they  would  use  the  hydrants  as  auxiliaries: — They  would  use  the 
hydrants  to  attack  the  fire,  and  with  their  aid  would,  I  hope,  have  extinguished 
the  fire  before  ihe  men  of  the  brigade  arrived. 

735.  But  still  you  would  not  like  to  trust  to  the  hydrants  entirely? — Cer- 
tainly, but  if  left  in  the  hands  of  our  own  men,  with  the  intention  of  excluding 
the  services  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  if  the  assistance  of  the  men  of  the  brigade 
was  to  be  excluded,  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  sljould  have  a  force  of  trained 
men  of  our  own  on  the  spot. 

736.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  hydrants  in  the  Temple,  you  have  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  making  your  own  arrangements,  but  if  you  had  hydrants  else- 
where you  would  be  obliged  to  have  appliances  to  stop  off  the  main,  would  you 
not? — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  mains.  I  have  here  arranged  the  mains  in 
such  manner  as  to  provide  for  cutting  off  sections  by  sluice  valves  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  supply,  so  that  I  have  saved  the  cost  of  a  separate  sluice- 
valve  to  each  hydrant,  which  might  otherwise  have  l)een  necessary. 

737.  You  would  not,  in  putting  down  hydrants,  be  able  to  alter  the  mains  in 
the  way  you  did  it  in  the  Temple  ?  —  In  the  case  of  the  Temple  it  was  a  necessity 
that  new  mains  should  be  laid,  and  I  took  advantage  of  that  to  lay  down  the 
best  system  I  could  find  applicable  to  the  circumstances. 

738.  You  told  us  that  you  could  not  always  trust  to  the  pressure  which  you 
found  existing  in  the  New  River  main  ?— I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pressure  would  vary,  or  that  any  extraordinary  pressure  was  provided  upon  the 
occasion  which  1  mentioned,  but  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
company,  that  I  am  aware  of,  to  retain  that  pressure,  and  as  incidents  might 
arise  which  would  render  the  pressure  deficient,  it  was  essential  that  we  should 
preserve  our  engines  to  meet  a  case  of  that  kind.  There  might  be  two  or  three 
large  fires  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  City,  and  the  pressure  might  be 
directed  to  those  fires  in  particular,  and  taken  away  from  us,  and  if  we  were 
left  only  to  our  hydrants  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

739.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  that  hydrant  r — 
Guest  and  Chrimes. 

740.  Is  that  the  same  which  we  have  in  our  Appendix  ? —  It  is  not  the 
ordinary  stock  pattern  ;  it  was  one  made  specially  to  get  a  full  water  way, 

741.  Sir  Henry  Peek."]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  two  and  three 
lengths  of  hose  gave  exactly  the  same  maximum  result? — I  did  not  measure  it 
exactly,  but  I  did  not  perceive  any  difference ;  there  was  practically  no  percep- 
tible difference  under  the  circumstances  of  that  trial. 

742.  That  is  as  between  80  and  120  feet  of  hose  ? — Quite  so. 

743.  In  the  event  of  a  fire  in  the  Temple  at  night  the  porter  would  run  to  the 
fire-brigade  station  for  men,  and  not  for  engines?— The  duly  of  the  porter  would 
be  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  fire-brigade  station  to  give  notice  of  the  fire,  then 
at  once  to  collect  the  under-porters  and  others  about  the  place,  and  they  would 
at  once  apply  the  hose,  and  1  hope  extinguish  any  fire  before  the  men  of  the 
brigade  reached  the  spot. 

744.  You  yourself  have  confidence  enough  in  the  hydrants  to  think  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  engine  would  be  unnecessary? — I  should  hope;  and  am 
confident,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  supply  from  the  hydrants  directed  by 
our  own  men  would  be  sufiicient  ta  extinguish  a  fire  at  its  outbreak. 

745.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Question  6013 :  "But  that  has  been  attained  within 
the  Temple,  I  understand,  by  their  going  to  the  expense  of  laying  down  a  fresh 
main  for  fire  purposes  ?  (A.)  They  have  laid  down  a  main  for  fire  purposes 
much  larger  than  they  would  have  found  necessary  for  their  domestic  supply"  ? 
— I  should  not  have  laid  down  so  large  a  main  as  seven  inches  for  ordinary  service, 
if  I  had  not  contemplated  the  fixing  of  the  hydrants. 

746.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Do  you  know  the  class  of  hydrants  which  are  now  being 
put  down  in  the  City  ? — I  do  not. 

747.  Supposing  it  were  agreed  to  put  down  hydrants  all  over  London,  do  you 
think  the  class  of  hydrants  you  have  in  the  Temple  would  be  the  best  ? — I  have 
not  considered  that  question,  but  perhaps  they  would  be  better  as  fixed  posts. 

748.  Do 
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748.  Do  you  use  the  hydrants  in  the  Temple  for  watering  purposes  ? — No,      Mr.  A.  Cotes, 
we  do  not,  we  have  other  arrangements  of  a  similar  nature,  but  do  not  use  the  — 

fire  hydrants.  ,  22  March  1877. 

749.  Are  they  practicable  for  that  purpose  ? — Perfectly  so  ;  but  if  used  for 
watering  purposes  we  should  be  subject  to  a  charge  for  their  use. 

750.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  hydrants  which  you  have  in  the 
Temple  now,  provided  you  had  a  proper  supply  of  water,  would  throw  a  jet  as 
high  as  the  highest  house  in  the  Temple  ? — ^They  would  throw  it  over  the  parapet 
of  the  highest  building  in  the  Temple. 

751.  Would  that  be  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  a  jet  of  water  to  the  lop  of 
those  high  buildings  which  have  been  recently  built  in  London  r — I  think  not 
so  as  to  produce  a  satisfactory  effect,  if  the  branches  must  be  directed  from  the 
street  level ;  it  is  very  well  as  an  experiment  to  test  the  pressure,  to  throw  a  jet  of 
60  or  70  feet,  but  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  a  jet  of  that  kind  is  very  great. 
On  a  still  day  you  get  a  very  satisfactory  effect,  and  upon  a  windy  djiy  your 
jet  is  of  very  little  use,  therefore  I  made  further  experiment  by  taking  the  hose 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  loftiest  buildings.  I  took  the  hose  up  outside  the  building 
on  to  the  roof  of  Paper  Buildings,  which  is  60  feet  from  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  I  then  found  I  got  a  very  powerful  jet  of  25  or  30  feet,  quile  sufficient 
to  deluge  any  fire  at  a  considerable  distance. 

752.  What  leuiith  of  hose  would  there  have  been  ? — I  think  there  were  three 
lengths  of  hose  in  that  case;  that  is  120  feet.  On  another  occasion  I  took  the 
hose  inside  up  a  staircase  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  and  then  out  on  to  and  along 
the  roofs,  wiih  an  equally  satisfactory  result.  There  were  five  lengths  of  hose 
used,  200  feet ;  the  hose  was  also  attached  to  a  hydrant  on  the  library  roof,  and 
by  it  the  roof  of  the  hall  was  completely  commanded ;  and  by  these  experiments 
I  was  satisfied  that  with  the  existing  pressure  and  our  own  appliances  every 
portion  of  the  buildings  under  my  charge  could  be  efficiently  protected. 

753-  I  suppose,  like  everything  else,  improvements  are  being  yearly  made  in 
hydrants?— I  believe  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  im- 
provements have  been  made. 

754.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  those  hydrants  which  are  being 
put  down  in  the  City  are  more  powerful  than  the  ordinary  hydrants? — It  is  not 
a  question  of  power  at  all ;  the  hydrant  is  simply  the  means  by  which  you  con- 
nect your  hose  with  the  mains ;  there  is  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  hydrant  at 
all ;  the  great  principle  you  have  to  secure  is  that  the  waterway  should  be 
unobstructed  and  as  large  as  possible. 

755.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  hydrants  which  were  put  down 
in  the  City  would  be  able  to  throw  water  to  the  top  of  the  highest  buildings  ? — 
If  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  sufficient.  The  hydrant  itself  is  a  mere  passive 
means  of  communication,  a  mere  conductor. 

756.  It  is  merely  a  means  of  keeping  the  pressure  stopped  up  at  a  given 
point  until  you  want  to  use  it?— Quite  so,  and  then  giving  the  least  possible 
obstruction  to  the  water. 
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Monday,  26th  March  1877. 


K£KB£B8   PBSSENT  : 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Hankey. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Herbert 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 


Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

Mr.  Young. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Baet.,  in  the  Chair. 


Lieut.  Colonel 
•i6  March  1877. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Haywood,  called  in ;  und  Examined. 

757.  Chairman.']  You  are  an  Engineer,  I  believe,  employed  by  the  City  of 
London  ? — I  am. 

758.  And  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers? — I  am. 

759.  Were  you  employed  by  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  with  respect  to  the  hydrants  which  they  have  l>een  considering? 
— I  was. 

760.  I  believe  those  hydrantjs  laid  down  under  the  Holbom  Valley  Improve- 
ment Scheme  were  the  first  put  down,  were  they  not  ?~Ye8  ;  the  Holbom  Valley 
Improvements  were  carried  out  under  my  design  ;  the  Corporation  there  had 
to  lay  down  both  gas  and  water  pipes  for  the  various  companies  in  lieu  of  those 
which  they  displaced,  on  the  lines  of  thoroughfare  which  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Corporation  then  placed  hydrants  throughout  the  whole  line  of  streets,  which 
were  finished  about  six  years  ago. 

761.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  none,  I  believe,  fixed  in  London? — I 
believe  those  are  the  only  streets  in  the  metropolis  which  are  fitted  with  firt 
hydrants  throughout  their  length  ;  I  know  of  no  otliers. 

762.  Since  that  time  the  Corporation  have  bee4i  engaged  in  laying  down 
branches  preparatory  to  putting  down  hydrants  in  the  City,  have  they  not?— 
Yes. 

763.  To  a  considerable  extent  ? — Yes,  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  can  give 
the  Committee  the  lengths  that  are  laid,  and  the  times  at  which  they  were  laid. 
In  1875  the  Corporation  laid  92  branches  in  44  streets  ;  in  1876,  92  branches  in 
35  streets ;  those  together  make  184  branches  in  79  streets.  In  the  present 
year  the  Corporation  intend  to  lay  63  branches  in  18  streets,  and  when  those 
are  laid  there  will  be  247  branches  ready  for  hydrants  in  the  City  of 
London. 

764.  Up  to  this  time  the  Corporation  have  fixed  no  hydrants  upon  those 
branches,  1  believe  ? — ^They  have  not  yet. 

765.  Can  you  give  the  distance  that  those  branches  have  been  laid  apart  pre- 
paratory to  putting  hydrants  upon  them  ? — Taking  the  mean  of  the  whole  City, 
they  are  about  60  yards  apart. 

766.  The  City  contemplate  putting  down  hydrants  over  the  whole  of  their 
area,  do  they  not  r — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  affirmed  that ;  but  consider- 
ing what  they  have  done,  I  should  imagine  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
their  ceasing  their  work. 

767.  What  number  of  hydrants  would  it  take  to  place  the  whole  of  the  City 
area  under  that  system  ? — According  to  my  estimate  the  number  actually  needed 
will  be  928  for  the  wliole  City,  and  if  you  deduct  those  which  are  on  the  line  of 
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the  Holborn  Valley  Improvements,  where  the  hydrants  are  already  erected  and 
in  use,  it  will  leave  about  900  for  the  whole  of  the  City. 

768.  The  whole  of  the  City  is  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  is  it  not? 
—It  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
City. 

769.  The  New  River  Company  supplying  the  hydrants  on  the  Holborn  V^ alley 
Improvements? — Yes,  they  supply  the  water. 

770.  Were  the  tests  upon  the  Holborn  Valley  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
pressure  as  given  by  the  New  River  Company  '^ — Some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
Captain  Shaw  told  me  he  had  tried  the  hydrants  and  found  that  they  gave  a 
60-feet  jet. 

771.  As  a  continuous  jet  ? — Yes,  an  eflFective  jet  of  60  feet. 

772.  Did  Captain  Shaw  tell  you  that  that  was  with  any  particular  length  of 
hose  ? — I  have  not  the  particulars  of  that  trial. 

773.  Merely  that  for  practical  purposes  Captain  Shaw  thought  they  would 
give  a  60-feet  jet  ? — He  found  a  60-feet  jet  was  given  ;  that  was  probably  with 
a  working  length  of  hose. 

774.  A  40-feet  length  ? — More  than  that,  I  daresay  ;  probably  80  feet. 

775.  Hydrants  of  different  sorts  have  been  tried  in  the  City,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion have  selected  one  which  they  propose  to  put  up  ? — I  must  tell  you  that  this 
matter  is  managed  by  what  is  termed  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  and  part  of  its  duties  is  delegated  to  a  sub-committee  ;  that  sub- 
committee has  arrived  generally  at  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  b6st  hydrant, 
but  it  is  not  yet  actually  determined  on. 

776.  The  Committee  understood  from  Mr.  Shuter,  who  was  examined  on  the 
last  occasion,  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  had  been  decided  upon  ? — To  that 
extent  it  had  been  decided  upon,  but  no  further.  The  committee  of  selection,  so 
to  speak,  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  particular  hydrant,  but  the 
matter  has  gone  no  further  than  that ;  it  has  yet  to  be  subjected  to  the  approval 
of  the  larger  committee ;  the  committee  in  its  entirety. 

777.  Can  you  state  at  all  what  the  results  of  the  experiments  have  been  ? — 
The  results  have  not  been  made  public,  but  I  suppose  this  Committee  has  a  right 
to  inquire  into  all  that  has  been  done,  and  I  will  tell  you  generally  what  has  been 
done.  Firstly,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  has  been  already 
before  the  Committee  on  this  point ;  if  it  has  not  been  before  the  Committee, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  tell  them  what  the  Corporation  has  done  with  respect  to 
hydrants. 

778.  Will  you  kindly  do  so? — Firstly;  I  drew  out  a  specification  of  con- 
ditions for  tendering  for  hydrants,  and  the  Corporation  advertised  for  tenders  and 
designs ;  16  makers  sent  in  60  designs  between  them,  and  those  designs  were 
explained  by  45  large  sheets  of  drawings.  These  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  selected  four  makers  of  reputation  to  send  in  pattern  liydrants. 
That  was  done,  and  with  five  pattern  hydrants  some  experiments  were  made. 
Now  with  regard  to  those  experiments  they  were  as  follows:  they  were  taken 
in  Farrin^idon-street. 

779.  That  is  at  a  low  level  ? — That  is  at  a  somewhat  low  level  of  the  City. 
One  of  the  lowest  levels  of  the  City,  certainly.  The  whole  of  the  five  pattern 
hydrants  were  tried  in  succession,  under  identically  the  same  conditions ;  that  is 
to  say  the  same  sized  nozzles,  and  the  same  sized  hose,  and  the  same  length  of 
h(jse  were  employed.  The  pressure  during  the  experiments  varied  from  42  to 
44f  lbs.,  that  is,  the  pressure  as  indicated  by  a  pressure  gauge  at  the  level  of  the 
nozzle;  the  length  of  hose  was  40  feet;  the  main  which  supplied  the  water  in 
Farringdon- street  was  14  inches  in  diameter;  the  branch  which  supplied  the 
hydrants  leading  out  from  that  main,  was  a  6-inch  branch ;  the  water  way  of  the 
hydrants  was  3i  inches,  and  the  mean  of  the  trials  gave  this  result.  With  single 
jets  of  water,  half-inch  nozzles  gave  a  height  of  56  feet ;  i4ach  nozzles  gave 
69  feet,  and  1-inch  nozzles  gave  73  feet ;  each  of  the  hydrants  had  double  outlets, 
so  that  two  sets  of  hose  could  be  attached  to  them,  and  they  were  then  tried 
with  both  jets  playing  at  the  same  time,  and  practically  the  results  were  the 
same  as  with  single  jets.  It  was  not  possible  to  observe  the  exact  height  which 
the  water  struck  with  great  accuracy,  because  the  wind  was  slightly  j?"8^y- 

780    There  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  force  of  delivery  ? — None  with 
double  jets 
0.88.  H  4  781.  Did 
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781.  Did  you  take  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  experiments  were 
made  above  ordnance  datum  ?—  It  was  25  feet  above  ordnance  datum. 

782.  With  a  pressure,  as  you  have  stated,  of  a  little  above  40  lbs.  ? — Varying 
from  42  lbs.  to  44^  lbs. 

783.  You  say  you  tried  two  hose  attached  to  a  hydrant;  did  you  try  more 
than  one  hydrant  on  a  main  at  the  same  time  ?— Np  ;  each  of  the  hydrants  has 
two  outlets,  and  we  only  tried  two  at  the  same  time. 

784.  You  did  not  attempt  to  draw  upon  the  supply  to  a  greater  extent  than 
with  two  hose  ?—  No. 

785.  Have  you  tested  the  pressure  at  other  points  of  the  New  River  supply? 
— Yes  ;  by  the  direction  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
I  had  the  New  River  Company's  pressure  taken  at  seven  different  places  in  the 
City,  those  comprising  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  spots  in  the  City ;  in 
fact,  four  out  of  the  number  were  at  points  which  are  amongst  the  highest  spots 
in  the  City ;  'One  was  nearly  the  highest  spot  in  the  City. 

786.  What  is  that  point? — The  very  highest  point  in  the  City  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  at  the  extreme  top  of  Aldersgate-street,  but  there  is  not  a 
maierinl  difference  between  that  and  the  City  boundary  in  Holborn,  which  is  the 
next  highest  spot,  just  at  the  end  of  Gray's  Inn-lane. 

787.  But  these  seven  experiments  were  made  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
City  ? — Yes,  over  the  whole  area  of  the  City,  from  east  to  west,  and  very  far 
north. 

788.  Those  experiments  were  made,  I  suppose,  upon  mains  that  are  con- 
stantly charged  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  24  hours 
in  each  case,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  variations  in  pressure  were  ascertained ; 
in  fact,  1  have  them  before  me  in  this  diagram  {producing  a  diagram). 

789.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  results  were  of  those  experi- 
ments?— The  lowest  pressure  observed  was  224  lbs.,  and  the  highest  48^  lbs. 

790.  Where  was  the  lowest  r — ^The  lowest  pressure  was  in  Holborn,  not  far  from 
Fetter-lane. 

791.  That 'is  near  the  highest  point,  in  fact? — Yes,  near  the  highest  surface- 
level  ;  the  highest  pressure  was  in  Thames-street,  near  to  London  Bridge,  where 
it  was  48^  lbs.  Now,  taking  the  mean  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  taking  the 
mean  of  the  whole  of  the  observations,  in  fact,  the  lowest  pressure  was  25  J  lbs., 
and  the  highest  44^  lbs.  Taking  the  mean  pressure  at  each  of  those  points 
where  the  pressures  were  observed,  the  probable  height  of  the  jets  would  be  as 
follows,  dismissing  decimal  points.  I  call  it  the  *'  probable  height"  of  the  jet, 
because  the  wind  and  01  her  causes  would  vary  it  materially.  At  Farringdon- 
-street  the  jet  would  be  about  83  feet  high. 

792.  That  was  with  what  pressure?— That  was  with  a  pressure  of  42 Jibs. 
I  am  now  giving  the  Committee  the  heights  which  are  the  results  of  the  theory 
of  hydraulics  in  respect  of  jets  of  water. 

793.  Is  that  The  height  of  the  rise  of  the  column  or  the  height  of  the  actual 
jet  delivered? — ^This  is  the  height  to  which  the  water  ought  to  rise,  supposing 
there  had  Heen  a  perfectly  calm  day  without  any  disturbing  causes. 

794.  Mr.  Ritchie.~\  A  pound  of  pressure  gives  about  two  feet  of  rise,  does  it 
not^ — It  is  about  2*3  feet;  but,  for  all  practical  considerations,  one  pound  of 
pressure  is  equal  to  about  two  feet  of  rise. 

795.  Chairman]  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  told  the  Committee  that  2*3  was  the 
rise  of  the  column  of  water ;  it  would  not  represent  a  jet  ?  — It  will  not  represent 
a  jet,  because  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  one  or  two  other  things  inter- 
fere with  the  jet  of  water  as  it  rises  into  the  air.  The  weight  of  the  column,  if 
you  throw  it  up  vertically,  prevents  the  lower  portion  of  the  water  from  rising  ; 
the  most  effective  jet  is  obtained  when  thrown  at  such  an  angle  as  that  it 
shall  not  be  oppressed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  weight  of  that  which  is  above 
it.     In  Fiirringdon-street  the  height  of  the  jet  ought  to  be  83  feet. 

796.  Sir  James  M^GareUHogg.]  Is  that  taking  the  extreme  pressure  or  the 
mean  ? — That  is  the  height  to  which  the  jet  ought  to  rise  with  the  pressure  I 
have  given  you,  namely,  42  i  lbs. ;  practically,  you  do  not  get  quite  that  jet. 

797.  Chairman.]  Are  those  pressures  the  same  with  those  jets,  or  do  they 
vary  ? — No ;  some  vary. 

798.  Will  you  give  the  pressure  which  there  was  at  the  time : — I  will  give 
the  mean  pressure.     At  Farringdon-stret^t  there  was  a  pressure  of  42^  lbs.,  and 
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a  jet  of  83  feet ;  in  Bishopsgate-street  Without,  near  the  church,  with  29  lbs. 
pressure,  a  jet  of  60  feet;  at  Cheapside,  at  the  western  end,  with  28^  lbs. 
pressure,  a  59-feetjet;  at  Holbom,  by  Fetter-lane,  with  25|lbs.  pressure,  a 
jet  of  53  feet ;  in  Lower  Thames-Street,  by  London-bridge,  with  44^  lbs.  pressure, 
an  86-feet  jet;  in  Queen  Victoria  street  western  end,  with  42^ibs.  pressure, 
an  83-feet  jet ;  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  western  end,  near  Ludgate  hill,  with 
a  pressure  of  30f  lbs.  a  63-feet  jet.  I  think,  if  you  were  to  take  generally  some- 
thing like  10  per  cent,  oflf  these  heights  given  for  the  jets,  you  would  get 
about  the  heights  to  which  water  would  be  thrown,  assuming  you  had  the 
nozzles  of  the  proper  diameter  to  get  the  niost  effective  jet  out  of  the  pressure. 

799.  Mr.  Onslow.J  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
would  those  heights  ever  practically  be  reached  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out 
a  fire  ? — I  should  think,  without  being  very  positive  about  it,  that  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  heights  I  have  given  to  the  Committee  would  be  the  jets,  which 
you  would  get,  under  favourable  conditions  of  atmosphere,  with  the  nozzle  which 
was  the  mOsSt  effective  for  the  purpose.  The  size  of  nozzle  which  can  be  used* 
effectively  varies  considerably  ;  when  you  get  a  high  pressure  you  cannot  use 
a  very  small  nozzle.    . 

800.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  those  experiments  were  made 
with  a  nozzle  of  one  inch  diameter? — The  experiments  which  the  Corporation 
made  \^ere,  but  what  I  have  just  referred  to  are  the  theoretic  heights ;  they  are 
not  from  experiments  of  mine. 

801.  But  I  understand  you  to  represent  that  a  one-inch  diameter  nozzle 
produced  the  best  results  in  the  experiments  which  the  Corporation  undertook  ; 
and  then  you  give  the  Committee  what  you  believe  to  be  the  theoretical  heights 
which  could  be  got  out  of  those  other  experiments,  I  suppose  with  the  same 
nozzle? — No;  with  the  size  of  nozzle  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular 
pressure,  because  to  get  an  effective  jet  you  must  vary  the  size  of  the  nozzle 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  water.. 

802.  Does  your  calculation  suppose  the  ordinary  length  of  hose,  or  any 
given  length  of  hose  as  applied  to  the  hydrants: — It  implies  a  short  length  of 
hose. 

803.  What  would  you  call  a  short  length  of  hose;  the-  ordinary  length  of 
a  hose  is  40  feet? — One  length  of  hose  is  40  feet. 

804.  And  one  length  of  hose  would  theoretically  you  believe  give  the  heights 
you  have  stated?— Yes,  or  thereabouts. 

805.  You  have  informed  the  Committee  what  the  height  of  the  jet  would  be  if 
one  hydrant  were  used  with  a  40-feet  length  of  hose.  But  supposing  yon  were 
drawing  upon  the  same  main  by  three  or  four  hydrants,  would  you  still*  repre- 
sent that  the  same  amount  of  jet  would  be  obtained  ? — ^That  would  entirely 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  main  from  which,  tlie  supply  was.  obtained.  For 
instance,  1  have  stated  here  that  when  we  used  the  two  hoses  simultaneously  in 
experiments  which  the  Corporation  made  we  got  exactly  the  same  height 
of  jet. 

•  806-7.  That  was  from  a  14.-inch  mninr—That  drew  from  a  144nch  main 
through  a  6-inch  branch. 

808.  That  was  not  two  hydrants,  it  was  two  hose  applied  to  the  nozzle  of  the 
same  hydrant  ? — Quite  so. 

809.  From  those  experiments  do  you  yourself  believe  that  hydrants  might  bQ 
effectively  applied  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New  River  Company's  area 
on  their  constantly  charged  mains  ?  —  I  should  prefer  speaking  simply  with 
regard  to  the  City  of  London.  1  think  you  may  depend  upon  those  jets  which 
I  have  stated  being  obtained  throughout  the  City. 

8}0.  That  is  to  say  throughout  those  parts  of  the  City  in  which  the  New 
River  Company  give  their  supply  vnth  their  mains  constantly  charged.^ — 
Yesr. 

811.  The  New  River  Company  are  preparing,  are  they  not,  to  give  you  a 
greater  pressure  than  you  have  at  this  present  moment  in  the  City  ? — Yes,  the 
New   River  Company  has  informed  the   Corporation  that  they  are  about  to 

give  an  additional  50  feet  head  of  water  over  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
ity.  • 

812.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  height  of  jet  that  you  ought  to  secure 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire  in  the  City  ? — ^There  are  persons  more 
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competent  to  give  you  an  opinion  upon  that  point  than  I  am.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  we  ought  to  be  able,  looking  to  th^  great  height  to  which  houses  are  carried 
now-a-days,  to  secure  from  80  to  100  feet  efiective  jets  of  water. 

813.  And,  supposing  the  circumstances  to  be  favourable  and  the  applianees 
the  proper  ones,  what  amount  of  pressure  would  that  represent  ?  — About  60  Iba. 
pressure^  speaking  in  round  numbers,  would  give  you  100  feet  jet  ef  water. 

814.  Then,  in  fact,  in  order  to  be  tolerably  certain  of  a  proper  delivery  <rf 
water,  the  pressure  ought  to  be  not  less  than  60  lbs;  ?— rAbout  that. 

815.  Then,  when  the  New  Biver  Company  have  given  this  additional  pres- 
sure, what  would  be  the  pnessure  in  their  mains,  beciuise  their  existing  pressure 
does  not  come  up  to  that  in  any  part  of  the  City  area? — I  ean  lyell  you  what 
the  probable  height  of  jets  would  be  at  all  those  points  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  th^  Committee;  they  would  vary  from  about  90  feet  to  116  feet, 
with  the  additional  50  feet  head  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

•816.  I  suppose  the  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  test  whether  the  City 
would  be  justified  in  laying  down  hydrants  Qver  the  streets  supplied  by  the  New 
River  Company  f — It  was  rather  with  the  view  of  testing  the  fiA^e-pattem 
hydrants  which  were  sent  in,  because  tiiey  knew  beforehand  that  with  the  pres- 
sure which  was  obtainable  in  most  parts  of  the  City  they  would  get  very 
considerable  jets  of  water. 

817.  Then  you  would  represent  to  the  Committee  that  the  Corporation  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  placing  hydrants  upon  the  present  supply  given  by 
the  New  River  Company  would  produce  satisfactory  results? — Throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  City,  because  they  wei*e  informed,  some  time  ago, 
that  the  New  River  Company  was  about  to  increase  its  pressure  throughout  a 
considerable  part  of  the.  City. 

818.  That  entered  into  their  calculation  in  undertaking  this  ne\v  system? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  did, 

819.  But  still  I  suppose  they  consulted  you  upon  the  point  ? — The  point  has 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  been  specially  referred  to  me,  but  the  subject 
has  been  discussed,  and  it  is  quite  understood  that  they  would  be  able  to  get,  at 
all  events,  rf  not  quite  the  jets  which  I  have  named  to  you,  yet  a  very  valuable 
supply  of  water  from  hydrants  for  extinguishing  fire. 

820.  And  the  Corporation;  from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  under 
your  superintendence,  are  going  on  with  this  work  of  placing  hydrants  over  the 
City,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  facilities  for  coping  with  fire  ? — ^They  haye 
gone  on  to  the  extent  1  have  named,  and  I  cannot  say  anything  more  than 
that. 

821.' Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  tlie  cost  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time,  first  of  the  branches,  and  then  of  the 'hydrants  ?- — ^The  average  cost 
of  the  branches  has  been  16  /.  each. 

822.  Did  that  include  the  breaking  up  and  relaying  of  the  streets,  as  well  as 
the  pipes  and  fixing  everything  ready  for  the  hydrants? — Yes,  ready  for  the 
hydrant  to  be  attached  to  the  branch. 

823.  I  suppose  that  represents  a  very  considerable  length  of  branch,  in  some 
cases,  does  it  not  ? — 'Yes  ;  the  New  River  Company  has  not  mains  throughout 
the  whole  of  the.  City  ;  the  term  **main"  meaning  technically  a  pipe  which  is 
always  charged ;  in  a  number  of  cases  those  branches  have  had  to 
be  carried  very  considerable,  lengths  indeed  to  connect  with  the  mains; 
I  can  give  the  Committee  three  or  four  illustrations  of  that ;  in  one  case  there 
are  133  yards  of  branch,  and  there  are  a  number  of  them  40  and.&O  yards  in 
length  {handing  in  a  plan  to  the  CommitUe^  showwg  the  distances  which  the 
branches  were  carried), 

824.  The  16  ?.  does  not  represent  really  the  cost  of  establishing  a  ^tem  of 
hydrants  if  you  had  a  proper  system  of  constant  supply  mains?— If  you  had  a 
system  of  constant  supply  mains,  that  is  to  say  mains  constantly  bharged  in  every 
street,  yon  would  have  tiien  comparatively  only  very  short  lengllis  of  branches 
to  lay  down.^ 

825.  And  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  w<Hild  reconcile  the,  difference  of  cost 
which  is  shown  to  tiie  Committee,  as  existing  between  the  system  carried  out  in 
some  provincial  towns,  and  that  which  they  propdse  to  carry  out*  in  the  City  ? 
-^1'  do  not  know  what  has  been,  sud  about  provincial  tewoa^  or  only  very 
genCTally. 

806.  It 
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826.  It  has  been  repreeented  to  the  Committee  that  tlie  cost  of  laying  down  a 
system  of  hydrants  in  Manchester  and  other  places,  was  absurdly  small  as  com- 
pared with  wha*  the  City  were.iprepared  to  incur  ? — I  am  quite  prepared  to  bear 
that  the  cost  would  be  very  nmeh  smaller  than  what  is  pKoposed.to  be  incurred 
for  laying  down  hydrants  in  the  City,  and  I  will  also  say  that  a  branch  laid  in 
the  City  would  be  very  much  dearer  than  in  many,  and  in  fact  most  other  parts 
of  London.  16  /.  certainly  would  not  represent  the  cost  of  simile  work  in  tbe 
metropolis.  I  should  say  that  one-half  that  amount  would  be  nearer  the  correct 
one. 

827.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  your  reasons  for  putting  down  so  large 
an  amount  for  the  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  City  ? — In  tbe  first  place  the 
whole  of  the  stueets  of  the  City  are  filled  with  pipes  of  various  descriptions. 
Generally  speaking  there  are  two  or  three  gas  and  water  pipe^  in  each  street; 
there  are  lines  of  telegraph  wires  in  pipes  in  almost  every  main  street^  the  bouses 
have  not  very  large  frontages,  and  ther^  are  services  ofgas  and  water  which  come  at 
right  angles  to  the  general  lines  of  pipef  in  the  streets,  amd  the  consequence  is  tha£ 

Jrou  open  tlie  ground  without  knowing  what  obstacles  yon  will  find  in  the  way  of 
ayiog  your  bi*anches;  they  have  to  be  twisted  and  curved  and  carried  c^^er  and 
under  other  pipes  as  circumstances  may  demand.     Directly  you  approach  the 
footways  you  come  upon*,  vaults,  and   there  are  the  appliances  of  the  sewers, 
which  frequently  are  very  much  in  tbe  nay.     In  fact  it  is  exoeediugly  difficult, 
indeed  almost  an  impossibility^  to  select  any  spot  in  the  City  where  you  shall  not 
find  one  or  other  of  tbiose  obstacles  to  laying  down  a  branch  for  a  hydrant.  T^en 
again,  the  exigencies  of  the  City  commerce  require  that  the  work  should  be  done 
to  suit  the  commeice  raitlier  than  in  tlie  cheapest  possibie  way«    We  rarely  open 
in  any  street  in  London  more  than  one  hole  at  a  time ;  and  there  Is  just  as  much 
supervision  required  over  one  trench  as  if  half  a  dozen  w^e  going  on  in  the 
same  street.     We  very  frequently  have  to  make  tenqporary  footways  for  tbe  pa8«> 
sengers,  and  spedal  provision  &>r  tbe  traffic,  for  maay  of  our  streets  are  not  wide 
enough  for  more  than  two  or  three  carts  at  a  time;  Short  lengths  of  trench  only  are 
opened  at  times  and  all  that  involves  a  very  idTgt  waflte  of  time ;  and  time^  in 
the  present  day,  uhen  the  uien  are  not  given  to  celerity  in  their  movements  if 
they  can  .possibly  help  it,  is   a  very  serious  business.     Tlien  there  is  another 
thing.     Much  ot  tliis  work  in  tlie  City  has,  for  the  coavenieDce  of  the  traffic,  to 
be  done  at  night,  aad  the  uten  frequently  have  to  wait  until  it  suits  tbe  con* 
venience.of  the  water  companies  to  turn  off*  the  supplies  and  free  the  mains  from 
pressure.     In  addition  to  that,  as  many  of  those  hydrants  were  laid  in   streets 
which  were  about  to  be  repaved  with  wood  or  ssphalte,  it  was  essential  that  the 
trenches  should  be  so  filled  in  that  the  new  pavement  should  not  sink  and  get 
out  of  condition ;  and  the  taeiKrhes  were  in  till  such  crises  filled  in  with  concrete 
throughout  their  entire  leugth.     Then  in  .^^me  instances  the  line  of  foran^ 
had  to  be  laid  throu|^  or  beneath  existing  wood  or  asphalte  paveme&it,  and  the 
reparation  of  wood  aikd  asp4ialte  is  in  many  cases  an  exceedingly  expeofflve 
Uun^.      For  instance,  the  cost  of  relaying  asphalte  varies   fram  5  s.  9  (L  to 
16^.  6  4'  per  yard,  whereas  ordinary  granite  can  fae  taken  up  and  relaid  at 
something  like  a  1 «.  a  yard ;  if  the  foiindatk)n  is  of  concrete  it  costs  more  ;  if 
the  found[ation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  run  iof  pavements  in  the  City, 
another  6^.  covers  everything,  and  you  have  that  Is.  6d.  against  13  s.  or  14  s.  a 
yard  to  be  paid  for  t\ie  relaying  of  asphalte.    If  you  put  all  these  things  together 
you  will  see  why  the 'branches  in  the  City  have  cost  so  very  large  a  sum  of 
money. 

828.  Therefore  you  would  represent  to  the  Genif&ittee  as  you  have  stated, 
that  the  cost  of  laying  tlM)se  braiiches  in  tbe  City  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
cost  implied  in  oarrying  out  a  sinukr  system  hi  other  portions  of  the  metropolis  ? 
— Cluite  so,  and  there  is  another  thing  which  I  slipuld  Uke  tomentioB  to  the  Com* 
mittee.  In  all  cases  in  the  City  we  have  had  to  cut  out  a  length  of  the  New 
River  Compan/s  aiain  aad  sui^titute  a  short  length,  having  a  proper  orifice  for 
the  connectiou  of  the  hydrant. 

8129.  That  vaifdd  be  tbe  case  in  all  syssbems,  mouM  it  not  ? — Yes,  bmt  a  great 
many  of  the  smms  in  the  City  are  very  large ;  we  kave  liad  a  good  many,  Iid^ 
12,  14,  and  16-inch  mains  to  deal  with. 

K30.  And  that  incrwses  the  -cost  of  applying  tikose  hramdiea  to  them  ? — Yes, 
very  much. 

vM.  I  2  831.  Cim 


Lieut.  Colonel 
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831.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  cost  that  would  be  implied 
by  the  adoption  of  the  hydrants  which  the  Corporation  are  supposed  to  favour? 
—In  .the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  estimates  for  the  60  designs  which 
were  sent  in,  their  prices  varied  from  1  /.  H  s.  to  24  /.  for  the  hydrant  itself 
delivered. 

832.  1  asked  you  that  question  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  you  agreed 
uith  a  witness  who  has  already  stated  that  the  total  cost,  including  branch, 
hydrant,  and  everything,  would  be  from  25  I.  to  30  /.  ?— I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
as  much  as  that.  The  New  River  Company  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  City 
in  future,  with  the  lengths  of  pipe  needed  at  the  cost  price  to  themselves,  and 
that  will  help  to  reduce  the  cost. 

833.  And  that  the  16/.  will  not  in  future  represent  the  amount  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  will,  and  1  have  suggested  that  we  should  ask  the  water  company 
whether,  looking  at  the  great  length  of  branch  which  the  Coiporation  has  had  to 
lay,  the  water  company  should  not  meet  us  in  some  way,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  they  I  had  mains  in  the  streets  throughout  the  whole  of  the  City,  we 
should  not  have  this  extreme  length  of  branch  to  lay  down.  It  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  a  constant  supply  should  be  given  to  the  metropolis  some  day  or 
other,  and  I  think  we  may  hope  the  New  River  Company  will  meet  us  upon 
this  point,  and  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  future  branches. 

834.  I  suppose  you  would  from  your  knowledge  of  them,  say  that  hydrantis 
are  a  very  valuable  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  ejrtinguishing  fire  ? — I  should 
think,  assuming  you  have  sufficiently  large  mains,  they  ought  to  be  a  very 
Valuable  assistance  in  extinguishing  fires. 

835.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangements  which  the  City  propose  to  carry 
out  would  btf  a  great  aid  to  Captain  Shaw  and  his  work  with  the  brigade? — • 
Yes,  1  think  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  police.  If  you  had  hydrants  through'*- 
out  the  whole  of  the  City,  I  think  that  the  police  should  have  the  means  at 
hand  of  beginning  to  use  these  hydmnts  as  quickly  as  possible. 

836.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  material  such  as  hose  and  other  appli-' 
ances  should  be  kept  by  the  hydrants,  and  that  the  police  on  duty  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  them? — Yes,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  screw  on 
the  hose  as  quickly  as  possible  when  there  is  an  alarm  of  fire ;  by  that  time,  or 
probably  before,  but  certainly  then,  the  fire  brigade  would  have  arrived.  It  is 
always  considered,  I  think,  that  the  first  five  minutes  from  the  outbreak  of 
a  fire  are  the  most  imp6rtant. 

837.  In  that  way  you  clearly  would,  get  great  assistance  from  the  hydrants  r — 
I  believe  they  will  be  of  immense  value  in  the  City. 

838.  And  if  hydrants  would  be  of  immense  value  in  the  City,  they  would  be 
of  value  wherever  you  have  those  conditions  of  constant  supply  at  the  same 
pressure  as  you  have  in  the  New  River  Company's  mains  ? — ^Yes,  but  1  by  no 
means  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  hydrants  throughout  the  metro* 
polis  indiscriminately.  If  you  consider  that  after  all  the  great  bulk  of  streets 
in  the  metropolis  are.  streets  filled  with  inhabited  houses,  and  many  of  them 
small  houses,  and  a  large  number  of  them  detached,  or  semi-detached  houses^  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  essential  to  put  fire  hydrants  throughout  districts 
like  that,  but  in  all  the  main  streets  of  the  metropohs,  and  those  parts  where  the 
population  is  most  dense,  1  believe  hydrants  would  be  of  enormous  sei*vice. 

839.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  gave  evidence  before  this  Committee ;  and  in 
answer  to  Question  6643,  he  stated,  ^'  i  say  that  as  long  as  engines  are  used, 
hydrants  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  extin- 
guishing fires  with  the  present  pressure ;"  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  it^  would  be  of  advantage  to  put  down  hydrants  in  some 
parts  of  the  town  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  that  the  fire  brigade  would  be 
in,  as  to  w  hether  they  were  dep^ndent  on  turucocks  for  the  supply  of  water,  or 
whether  they  could  use  them  themselves? — My  opinion  is  diTOrent  on  that 
point ;  I  think  that  hydrants  would  be  very  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  fire  brigade. 
I  think  that  in  all  the  closer  parts  of  the  town  if  the  police  have  the  means,  and 
know  how  to  attach  the  hose  to  those  hydrants,  they  would  three  times  out  of 
four  get  the  hydrants  attached,  if  not  the  water  playing,  before  the  fire  brigade 
could  arrive  at  the  spot. 

840.  You  would  see  no  disadvantage  in  applying  hydrants  over  parts  of  the 
town,  and  not  universally  ? — None. 

841.  In 
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841 .  In  fact  there  would  be  an  advantage^  because,  as  you  describe,  the 
hydrants  might  be  applied  in  places  where,  from  the  crowding'of  the  buildings 
and  the  collection  of  property,  they  would  be  more  wanted  ? — Of  course  the 
danger  of  fire  increases  with  the  density  of  population  and  the  closeness  of  the 
houses  together^  besides  I  believe  that  fires  are  comparatively  rare  in  simple 
residential  property. 

842.  Do  you  know  the  metropolis  well,  as  far  as  its  water  supply  is  concerned  ? 
— Generally  ;  nothing  more. 

843.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  town,  are  there  not,*  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  use  hydrants  from  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the  pipes  is  absolutely  . 
inadequate  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.     I  should  think  it  must  be  so, 
because  the  water  companies  have  simply  laid  ouf  their  systems  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

844.  At  the  commencement  of  your  evidence  you  stated^  I  think,  that  you 
thought  more  than  40  feet  of  hose,  that  nearly  100  feet  of  hose  could  be  worked 
eflSciently  with  the  hydrants  with  which  you  experimented.  The  Committee 
liave  had  it  in  evidence  that  with  the  pressure  at  present  existing  in  London, 
200  feet  of  ht)se  would  entirely  exhaust  the  pressure  without  throwing  any  jet 
at  all ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Certainly  not;  with  a  pressure  of  25  pounds  and 
upwards,  ^00  or  300  feet  of  hose  would  not  exhaust  the  pressure ;  that  is  per- 
fectly certain. 

845.  Let  me  read  you  Questions  and  Answers  5781  and  5782  from  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette's  evidence :  *^  I  thiuk  1  understood  you  to  say  that,  generally  speak 
iDg,  throughout  London,  with  a  hose  of  200  feet  long,  the  water  would  not  rise 
beyond  the  surface  ?  (A.)  That  is  so ;  the  pressure  would  be  exhausted  in  de- 
livering that  quantity  of  water  through  the  hose.  (Q.)  So  that,  generally 
speaking,  taking  London  throughout,  water  passing  through  a  hose  of  200  feet 
in  length  would  not  go  beyond  the  surface  ?  (xi.)  You  may  get  a  small  jet 
and  throw  it  up,  but  generally  speaking  you  will  not  get  it  beyond  the  surface 
without  pressure  *'  ? — 1  think  t.hat  cannot  be  the  case.  With  a  very  small  pres- 
sure it  might  be  so,  but  taking  the  pressure  we  have  in  Farringdon-street,  I  have 
not  the  remotest  doubt  you  would  get  a  very  fine  jet  of  water  with  300  feet  of 
hose.  I  can  give  you  the  results  of  some  experiments  .which  I  had  made. 
With  27i-lbs.  pressure,  with  a  three-quarter  inch  nozzle  and  40  feet  of  hose,  I 
obtained  a  jet  of  50  feet.  With  300  feet  of  hose  that  jet  had  fallen  to  41  feet; 
that  was  all  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  jet. 

846.  Was  that  with  the  same  pressure  ? — Yes,  with  the  same  pressure,  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

847.  The  average  pressures  as  given  to  the  Committee  of  the  diff*(^rent  com- 
panies vary  from  20  lbs,  (with  the  exception  of  Lambeth)  to  48  lbs ;  the  New 
River  Company  from  25  lbs,  to  40  lbs. ;  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company 
from  20 lbs.  to  40 lbs.  on  the  average;  the  West  Middlesex  Company  from 
20  lbs.  to  30  lbs  ;  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Company  from  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs. ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company  varying  from  10  lbs.  to 
70  lbs.  in  difi^erent  parts ;  therefore,  in  none  of  those  pressures  would  the  result 
that  we  have  described,  of  an  absolute  wAnt  of  jet  with  200  feet  of  hose,  occur 
according  to  your  idea  ? — T  believe  what  I  am  telling  the  Connnittee  is  perfectly 
reliable  and  true,  although  I  did  not  myself  witness  these  experiments ;  they 
were  made  by  my  direction  ;  those  in  Farringdon-street  I  did,  but  I  believe  the 
results  which  I  am  telling  you  now  are  correct.  I  cannot  imagine  that  300  feet 
of  hose  would  so  reduce  the  pressure  as  to  prevent  a  jet  of  any  value  beings  ob- 
tained under  the  conditions  you  have  named. 

848.  If  that  is  your  opinion,  I  suppose  it  would  be  your  opinion  also  that  it 
would  not  be  a  waste  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  place  hydrants  on  existing  supplies  of  water,  where  mains  were  constantly 
charged,  with  the  varying  pressures  of  the  diflferent  companies  as  they  have  been 
stated  fo  the  Committee  ?— Captain  Shaw  and  others  can  give  you  a  better 
opinion  than  I  can  about  the  height  of  a  jet  which  is  of  value  for  extinguishing 
fires ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  if  you  have  even  a  jet  of  30,  or  35,  or  40  feet, 
it  would  be  valuable  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  metropolis.  As  I  said 
before,  the  jet  ought  to  be  everywhere  100  feet,  but  still  even  a  jet  of  30  feet 
or  40  feet  must  be  valuable. 

849.  I  would  refer  you  to  a  question  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Bra m well, 
0.88.  "  1 3  No. 


Lieut.  CoJoncI 
W,  Haywood. 
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W^HwBMd  ^^'  5823,  in  w^ich  Mr.  Brarawell  is  describing  some  experiments  which  were 
ayvBoo  .  jj^g^jg  jjy  gjj  Joseph  Bazalgetie,  Mr.  Easton,  and  himself,  ut  Grays,  and  he  says, 
26  March  1877.  ''The  result  of  these  experiments  is  that,  when  delivering  150  gallons  a  minute 
through  a  2  J -inch  hose,  every  foot  length  of  that  hose  reduces  the  pressure 
by  a  quarter  of  its  own  length,  or  three  inches  liead  of  water,  so  that  200  feet 
of  hose  reduces  the  pressure  by  60  feet  head  of  water ;  that  is  to  say,  200  feet 
of  hose  takes  oflP,  when  delivering  150  gallons  a  minute,  10  feet  more  pressure 
than  the  East  London  Water  Company  by  Parliament  \a  compelled  to  maintain 
at  all.  Of  course  if  you  deliver  a  smaller  quantity,  the  reduction  becc^nes  very 
mucH  less ''  ?^ — ^I  cannot,  at  a  moment's  notice,  look  into  questions  of  this  sort. 
I  have  told  you  the.  actual  f$icte  of  the  experiments  I  have  had  made.  I  can 
give  you  those  experiments  with  a  half-inch,  a  three-quarter-inch,  and  a 
one-inch  nozzle.  I  should  not  have  imagined  myself,  I  confess,  that  the  friction 
of  that  length  of  hose  had  been  so  potent.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that 
the  smaller  the  diameter  and  the  greater  the  length,  the  greater  the  friction 
becomes,  but  I  confess  I  should  not  have  anticipated  such  a  result  as  that 
stated.  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  deny  it.  I  simply  tell  you  the  results  of 
the  observations  taken  by  myself- 

850.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committoe  what  conclusion  those  observations 
have  led  you  to  ? — 1  can  only  state  the  fact  that,  with  a  three-quarter  inch  nozzle, 
the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  jet  given  by  a  40-feet  length  of  hose,  and 
a  30p-feet  length  of  hose,  was  the  difference  between  60  feet  ajod  41  feet ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  there  was  a  loss  of  nine  feet  by  the  use  of  the  greater  length. 

851.  Mr.  Ritchie.']  What  v\as  the  pressure  then? — ^ Twenty-seven  and 
a-half  pounds. 

85'^.  Chairman.]  According  to  the  statement  I  have  read  out  of  the  evidence, 
that  length  of  hose  ought  practically  to  bjive  pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  amount 
of  pressure,  ought  it  not? — That  is  so.  The  Committee  must  not  understand 
that,  if  you  prolong  the  pipe  or  the  hose  very  greatly,  you  would  get  no  water 
out  of  it,  because  if  you  were  to  put  a  pipe  20  miles  long  connected  with  a  head 
of  water,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  get  some  water  out  of  it  at  the  <rnd,  though 
you  might  not  get  a  jet. 

853.  Then,  in  answer  to  Question  5366^  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said  that,  in 
many  parts  of  the  town,  from  the  size  of  the  pipes  being  bo  small,  even  the 
engines  would  be  practically  useless ;  an  engine  would  not  be  useless  if  you 
could  get  a  run  of  water  througli  the  pipe  at  all  ? — If  the  engine  were  useless, 
it  would  be,  I  suppose,  because  it  would  get  no  water  ;  but  then  how  is  it  that 
the  people  get  water  into  their  housed  ;  the  water  must  come  out  soooewhere  or 
the.  other.  . 

854.  And  therefore  though  you  would  not  get  a  jet  from  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
however  great  the  length,  yet  you  would  reprecient  that  there  miist  be  a  flow  ?  — 
Yes  ;  I  never  saw  a  pipe  opened  in  my  life  tlmt  there  was  not  a  flow  out  of  it 
of  some  sort.  I  have  .not  louked  at  the  questions  which  you  have  brought  imder 
my  consideration,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  them  at  a  moment's  notice 
aiMi  give  opinions  upon  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses.  I  would  rather  confine 
myself  to  what  1  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  If  there  were  500  feet  of  hose, 
my  belief  is,  that  3'ou  would  get  water  through  it  to  some  extent. 

855.  The  hose  you  used  was  the  ordinary  fire  hose,  was  it  not? — Yes,  I 
forget  what  the  gauge  is,  but  there  is  but  one  gauge  of  fire  hose  usedthrough- 

.  out  the  whole  of  the  metropolis ;  it  is  2i  or  24  iucbes. 

856!  Then  the  result  is  that  you  would  advi«j  the  City  authorities  that  they 
are  acting  judicicmsly  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  system,  even  with  the 
existing  water  supply? — With  the  water  supply  in  the  City,  with  the  pressure 
which  they  now  get,  I  have  no  doubt  that  hydrants  will  be  of  very  great  asaist- 
aBce  in  extiujguishing  fires. 

857.  And  you  do  not  see  any  ri^  of  loss  in  placing  hydrants  throughout,  the 
City  ? — ^There  cannot  be  any  loss  except  the  loss  of  the  money,  and  they  will  be 
quite  worth  their  momy.  Would  the  Committee  allow  me  to  add  that  my  own 
impressii^  is,  that  about  20  /.  a-piece,  taking  one  with  another,  ought  to  pay  for 
fixkig  hvdrantA  throughout  the  City,  but  we  ane,  to  some^xtentt  dependent  in  that 
matter  upon  the  water  company ;  the  Corporation  desures  to  do  eveiytliing  that 
will  sifit  the  views  of  the  water  company  if  possible,  and  they  have  requested  us, 
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in  many  cases,  to  put  down  what  i&  called  an  auxifiary  valve ;  it  is  in  fact  another     lieut  Colonel 
valve  put  in  to  act  in  case  the  other  goes  wrong.  •  IT.  Saynood, 

858.  Have  they  not  contemplated  in  fhe  City  using  those  hydrants  for  other    0811^^1877. 
purposes  than  those  of  fire,  nareefy,  for  washing  the  streets? — Yes;  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  who  are  another  branch  of  the  Corporation,  have  the 

charge  of  the  roads,  and  they  have  arranged  with  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  to  bear  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  hydrants  throughout,  the 
whole  of  the  main  streets  in  the  City,  with  a  view  to  washing  the  paven^ents  daily 
at  a  future  day. 

859.  Does  that  entail  an  additional  cost  in  the  hydrants  they  adopt  ? — No. 

860.  And  you  use  the  same  hydrant  for  both  purposes  ? — Yes.    . 

861.  Mr.  Forsyth.']  'You  told  the  Committee  that  not  fewer  than  60  designs 
of  hydrants  were  sent  in  by  different  makers  ? — Yes. 

862.  And  that  they  varied  in  cost  from  34  s.  to  24  /.  ? — ^Yes. 

'863.  That  is  an  enormous  difference:  can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea 
of  the  reason  for  so  great  a  difference  in  cost  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest? — I  really  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  with  any  satisfaction  to  the  Committee. 
One,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  a  mere  cock,  and  the  other  was  of  ex- 
cessively elaborate  construction.  I  have  here  a  diagram  of  the  five  pattern 
hydrants. 

864.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the  cost  of  the  hydrant  which, 
as  far  as  you  know,  the  sub-committee  of  the  gas  and  water  committee  of  the 
Corporation  thought  most  favourably  of?— The  one  which  appears  to  be 
favoured  by  the  Corporation  has  a  sluice  valve,  and  the  cost  of  it  is  to  be 
6  /.  16^.  3'rf. ;  this  is  a  drawing  of  it  {producing  the  same). 

865.  Is  this  the  same  valve  as  they  use  in  the  Inner  Temple?—!  think  not. 
I  think  they  have  what  are  called  disc  valves  in  the  Inner  Temple.  This  valve 
is  an  expensive  form  of  valve ;  il  is  the  one  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  whole  of  the  waterworks'  engineers^  throughout  London,  as  being  the  best 
and  most  durable.  I  may  say  that  the  best  and  the  most  durable  is  what  the 
Corporation  desire  to  have.  We  hope  not  to  have  to  disturb  the  streets  again 
for  the  purpose  for  many  years  to  come. 

866.  On  a  previous  occasion  a  witnesf?,   Mr.  Chadwick,  told  the  Committee 
that  he  was  of  opinion  tliat  an  engineer  could  contitict  for  the  laying  down  of 
hydrants  in  the  metropolis  at  3  Z.  per  hydrant^  exclusive  of  the  branch? — I^ 
daresay  you  can  get  hydrants  at  3  /.  each  ;  you  can  get  any  cheap  thing. 

867.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  get  an  efficient  hydrant  for  that 
money? — I  do  not  think  you  can  ;  that  is  to  say,  Tdo  not  think  it  can  be  a 
lasting  and  enduring  hydrant ;  something  which  will  not  require  repairing 
every  two  or  three  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  hydrants  which  will  sustain  a 
heavy  pressure,  and  be  serviceable  fbr  eight  or  ten  years  without  requiring  any 
repair,  can  be  supplied  and  fixed  for  that  price. 

863'.  it  would  be  very  bad  economy  to  lay  hydrants  dawn  at  3 1,  each,  unless 
tftey  were  likely  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  ? — I  think  so  ;  certainly  in  the  streetis 
of  the  City  of  Loudon. 

869.  I  asked  a  witness  this  question :  "  Supposing  the  practice  of  laying 
wooden  pavement  which  has  been  begun  in  parts  of  London  were  very  generally 
adopted,  would  not  that  increase  the  cost  of  fixing  hydrants,''  and  he  said  he 
thought  not.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  juM  now  something  different 
from  that? — If  you  had  to  break  up  wood  or  asphalte  pavement  it  would  very 
largely  indeed  increase  the  cost  of  laying  branches. 

870.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  saying  "  the  theo* 
retical  height  of  a  jet  '* ;  will  you  explain  that  a  little  further  ?  —There  arc 
certain  known  formulas  by  which  iiie  height  of  a  jet  from  a  given  Head  of  wi^er 
is  arrived  at ;  that  is  what  I  call  the  theoretical  height  of  a  jet. 

871.  When  you  spoke  of  "theoretical/*  you  meant  a«  distinct  from  that 
ascertained  by  actual  experiment  ?i^That  which  you  would  practically  get  in  using 
the  jets.  Two  men  standing  together  side  by  ^de  with  nozzles  and  hose  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions  will  frequently  vary  5  feet;  nay,  as  much  as 
10  fbet,  in  the  striking  height  of  tfae.jet,  supposing  they  are  dii«ecting  it  against 
a  wall;  moving  the  nozzle  an  inch  backwards  or  forwards  will  effect  die  height; 
tiie  wind  will  affect  it.  Take  10,  or  indeed  it  may  be  15  percent,  off  the  jet, 
which  theoretically  you  should  obt^n,  and  you  would,  I  think,  get  the  average 
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Lieut.  Colonel     practical  results.  I  may  remark,  with  regard  to  all  the  observations  as  to  height 
W. Haywood.      ^]j.^i  I. have  given,  that  they  must  not  be  considered  as  experiments  conducted 
^6  March  1877.    ^^^^  scientific  care,  but  as  rough  practical  experiments,  and  nothing  more  ;  but 
the  heights  I  have  given,  where  I  have  taken  pressures  on  the  New  lliver  mains, 
.  .  are  the  theoretical  heiglits  drawn  from  Torbaulae  which  are  accepted  by  all  pro- 

fessional men. 

872.  I  suppose  diminution  in  pressure,  in  proportion  to  ihe  length  of  the 
hose,  is  caused  entirely  by  the  friction,  and,  of  course,  the  smaller  the  diameter 
of  the  hose  the  greater  the  friction  ?— Yes,  speaking  generally. 

873.  Mr.  Hat/ttr.']  If  hydrants  are  laid  down  in  the  City,  ihey  would  be 
worked  by  the  police,  would  they  not? — There  is  no  intention,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  of  taking  generally  the  fire  service  from  those  who  already  hold  it,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  the  police  in  the  City  would  be  required  to  help  as  far  as  they 
could. 

874.  Would  they  be  drilled  for  the  purpose  ?  —I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
I  think  they  would  require  very  little  drill  to  do  all  that  a  policeman  ought  to 
do.  What  they  would  be  required  to  do  would  be  simply  to  ran  a  truck,  which 
would  practically  be  a  great  drum  or  reel,  around  which  the  hose  was  wound,  to 
the  nearest  hydrant  to  the  fire,  and  simply  screw  it  on.  All  the  knowledge  je- 
quired  would  be  gained  in  a  couple  of  hours  by  intelligent  men.  Of  course 
every  policeman  should  have  a  turn  at  the  work,  simple  as  it  is,  because  the 
simplest  operations  of  life  are  the  better  for  a  little  practice,  but  there  has 
been  no  consideration  at  present  given  to  the  extent  of  the  police  agency  in  the 
matter. 

875.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  from  your  evidence  that  you 
are  in  favour  of  a  system  of  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis,  or  do  you  desire 
to  limit  your  evidence  to  the  City  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  a  system  of  hydrants 
throughout  all  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  London.  •  I  think  when 
you  get  into  the  outskirts  the  necessities  are  not  such  a^  to  demand  them. 

876.  But  even  where  the  houses  are  not  high,  you  still  think  that  there  the^ 
hydrant  system  would  be  useful? — It  would  be  useful,  but  even  the  best' 
hydrants  will  be  an  annual  source  of  expense,  as  they  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained; valves  wear  out  and  get  out  of  order;  every  hydrant  ought  to  be 
opened  and  shut,  that  is  to.  say,  examined  every  two  months,  and  1  should 
say  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  done  every  month,  as  otherwise  they  might 
stick. 

877.  The  value  of  those  hydrants  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  water  supply,  does  it  not?— Unless  you  have  a  pressure,  of  course  the 
value  of  the  hydrant  diminishes. 

878.  Do  you  think  the  water  supply  better  in  the  City  than  in  the  rest  of 
London  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  should 
think  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  denser  part  of  the  metropolis  t6  the  west  of  the 
City  the  supply  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  City,  but  I  cannot  say 
positively.  Tsee  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  good,  the  sources  of  pres- 
sure being  the  Sri me.  I  have  here  a  diagrani  which  will  show  the  Commirtee 
that  under  the  City  arrangements  for  placing  hydrants,  the  requirements  pf 
Captain  Shaw,  which  he  has  informed  me  of,  will  be  .very  nearly  met  {producing 
a  diagram). 

879.  Chairman.]  You  mean  his  requirements  as  regards  the  delivery? — I 
mean  his  requirements  as  regards  the  number  of  outlets  for  water  and  length  of 
hose.  This  diagram  shows  Fleet-street.  We  can  get  in  Fleet-street  at  this 
particular  spot  (and  it  is  a  fair  average  of  the  main  streets  in  the  City)  14  nozzles, 
that  is  to  say,  7  hy4rant8  with  two  outlets  to  each,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
2,860  feet  of  hose.  Captain  Shaw's  proposition  was  that  there  should  be  every- 
where 14  outlets  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  with  2,640  feet  of  hose.  Then 
he  says  you  will  want  2,000  gallons  a  minute  through  these  14  nozzles;  of 
course  the  amount  of  water  you  will  get  through  will  depend  upon  the  pressure 
and  the  size  of  the  main,  but  as  regards  the  placing  of  hydrants  ^nd  their  situa- 
tion, we  have  given  Captain  Shaw  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  requires ;  this 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  City  as  regards  hydrants 
when  the  system  is  carried  out. 

880.  These  red  lines  represent  the  different  hose  you. would  lay  out? — 
Yes.     . 

•     881.  In 
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881.  In  one  case  you  have  268  feet,  and  in  two  cases  2/0  feet  of  hose,  and 
you  represent  to  the  Committee  that  those  hydrants  would  be  practically  useful 
with  the  existing  pressure  given  in  the  City  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  a 
^6? — I  believe  in  the  City  they  would  be  useful  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  perhaps 
they  might  not  be  so  useful  if  they  were  upon  very  small  pipes ;  they  would  then 
only  be  relatively  useful. 

882.  But  the  object  of  my  question  is  this  :  you  have  here  a  test  of  what  we 
were  asking  you  before ;  you  would  have  260  feet  of  hose,  and  therefore  water 
delivered  throughout  that  length  of  hose,  and  you  believe  still  it  would  be 
delivered  efficiently  for  the  purpose  of  fire  extinction  ?r-I  do,  in  the  City. 

883.  That  is  on  the  present  pressure  given  by  the  New  River  Company  ? — 
Yes. 

884.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,']  You  have  mentioned  that  the  cost  of  the  branches 
and  f)ipes  to  a  hydrant  in  the  City  is  16  /.  r— Yes. 

885.  There  is  a  little  confusion  between  the  branches  and  the  hydrant ;  what 
is  the  cost  of  a  really  good  hydrant  by  itself? — Everyone  of  these  makers 
would  tell  you  that  his  hydrant  was  the  best.  I  think  you  may  get  a  very 
good  useful  hydrant  for  4/.,  but  you  will  get  a  very  much  better  one  for 
6/.  10^. 

886.  That  would  be  22  /.  10*.  that  the  hydrant  would  cost;  you  mentioned 
that  the  houses  now  were  getting  much  higher  than  they  used  to  be,  and  of  course 
they  require  more  pressure  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  water  wliich  is  to  be 
sent  up  to  a  fire  ? — You  want  a  higher  jet  to  be  eflfective. 

8S7.  You  said,  1  think,  that  hydrants  would  be  useful  adjuncts  to  the  fire 
brigade  r — Yes. 

888.  Will  ttiey  only  be  adjuncts ;  is  that  all  they  are  to  be ;  you  could  not 
depend  upon  them  ?— I  do  not  think  that  hydrants  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  fire  brigade. 

889.  Then,  looking  to  the  extent  of  the  metropolis,  you  think  that  you  would 
require  to  deal  carefully  in  extending  the  system  of  hydrants  throughout  the 
metropolis  ?  —Yes,  I  think  I  would  not  extend  them  beyond  the  denser  parts  of 
the  metropolis. 

890.  You  mentioned  that  it  would  be  as  well  that  the  police  should  know 
something  of  this  matter;  do  you  think  that  the  police  should  be  able  to  work 
these  hydrants  as  well  as  the  fire  brigade  ?— I  think  the  police  should  know  how 
to  put  on  the  hose.  I  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  trouble  which  the  police 
would  have  in  learning  to  do  so  would  at  all  unfit  them  for  their  other  duties. 
I  should  not  advise  the  police  to  understand  the  whole  art  of  extinguishing  fires, 
breaking  into  houses,  removing  goods,  and  so  forth. 

891.  But  the  police  would  be  partly  educated  and  able  to  manage  this  matter  ? 
— I 'think  the  police  should  be  instructed  to  run  the  hose  to  the  spot,  unroll  it,, 
and  screw  it  on  to  the  hydrant. 

892.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  fire  brigade  and 
the  police  should  be  amalgamated  together ;  you  think  that  ihe  pohce  should 
have  some  little  instruction  for  the  purpose,  at  all  events  r — If  the  fire  brigade 
and  the  police  were  amalgamated  you  would  still  have  to  set  aside  a  certain 
number  of  the  police  specially  for  the  duty  of  firemen,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
come  to  the  same  thing.  I  am  iv)t  suggesting  that  the  fire  brigade  should  be 
superseded.  I  think  to  make  men  effective  as  thoroughly  good  firemen,  they  re- 
quire constant  training  and  practice,  but  you  would  require  very  little  .training 
and  practice  to  run  a  truck  along  a  street  and  screw  on  a  hose  to  a«hydrant ;  any 
one  could  do  it  after  half-an-hour's  practice. 

893.  You  mentioned  one  thing  which  struck  me,  that  a  constant  supply  of 
water  must  be  expected  sonje  day  in  London  ? — Yes. 

894.  That  is  a  very  large  question.  Where  do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  London  from? — A  constant  supply  is 
simply  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  supply ;  you  will  require  no  more  water  for 
it.  You  will  require  simply  a  re-arrangement  of  the  distributory  system  of  the 
waterworks.  In  fact  there  is  less  water  consumed  under  the  constant  supply 
system  than  there  is  under  the  intermittent  system. 

895.  The  hydrants  to  be  useful  would  require  the  mains  to  be  all  constantly 
charged  in  every  street  ? — They  should  be. 

896.  That  would  require  new  mains  to  be  put  in  every  street  again,  would  it 
0.88.  K  not? 
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not  f — The  Corporation  is  getting  over  that  difficulty  by  itself  in  running 
long  branches,  so  that  hydrants  which  they  erect  will  always  be  charged  with 
water. 

897.  The  City  of  London  is  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  and  that 
company  has  facilities  which  none  of  the  other  companies  have  for  giving  pres- 
sure, because  the  water  is  brought  up  to  Islington  at  a  high  level? — Most  of  the 
other  companies  have  the  same  facilities,  and  every  other  company  can  get  it 
if  it  like**.  All  that  it  has  to  do  is  to  pump  water  up  to  a  reservoir  at  a  high  level, 
and  I  believf  nearly  all  have  the  power  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  larijest 
number  of  them  do  give  a  considerable  pressure.  The  New  River  Company 
also  pump  a  good  deal. 

898.  But  they  have  advantages  which  the  other  companies  have  not?— The 
New  River  Company  does  deliver  a  great  quantity  of  water  by  gravitation,  un- 
doubtec'ly. 

899.  You  mentioned  another  matter  with  regard  to  the  hydrants  which  sur- 
prised me ;  I  did  not  know  that  they  would  require  to  be  looked  at  every  month 
or  two  months  to  keep  them  in  order?— Yes,  every  valve  might  to  be  looked  at 
and  lifted  to  see  that  the  threads  of  the  screws  and*  the  valves  are  in  proper 
working  order. 

900.  You  know  the  metrojX)litan  nrea  is  something  like  15  miles  ift  radius 
from  Charing  Cross,  embracing  about  120  square  miles,  and  that  the  City  is 
only  one  square  mile  in  area.  You  would  not*  consider  it  desirable  to  apply' the 
same  system  to  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  as  you  do  to  the  City? — What  is 
good  for  the  City  is  good  for  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis  under  similar  (au- 
ditions. Of  course  the  probable  injury  by  fire  depends  upon  the  closeness  of 
the  houses,  and  the  value  of  the  property  which  is  in  the  houses.  A  fire  m  the 
City  is  likely  to  he  a  much  more  costly  affair  than  it  would  be  if  my  house  were 
burnt  down  ;  therefore  supposing  hydr^uits  to  assist  in  extinguishing  a  fire 
speedily^  and  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  goods,  it  is  much  more  likely 
they  will  be  able  to  save  a  large  amount  of  property  in  the  City  and  those  parts 
of  the  metropolis  where  there  are  valuable  things  to  be  destrojed  than  in  the 
outskirts. 

901.  Sir  James  M'GareUHogg?[  The  New  River  Company  has  greater  pres- 
sure than  most  of  the  other  companies,  has  it  not  ? — I  think  it  has. 

902.  Can  vou  tell  the  Committee  what  the  mean  pressure  is  now  in  the  City 
of  London ;  the  invariable  pressure  which  you  may  de|)end  upon  ?  - 1  have  given 
the  Committee  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  mean  between  the  two  gives 
35  lbs. ;  that  is,  the  mean  of  my  observation  and  nothing  more. 

913.  You  think  that  for  hydrants  you  ought  to  get  a  jet  of  from  80  to.  100 
feet? — It  is  desirable  for  the.  purpose  of  extinguishing  fire. 

904.  But  the  present  pressure  of  the  New  River  Company  does  not  give  tliat  r 
— It  does  not  '^  but  you  can  get  jets  in  the  City  varying  from  53  to  88  feet,  or 
thereabouts,  which  are  very  fine  jets,  because  they  will  touch  the  roofs  of  most  of 
the  houses. 

905.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  rest'  ef  the  ri^etropolis ? — I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  metropolis  generally,  but  I  can  conceive  that  there  is  np 
reason  why  the  water  companies  should  not  give  that  pressure  if  they  think  proper. 

906.  You  stated  that  the  expense  of  laying  down  hydrants  in  the  City  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  in  other  parts  of  London,  owing  to  the  streets 
being  filled  with  pipes ;  is  not  that  the  case  equally  with  the  Strand,  Oxford-street, 
and  Piccadilly,  and  would  there  not  be  the  same  expense  there  ? — No,  not  its 
much  as  in  the  City  ;  but  the  Strand,  Oxford-street,  and  many  other  ibain 
thoroughfares  closely  approach  the  City  in  that  respect. 

907.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  outside  the  City  they  are  laying  down  wood 
and  asphalte  the  same  as  within  the  City  ? — They  are  laying  down  wood  outside 
the  City,  but  they  are  not  laying  down  asphalte  to  any  large  extent ;  asphalte  is 
more  expensive  to  take  up  and  lay  down  than  wood. 

908.  But  the  expense  would  be  the  same  under  the  same  circumstances? — 
Yes,  much  the  same. 

909.  With  regard  to  the  police  assisting  the  fire  brigade,  you  hare  no  idea  of 
the  police  superseding  the  tire  brigade,  but  only  assisting  them  r — ^That  i^  my 
belief,  i  think  the  police  would  be  better  kept  to  their  normofl  funetioQS  of 
looking  after  life,  property,  and  morals. 

.910.  With 
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920.  With  regard  to  hydrants,  you  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  so  useful 
in  the  Ivss  crowded  parts  as  in  the  City? — No ;  hydrants  are  more  useful  in  the 
denser  parts,  where  there  is  valuable  property. 

911.  But  unless  the  supply  of  water  were  suflScient,  they  would  be  of  no 
service  ?-  Unless  there  is  an  efficient  jet,  useful  for  fire  purposes,  it  is  of  no  use 
having  u  hydrant  beyond  the  facility  it  offers  for  getting  water  readily,  because 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  facility  in  getting  water  from  a  hydrant  that  there  is  iv>t 
from  a  common  plug.  In  the  City  it  is  proposed  to  build  these  hydrants  in  pits, 
so  that  if  they  require  repair  the  valves  can  be  taken  out  without  disturbing  the 
pavenit-nt ;  that  is  another  reason  why  the  work  will  be  expensive  in  the  City, 
ever\  thing  being  done  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the  public  when  the  work  is 
once  done,  on  account  of  the  immense  traffic.  The  expense  is  nothing  re- 
latively to  the  inconvenience  of  the  enormous  number  of  people  in  the  City 
daily. 

912.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  You  gave  the  Committee  a  number  of  results  in  feet 
from  pounds  of  pre&sure  in  Farringd on- street,  Bishopsijate-street,  Cheapside, 
Holborn,  Thames -street,  Queen  Victoria- street,  and  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  you 
said  they  were  all  drnie  with  one  gauge  of  hose,  and  with  a-40-feel  length  of 
hose,  but  that  the  nozzles  were  different?— With  regard  to  the  seven  places 
where  the  pressures  were  taken,  the  heights  of  the  jets  were  the  theoretical 
heights,  they  were  not  the  results  of  actual  experiments;  the  actual  experiments 
were  conducted  in  Farringdon -street,  but  the  heijjhts  to  which  the  jets  ought  to 
rise  are  well  known  ;  there  are  half-a-dozen  books  of  hydraulics  containing  tables 
of  this  sort. 

913.  But  it  appeared  to  me  wljen  you  said  the  nozzles  varied,  that  the  ex- 
periments were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  worthless  r — In  the  experiments  I 
made  the  nozzUs  were  the  same.  I  had  the  experiments  made  with  three  sorts 
of  nozzles,  but  the  results  I  gave  you  were  with  the  most  effective  nozzle, 
namely,  lie  inch-nozzle,  that  being  the  most  effective  one  with  the  pressure  we 
had,  but  tlie  same  size  t)ozzle  would  not  be  so  efficient  either  with  a  less  pressure 
or  with  a  higher  pressure ;  there  is  another  advantage  in  having  a  consider- 
able pressure  for  a  jet,  namely,  that  the  higher  the  pressure  the  larger  the  nozzle 
you  can  use,  and  therefore  the  greater  quantity  of  water  yuu  can  get  in  a  given 
time  on  to  a  fire. 

914.  Do  the  fire  brigade  use  different  nozzles  ? — Yes,  they  use  a  variety  of 
nozzles.  I  beUeve  that  from  a  three-quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  nozzle  is 
found  upon  the  average  to  be  the  most  effective,  but  they  keep  always  by  them 
nozzles  of  different  sizes. 

915.  Have  you  seen  the  evidtnce  that  was  taken  before  the  Committee  last 
year  ? — I  have  looked  at  some  parts  of  the  evidence,  but  I  have  not  read  it 
carefully. 

916.  You  are  quite  one  of  the  head  pfficials  of  the  City,  are  you  \vA  ? — I  am 
called  so,  I  believe. 

917.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade 
if  it  were  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan  police,  and  if  ihe  City  police  were 
also  incorporated  with  the  metropolitan  police  in  one  body  ? — No ;  I  see  no 
increase  of  efficiency  likely  to  ensue  from  that. 

918.  Would  it  not  give  more  unity? — ^There  would  be  more  unity  in  a 
bureaucratic  sense,  but  1  do  not  know  that  there  will  be  any  otiier  value  resulting 
from  that  unity.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  the  metro- 
politan police  do  act  most  efficiently  and  harmoniously  with  the  fire  brigade,  and 
I  know  the  City  police  do. 

919.  Mr.  Onslow.']  A  hydrant  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jet  of 
water,  has  it? — A  hydrant  is  pimply  a  pipe  through  which  a  jet  of  water  is 
delivered;  it  is  merely  the  means  of  conveniently  obtaining  a  jet  of  water,  and 
nothing  else. 

920.  Then  how  is  it  that  one  class  of  hydrants  is  so  very  much  nciore  expen 
give  than  another ?  — Firstly,  the  construction  varies  very. greatly;  and  secondly, 
some  of  tiiem  are  made  a  great  deal  better  than  others.     If  you  look  at  this 
sheet  of  hydrants  you  will  see  how  diverse  are  the  forms.    ( The  Hitness  eooplained 
the  diagrams  of  the  various  patterns  to  the  Committee.) 

921.  Mr.  Bramwell,  at  the  end  of  his  answer  to  Question  5822,  says  :  '*  Now 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  say  to  the  Committee  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
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be  a  waste  of  money  to  put  hydrants  upon  mains  iu  which  no  greater  pressure 
than  that  was  to  be  maintained."  That  refers  to  a  pressure  of  40  feet ;  this 
is  after  experiments  had  been  made  r — ^That  is  a  low  pressure,  of  course. 

922.  But  you  seemed  to  think  that  that  was  hardly  borne  out  by  your  experi- 
ments ? — I  said  that  even  a  30-feet  jet  was  useful  in  my  opinion  in  extinguishing 
fires,  hut  I  guarded  myself  by  saying  that  there  are  other  person^  who  are  better 
judges  of  what  was  an  efficient  jet  than  I  am  ;  the  greater  the  pressure  the  higher 
the  jet  foes,  and  the  more  valuable  it  becomes. 

'923.  Then  Mr.  Bramwell  says:  "Then  I  say  the  reason  why  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  expend  money  in  hydrants  upon  such  a  pressure  as  that  is  as 
follows :  that  you  do  not  in  practice,  even  on  a  calm  day,  gel  more  than  about 
five  eighths  of  the  height  of  the  head  as  a  jet  of  solid  water."  That  is  to  say, 
that  of*  a  jet  of  water  of  80  feet,  you  would  only  have  50  feet  of  solid  water, 
whereas  upon  your  evidence  you  ought  to  get  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  80  feet, 
which  is  70  feet ;  between  50  and  70  feet,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  indeed  ? 
— ^You  will  friequently  get  a  jet  of  water  in  only  moderately  windy  weather 
deflected  25  feet  in  a  moment,  and  sometimes  even  cast  up  10  or  15  feet  beyond 
the  altitude  due  to  the  force  of  the  water ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  observe 
under  ordinary  conditions  the  height  a  jet  of  water  will  go. 

91^4.  Is  your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  height  of  the  jets  from  actual  experi- 
ence?— It  is  from  my  own  experiments  which  appear  to  give  10  per  cent,  or 
thereabouts  less  than  the  theoretic  height  cf  the  jet. 

925.  In  your  opinion  would  there  be  much  saving  of  water  by  the  use  of 
hydrants  ?—  Yes,  I  should  think  there  would,  but  I  do  not  tliink  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  in  fires  in  relation  to  the  total  supply  given  by  any  company 
during  the  year  is  any  appreciable  quantity,  but  it  would  certainly  lead  10  a  saving 
of  water. 

926.  Mr.  RitchieJ]  Do  you  know  how  many  miles  the  New  River  Company 
have  in  the  City  under  high  pressure  r — I  do  not. 

927.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  miles  they  have  under  their  whole  supply  : 
— 1  do  not. 

928.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  there  was  certain  to  be  a  constant  supply  some 
day  f — I  think  so. 

929.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  to  put  down  hydrants 
now  over  that  portion  of  the  metropolis,  where  high  pressure  could  be  obtained 
without  waiting? — Over  all  the  more  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

930.  Without  wailing,  until  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  was  supphed  with 
constant  supply  ?— I  think  that  the  placing  of  hydrants  would  help  to  bring  a 
constant  supply. 

931.  Therefore,  if  you  occupied  the  position  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  that  you  do  in  the  City,  you  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  put  down  hydrants  in  those  portions  of  the 
metropolis  which  are  closely  populated,  where  you  could  get  a  constant  supply 
at  high  pressure,  without  waiting  until  it  should  be  done  to  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis  ? — I  think  I  should. 

932.  Now  with  reference  to  the  diflPerence  in  the  cost  of  the  hydrants,  is  not 
some  portion  of  the  diflPerence,  as  between  Manchester  and  London,  accounted 
for  l)y  the  fact  that  you  have  sluice  valves  to  your  hydrants,  which  they  do  not 
have  in  Manchester? — Yes,  the  sluice  valves  are  more  expensive  than  the  other 
form  of  valve,  but  I  really  do  not  know  what  they  have  in  Manchester.  I  have 
heard,  that  the  hydrants  there  are  exceedingly  cheap. 

933.  Have  you  heard  that  they  are  eflFective  for  the  purpose? — I  have  heard 
that  they  are  eflfeciive  at  iManchester. 

934.  Ihere  are  hydrants  with  sluice  valves,  and  without  sluice  valves,  are 
there  not  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  must  tell  the  Committee  that  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  water  companies  use  nothing  but  sluice  valves,  which  is  pretty 
good  evidence  of  their  superiority.  I  may  mention  that  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  size  of  the  water-way  of  the  hydrants  at  Manchester ;  that  also  very  much 
affects  the  cost  of  the  hydrant. 

935.  With  regard  to  the  distance  apart  you  have  put  down  hydrants  in  the 
City,  do  you  think  the  distance  apart  you  have  put  them  is  not  too  great  to 
enable  you  to  cope   with  the  fire   which    might    take    place? — I    do    not 
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think  so.     You  will  observe  it  agrees  very  closely  uith  that  which  Captain  Shaw     jj^^^^  Colonel 
recommends.  ^  *'  JF.Jii^wod. 

930.  I  observe  that  Cafitain  Shaw  proposed  to  put  them  twice  as  close  as  you      ^  .^  ^  q 
have  done  in  the  City  ?~Captain  Shaw's  requirements,  as  given  to  me,  were  ^^* 

14  mouths,  or  nozzles,  with  about  half  a  mile  of  hose  in  the  aggregate,  and  I 
say  that,  as  the  liydrants  will  be  arranged  in  the  City,  they  will  almost  every- 
where comply  with  those  requirements. 

937.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  when  he  was  examined  before  this  Committee,  in 
reply  to  my  Que^-tion  No.  5/28,  **  But  if  the  hydrants  were  also  placed  at  the 
same  distance  as  they  are  going  to  be  placed  in  the  City,  the  expense  would 
only  be  a  quarter  of  a  million,"  replied,  **  Yes,  because  you  would  only  have 
half  the  number.'*  That  implies  that  he  contemplated  putting  them  down 
twice  as  close  to  one  another  as  you  have  done  ? — I  do  not  know  what  he 
contemplated* 

.  938.  You  say  that  what  you  proposed  to  do  in  the  City  is  much  the  same  as 
what  is  proposed  to  he  done  outside  ? — No,  I  stated  that  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed in  the  City  will  comply  closely  with  the  requirements  of  Captain  Shaw, 
his  requirements  being  14  otitlets  so  arranged  that  when  they  are  all  in  use  at 
the  same  lime  they  shall  only  require  half-a-mile  of  hose,  and  I  give  as  an  illus- 
tration a  spot  in  Fleet-street  which  complies  with  that  closely.  Therefore  if  the 
water  companies  supply  sufficient  water,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  rest  of  his  requirements;  that  is  to  say,  2,000  gallons  a  minute 
through  those  14  nozzles. 

939.  But  I  ask  you  to  look  at  Question  No.  5728 ;  now,  does  not  it  appear  to 
you  that  in  contemplating  putting  down  hydrants  outside  the  City,  rhey  con- 
templated putting  them  ilown  twice  as  closely  as  you  have  proposed  in  the  City? 
— I  so  understand  it  from  this  answer. 

940.  Burt  you  still  think,  notwithstanding  that,  that  if  the  hydrants  in  the 
metropolis  were  put  down  as  close  to  one  another  as  they  are  in  the  City,  that 
would  be  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  purpose  ? — I  do. 

941.  And  would  carry  out  even  the  requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  as  to  con- 
vey rng  a  number  of  hydrants  upon  a  given  spot?— Quite  so,  provided  the  water 
company  gave  the  required  pressure  to  give  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
through  those  14  nozzles. 

942.  Tlia't  leads  to  another  question  ;  you  contemplate,  I  understand,  to  do 
that  using  hose  on  some  of  the  hydrants  300  feet  long  ?— Close  upon  it.  I  will 
give  yo(i  the  exact  lengths  that  are  needed. 

943.  Tlie  Committee  have  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Bramwell  that  water  going 
through  this  hose  will  lose  three  inches  of  height  in  every  1 2  inches  of  water 
thatpassts  through,  so  that  if  you  have  started  with  a  pressure  of  75  feet,  if 
Mr.  Bramwell's  theory  be  correct,  by  the  time  the  water  came  to  the  end  of  your 
300  feet  of  hose  it  would  lose  76  feet  of  pressure,  and  therefore  there  would  be. 
no  pressure  at  all  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  at  all. 

944.  You  made  some  experiments  by  way  I  presume  of  finding  out  what  was 
the  loss  of  pressure  in, passing  through  the  hose  ? — I  made  them  with  a  view  to 
see  what  the  loss  would  be. 

945.  And  you  found  that  in  passing  through  a  hose  of  300  feet  that  the  loss 
was  only  9  feet  in  50  feet  ? — Only  9  feet.  I  also  said  that  I  had  not  witnessed 
the  experiments  myself,  but  I  believed  them  to  be  strictly  correct ;  that  they 
were  rough  experiments.  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  that,  because  very  fine  experi- 
ments are  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever 
been  made  with  this  length  of  hose  by  anybody.  If  you  have  rough  experi- 
ments for  practical  purposes  that  would  be  sufficient. 

946.  Mr.  HP  Lagan.]  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  property 
along  the  river  side,  is  there  not  r — Yes. 

947.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  best  way  of  extinguishing 
fire  in  properly  of  that  description  ? — No,  I  have  not;  I  take  it  that  hydrants 
will  be  the  best  means. 

948.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  steam  floats  that  *we  have  now  for  the  pur- 
pose ? — I  am.  • 

949.  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  have  seen  the  resolution  which  has  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  have  fiat-bottomed  rafts,  and 
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to  put  ordinary  land  ejogines  upon  them,  and  to  have  a  tug  to  draw  them  to  the 
scene  of  a  fire  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. 

9.50.  How  do  you  think  from  your  practical  experience  such  a  deYioe  as  that 
would  act? — r  should  think  it  would  be  very  eflicacious  to  bring  them  dose  op 
to  the  scene  of  ihe  fire. 

951.  Do  you  think,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  tide,  the  tcig  will  be  able  to 
bring  the  raft  up  siifficiently  near  to  the  fire  to  act  with  eflSiciency? — I  should 
think  that  it  would,  but  it  would  require  to  be  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose. 

952.  It  would  require  to  be  a  flat-bottomed  tug?  —Yes,  with  a  dmoght  of  next 
to  nothing. 

953-  Are  you  aware  tliat  in  the  last  fire  which  took. place  in  the  warehouses 
there,  the  reastm  why  the  destruction  of  property  was  so  great  was  that  they  could 
not  get  the  steam-floats  nearer? — I  did  not  kpow  that. 

954.  Then,  I  presume  you  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  question  of 
steam-floats  ? — I  have  not. 


Mr.  W.  Swanion, 


Mr.  William  Swanton^  is  called  again ;  and  further  Examined. 

955.  CAairfuanl  I  believe  you  have  asked  the  Committee  to  allow  you  to 
explain  certain  questions  which  were  put  to  you  last  year  ? — It  is  with  rci^ard 
to  certain  matters  upon  which  Captain  Shaw  quite  denies  tlie  correctness.of  my 
evidence. 

956.  Captain  Shaw  made  some  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  evidence  you  had  given  r — Yes,  you  will  find  them  at  pages  596 
and  597  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee. 

957.  The  first  point  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  to,  I  think,  was  with 
regard  to  your  statement  as  to  the  floats  at  the  Rotherhithe  fire,  was  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

958.  You  wish  to  put  before  the  Committee  letters  which  were  written  at  the 
tmae  which  bear  out  your  statements  made  in  evidence  here,  with  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  the  floats  arrived? — Quite  so  ;  not  only  my  statements,  but  Mr. 
Lovell's  also,  in  reference  to  the  floats  at  tliat  fire. 

959.  Those  letters,  with  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lovell,  corroborates  your  state-, 
nients? — I  believe  they  do,  and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  think  so. 

960.  The  first  letter  is  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cooper ;  who  is  he  ? — That 
is  OUT  foreman  in  charge  of  the  southern  district,  the  D.  district  on  the  brigade's 
map* 

961 .  He  confirms  your  statement  upon  the  question  of  time  r— He  confirms  a 
.portion  of  it. 

962.  He  states  in  his  letter  that  when  the  turncock  started  tJie  water  he  took 
the  time,  and  it  was  then  five  minutes  past  six,  and  he  is  certain  that  there  was 
no  float  at  work  unfil  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  afterwards  ? — "Ihat  is  so. 

963.  Then  you  put  in  a  letter  from  Walter  Rear — Yes ;  he  is  another  of  our 
principal  men  who  was  specially  told  oflf  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when 
the  water  was  procured  and  when  the  floats  did  arrive. 

964.  He  states  that  he  went  by  your  direction  to  the  waterside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  timing  the  arrival  of  the  several  floats ;  he  states  that  "  One  of  them, 
the  D.  or  Rotherhithe  float,  was  lying  well  out,  but  not  at  work,  neither  did  she 
get  her  first  line  of  hose  to  the  fire  till  15  minutes  past  six ;  at  this  time  a 
steam  tug  came  up  with  the  C.  barge  (Limehouse  float,  two  land  steamers)  in 
tow  ;"  he  states  that  he  "  asked  several  people  the  time,  and  was  told  a  quarter 
past  six ;  but  as  they  were  not  positive  as  to  minutes,  I  looked  at  the  public- 
house  cloc}^  outside  the  gates ;  the  time  there  was,  as  1  have  stated,  a  quartear 
past  six;''  he  ^* asked  the  policeman  in  charge  of  the  door  if  the  clock  was 
quite  right,  and  he  told  me  it  was;  I  then  jran  to  you  with  these  particulars, 
and  you,  pointing  to  a  clock  that  was  still  going,  said  that  the  time  I  had  given 
was  quite  correct,  but  added  you  thought  the  clock  might  possibly  be  a  little  out 
through  the  smoke,  &c.,  and  you  sent  a  man  into  the  '  King  and  Queen '  public- 
house,  to  see  if  it  was  so,  at  the  same  time  telling  me  to  go  back  and  see  when 
the  B.  float  from  Southwark-bridge  came  in  ;  she  was  just  steaming  in  when  I 
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got  there  at  6.20,  and  I  took  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  I  did  before  ;  the  ^^  W^SwanUm. 
clock  on  the  wall  kept  going  till  6.36,  and  was  afterwards  buried  by  the  wall    ^(j  jijarch  xS^j^ 
falling ;"  then  there  is  another  letter  from  James  Payne  ;  who  is  he  ? — He  is  tke 
fioperinteudent  of  the  granaries  which  were  burnt  down  at  the  time. 

965.  He  Slates  in  his  letter  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Good- 
child  :  "  I  beg  to  say  that  I  passed  Rotherhithe  Churclr  at  IX)  minutes  to  6  tin 
the  morning  of  the  fire ;  walked  to  near  *  King  and  Queen ' ;  could  not  pas^ ; 
returned  to  Surrey  Dock-stairs '' — :-  . 

966.  Mr  Hftckie.^  Captain  Shaw  did  not  contradict  you  upon  that  point? — 
Captain  Shaw*s  words  are  that  he  is  prepared  to  rebut  the  whole  of  my  evidence 
about  the  floats ;  you  will  find  it  at  page  596,  Question  8090. 

967.  Chairman]  Payne  says:  *^I  could  not  pass  ;  returned  to  Surrey  Dock* 
stairs ;  hired  a  waterman  and  rowed  down  ;  ordered  and  got  men  to  remove  my 
own  and  all  craft  then  afloat,  and  landed  at  King  and  Queen-stairs  at  6. 15.  The 
float  was  then  being  warped  up  from  some  distance  below  *King  and  Gueen'; 
say,  off*  Marshall  and  Rennie's  Dock,  or  perhaps  a  little  this  side.  By  directitm 
of  one  of  your  oflScers  I  had  my  offices  cleared  of  all  books  ^and  papers,  desks, 
kc. ;  by  this  time  it  was  6*30 ;  to  the .  best  of  my  belief  she  was  not  working 
then.  In  answer  to  ray  inquiry,  one  of  the  officers  told  me  she  was  disabled." 
You  wish  the  Committee  to  imderstand  from  those  letters  that  the  statemjeat 
which  you  made  is  substantially  borne  out  ?  — By  those  papers  which  were  pre- 
sented  at  the  time ;  and  they  have  not  been  altered  since. 

968.  Iliose  letters  are  all  dated  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  shortly  after  the  fire. 

969.  And  they  were  all  from  other  witnesses  corroborating  what  you  put  before 
the  Committee? — Yes,  three  other  witnesses. 

970.  Then  there  is  another  question,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  Pantechnicon 
fire  which  y^u  wish  to  explain  ? — That  is  the  next  que3tion  Captain  Shaw 
referred  to. 

971.  Captain  Shaw  slates  :  **  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  witness  was  asked, 
*  Were  you  present  when  the  engine  got  there?'**  to  which  you  replied,  "*  1  was 
busy  in.side  the  building,  and  I  did  not  see  when  it  got  to  work ;  but  I  know  tliat 
the  biigade  enguie  from  Pimlico  came  up  almost  as  soon  as  that  engine  did,  and 
it  got  its  hose  out,  and  as  the  plug  was  required  for  one  engine  the  private 
isigine  was  moved  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  public  engine  ? '  AH 
that  is  wrong  in  point  of  time  ";  what  do  you  wish  to  say  upon  that  point  ? — I 
wish  to  show  the  Conimittee  by  this  report,  which  I  gave  to  my  committee  at  the 
time,  that  what  I  stated  then  uas  to  the  best  of  my  belief  correct,  and  the  report 
to  my  committee  confirms  tl)at.     {The  same  was  handed  in,) 

972.  Will  you  mention  the  points  upon  which  you  would  like  to  give 
evidence?— I  think  it  would  answer  the  purpose  to  show  that  I  was  at  the  fire 
in  sufficient  time  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  65  carriages  from  the  jplace,  which 
was  subsequently  burnt  down,  and  that  I  could  not  have  been  very  late  in 
getting  theie  to  be  in  time  to  assist  in  all  that,  as  the  fire  buraed  very  rapidly. 

973.  You  want  to  point  out  in  proof  of  that,  that  you  were  there,  and  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  removing  property  from  the  fire?— I  do  ;  65  carriages  were 
removed  under  my  direction  from  the  fire,  and  that  shows,  I  submit,  that  I  could 
not  have  been  very  late,  as  they  were  removed  with  much  difficulty. 

974.  I  think  your  report  states  that  your  men  removed  the  carriages,  and 
that  the  eiprplqyis  there. were  assisting  wirh  ropes  which  were  attached  to 
those  carriages  by  you,  and  that  they  then  took  the  carriages  out  ?— Quite  so; 
the  employSs  helped  our  men  to  get  them  out  after  we  had  made  the  start. 

975.  Mr.  Clifton.']  Where  were  you  when  the  call  to  the  fire  came? — 
At  home,  in  WatUng-street. 

976.  How  long  does  it  lake  to  get  from  Watling- street  to  the  Pantechnicon? 
— It  is  a  nice  clear  road  along  the  Embankment.  1  should  say  we  could  do  it  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes.  \       .        ' 

977.  The  neighbourhood  would  not  be  crowded  at  that  time?— It  is  not  by 
any  means  bad.  to  get  along  ;  it  is  under  four  miles,  I  think,  from  our  place  to  the 
Pantechnicon,  and  I  should  think  we  should  go  along  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to 
12  miles  an  hour;  it  is  a  matter  of  three  or.  four  minutes  only  turning 
out  the  men  ami  horses  at  our  station. 

978.  Then  you  wish  to  say  something  about  the  steam  engines  at  the  stations? 
—  Yes ;  Captain  Shaw  enturely  ignores  my  experience  in  saying  that  "  it  wouM 
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Mr.  (T.  Swanton.  be  a  very  bad  mode  of  arranging  engines  for  the  service  of  London,"  if  steam 
^  jz — r-  g  engines  alone  were  kept  at  the  stations,  and  no  manuals  were  there.  Now  I  say 
^^  ^''  from  my  knowledge  of  the  business  that  a  steam-engine,  witli  her  water  kept 
well  warm  at  any  station,  would  be  quite  as  available  for  a  fire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  as  a  manual  would.  I  say  so  because  we  have  in  many  cases  to  wait 
for  a  large  number  of  people,  say  20  (it  frequently  requires  that  number;,  to 
pump  a  manual  engine  of  ordinary  power. 

979.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  re-assert  your  opinion  from  your  experience?— 
I  only  wish  the  Committee  to  believe  that  1  really  do  knou  more  than  Captain 
Shaw  gave  me  credit  for  knowing  about  fire  brigade  work. 

980.  What  is  the  next  point  which  you  wish  to  explain  ? — The  next  pnnt  is 
with  reference  to  the  fire-escapes*  Captain  Shaw  states,  as  showing  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  service  of  the  fire-escapes,  that  there  used  to  be  auxiliaries  to 

•  assist  at  the  escapes.  I  have  since  ascertained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,  that  I  was  perfectly  correct 
in  saying  as  I  did,  that  no  supernutneraries  are  used  at  the  escapes  when  on 
duty. 

98!.  But  might  not  Captain  Shaw's  remark  imply  that  there  was  a  staff  of 
supernumeraries  kept  to  assist  when  the  men  might  be  on  the  sick-list? — I  am 
quite  willing  to  accept  that  if  you  think  po.  Then  with  regard  to  the  eight 
hours'  work  ;  great  stress  was  laid  upon  my  evidence,  as  making  it  appear  that 
the  brigade  people  had  nothing  to  do.  Now  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
can  really  see  nothing  to  induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion. 

982.  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg.]  What  are  you  referring  to? — You  will  find 
it  at  page  596,  Question  7145.  I  am  quite  sure  that  taking  the  whole  force, 
and  the  work  they  do,  exactly  as  you  would  take  the  same  number  of  mechanics, 
those  men  do  not  positively  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  the  24. 

983^  I  suppose  you  admit  that  the  men  have  given  different  evidence  with 
regard  to  that  ? — I  wish  I  could  endorse  all  that  they  have  said,  but  1  really 
cannot.  If  Captain  Shaw  had  contradicted  any  jf  the  other  witnesses,  and 
had  ridiculed  their  evidence  as  much  as  he  did  mine,  I  should  not  have  taken 
any  notice  of  it ;  but  1  am  taken  notice  of  and  singled  out  of  26  or  27  other 
witnesses,  and  I  feel  it  is  a  great  injustice.  I  am  looked  to  by  my  committee  as 
much  as  Captain  Shaw  is  by  his,  and  I  have  a  wish  to  put  myself  straight  with 
this  Committee,  at  least. 

984.  Cfiairman.^  You  now  put  the  matter  in  u  light  in  which  I  did  not  see  . 
it  before,  because  I  imagined  what  you  wanted  to  do  was  to  correct  statements 
which  were  not  borne  out  by  facts,  with  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about 
your  evidence ;  now,  I  think,  your  next  point  is  with  regard  to  Question  7146, 
on  which  some  doubts  have  been  thrown  ?--l  snid  in  my  evidence  that  I  had 
gone  through  all  the  work  of  the  brigade  myself,  and  therefore  I  could  speak 
of  it.  Captain  Shaw  says  he  wishes  to  deny  that.  Now  I  say  that,  with  the 
long  written  history  I  have  given  you  of  my  experience  and  past  services, 
he  cannot  deny  it.  All  he  said  of  me  was  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time,  and  I  feel  it  does  me  a  great  injustice,  and  I  am  obliged  to  the  Committee 
for  allowing  me  this  opportunity  to  correct  it. 

985.  Captain  Shaw  says,  with  regard  to  Question  7146,  *•  M r.  Swanton 
concludes  his  answer  by  saying,  *  1  have  gone  through  it  myself,  and  therefore 
I  can  speak  of  it ' ;  I  wish  to  deny  that.  He  was  in  the  brigade  formerly,  but 
he  was  not  in  the  brigade  as  it  exists  now  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  lie  cannot  know  the  duties  of  his  own  knowied^^e  ** ;  that  is  the 
statement  you  have  objected  to  ? —  I  state,  from  my  knowledge  of  28  years' 
experience  in  the  profession,  that  I  do  know  all  about  it,  and  he  is  not  entitled 
to  say  I  do  not. 

986.  There  was  some  mii^apprehension,  was  there  not,  about  what  you  did  say 
about  the  time  ygu  had  served  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  alter  it  was 
under  the  new  management  ?— Yes,  I  said  three  or  fo:ir  mouths,  whereas  I 
should  have  said  about  a  month  and  12  days. 

987.  Captain  Shaw  was  correct  as  to  that  ? — He  was  coiTect  there,  and  I  was 
wrong  in  my  answer ;  but  without  reference  to  dates,  I  believe  I  was  right. 

988.  But  you  served  under  Mr.  Braidwood  up  to  the  time  of  Captain  Shaw 
joining  the  brigade? — You  will  find  in  miy  written  story  that  I  have  given  to  the 
Committee,  that  I  first  joined  the  brigade  as  one  of  its  youngest  members.    I 
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passed  through  nearly  every  rank  of  promotion  before  Captain  Shaw  was  a  fire-   Mr.  W.  Swantdn. 
man.     I  was  seiected  by  the  committee  of  the  fire  brigade  for  several  specially      ^  rj!     j    : 
important  duties.     I  was  again   promoted  and  sent  to  Watlingf street,  and  held    *       arc  1  1  ??• 
the  chief  appointment  there  until  Mr.  Braidwood's  death.     I  was  in  charge  there 
at  that  time.     At  Mr.  Braidwood's  death  I  worked  the  brigade,  and  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  committee  for  its  acts  and  duties,  and  after  Captain  Shaw  was 
appointed  I  was  kept  there  (as  I  felt)  to  instruct  him  in  what  had  been  so  well 
done  before.    Captain  Sbaw  had  not  been  with  us  very  long  before  he  met  with 
'  a  severe  accident,  and  I  then  took  it  up  again  and  continued  the  work  of  the 
brigade  until  Captain  Shaw  was  well  again.     I  say  it  is  not  fair  of  him  to  say 
that  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  the  training  of  men  after  such  long  and  distin- 
guished services. 

989.  Might  not  Captain  Shaw's  statement  have  meant  this :  tiiat  under  the 
new  system  under  which  the  brigade  was  worked,  you  were  not  so  conversant 
with  it  as  you  were  with  it  previously  ?— I  am  obliged  to  you  for  that  suggestion, 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  it.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Committee  for 
affording  ine  an  opportunity  of  coming  here  to-day,  as  the  publicity  given  to 
my  statements  will  fully  answer  my  purpose. 

990.  Mr.  RitchieJi  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  this  Pantech- 
nicon fire,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  little  misunder- 
standing about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  engines  there.  I  understand  the 
difference  between  you  and  Captain  Shaw  to  lie  in  this,  that  you  said  that  you 
were  present  at  the  fire  when  the  volunteer  fire  engine  came  up? — No, 4  could 
not  have  been,  and  I  do  not  think  I  said  so. 

991.  I  will  refer  you  to  Question  7113 ;  you  are  there  asked,  *^  Do  you  know 
how  long  the  engines  were  before  they  arrived  at  that  fire,'*  to  which  you  reply, 
*^  The*  first  engine  that  arrived  was  a  volunteer  fire  engine.'*  The  next  question 
is,  **  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  a  volunteer  fire  engine  was  the  first  to  arrive  ? 
{A.)  Because  it  was  placed  at  a  station  close  to  the  Pantechnicon.  (Q.)  And  it 
was  at  that  station  that  the  first  alarm  was  givei\?  {A.)  It  was.  (Q.)  Did  that 
engine  get  to  work  when  it  arrived  there  ?  (A.)  I  do  not  think  so.  (Q.)  Were  you 
present  when  that  engine  got  there?     (A.)  I  was  busy  inside  the  building,  and 

I  did  not  see  when  it  got  to  work ;  but  I  know  that  the  brigade  engine  from  ^ 
Pimlico  came  up  almost  as  soon  as  that  engine  did,  and  it  got  its  hose  out,  and 
as  the  plug  was  required  for  one  engine  the  private  engine  was  moved  out  of 
the  way  to  make  room  for  the  public  engine.''  Now  that  is  the  very  thing 
which  Captain  £haw  took  objection  to  in  your  evidence  ;  he  says  that  you  were 
not  present,  and  could  not  have  been  present  when  that  volunteer  engine  came 
up  ? — I  do  not  think  I  say  in  my  evidence  that  1  was. 

992.  You  say,  **  I  was  busy  inside  the  building  *'  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
J  was  there  when  the  engine  arrived,  because  that  engine  was  there  I  believe 
very  shortly  after  the  outbreak. 

993:  That  is  whv  I  thought  it  right  to  put  the  question  to  you,  because 
Captain  Shaw  implies,  in  answer  to  Question  8090,  that  you  said  that  you  were 
present  when  that  volunteer  fire  engine  canie  up.  For  example,  Captain  Shaw 
says  in  reply  to  Qiiestion  8091,  ^^  1  wish  to  point  out  that  the  witness  was  asked, 
^  Were  you  present  when  the  engine  got  there?  (A.)  I  was  busy  inside  the 
building,  and  I  did  not  see  when  it  got  to  work,  but  I  know  that  the  brigade 
engine  from  Pimlico  came,  up  almost  as  soon  as  that  engine  did,  and  it  got  its 
hose  out,  and  as  the  plug  was  required  for  one  engine  the  private  engine  was 
moved  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  public  engine ; '  all  that  is  wrong 
in  point  of  time ;  Mr.  Swanton  travelled  many  miles  to  reach  the  fire ;  he  states 
that  he  was  busy  in*  the  building  at  the  time  alluded  to  ;  a  volimteer  fire  engine 
was  upon  the  spot  for  half-an-hour  before  our  first  brigade  engine  arrived ;" 
the  whole  gist  of  that  is  that  your  evidence  was  supposed  to  go  to  say  that  you ' 
were  present  when  that  volunteer  tire  engine  came  up?— I  do  not  say  that  I 
was  there  then,  but  I  was  speaking  of  replies  I  had  received  to  my  inquiries  on 
the  spot. 

994.  lliat  is  the  misunderstanding ;  the  answer  would  almost  imply  that  you 
said  you  were  present,  because  you  say  you  were  inside  the  building  and  did  not 
see  when  the  engine  got  to  work,  and  then  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  brigade 
engine  arrived  almost  as  soon  as  the  volunteer  engine  ? — I  can  only  speak  to 
that  from-  what  I  gathered  at  the  time. 

0.88.  L  995.  Is.  • 
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Mr.  JV.  Swanton.      995-  Is  not  that  the  whole  difference  between  you  and  Captain  Shaw  with 
•  ^, — —^       rwardtothe  Pantechnicon  fire? — That  is  the  only  point,  so  fear  as  the  Pan- 
.6  March  1877.    tShnicon  fire  is  concerned.  ^ 

996.  And  now  with  the  h*ght  I  have  thrown  upon  it  to  yon,  you  do  not  see 
an^  difference  between  yourself  ^nd  Captain  Shaw  with  reference  to  the  Pan* 
technicon  fire  ? — I  do  not,  and  think  he  need  not  have  made  so  much  importance 
of  my  answer. 

997.  Mr.  Herbert. '\  Did  your  salvage  corps  save  the  whole  of  those  carriages 
which  were  saved  ?—  The  salvage  corps  were  the  means  of  saving  them  in  this ' 
way.   the  place  was  so  full  of  smoke  that  no  one  but  our  people  cpuld  have 
got  near  them.    Our  people  got  in  the  building,  and  attached  ropes  to  them,  and 
handed  the  ropes  to  the  employ h,  who  drew  them  out. 

998.  Did  you  see  some  soldiers  going  in  and  attaching  ropes  to  the  vehicles 
before  you  came  up  ? — I  do  not  think  that  anything  was  begun  to  be  removed 
then.  Our  own  people  did  really  make  fast  65  carriages,  which  the  otHer  people 
helped  to  pull  out.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show  that  I  was  not  late  at  the 
Pantechnicon  fire,  but  that  1  must  have  been  there  very  early  after  the  abm 
reached  the  City. 

999.  Mr.  Ritchie'^  You  might  have  been  very  quickly  at  the  fire  after  having 
received  the  alarm,  but  it  might  have  been  some  time  after  the  fire  Inroke  oat 
that  you  received  the  alarm  ?-*  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  was  only 
anxious  to  let  the  Committee  feel  that  I  was  not  telling  an  untruth  in  my  pie* 
vious  evidence,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  your  questions  X  apedte 
as  correctly  as  1  could. 

1000.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  was  stated  that  the  first  alarm  was  given  to 
the  volunteer  station  ?— Yes,  I  believe  that  was  the  case. 

100K  And  that  it  was  some  time  before  the  alarm  reached  the  Westminster 
Brigade  Station  ? — ^That  vms  so,  in  consequence  of  the  call  going  the  other  way. 

1002.  You  could  only  have  been  informed  of  it  after  the  alarm  had  reached 
the  Westminster  Brigade  Station  r— Quite  so.  There  is  na  doubt  that  through 
the  alarm  going  to  the  Volunteer  Station  it  wits  kept  for  some  time  ficom  the 
fire  brigade  authorities. 
,  1003.  You  might  have  been  there  very  quickly  after*  you  were  informed  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  but  you  might  have  been  kept  some  time  without  being 
informed  ?— Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  so. 

1004.  Sir  James  M*Oarel  Hogg,']  I  wish  to  know  whethar  you  adhere  to 
your  statement  about  the  floats* being  late  at  the  granaries  fire,  notwithstanding 
that  I  put  in  the  report  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  fire  brigade  which  he  received 
from  t&e  officer  in  charge  of  tho  D.  float,  in  which  he  says  it  was  only  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  first  alarm  before  he  got  to  work.  Do  you  Aink 
that  you  know  better  than  the  officer  in  cbai^  of  the  float  ?— lou  must 
really  permit  me  to  go  beyond  thinking.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  evidence 
about  that  was  perfectly  correct. 

1005.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so  ?— These  three  or  four  corro- 
borations which  I  have  handed  in. 

1006.  May  1  ask  why  you  did  not  show  this  correspondence  before,  and  why 
you  did  not  make  any  complaint  when  the  fire  took  placer — You  will  remember^ 
1  have  no  doubt,  that  a  great  many  complaiots  wei-e  made  to  the  Board  of  Works 
in  coqsequence  of  it,  and  it  was  from  that  fire  that  the  question  of  small  floats 
came  about.  Mr.  Lovell  gaVe  that  in  his  evidence  before  this  Committee,  and 
I  gave  you  copies  of  these  corroborations. 

1007.  When  was  the  complaint  made  that  the  floats  did  not  come  up  in  time  ? 
~  At  the  first  meeting  of  my  committee  after  the  fire  occurr^. 

1008.  What  date  was  that  ? — Mr.  Lovell's  evidence  will  show  when  it  was; 
the  date  of  my  report  to  the  Committee  is  on  the  14th  of  December  1871 ;  there 
was  a  quarter  of  a. million  of  money  paid  for  that  loss,  and  in  consequence  of  die 
large  outlay  for  the  loss  they  addressed  the  Board  of  Works  the  sanie  day,  the 
14th  December  1871. 
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TkMTsday,  \2th  April  1877- 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth* 

Mr.  Hftiikey. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hiurdj. 

Mr.  S[ayter. 

Mr.  Herbert.' 

Sir  James  M^Garel  Hogg. 

Mr,  Ejnnaird. 


Lord  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Sir  Andrew  Luik. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritcnie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chaih. 


The  Honourable  Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane,  c.b.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

•  * 

1009.  Chaimuin.]  You  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  theatrical  history      Hon.  Spencer 
of  London,  as  connected  with  the  Lord  Chamberlaia's  oflSce,  have  you  not? ~l     P^nsanby  Fatt^, 
have   been   the    controller  or  permanent   secretary  of  that  department   for  ^^' 

30  years.  '  is  April  1B77. 

1010.  You  remember  a  Committee  which  sat  in  1866  which  inquired  into  the 
theatrical  licenses  and  regulations  ? — I  do. 

1011.  You  remember  the  memorandum  which  you  presented  to  that  Cofti- 
mittee  with  regard  to  the  history  of  theatres  as  recorded  in  your  office? — 
Yes.  ... 

1013.  That  was  a  corr^t  description,  I  believe,  of  the  history  of  the  action  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  with  regard  to  theatres  ? — It  was  up  to  thset 
date.  • 

1013.  Since  that  date  has  any  great  alteration  in  the  mode  qf  action  taken 
place  r — ^The  Committee  of  1666  rather  went  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  theatres, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  and  aflter  that  Committee  sat  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain became  rather  more  lenient  in  granting  licenses  than  before,  but  no 
other  change  took  place  whatever.  I  mean  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  acted 
upon  the  opinion  of  that  Committee,  that  licenses  might  be  granted  more  freely 
than  they  had  been  before  that  time.  The  policy  had  been  rather  restrictive 
previously. 

1014.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  grants  those 
licenses ;  in  your  opinion  coiild  he  refuse  licenses  witii  any  justice  in  the  present 
existing  circumstances  under  which  theatres  within  his  jurisdiction  ar^^ 
managed  ?— No ;  the  present  theatres  are  safe,  so  far  as  ordinary  circunistances 
are  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  the  audiences  can  leave  them  in  six  or  seven 
minutes.  I  should  say  that  that  is  quite  the  outside  time  required  in  any  theatre 
in  London. 

1015.  Tiiat  is  speaking  with  regard  to  all  the  theatres  under  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain's  jurisdiction? — All  tlie  theatres  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  juris-* 
diction.  Of  course  circumstances  differ ;  where  people  wait  for  their  carriages,, 
it  takes  them  a  longer  time  to  go  out  In  rainy  weather  it  takes  a  longer  time 
than  in  fair  weather  for  people  to  leave  the  theatre,  because  everybody  puts  up 
has  umbrella  at  the  door,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  people  leaving 
in  an  orderley  maimer,  there  is  no  theatre  in  London  which  could  not  be  cleared 
in  seven  minutes. 

101 6.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  audience  would  be  all  out  of  the  theatre 
itself  in  that  time  ?  --Yes,  oat  of  the  auditory,  and  in  safety  so  fiur  aa  fire  is 
concerned. 

0.8S.  L  'J  1017.  Even 
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HoJL  Spencer  101 7.  Even  though  there  were  some  of  them  that  were  not  off  the  premises  . 

Pansonfy  Fane,    entirely,  they  would  be  out  of  the  actual  theatre,  and  in  a  part  where  a  fire 

^•^1  in  the  theatre  would  not  affect  them  ? — Quite  so. 

jt  April  1877.  1018.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  the  safety  of  theatres,  have  you  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  what  their  safety  is,  comparing  it  with  the  safety  of  other 
.  'public  buildings  ? — In  my  opinion  wherever  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
gathered  together  in  a  building,  the  same  risk  exists,  because  the  danger  is  not 
fire,  it  is  panic  arising  from  any  cause.  For  instance,  in  the  case  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States  the  other  tlay  ;  I  do  not  knOw  whether  any  of  the  Com- 
mittee noticed  that. 

1019.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Brooklyn  fire?—  No;  the  case  to  which  I  am 
referring  was  a  panic  in  a  Catholic  church  in  New  York  in  March  last.  An 
eminent  preacher  was  preaching  when  a  fainting  woman  gave  a  shriek  a^d  a 
succession  of  sobs,  causing  a  profound  sensation.  At  that  moment  somebody 
called  out  **fire,"  and  a  panic  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  seven  or 
eight  people  were  killed. 

102Q.  What  you  would  represent  is  that  the  danger  incurred  is  not  so 
much  from  fire  itself  as  from  the  panic  ensuing  from  the  dread  of  fire? — 
Quite  so.  ,     . 

1021.  And  that  risk  is  equally  applicable  to  other  buildings  where  the  public 
congregate  as  to  theatres  r — Yes. 

1022.  Have  the  theatres  which  you  are  acquainted  with  in  London  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  separate  entrances  for  boxes,-  pit,  and  gallery  ? 
— There  is  no  theatre  in  London  which  has  not  those  three  separate  entrances, 
and  most  of  them  are  very  much  in  excess  of  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
there  is  one  theatre,  but  I  thiitk  there  is  only  one,  which  has  not  a  double  nieans 
of  escape  from  each  separate  part  of  the  house. 

1023.  Including  the  stalls? — Including  the  stalls.  The  stalls  must  be  taken 
as  forming  part  of  the  pit. 

1024.  That  is  that  from  all  the  different  floors,  as  we  may  call  them,  upon 
which,  the  audience  assemble  there  are  separate  means  of  egress  ? — There  are 
separate  means  of  egress.  Where  there  are  two  tiers  of  boxes  there  would  be 
twb  means  of  exit  for  those  two  tiers ;  they  must  be  taken  as  one. 

1025.  The  upper  tier  of  boxes  would  comedown  first  to  the  gallery  round  a 
^       lower  tier  before  they  would  reach  the  staircase  ? — Yes. 

1026.  In  that  case  there  would  be  two  staircases,  &nd  two  exits  from  them 
distinct  from  those  which  cleared  the  lower  part  of  the  house?— That  is  so. 

•  1027.  With  regard  to  those  galleries  and  staircases,  have  any  regulations  been 
in  force  with  reference  to  the  doors  which  form  the  exit  from  those  places? — 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  for  many  years  pi&st  carried  out  an  annual  inspection 
of  theatres,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  to  look  at  every  one  of 
these  points,  such  as  the  doors  swinging  both  ways,  or  opening  outwards ;  the 
removal  of  all  obstructions ;  the  water  supply,  and  all  matters  which  tend  to  the 
safety  of  a  theatre  and  the  audieoce. 

1028.  And  those  ar^  points  upon  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  I  under- 
stand, insist*  in  the  construction  of  all  new  theatres?— In  new  theatres   of 

.  course  very  much  greater  attention  is  paid  to  those  matters  than  formerly.  The 
requirements  of  the  public  are  now  very  much  greater  than  they  were  jn  former 
times. 

1029.  The  license  is  an  annual  license,  is  it  not  r — Yes. 

1030.  Does  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  ^renewing  a  license  to  an  old  theatre, 
enforce  the  suggestions  which  he  considers  necessary  in  a  new  one.  As  I  under- 
.stand  your  previous  answer,  you  say  that  when  an  application  is  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  theatre,  following  out  the  memorandum  and  suggestions  which 
have  since  been  made,  certain  things  are  suggested  as  necessary  for  its  con- 
struction, such  as  appliances  for  water  supply;  that  the  passages  should  not 

'  have  angles  in  them  which  should  prevent  egress,  and  that  the  doors  should 
swing  both  ways.  I  now  ask  you  whether,  with  regard  to  old  theatres,  not 
applying  for  construction,  but  for  the  annual  renewal  of  their  licetise,  compliance 
with  those  suggestions  is  made  a  cofidition  of  the  renewal  ? — So  for  as  posnble 
it  is, 

1031.  That  is  to  say,  the  construction  of  those  theatres  in  many  instances 
renders  it  quite  impossible,  as  long  as  they  remain  upon  their  present  site,  that 
some  of  those  suggestions  can  be  complied  with  ? — Quite  so. 

1032.  In 
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1032.  In  the  Theatre  Act  of  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68,  waaf  there  any  provision      Uon.  Spencer 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  theatres  ? — None^  whatever.  %  ^"'oS^  ^^^"^^ 

1033.  The  manager  was  held  responsible,  was  he  not? — ^The  7th  clause  enacts    *        

^*  That  no  such  license  for  a  theatre  shall  be  granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  12  April  1877. 
or  justices  to  any  person  except  the  actual  and  responsible  manager  for  the  time 
being  of  the  theatre  in  respect  of  which  the  license  shall  be  granted,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  such  manager  shall  be  printed*  on  every  playbill 
announcing  any  representation  at  such  theatre/'  '  That  is  to  make  him  actually 
responsible  for  what  takes  place  within  it. 

.1034.  Many  years  ago,  I  believe,  some  of  the  theatres  were  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  they  are  at  the  present  moment ;  improvements  have  been  intro* 
duced  of  late  years?— In  the  early  days  of  my  office  I  passed  many  sleepless 
nights  on  that  account,  but  the  theatres  have  all  now  been  made  fairly  safe 
nnder  ordinary  circumstances  ;  that  is  in  any  case  except  of  panic. 
«  1035.  But  in  renewing  a  license  I  understand  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  require  the  rebuilding  of  a  theatre  on  account  of  any  of 
those  faults,  but  has  required  improvement  in  those  respects  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible ?— He  had  no  power  under  tlie  Act  to  do  so.  • 

1036.  Except  with  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the  license  ? — Except  the  negative 
power  of  refusing  a  license. 

1037.  The  Lord  Chamberlaip  has  not  felt  justified  in  refusing  a  license  on 
those  grounds  r — No ;  because  they  have  been  considered  safe  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  it  would  be  impossible  without  entire  re-cpnstruction  to 
comply  with  those  requirements. 

103S.  Have  you  found  in  carrying  out  those  amendments  of  construction  that 
the  managers  have  been  amenable  at  all  to  the  suggestions  from  your  office  ? — 
They  have  always  been  most  anxious  to  carry  out  any  suggestions  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's,  but  they  have  not  always  the  requisite  means  at  command,  and 
therefore  a  difficulty  has  arisen  upon  some  occasions  on  that  account. 

1039.  '^^  Committee  of  1866  I  do  not  think«  so  far  as  I  remember,  went  into 
the  question  of  safety  to  any  great  extent;  the  Committee  principally  dealt  with 
the  quarrel  between  the  theatres  and  music  halls? — ^The  inquiry  was  principally 
directed  to  the  performance  of  small  pieces  and  ballets  at  music-halls ;  and  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  and  refreshments  at  theatres. 

1040.  I  believe  that  Committee  recommended  that  all  those  buildings  in 
London  where  public  entertainments  were  given  should  be  placed  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1041.  Was  anything  done  as  the  result  of  that  Committee  r —In  the  follow- 
ing year  a  Bill  was  drafted  to  carry  out  the  recommemJations  of  the  Committee 
upon  a  principle  of  applying  the  fees  to  pay  the  expenses  of  inspectors  and  various 
other  officers  who  might  be  required  ;  but  on  going  into  the  matter,  the  details 
showed  great  difficulties.  For  instance,  among  other  things,  some  600  or  700 
places  would  have  been  placed  at  once  uiifler  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction 
within  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  police  district,  many  of  them  unsuited  for  the  * 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended :  they  were  adaptations  of  rooms  and  meet- 
ing-houses, and  various  other  places,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  the 
principle  ont.  During  the  whole  of  1867  and  1868  communications  took  place 
between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Home  Office  upon  the  subject,  and 
eventually  the  Bill  was  dropped. 

1042.  The  Bill  was  never  introduced,  was  it?— The  Bill  was  never  intro- 
duced. • 

1043.  ^t  I  understand  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations  have  dealt 
with  those  older  theatres  as  well  as  the  neWer  ones  which  have  been  constructed?— 
As  far  as  possible  all  precautions  which  could  be  taken  have  been  taken. 

1044.  1  believe  you  inspect  those  theatres  annually  before  the  licenses  are 
renewed  r— Before  the  licensing  day,  the  29tb  of.  September ;  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  I  go,  accompanied  by  the  examiner 
of  plays  and  a  professional  surveyor,  to  every  theatre  in  London.  We  go  from 
garret  to  basement,  and  there  is  no  door,  no  room  of  any  sort  or  kind  used  by  the 
public  which  is  not  inspected,  besides  the  chandeliers,  the  gas-fittings,  anci  the 
cellars,  and  also  the  water  supply. 

1045.  As  I  understand,  that  takes  place  at  a  time  when  ^  theatre  is  empty  ; 
do  you  also  inspect  a  theatre  at  all  when  the  audience  are  there  ?—  It  has  occa- 
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Hm«  Spmttr     fliimaUy  been  done^  but  not  as  a  rule ;  in  fact,  the  inspection  could  not  take 
Fwutmby  Fmm^     place  when  the  audience  are  m  the  theatre. 

1046.  Whilst  a  play  was  going  on  there  would  be  no  possibiUty  of  going 

12  April  1877.     through  the  place  as  you  wished  to  go  through  it,  to  s^certain  what  is  actually 
going  on  ? —  No. 

1047.  I  sup]pose  public  attention  having  been  more  directed  to  this 
matter,  the  pubMc  requirements  are  now  greater  than  they  were  formerly  ?  — 
Very  much  more  so. 

1048.  Does  that  suggest  to  your  mind  the  necessity  at  all  that  there  should 
be  some  responsible  officer  appointedto  look  into  this  question  of  construction? 
*— The  Lord  Chamberlain  considers  that  his  powers  under  the  Act  of  Parliai- 
ment  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  responsibility  which  the  public 
are  now  attempting  to  throw  upon  him. 

1049.  T^^^  i^»that  having  simply  the  power  of  refusing  the  license,  which  is 
a  very  strong  ^lea^ure,  and  stopping  a  theatre  altogether,  the  Lord  Chamberkdn 
has  no  power  of  throwing  out  suggestions  which  may  seem  necessary,  either  a^ 
regards^  their  construction  or  other  matters  connected  with  them  r — In  reference 
to  the  word  ^'  necessary"  I  should  hesitate.  AH  ordinary  requirements  are  cer- 
tainly carried  out,  but  any  extraordinary  thing  like  the  reconstruction  of 
a  theatre,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  could  not  fairly  require  under  his  present 
powers. 

1050.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  staff,  has  he,  to  undertake  such  a  dutj^ 
— He  has  no  staff  except  the  few  clerks  in  the  office,  and  you  will  remember 
also  that  those  clerks  are  paid  from  the  Civil  List ;  it  is  not  a  public  depart- 
ment. 

1051.  I  suppose  that  what  the  Lord  Chamberlain  feels,  namely,  that  some 
responsible  officer  should  deal  with  matters  of  cx)nstruction,  would  imply  that  be 
should  deal  not  only  with  the  construction  of  theatres'  but  generally  with  musie 
halls  and  all  other  places  of  public  amusement  ? — Quite  so.  You  could  not  justly 
apply  the  regulations  to  theatres  alone. 

1052.  And  therefore  you  would  gain  in  that  you  would  have  universal  in- 
spection over  the  construction,  whilst  at  present  unde)*  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  from  the  want  of  staff,  there  is  power,  but  only  a  limited  power  over  ^ 
limited  number  of  theatres  ? — Quite  so  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  opinion  is  that 
there  should  be  a  department  charged  with  the  inspection  of  all  public  buildings, 
paid  by  the  pubUc,  with  a  staff  of  inspectors. 

1053.  If  ^^^  ^^^  do^c  would  you  be  content  that  that  should  b6  £^plied  to 
theatreis  alone? — No,  other  places  are  quite  as  dangerous  as  theatres  in  case  of 
panic. 

1 054.  Have  you  thought  whether  you  would  suggest  any  penalties  which 
should  be  enforced  for  breaches  of  the  rules,  such  as  placing  seats  in  the  gang- 
ways, or  other  obstructions  ? — Those  are  matters  with  which  the  public  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  deal  themselves. 

1055.  Wpuld  you  make  doing  such  things  as  that  a  police  offence?— I  would 
make  them  a  police  offence  or  misdemeanour,  with  a  penalty  of,  say,  5  s.  for  the 
offence.     The  withdrawal  of  a  license  because  a  chair  was  placed  in  a  gangway 

•     would  be  a  very  severe  punishment,  and  quite  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the 
offence. 

1056.^  In  your  opinion  there  should  be  some  ready  method  of  punishing  the 
infringement  of  such  a  regulation  without  waiting  until  you  come  to  the  severer 
punishment,  and  using  it,  of  taking  away  4he  license  i — Quite  so.  I  might  inform 
the  Committee  that  l^t  year,  after  the  Brooklyn  fire^  when  the  public  were  very 
much  excited  upon  the  subject,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  issued  a  most  stringent 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  placing  chairs  in  gangways,  and  I 
believe  it  has  been  stopped  almost  entirely. 

1057.  To  your  knowledge  is  the  practice  universally  stopped? — There  have 
been  no  complaints  for  a  very  long  time  past  upon  the  subject.  I  must  say  that 
the  pubUc  are  to  blame  in  that  matter  as  much  as  the  managers  of  the  theatres, 
because  they  always  insist  upon  a  cbair«for  themselves  whenever  they  go  late. 
I  mean  if.  a  member  of  the  Committee  went  late  to  a  theatre,  and  found  no 
place  vacant,  he'  would  probably  tip  the  boxkeeper  to  supply  a  chair.  . 

1058.  What  made  me  suggest  the  question  as  to  whether  you  were  sore  it  was 
universally  carried  out  was,  that  the  last  time  I  was  at  a  theatre  I  saw  the  act 

•  done 
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done  in  the  yery  way  you  have  described,  but  not  I  should  add  by  myself.      Hon.  Spencer 
However  you  would  suggest  that  by  making  it  a  police  offence  so  that  anybody     Pontonby  Ffine, 
could  take  action  in  the  matter,  you  would  get  a  sufficient  security  ? — I  think  ^-^^ 

that  the  honourable  Memberwho  accepted  the  seat  and  the  boxkeeper  should      12  AprUiSjj. 
both  be  given  into  custody. 

1059.  I  thiok  that  before  that  Cknnmittee  of  1866  Captain  SImw  gave 
evidence,  and  suggested,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  that  there  might  be  some 
firemen  attached  to  the  theatres,  following  oat*  the  principle  of  the  sapeurs- 
pompiers  in  France,  who  have  control,  to  a  certain  extent,  during  the  time  that 
the  audience  are  in  the  theatre  ;  have  you  considered  that  point  at  all  ? — I  think 
Captain  Shaw'9  evidence  does  not  quite  beai*  that  out;  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  firemen  in  theatres. 

io6o.  I  have  had  placed  in  my  hand  a  book  entitled  ^^  Fires  in  Theatres,'' 
published  last  year  by  Captain  Shaw«  in  which  the  fdlowing  passages  occur,  that 
^*  supplying  a  fire  .watch  from  a  public  fire  brigade  as  on  the  continent,  bdng 
perhaps  the  best  mode  of  all,  might  perhaps  be  taken  first**?— That  no  doubt 
v^as  so  in  his  book,  but  I  was  referring  to  his  evidence  in  1866. 

106 1.  Captain  Shaw  states  in  his  evidence  in  1866,  that  each  theatre  in  P^ris 
18  under  the  charge  of  a  sapeur-pompier,  and  then  he  states  that  the  theatres 
cannot  open  without  a  certificate  that  the  necessary  conditions  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  that  the  authorities  can  stop  any  part  of  the  performance  which 
seems  dangerous ;  now  with  regard  to  our  own  theatres,  have  you  considered 
any  action  of  that  kind  being  taken  as  unwise  or  the  contrary  ? —The  only 
objection  that  I  see  to  it  is,  that  you  would  relieve  the  managers  from  the 
responsibility,  which  is  a  most  important  thing  to  preserve ;  that  you  would 
make  a  public  oflicer  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  audience,  relieving  the 
manager  to,  that  extent  from  the  responsibility.  If  an  accident  occurred,  that 
public  ofi^cer  would  be  the  person  to  blame,  and  the  public  officer  would 
become  liable  to  pay  for  damages  under  those  circumstances,  thereby  reUeving 
die  manager  from  that  responsibility. 

1062^  At  present,  as  I  understand,  fhe  manager  being  responsible,  all  his 
servants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  firemen  to  a  certain  extent,  and  would  be  more 
useful  in  such  a  history  as  goes  on  during  the  performance  than  the  one  or  two 
firemen  who  might  be  in  the  building  ? — Certainly  in  'every  theatre  there  are 
men  charged  with  the  duly  of  looking  after  the  fire  appliances,  but  in  addition 
to  that  ever  carpenter  and  '*  super  '*  is  a  fireman' to  a  certain  extent. 

•  1063.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  close  to  the  spot  where  the  fire  breaks  out,  and  is 
more  Ukely  to  be  able  to  stop  it  in  the  first  moment  than  if  he  had  tp  wait  to  . 

call  a  properly  constituted  fireman  with  his  appliances  ?^-Quite  so.  Mr.  Nelson 
Lee,  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee  in  1866,  having  had  a  great  number 
of  years'  experience  in  this  matter,  said  to  me,  ^'  The  carpenter's  cap  is  the 
greats  safety  in  a  theatre,  because  he  takes  it  off  and  knocks  out  a  fire  the 
moment  it  occurs.'* 

1064.  I  suppose  that  in  some  cases  of  crowding,  such  as  pantomimes,  that 
is  a  matter  which  is  even  of  more  importance,  because  one  man  could  not  be 
attending  to  every  one  of  the  flys  where  a  fire  may  take  place  ? — Quite  so. 

1065.  Has  yoi^*  .attention  been  directed  to  what  has  been  sugg^ted  in  letters 
to  this  Committee  from  inventors  with  regard  to  a  wire  or  iron  curtain 
separating  the  stage  /rom  the  audience ?— Yes,  constantly.  Captain  Shaw  called 
attention  to  the  matter  in  1866  in  the  fipst  instance.  At  that  time  revolving  iron 
shutters,  such  as  are  used  in  the  shops  were  suggested  as  a  separating  cuijtain, 
but  were  found  to  be  inefiectual.  llien  there  was  a  solid  iron  curtain  suggested  ; 
the  weight  of  that  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  it.  In  the  French  theatres 
they  have  a  wire  gauze,  something  on  the  principle  of  the  Davy  lamp  on  a 
larger  scale;  but  I  am  told  that  that  is  not  effectual ;  that  it  buckles  up  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  . 

1066.  Mr.  Forsyth.l  Has  a  fire  taken  place  in  a  theatre  in  France  since  that 
has  been  tried  ? — I  believe  there  has  in  cue  instance. 

lotiy.  Chairman?^  You  are  not  able  to  speak  with  reference  to  whether  it 
was  of  assistance  or  effective? — I  speak   on   the  authority  of  a  letter  pub-, 
lished  by  Mr.  Boucicault,  in  which  he  gives  an  instance  of  it. 

1068.  But  supposing  a  fire  to  take.place,  for  a  moment  it  is  unknown  to  the 
0.88.  L  4  audience; 
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p^®"-  ^J*^     audience ;  and  supposing  that  shutter  came  down  suddenly,  might  it  not  pro- 
^*^i!    ^^'    ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^''y  P^^ic  which  you  dread  ? — It  would  probably  produce  the  very 

L!  danger  of  panic  which  you  want  to  avoid. 

12  April  1877.         1069.  The  object  being  to  get  the  audience  out  quickly  and  quietly,  there 
is  generally  time  to  do  that  before  aDything  serious  could  happen  ? — Yes. 

1070.  That  leads  one  to  suggest  rather  the  security  of  the  walls  and  passages, 
and  the  size  of  them,  than  anything  like  a  screen  between  one  part  of  the 

•  theatre  and  another  r — It  might  be  applied  in  new  theatres,  but  I  do  not 
myself  attach  the  great  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  it  by  some 
people. 

1071.  Do  you  think  that  111  any  future  regulations  the  solidity  of  the  prosce- 
nium walls  should  be  a  part  of  the  pecessary  obligation  of  construction  r — I  do 
think  that  it  is  a  very  important  point  to  have  a  solid  proscenium  wall,  more 
particularly. over  the  top  of  a  theatre. 

1072.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  applying  that  now  to  the 
existing  theatres  ? — To  some  of  the  old  theatres  it  would  he  impossible  td 
do  so. 

1073.  For  what  reason  ? — That  they  have  not  the  foundation  to  go  upon. 

1074.  Then  you  would  have,  practically,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  theatre  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  foundation  f — Yes,  but  a  solid  wall  does 
exist  in  many  theatres.- 

1075.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  what  was  placed  before  the  Com- 
mitte  by  Mr.  Penrose  as  to  the  material  which  he  has  applied  to  the  roof  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  which  he  states  to  be  absolutely  protective  against  fire ;  *'  stone- 
felt  *'  he  calls  it  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  that  particular  substance,  but  various 
inventions  for  that  purpose  have  been  reported  upon  very  often.  As  applied 
to  a  roof,  I  am  not  sure  what  their  value  would  be. 

1076.  Mr.  Penrose  stated  that  this  was  an  invention  which  had  not 'been  out 
very  long,  a  few  years,  and  which  he  had  tested  so  satisfactorily  as  that  when 
he  stood  upon  the  floor  above  the  furnace,  which  was  lighted,  there  was  no 
perceptible^  heat  through  the  floor,  uhich  was  made  of  this  material,  about  nine 
inches  in  thickness  ? — I  have  not  heard  about  that. 

1077.  And  Mr.  Penrose  gave  evidence  to  this  Committee  that  in  his  judg- 
ment as  an  architect,  the  galleries  of  theatres  constructed  in  this  way,  or  the 
proscenium  walls  constructed  with  this  material,  would  absolutely  limit  a  fire  to 
the  place  in  which  it  began,  and  firould  make  those  tvalls  and  gidleries  an  effiBCtual 
protection  against  fire  r — The  question  would  be  whether  it  could  be  applied  to 
existing  structures. 

1078.  It  was  a  material  built  up  like  concrete  with  which  the  existing  walls 
could  be  overlaid,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  to  your  notice  ? — No. 

1079.  N^^  supposing  a  new  Act  were  passed  altering  the  existing  law  upon 
the  subject,  what  would  you  suggest  should  be  the  course  adopted ;  should*  the 

.  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  be  maintained  ? — There  should  be  a  department  to 
superintend  all  pubUc  buildings  as  a  structure ;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
license  should  be  preserved,  but  it  should  be  dependent  upon  a  certificate  from 
a  department  which  has  the  means  of  examining  those  public  buildings. 

1080.  You  would  place  all  public  buildings  where  entertainments  of  this  sort 
were  carried  out  under  a  department  which  should  be  responsible  for  their  con- 
struction/and  that  on  a  certificate  from  such  a  department  coming  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office,  his  license  would  issue  if  satisfactory  ? — Not  necessarily, 
but  that  without  it,  it  should  not  issue ;  it  should  be  upon  somewhat  the  same 
principle  as  the  Board  of  Trade  applies  to  railways. 

1081.  When  that  certificate  as  to  the  proper  construction  was  submitted  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  you  would  allow  him  to  refuse  a  license,  or  to  regulate 
it  by  rules  and  regulations  before  the  license  was  granted  ? — Yes  ;  that  part  of 
the  subjecf  would  be  with  regard  to  the. character  and  responsibility  of  the 

.   manager.  * 

1082.  You  would  retain  the  censorship  over  the  pieces  ? — ^That  would  remain 
as  before  ;  that  would  iiot  be  affected  by  these  suggestions. 

1083.  Woifld  you  have  those  rules  defined  and  laid  down?  —  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  should  be  enabled  to  make  rules  from  time  to  time,  because  cir- 
cumstances arise  which  make  it  necessary  to  alter  them,  and  there  should  be 

some 
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some  power  to  enforce  them«  which  there  is  not  under  the  Act  of  6  &  7      Hon.  Spencer 
Victoria.  Pfmonhy  Fane^ 

1084.  An  honourable  Member  has  referred  me  to  a  question  which  was  asked  ^•^' 

of  Mr.  Penrose,  as  to  whether  this  material  of  which  Mr.  Penrose  was  speaking,  , ,  j^^^^  jg-^ 
could  be  adapted  to  the  present  buildings ;  whether  you  could  overlay  a  wooden 
floor  with  the  material ;  to  which  he  replied^  ^'  Certainly,  that  is  done  in  our 
present  work  at  St.  Paul*s ;  the  landings  are  wooden  floors^  coated  on  the  top 
and  bottom  with  this  material,*'  Mr.  Penrose  having  previously  stated  that  it 
rendered  it  absolutely  fire-prdof  r — ^We  have  had  a  very  large  number  of  inven- 
tions, all  represented  as  effectual,  sent  in  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

1085.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Penrose's  evidence  shows  that  he  felt  that  it 
was  ettectual,  or  else  he  would  not  have  dealt  with  a  building  like  St.  Paul's, 
which  was  under  his  charge,  in  that  way  ? — I  only  meant  my  reply  to  show  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  between  them. 

1086.  I  think  you  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  now  the  modes  of  egress  were 
practically  sufficient  in  most  of  the  theatres  ? — ^They  are,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

1087.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  since  1866,  great  improvements  hare 
been  made  in  that  respect,  because  I  see  Captain  Shaw,  in  his  evidence, 
answered  a  question  which  was  put  to  him  upon  that  point  by  saying,  ^^  The 
means  of  egress  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  in  any  of  the  theatres*'? — 
That  was  his  opinion. 

1088.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  whether,  since  that  opinion  was  expressed  by 
Captain  Shaw,  who,  of  course,  has  some  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  fires, 
alterations  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  your  supervision  of  theatres  ?  — 
There  have  been  improvements  made;  improvements  have  been  constantly 
going  on  and  are  still  in  progress  in  every  theatre. 

1089.  Are  there  a  good  many  theatres  which  have  sprang  up  since  that 
time  ?— There  have  been  14  new  theatres  erected  since  1866. 

logo.  And  in  those  cases  the  license  has  not  been  granted  until  you  have 
satisfied  yourselves  upon  these  points  r — Quite  so. 

log  I.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that,  in  a  large  number  of  theatres,  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  upon  the  state  of  things  which  suggested  that  answer  of 
Captain  Shaw  ? — ^Yes. 

logs.  Captain  Shaw  stated  that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  in  his  opinion 
that,  even  if  the  size  of  those  buildings  and  theatres  had  to  be  reduced,  he  should 
never  omit  passages  round,  which  should  give  ^mple  space  for  more  than 
one  person  to  pass ;  is  it  the  condition  of  things  now  in  any  of  the  theatres  that 
the  galleries  are  too  narrow  for  two  people  to  go  through  abreast  ? — Not  the 
large  passages  through  which  the  public  must  necessarily  pass  ;  some  of 
the  inter-communicating  passages  are  very  small  indeed  in  some  of  the 
theatres. 

iog3.  What  you  would  tell  the  Committee  is  that  in  case  of  a  fire  or  emer- 
gency, apart  from  these  narrow  passages,  there  are  openings  direct  from  the 
Iront  part  where  the  audience  are  assembled  which  they  could  avail  themselves 
of  without  having  to  go  through  these  narrow  passages  ? — Yes.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  ;  it  is  a  very  small  theatre,  and  a  very 
old  one  ;  the  stalls  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  theatre  when  it  was  built ;  they 
are  an  addition  made  to  meet  modem  requirements.  The  entrance  to  the  stalls 
is  naturally  put  where  the  better  dass  of  people  enter  the  theatre ;  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  box  entrance  is ;  therefore,  in  order  to  reach  the  stalls,  the  public 
have  to  pass  by  the  boxes,  and  to  go  through  necessarily  narrow  staircases, 
because  the  theatre  is  small,  into  the  stalls ;  but  some  years  ago  Mr.  Bancroft 
made  a  door  opening  direct  into  the  street,  through  which  the  whole  of  the 
stall  audience  might  go  out  in  certainly  less  than  one  minute. 

1  og4.  Is  that  door  kept  q>en  at  the  time  of  the  audience  going  out,  or  is  it 
only  open  on  an  emergency  r — There  is  a  placard  put  upon  it,  saying,  *'  Push 
this  door,  and  you  will  go  into  the  street,*'  or  words  to  that  effect ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  push  it,  and  it  goes  out  direct  into  the  street ;  it  is  actually 
on  the  street,  so  that  you  are  at  once  in  the  street. 

iog5.  So  that  without  necessity  the  audience  prefer  going  the  other  way  on 
account  of  having  to  go  to  their  carriages,  and  having  some  place  to  remain 
in  whilst  their  carriages  come  up  r — There  is  no  place  for  waiting  there,  because 
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Hon.  Spencer  the  egress  is   directly  ixito  the  street,  and  therefore  those  having  carriages 

PonMonby  Fom,  prefer  to  remain  under  cover  until  the  carriages  are  called  up. 

^'^'  1 096.  That  doodr  has  be^i  thare  placed  fior  the  couveQience  of  the  audience  ? 

i«  April  1877.  — I^  ^^  ^^°  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  "^^  ^^  ^  seven  years. 

1097.  Mr,  Clifton.']  Is  there  no  lock  upon  it? —It  is  locked,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  opened  from  the  outside,  but  you  have  notiiing  to  do  but  to  push  it  from  the 
inside,  and  you  are  right  in  the  street. 

1098.  Chairman^]  That  is  with  regard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre;  of 
course  I  am  speaking  in  ignorance,  but  from  having  been  at  it,  I  think  it 
is  the  Opera  Comique  where  you  go  down  to  the  depths  of  the  earth  before  you 
arrive  at  the  theatre  ;  you  pass  through  a  long  passage? — I  will  exidain  the  eir- 
cumstanees  of  that  theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fortunately  placed  theatres  in 
London,  because  it  actually  stands  between  two  streets,  perfectly  clear  on  eaeh 
side ;  Wycl)-s(reet  on  one  side,  and  Holywell  ^street,  or  Booksell^s'-row,  as  it  is 
now  called,  on  the  other. .  When  the  plans  were  sent  in  for  a  license,  there  was 
one  large  box  entrance  into  Booksellers'-row,  and  there  were  three  good  entrances 
on  the  other  side  in  Wycfa- street/ and  the  theatre  was  opened  ft)r  some  time 
under  those  circumstances.  After  that,  the  manager  came  and  inquired  if 
there  would  be  any  objcK^tion  to  his  making  an  entrance  in  the  Strand,  by 
makitig  a  tunnel  under  that  row  of  bouses  which  stands  betweea  the  Strand  and 
Booksellers'-row,  and  as  that  was  made  in  addition  to  the  other  entrances  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  did  not  object  to  it.  1  must  point  out  to  the  Ciommittee  that 
it  is  under  ground  ;  that  it  is  fire^proof ;  people  might  be  drowned  there,  but 
certainly  they  could  not  be  burnt. 

1099.  I  suppose  the  only  danger  there  would  be  the  danger  of  being  crushed 
from  panic  ? — There  would  be  the  dan^r  of  being  crushed. 

1 100.  Then  though  it  looks  very  unsafe,  you  believe  that  it  is  an  additional 
exit,  and  is  practio^ly  not  an  unsafe  one?^-It  is  an  additional  exit  to  the 
others^ 

J 101.  With  regard  to  what  has  often  been  stated  that  those  theatres  are  at 
present,  from  the  wings  and  under  the  stage,  and  the  places  wiiere  old  mate- 
rials are  stored,  simply  bonfires  waiting  to  be  lighted  up ;  do  you  go  into  those 
places  ? — Every  on^  of  them,  und  we  always  strougly  advise  the  removal  of 
superfluous  stores  of  all  kinds,  but  in  all  theatres  there  are  immense  quantities 
of  *'  properties ''  which  aie  absolutely  necessary  for  the  various  performainces  of 
plays,  which  are  changed  from  time  to  tinae. 

1 102.  Are  any  regulations  insisted  upon  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  these 
properties  ? — As  far  as  possible  the  removal  of  all  superfluous  stores  is  urged 
constantly  upon  managers,  for  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

]  1 03.  Would  it  be  possible  so  to  constnict  the  places  where  those  stores  are 
kept  with  brick  arches  as  to  make  them  flre-proofr — Ca*tainly  in  new 
theatres: 

1104.  That  would  be  a  precaution  which  would  be  advisable? — So  as  to 
divide  the  risk,  as  Captain  Sbaw  recommends  in  his  pamphlet.  In  one  of  ^ the 
theatres  in  London,  the  Gaiety,  the  property  rooms  extend  under  the  audience 
part  of  the  house,  and  they  are  all  upon  brick  fire-proof  arches* 

1 105.  And  there  if  a  fire  did  arise  it  would  in  all  probability  be  limited  to  the 
space  in  which  it  began? — It  would  for  a  time,  no  doubt. 

1106.  What  made  me  ask  the  question  was  that  whenever  you  hear  of  a  fir^ 
in  a  theatre  it  is  always  so  rapid  in  its  course  that  one  imagines  it  arises  verj 
much  from  the  fact  that  all  the  places  opening  into  each  other,  none  of  thmn 
being  fire-proof,  a  small  fire  lights  up  the  whole  inflaramaUe  nmteriai  aU 
over  the  place  ? — ^\int  is  so. 

1107*  What  I  wished  to  ask  was,  whether  there  might  not  be  some  such  con- 
struction of*  brick  arches  as  to  separate  aU  those  loose  prq>erties  from  the  theatre 
itself? — It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  these  properties  should  he  available  for 
rapid  conveyance  backwaitls  and  forwards  to  the  stage,  and  that  is  the  great 
difficulty,  in  the  French  theatres  they  are  bound  to  have  their  workshops  aad 
store-rooms  apart  from  the  theatres,  but  the  Committee  will  see  that  that  would 
he  difficult  in  London  whet^e  space  is  not  to  be  procured. 

1 108.  The  limit  of  space  practically  prevents  anything  of  the  sort,  because 

having 
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bavisg  to  inaBS  all  l^ose  properties  ioto  a  small  spaoe,.aiid  yet  keep  tbem  avail-  ^im.  Spencer 
able,  they  have  to  get  tkmJt  space  underneath  and  above  their  working  apaee  ?  fwsoniy  Fane, 
—Yes.     When  a  pantomime  is  being  performed,  the  amount  of  properties  ^'^* 

required  for  the  performance,  is  something  almost  incredible ;  at  tlie  end  x)f     i^  ^p^ g  ig^y, 
a  scene  they  have  all  to  be  rapidly  convey^  off  the  stage  to  make  room  for 
anothw  scene  involving  a  number  of  properties  equally  incredible ;  a  theatre 
must  have  places  available  for  storing  all  those  things  from  time  to  time. 

1 109.  That  seems  to  point  more  to  limitiug  a  fire,  if  you  can,  to  the  acting 
part  proper: — I  do  not  say  that  these  store-rooms  might  not  be  built  upon 
arches  or  with  fire-proof  materials.  1  think  in  any  new  theatre  it  should  be 
done. 

1  no.  That  would  be  the  advantage  of  some  such  system  of  regulation  as  you 
suggest,  that  where  a  public  authority  had  to  be  satisfied  as  to  construction, 
some  regulations  with  reference  to  fire-proof  materials  might  be  laid  down? — 
Certainly,  but  that  could  not  be  appUed  to  the  old  theatres . 

nil.  With  regard  to  that  question  of  a  public  authority,  have  you  considered 
what  that  autliority  should  be ;  whether  it  should  be  a  local  authority  who  should 
be  satisfied,  or  some  official  appointed  for  the  purpose  ? — It  would  require  a 
Fibular  department,  with  inspectors  to  visit  the  various  theatres  all  over  the 
country. 

1112.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  entrust  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  the  City  authority,  or  some  local  authority  of  that  sort,  with 
flie  power  of  satisfying  itse^  that  measures  of  safety  had  been  complied  with 
in  the  construction  of  the  buildings? — I  think  it  shbuld  be  a  Government 
office,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

.  1113.  Then  what  department  would  you  8u^;est  it  should  be  under;  the 
Board  of  Trade^  for  example  ? — The  Board  of  l^e  deals  with  railways  and 
manufactories,  I  believe ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

1114.  What  you  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  as  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office  is  that,  viith  regard  to  the  construction  of  all  these  buildings,  some 
public  officer  should  be  appointed  who  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  theatre  before  a  license  was  applied  for  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  r — 
Yea,  ^t  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  |*he 
construction  of  theatres  in  every  way. 

1115.  And  that  he  shonld  still  retain  the  other  powers  with  regard  to  the 
license  which  he  at  present  possesses? — Yes. 

1116.  Do  the  pieces  which  are  acted  at  music  halls  come  before  the  Lord 
Cbamberkdn ? — No^  not  in  any  way. 

1117.  If  you  placed  music  balls  and  theatres  under  this  public  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  construction,  WQuld  you  suggest  that  under  those  circumstances  they 
should  be  all  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chambwlain  ? — Do  I  under- 
stand &e  question  to  mean  that  all  the  pieees  performed  in  music  halls  should 
be  brought  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

1118.  That  the  licenses  should  be  granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  certificate  of  construction  in  the  same  way  as  with  regard  to  theatres, 
and  that  whatever  r^ulations  you  would  consider  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
one  should  be  extended  to  the  other  r — Certainly,  the  new  authority  should  look 
to  the  construction  of  all  places  of  public  recreation. 

1 119.  It  being  the  case,  therefore,  that  you  would  place  music  halls  and  other 
places  of  amusement  under  the  same  ternis  as  the  theatres  are,  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  the  purpose   of  licensing  and  regulation  ? — That  * 
would  be  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  number  of  them. 

ii2o^  Do  you  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out? — ^Yes;  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  grant  licenses  for  all  those  songs  and 
performances  which  take  place  in  the  very  large  number  of  places  of  public 
amusement  which  are  not  theatres ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

1121.  Would  you  limit  their  being  placed  upon  one  footing  merely  to  the 

fact  of  inspection  of  construction  ? — Merely  to  inspection  of  construction. 

,    1122.  Would  you  leave  them  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  now  with 

r^ard  to  all  the  other  conditions  upon  which  they  carry  on  their  business  ? — 

Yes. 

^.88.  M  2  1123.  Do 
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Hon.  Spencer         1123.  Do  you  think  it  would   be  advisable,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not 
Pansonby  Fani,    y^ah  it  ? — It  might  be  advisable,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out. 

— 1-1-  1 1 24.  It  might  be  advisable  to  make  them  liable  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 

13  April  1877,     ^tii  regard   to  licensing  and  regulation  identically  with   theatres? — ^^''es;  it 

might  be  advisable,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,' 

because  he  has  not  a  sufficient  stafF  to  visit  all  those  places,  and  to  see  that  all 

the  conditions  of  the  licensing  regulations  were  carried  out. 

1 1 25.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  wish  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  upon  this  question  which  has  been  submitted  to  it,  with  regard  to 
the  better  protection  of  theatres  and  places  of  public  amusement  from  fire  ? — 
No;  I  think  I  have  brought  forward  every  question  which  suggested  itself 
to  me. 

1126.  I  understand  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  power  to  interfere^ 
supposing  a  report  is  made  to  him  with  regard  to  a  music  hall,  or  any- 
thmg  imagined  to  be  carried  on  improperly  ?  —  He  has  no  power  to  in* 
terfere  with  regard  to  any  building  which  does  not  receive  a  license  from 
him. 

1127.  A.t  present  his  licensing  power' is  limited  to  the  theatres  of  London  ? — 
His  licensing  power  is  limited  to  the  theatres  within  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

1128.  And  although  you  state  to  the  Committee  that  vou  think  it  advisable 
that  his  power  should  be  extended^  you  do  not  think  that  Lis  staff  would  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  duties  properly  ? — It  would  have  to  be  very  considerably 
extended  to  do  that. 

1129.  Mr.  Locke.]  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
French  theatres  and  those  which  we  have  in  England? — I  have  not  been  in 
Paris  for  a  good  many  years,  but  they  were  very  bad  formerly. 

1 1 30.  But  have  they  not  this  advantage,  that  the  theatre  is  upon  the  ground, 
and  not  under  it,  in  France  ? — I  think,  if  1  remember  rightly,  the  Palais  Royal 
Theatre  is  elevated  above  the  ground  very  considerably. 

1131.  Is  it  not  so  throughout  in  all  the  theatres,  that  they  are  on  the 
ground  ? — I  have  not  been  to  Paris  for  some  years  past,  and  I  cannot  say. 

1132.  Perhaps  you  know  that  in  London  a  great  many  of  the  theatres  are 
under  ground  ? — Not  a  great  number  of  them. 

1133.  How  many  of  them  are  there  under  ground  ? — There  is  one. 

1134.  Are  there  not  more,  four  or  five  sunk  below  the  ground  ? — ^Thereis 
one  which  is  absolutely  below  the  ground,  and  that  is  the  Criterion. 

1135.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  is  a  dangerous  thing?  —  No,  i  do 
tiot. 

1136.  You  think  a  person  when  he  is  underground  gets  away  as  well  as  when 
he  is  above  it  ? — It  depends  upon  where  he  wants  to  go. 

1137.  If  he  wants  to  get  out  of  a  theatre  on  fire,  do  you  think  it  is  a  benefit 
to  be  under  ground,  when  otherwise  he  might  step  out  of  the  place  into  the 
street  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

1138.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  very  bad  course  to  adopt,  to  put  a  theatre 
under  ground  ? — It  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

1139.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — The  circumstances  of  the 
case  of  the  Criterion  Theatre  are,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  theatres  in 
London. 

1140.  In  what  respect  ? — In  regard  to  safety  and  to  ventilation. 

1141.  With  regard  to  ventilation  that  is  another  thing,  but  supposing  there 
is  a  fire  there? — The  whole  audience  could  be  lodged  in  the  approaches  to  the 
theatre  out  of  danger  of  the  fire  at  once. 

1142.  In  what  way  ?— Because  the  area  of  the  entrances  isjarger  than  the 
theatre  itself,  and  they  are  all  perfectly  fire-proof. 

1 143.  Supposing  a  person  is  in  the  pit,  what  then  ? — If  a  person  is  in  the  pit 
he  can  in  one  ujonient  pass  into  what  )rou  may  almost  term  a  separate  street. 
There  is  a  fire-proof  passage  leading  to  the  pit,  and  the  pit  abuts  directly  on 
to  this  passage,  Jind  that  passage  would  hold  not  only  the  pit  audience,  but  the 
whole  of  the  audience  of  the  theatre.  Above  that  there  is  one  equally  available 
for  the  gallery,  and  equally  capable  of  holding  the  whole  audience ;  the  exits 
are  extremely  good  in  that  theatre. 

1144.  And 
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1 144.  And  what  are  they  hnilt  of  ?— They  are  built  of  fire-proof  materials  and      Hon.  Spenser 
stone ;  there  is  nothing  in&unmable  in  them.  PimtKmby  Fanet 

1145.  Then  you  find,  as  regards  the  exit  from  all  these  places,  that  they  ^^* 

are  safe  ? — Perfectly  safe.  la  April  1877. 

1 146.  That  is  a  novelty,  is  it  not,  ^ith  regard  to  this  theatre ;  that  is  the  only 
one  that  is  in  that  eondition  ? — ^That  is  the  only  theatre  which  is  built  under 
ground.  I  may  say  that  at  this  time  the  theatre  is  very  full,  and  I  sent  last 
night  to  take  the  time  of  the  audience  leaving  the  house.  The  auditory  was 
perfectly  clear  in  four  minutes. 

1 147.  What  is  the  width  of  those  passages,  as  you  call  them,  round  the  pit  ?-^ 
I  could  not  say  off-hand,  but  the  passages  are,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
7  or  8  feet  wide.     I  only  speak  from  recollection. 

1148.  Now  with  respect  to  the  other  theatres  which  were  built  before  this 
one,  will  you  tell  me  what  the  width  of  those  passages  is  which  have  been  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  ? — They  all  differ  so  much. 

1149.  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  differ  veir  much  indeed  from  that  theatre  which  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  namely,  the  Uriterion  ?— »Tbeir  situations  are  so  different. 

1150.  Are  they  not  exceedingly  narrow? — ^There  are  narrow  passages  in 
them. 

1151.  No  two  persons  could  proceed  side  by  side  in  any  one  of  them  to  get 
out  ? — Yes,  they  could. 

1152.  Which  of  them? — In  all  of  them. 

1 153.  They  are  under  ground  ? — I  do  not  admit  that. 

ii54«  Do  you  say  they  are  not,  any  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  are  below  the 
level  of  the  street,  but  they  are  not  altogether  under  ground.  If  you  would  tell 
me  which  theatre  vou  refer  to  I  could,  perhaps,  answer  the  question. 

1 155.  I  think  there  are  three  of  them  near  the  Temple? — You  perhaps  refer 
to  the  Opera  Comique  and  to  the  Globe  Theatre.  Those  two  theatres  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  under  ground ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pit  is  below  the  surface. 

1 1 56.  There  are  more  people  in  the  pit  than  anywhere  else,  are  there  not  ? 
—But  the  pit  exit  from  the  Glolie  is  excellent. 

1157.  In  What  respect? — ^The  entrance  to  it  is  very  cbse  to  the  street,  and 
very  wide;  and  there  is  a  point  which  I  might  mention  to  the  Committee  also, 
that  the  exit  from  it  is  up  a  staircase  of  12  or  14  steps  instead  of  being  down  a 
staircase.  I  think  that  is  safer  than  if  it  was  down  a  staircase,  because  the 
audience  would  not  tumble  over  each  other  as  they  might  in  going  down.  That 
is  a  point  which  was  considered  when  the  license  was  granted  to  those  two 
theatres. 

1158.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  there  were  a  number  of  them  getting  up 
they  would  not  all  get  up  this  narrow  staircase  ? — It  is  not  very  narrow. 

1159.  What  width  is  it?— I  think,  speaking  fix>m  recollection,  it  is  six 
feet  wide. 

1160.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  narrower  than  you  have  stated?— 
Some  are  narrower  than  others.  In  the  smaller  theatres  the  side  passages  are 
necessarily  narrow,  but  the  general  entrance  is,  in  all  cases,  of  good  width. 

1161.  In  the  theatres,  when  people  get  out  of  the  theatre,  in  what  way  do 
they  do  it ;  they  have  -not  ^different  places  to  go  out  of  the  theatre,  have  they, 
but  only  one  ? — Yes,  all  of  them ;  there  is  no  theatre  in  London  in  which  there 
is  not  a  separate  exit  for  the  box  audience,  for  the  pit  audience,  and  for  the 
gallery  audience. 

1162.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  And  stage  entrances  besides? — And  stage  entrances 
besides. 

1 163.  Mr.  Locke.]  How  would  that  be  when  there  are  houses  on  each  side 
of  the  theatres,  and  at  the  back  too  ? — ^There  are  none  that  do  not  fulfil  that 
condition  which  I  have  mentioned.  Take,  for  instance,  those  theatres  that  abut 
upon  the  Strand,  the  Strand  Theatre,  for  example,  which  is  a  little  theatre 
not  &r  from  the  Temple,  the  box  and  stall  entrance  is  in  the  Strand,  the  pit, 
gallerv,  and  stage  entrances  are  in  Surrey-street. 

1104.  Take  the  Adelphi  Theatre ;  how  is  that?— The  Adelphi  Theatre  has 
a  very  fair  frontage.  I  suppose  it  is  12  or  14  feet  wide ;  that  frontage  is  divided 
by  a  railing;  half  of  it  is  apportioned  to  the  boxes,  and  half  to  the  pit ;  besides 
that,  there  is  a  court  which  runs  up  alongside  of  it,  on  the  east  side,  where 
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Hon.  j^BMetr     ^^  gstllery  entrance  is,  and  the  stage  entra»cf^'and  besides  tbat  there  are  two 
P^Hsmkf  Fmuy    large  escape  doors,  which  open  direct  from:  die  theatre  into  that  court. 

^^  1 165.  That  is  not  underground  ? — It  is  under  ground  to  a  certain  extent*  If 

j2  Aprtt  1877.  y^"  remember,  in  that  part  of  London  the  level  varies  considerably ;  from 
the  back  of  the  Stiand  down  to  the  river,  I  should  think  there  v^as  40  feet  fall» 
«o  that  what  is  level  to  the  street  is  below  the  gTOund  at  the  back. 

J  i66u  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  theatre  which  is  upon  the  ground,  is  it  mot  ? 
— ^Tbe  pit  is  below  it,  as  its  name  indicates. 

1 167.  To  what  extent  r — It  is  upon  a  level  with  the  street  in  front,  but  in  the 
court  the  ground  rises. 

1 168.  That  was  one  of  the  older  theataes,  was  it  not  ? — ^That  theatre  was  built 
20  years  ago ;  it  was  rebuilt  then. 

1169.  It  was  built  upon  the  ground  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  before? — It 
was  extended  and  very  much  enlarged;  what  I  would  say  is^  that  although  it  is 
level  to  the  ground  in  front,  the  ground  rises  behind  it  and  so  you  would  have 
40  go  up  steps  from  the  pit  to  get  co  the  court. 

1 1 70.  But  some  of  the  theatres  are  under  ground  r— There  is  only  the  Criterioii 
/v^hich  is  positively  under  ground  ;  the  Globe  and  the  Opera  Comique  are  under 
ground  as  far  as  regards  the  pit,  but  the  boxes  are  on  the  level. 

1171.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  vety  dangerous  tiling? — I  do  not,  a3  I  have 
explained. 

1 1 72.  Supposing  a  place  is  on  fire,  is  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  people 
to  be  rushing  up  from  the  pit  in  that  manner  ?— I  think  not. 

1173.  How  many  places  are  there  to  get  through  out  of  the  pit;  there  is 
only  one  exit,  is  there,  on  each  side  ? — There  is  only  one  in  ordinary  use;  I  do 
not  quite  know  which  theatre  you  allude  to  ;  each  theatre  differs  from  the  others. 

1174.  1  refer  to  the  Criterion  ? — ^The  Criterion  has  one  exit  from  the  pit,  but 
4he  oiher  staircase  is  equally  available. 

1 1 75.  That  is  the  only  one  that  is  used  ? — >It  is  only  (me  used  for  the  pit. 

1176.  But  you  have  never  found  out  the  exact  size  of  it?— I  have  the  cUmen- 
sions  at  home,  but  I  cannot  say  now.  The  exit  from  tiie  pit  at  the  Criterion  is 
Seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  I  believe. 

1177.  Are  you  aware  that  the  theatres  in  France  have  not  houses  up  against . 
ihe  greater  number  of  them,  as  you  say  is  the  case  with  these  theatres  m 
JLondon  I — ^No. 

117$.  Have  thejr  not  houses  by  their  sides  in  London  ? — Yes. 

1179.  And  behind  too? — ^Yes. 

1180.  Close  up  against  them  ? — Yes. 

1 181 .  Does  not  that  cause  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  places  in  a  theatre 
for  the  audience  to  get  out,  supposing  there  is  a  fire  ? — It  is  not  the  case,  as  I 
joeave  infomed  the  Committee ;  there  is  no  theatre  in  London  which  has  not  three 
or  four  separate  exits. 

1 182.  How  can  they  manage  that  with  the  houses  up  against  them  ?— There 
fis  only  one  theatre  whu^h  is  entirely  inclosed. 

1 1 83*  Are  they  open  at  those  places  ? — Not  at  the  back,  not  against  the  other 
^uses. 

1184*  Nor  at  the  sides ;  if  the  people  cannot  go  out  at  the  sides  or  out  at  the 
back,  they  must  come  out  at  the  front? — ^There  is  only  one  theatre  in  Londoa 
where  that  exists. 

1185.  Which  is  that?— The  Charing  Cross  Theatre,  but  that  has  a  good 
frontage,  and  there  are,  I  think,  three  separate  exits  thqre. 

1186.  Chairman.']  Are  all  those  exits  on  to  the  street? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  place. 

1 1 8y^  Mr.  LockeJ]  You  say  you  cannot  teil  the  Committee  what  the  width  is> 
or  the  height  of  the  exit  from  the  pit  and  other  parts  of  the  theatre  through 
which  persons  might  rush,  supposing  there  were  a  fire  in  the  theatre  ? — I  could 
,teU  you  by  going  ofi*  and  fetching  the  plans  of  the  theatres.  I  believe  I  have 
the  plans  of  every  theatre  in  Loudon  built  uithin  the  last  20  years,  but  not  of 
all  the  plder  theatres  ;  they  are  very  voluminous,  but  each  particular  theatre  has 
been  considered  on  its  merits  before  the  grant  of  a  license. 

1188.  You  think  it  is  beneficial  to  have  these  theatres  under,  ground  ? — I 
think  that  under  certain  conditions  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

1189.  Covent 
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1189-  CoTcnt^  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  are  open  all  romid;  all  round  the      Hon.  &)eKcer 
theatre  there  is  a  way  of  getting  out,  is  there  not  ?--Yes,  plenty.  PmuorS^ Pane, 

i  190.  Both  of  those  theatres  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground  and  nobody  was  '^^b. 

burnt  in  them?— I  believe  nobody  has  been  burnt  in  a  theatre  in  Enghind     i«  April iS??, 
within  the  last  50  years. 

1191.  The  people  have  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  when  the  theatres: 
were  on  fire  ? — Yes  ;  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  (^rden  certainly  they  had. 

1193.  What  are  the  alterations  which  you  propose  to  make  in  those  theatres 
^hich  are  built  now? — I  should  wait  to  hesr  what  this  Committee  reported. 

^193*  You  would  not  build  thern  in  the  same  way  that  those  have  been  built 
recently  ?~If  the  ground  could  be  provided  of  course  it  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  that  the  theatres  should  be  clear  on  all  sides^  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
fizMi  the  ground. 

1 194.  Do  not  you  think  that  when  a  theatre  is  built,  it  ought  to  be  iu  that 
pofiitioD  that  it  should  be  clear  all  round  ?— It  would  be  a  great  benefit  if  it  was,, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  would  restrict  the  number  of  theatres  very  much;  in  fact 
^hat  obsen^ation,  I  need  not  say,  would  apply  not  only  to  theatres,  but  to  all 
places  of  public  entertainment. 

1195.  Mr.  Forsyth.^  Do  you  remember  reading  some  years  ago  an  account 
of  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  happened  at  a  church  in  Santiago,  in  South 
America? — Yes. 

1 1 96.  I  believe  it  was  not  so  much  the  fire  which  destroyed  life  there  as  the 
crushing  and  crowding  from  the  panic  ? — Yes,  that  was  90. 

1 1 97.  If  you  remember,  the  crowd  of  young  girls  were  so  packed  together  in: 
the  passage  that  they  blocked  the  whole  entrance  and  died  from  the  pressure, 
and  then  those  behind  in  the  church  were  burnt  r — ^That  was  very  much  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  audience  were  burnt  in  the  theatre  at  Brooklyn  the 
othar  day. 

1 198.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  with  regard  to  escape  under 
panic  arising  from  fire  or  any  other  cause,  that  the  passages  should  be  wide  and 
the  doors  wide  also  ? — ^Yes. 

1 199«  Do  you  think,  taking  the  theatres  generally  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  in  London,  that  tlie  passages  and  doors  are  sufficiently  wide?. 
*-*If  the  theatres  were  to  be  rebuilt  it  would  be  of  course  advantageous  that  the 
passages  should  be  wider,  but  as  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  not  thought  it  bis  duty,  considering  that  they  are  safe  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  order  them  (in  fact  he  could  not  order  them)  to  be, 
pulled  down  and  reconstructed. 

1 200.  But  you  have  stated  that  it  would  be  belter  and  more  safe  if  they  were- 
generally  wider  ?— Certamly.  ^ 

1201.  You  have  been  asked  in  reference  to  chairs  in  gangways.  Are  notices, 
put  up  in  theatres  that  the  public  are  not  to  adc  for  chairs  in  the  gangway  ?— 
No,  I  think  not 

1202.  Ought  not  that  to  be  done ;  ought  not  people  to  be  told  by  placard  that 
Aey  must  not  ask  for  them  ? — That  would  be  an  order  to  the  public ;  that 
would  rest  with  the  manager  if  he  thought  prooer. 

1203.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  suggest  to  the 
managers  that  it  would  be  proper  to  put  up  such  a  placard  ? — Yes,  1  think  that 
might  be  done. 

1 204.  Mr.  Hayter.]  Has  the  Lord  Chamberlain  no  power  of  enforcing  any 
regulation  he  may  issue  except  the  refusal  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  license  P««^ 
No  other  authority  whatever. 

1 205.  And  no  other  authority  has  the  power  either  r — No. 

1 206.  Mr.  Hankey.']  Has  the  Lord  Chamberlain  the  power  of  withdrawing 
the  license  ?-^No,  he  has  no  power  of  withdrawing  the  license  except  as  is  laid 
down  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  for  riot  or  misbehaviour. 

J  207.  And  not  on  account  of  any  faulty  construction  of  the  place  after  it  has 
been  once  licensed  ? — No,  there  is  no  power  of  withdrawing  the  lioense  except 
for  misbehaviour. 

1208.  Mr.  Hayter.l  Would  there  be  any  width  of  passage  required  before 

granting  a  license  to  a  newly  built  theatre  ?— -It  has  never  been  thought  advisable 
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^!^La^^     to  lay  down  any  special  rule  on  the  subject  of  width,  but  in  any^ew  theatre  the 

^^cS.  passages  would  be  required  to  be  at  least  four  feet  wide ;  in  fact,  the  large 

_H  passages  for  the  general  exit  of  the  audience  would  be  required  to  be  much  wider 

li  April  1877,     ^^^^  ^^^^ 

1209.  That  would  be  one  of  the  considerations  which  the  department  would 
take  account  of  ? — Certainly. 

1210.  But  as  I  understand  your  evidence  that  regulation  cannot  be  practically 
enforced  in  the  older  theatres,  because  that  would  involve  their  reconstruction? 
— I  must  explain  to  the  C!ommittee  that  in  a  theatre  there  are  many  passages, 
some  of  which  are  used  by  a  large  number  of  persons^  and  others,  which  com- 
municate only  with  a  small  portion  of  the  house ;  those  passages  which  commu* 
nicate  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  house  are  not  required  to  be  as  large  as 
the  others.  For  instance,  some  communicate  only  with  the  private  boxes^  and 
not  above  10  or  12  persons  use  those  passages,  so  that  if  you  lay  down  a  rule 
that  such  passages  should  be  four  feet  wide,  you  would  be  using  up  space  which 
might  be  better  used  for  other  purposes. 

121 1.  That  door  you  alluded  to  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  is  only  used 
for  the  stalls  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1212.  Is  there  any  notice  to  the  public  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  with 
regard  to  this  exit  ? — ^There  is  on  the  door,  and  if  I  mistake  not  on  the  pro- 
grammes also. 

1213.  I  mean  inside  the  theatre  ? — Yes. 

1214.  Mr.  Herbert.']  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  there 
should  be  written  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  front  of  the  theatre  where 
these  different  exits  are? — Yes,  I  think  that  a  very  good  plan.  1  have  sug* 
gested  it  on  different  occasions,  but  managers  take  into  their  own  hands  anything 
of  that  kind. 

1215.  Do  not  you  think  that  these  orders  should  be  insisted  upon;  that  it 
would  be  a  very  simple  thing  to  do.  For  instance,  you  mentioned  the  Opera 
Comique  in  which  there  are  four  doors  and  exits ;  I  have  been  there  two  or 
three  times ;  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  exits  behind.  I  only  knew  of  the 
one  going  under  the  street ;  would  it  not  be  a  very  advisable  thing  that  some 
authority  should  insist  that  it  should  be  written  up  in  large  letters  in  two  or 
three  conspicuous  parts  of  the  theatre  where  those  exits  are  ? — ^That  would  be 
very  advisable  in  every  theatre  I  think;  it  would  be  a  most  advisable  thing  in 
the  interests  of  the  managers  themselves  to  point  out  that  their  theatre  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  the  public  consider  it.  Anything  which  could  lessen  the  chance  of 
panic  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  managers  as  well  as  the  public* 

1216.  All  the  doors  are  made  so  that  if  there  were  any  pressure  they  would 
open  the  right  way  ? — All  the  doors  within  the  building  either  open  outwards 
or  swing  both  ways. 

1217.  With  reference  to  the  doors  coming  ont  of  the  boxes,  do  they  open  out- 
wardly ? — I  will  not  say  they  all  do.  In  some  cases  where  the  passages  are 
narrow  they  open  on  rollers. 

1218.  So  that  they  would  not  get  in  the  way? — ^They  would  not  get  in  the 
way. 

1219.  In  almost  all  the  places  where  those  doors  are  not  made,  as  you  describe, 
the  doors  of  the  boxes  will  open  so  that  they  will  almost  block  the  passages  ? — 
Yes,  in  one  or  two  instances  they  do,  but  we  look  to  that  at  the  annual  inspec- 
tion very  closely,  and  whenever  possible  that  is  amended  and  altered ;  they  must 
open  outwards  if  possible. 

1220.  You  order  them  to  be  made  to  open  flush  against  the  wall  ?— Yes. 

1221.  Do  you  know  that -the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  offered  a  chair  in  the 
gangway  at  the  Criterion  the  other  night  ? — I  did  not  hear  of  that. 

1222.  Mr.  Hardy ^  With  regard  to  these  exits  which  you  say  it  would  be 
desirable  should  be  publicly  notified,  would  it  not  also  be  desirable  that 
some  one  of  the  officials  of  the  theatre  should  be  put  in  charge  of  them, 
80  that  if  a  fire  broke  out  they  could  be  thrown  open  at  once  ? — ^That  is  the 
custom. 

1223.  Mr.  Clifton.l  Could  you  tell  me  whether  a  fire  generally  takes  place  in 
the  body  of  a  theatre,  or  the  stage  ? — ^The  stage  is  the  most  dangerous  part,  and 
the  workshops. 

1224.  I  thmk 
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1224.  I  i^^i^^  you  stated  there  was  always  a  separate  exit  from  the  stage? —  Hon. Spencer 
Yes.  Pomonby  Fane^ 

1225.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Folly  Theatre  the  exit  from  the  stage  is  ^'^' 
between  the  exit  from  the  gallery  and  the  pit  ? — ^The  Folly  Theatre  is  the  one  la  April  1877. 
which  I  alluded  to  just  now  as  being  inclosed  within  walls.    The  pit  and  gallery 

exits  join  together  and  cc»me  out  at  one  lar^e  exit.     The  stalls  and  boxes  exits 
also  join  in  a  large  exit ;  and  the  stage  exit  is  between  the  two. 

1 226.  Is  not  the  exit  from  the  Folly  Theatre  from  the  pit  and  the  stalls 
together  somewhat  cramped  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  pretty  good. 

1227.  You  could  not  offhand,  I  suppose,  tell  me  the  exact  width?— I  could 
not.     It  has  been  improved  of  late. 

1228.  The  exit  from  the  stage  comes  up  between  the  two  ? — Yes,  between  the 
box  and  pit  exits. 

1229.  In  case  of  the  front  part  of  the  building  catching  6re  the  actors  would 
have  rather  a  bad  time  of  it  in  gettmg  out,  would  they  not  ? — No,  the  exit  is  all 
under  a  fire-proof  floor. 

1 230.  Is  the  roof  fire-proof? — ^The  roof  of  the  passages  is  fire-proof. 

1231.  When  the  annual  inspection  is  made  do  you  insist  upon  hydrants  and 
different  appliances  being  used  for  the  extinction  of  fire  ? — Yes. 

1232.  Has  every  theatre  got  hydrants  ? — They  have  all  got  fire  appliances  o^ 
some  kind  or  other.  Some  are  served  from  cisterns  on  the  roof,  and  some» 
whenever  it  is  possible,  from  high-pressure  service. 

1 233.  You  do  not  insist  upon  all  having  hydrants  from  the  mains  with  a  high- 
pressure  service? — In  some  places  it  is  not  possible,  because  the  high-pressure 
main  is  not  carried  down  the  street. 

1234.  In  places  where  it  is  possible  do  you  insist  upon  it?— We  recommend 
it  very  strongly. 

1235.  But  you  have  no  power  to  insist  upon  it  ? — No,  if  they  have  an  efficient 
service  from  cisterns  that  is  almost  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  which  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  looks  to,  viz.,  the  time  that  the  public  are  in  the  building,  and  that 
there  is  enough  to  cope  with  the  fire  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak. 

1236.  You  agree  that  theatres  ought  to  be  divided  into  separate  compart- 
ments ;  you  do  not  like  the  iron  curtain ;  do  you  propose  to  divide  the  stage 
from  the  audience  ? — ^That  could  only  be  done  by  building  the  theatres  of  fire- 
proof material ;  it  would  be  of  very  great  use  if  an  iron  curtain  could  be  adopted, 
but  I  have  heard  of  nothing  up  to  this  time  which  could  be  used. 

1237.  In  the  case  of  new  theatres  being  built  you  would,  I  suppose,  hardly 
license  them  if  they  were  connected  with  other  buildings? — I  think  that  is  a 
strong  expression ;  in  London  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  the  necessary  space. 
The  Committee  of  1866  was  very  much  in  favour  of  extension  of  theatres,  and 
since  that  time  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  granted  licenses  more  freely  than  he 
had  done  before.  If  there  are  party-walls  carried  up  to  the  roof,  that  would  be 
sufficient,  I  think.  In  the  case  of  any  new  theatre  being  built  now  we  should 
wait  for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  this  (Committee,  and  any  suggestions  which 
were  made  we  should  consider  most  carefully. 

1 238.  But  you  think  it  would  add  to  the  safety  of  a  theatre  if  it  was  isolated 
entirely  from  other  buildings? — Yes,  certainly,  as  far  as  other  buildings  are  con- 
cerned. 

1239.  ^^  y^^  consider  a  large  theatre  more  dangerous  than  a  small  one  ? — 
Not  if  the  exits  are  carefully  looked  after ;  but  wherever  a  large  number  of  per  • 
sons*  are  congregated  together  there  must  be  danger  from  panic. 

1240.  In  places  like  Covent  Garden,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
have  a  central  gangway  from  the  stage  right  through  to  the  pit  and  stalls,  as  they 
have  in  the  Alhambra,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  material 
difierence ;  each  row  of  stalls  is,  in  itself,  a  gangway. 

1241.  You  do  not  think  that  in  the  case  of  panic  it  would  be  useful  ?  —If  you 
make  it  too  easy  a  large  number  of  people  would  come  together  to  the  exit.  I 
think  that  a  gradual  feeding  of  the  exit  is  safer  than  having  too  large  a  number 
of  persons  arriving  at  it  at  once. 

1 242.  Are  you  aware  that  where  the  doors  open  outwards  in  some  theatres 
they  put  bars  on  the  outside  of  the  doors  to  prevent  a  crush  when  people  are 
going  in  and  coming  out  ? — When  people  are  coming  in  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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Uon.  Spencer     barriers  to  prevent  a  crush,  but  those  are  always  removed  when  the  first  crush 
Ponson^  Fane,  is  over,  and  they  are  made  to  swing  outward. 

^^*_  1243.  1  went  over  a  theatre  the   other  day  when  the  performance  was  going 

IS  April  1877.  on,  and  the  bars  were  still  on  the  doors  ? — I  do  not  know  where  that  could  have 
been.  The  barriers,  which  are  placed  to  prevent  a  crush  going  into  the  theatre, 
are  made  to  swing  outwards,  so  that  though  they  would  prevent  the  audience 
going  in,  yet  if  the  audience  were  coming  out  they  would  give  way  with 
them. 

i  244.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  theatres  must  be 
licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — AH  theatres  within  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  as  defined  by  the  old  Reform  Bill. 

1245.  The  music  halls  need  not  be  licensed ?— They  are  not  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  but  by  the  justices. 

1246.  Both  buildings  are  licensed,  but  by  difierent  authorities? — ^Yes. 

1 247.  Is  there  any  broad  line  of  demarcation  bftween  theatres  and  music  halls  ? 
— Music  hall3  cannot  perform  stage  plays. 

1248.  I  thought  you  stated  to  some  honourable  Member  of  the  Committee 
that  they  did  perform  pieces  at  music  halls?— No  ;  the  Committee  of  1866  was 
an  inquiry  into  that  very  question,  whether  there  might  not  be  an  extension 
of  their  performance.  Music  halls  are  licensed  for  mutdc  and  dancing  by  the 
justices  for  the  various  counties  in  which  the  metropolitan  district  is  situated, 
and  not  for  theatrical  purposes. 

1249.  If  1  understand  you,  you  have  really  no  power  of  punishment  what* 
ever,  no  matter  how  much  they  may  disregard  your  recommendations,  or 
offend  you  in  other  respects  in  taking  away  the  license? — ^That  is  the  only 
penalty. 

1250.  And  that  you  ihink  so  severe  that  you  have  really  no  power  at  all?— 
There  have  been  very  rarely  cases  in  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  at  alL 
The  managers  have  always  been  most  anxious  to  carry  out  any  recommendation, 
almost  without  exception. 

1251.  The  work  you  alrendy  do  is  quite  enough  for  the  staff  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain*8  office: — ^The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  staff  of  inspectors.  I,  as 
the  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Department,  look  to  it  entirely,  assisted  by  the 
Examiner  of  Plays,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  department.  We  also  employ  from 
time  to  time  the  best  surveyor  we  can  find  to  accompany  as  in  those  inspectionst 
but  we  cannot  be  always  inspecting.  The  inspection  takes  place  once  a  year, 
or  at  the  request  of  any  manager,  if  he  is  going  to  make  an  alteration. 

1252.  Supposing  one  of  the  public  were  to  make  a  complaint  that  in  his 
opinion  there  was  a  very  great  want  of  something  in  a  theatre,  would  you  then 
go  and  inspect  it? —At  once.  Any  suggestion  that  is  made  is  immediately 
inquired  into. 

'253.  II  I  understand  you  rightly,  if  any  more  work  were  thrown  on  your 
office,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  make  it  a  public  office? — Certainly;  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  is  paid  now  from  the  Civil  list,  and  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  if  much  more  work  were  required  it  should  be  done  by  a  public  office,  and 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

1 254.  You  stated  that  some  of  the  theatres  were  not  provided  with  hydrants 
because  the  mains  were  not  near  enough  ;  could  you  tell  the  Committee  which 
they  are  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  all  of  them. 

1255.  C!ould  you  tell  us  some? — 1  think  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  is  one; 
but  I  could  not  tell  you  from  recollection. 

1256.  There  are  several,  are  there  not? — Yes. 

1257.  I  think  you  slated  that  for  50  years  there  had  been  no  life  lost  in  a 
theatre  in  this  country  ? — I  saw  a  letter  in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  to  that 
effect  from  Mr.  Hollingshead,  whom  you  will  perhaps  examine.  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  life  lost  among  the  audience  from  fire.  There  have  been  people  burnt  in 
theatres  in  other  countries,  but  not  one  of  the  audience  has  been  burnt  in  any 
theatre  in  this  country  for  the  last  50  years. 

1258.  Lord  Lindsay.^  You  say  that  all  these  theatres  are  safe  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  by  ^  under  ordinary  circumstances  *'  do  you  mean  in 
the  ordinary  case  of  absence  of  panic  ? — No ;  I  mean  that  if  the  audienee  were 
to  go  out  in  the  ordinary  way  there  is  no  theatre  in  London  which  cannot  be 
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cleared  in  five  or  six  minutes.     For  instance,  the  Criterion  was  timed  last  night      lion.  SpMcer 
when  it  was  very  full,  and  the  auditorium  was  clear  under  four  minutes.  Pansonby  Fanc^ 

1259.  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^  panic,  how  much  longer  would  it  take  to  clear  the  —^ 
theatre? — That  depends  upon  the  public  themselves.                                                   **  April  iSjy^ 

1260.  Because  in  many  of  these  theatres  which  I  have  seen  the  door  is  at  the 
narrow  end  of  a  funnel,  so  that  you  get  a  great  numher  of  people  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  passage  which  leads  up  to  a  door,  which  may  be  a  swing 
door,  and  then  there  is  a  very  narrow  embouchure? — We  have  always  con- 
sidered that  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  is  the  widest :  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  always  calculated  the  narrowest  part  as  the  measure  of  the  width  of  the 
passage. 

1 261 .  What  I  have  noticed  in  one  or  two  places  is  that  the  wide  part  is  on  the 
wrong  side  ? — ^Then  in  measuring  that  passage  we  have  always  calculated  the 
narrowest  point  as  the  measure  of  the  width. 

J  262.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  greatest  crush  comes  from  the  broadest  entrance 
towards  the  narrowest? — There  may  be  instances  of  that,  but  that  is  not  the 
principle  which  we  wish  to  see  carried  out. 

1263.  You  say  that  there  are  no  theatres  in  London  without  at  least  three 
entrances,  but  that  many  of  the  others  have  extra  exits  in  case  of  fire  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

1264.  Is  it  usually  known  to  the  audience  that  there  are  other  means  of 
getting  out  than  the  usual  entrances? — Naturally  the  audience  use  the  entrance 
they  are  accustomed  to,  and  would  probably  make  a  rush  to  that  point,  but  Mr. 
Herbert's  suggestion  that  the  extra  doors  should  be  indicated  would  no  doubt 
be  a  very  valuable  one ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  impressed  upon  managers  very  much 
during  the  last  year,  but  there  is  a  natural  disinclination  to  change  anything 
which  has  existed  before. 

1 265.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  extra  doors  should  be  used  once  a  month  that 
would  do  any  good  ? — They  should  be  available  every  night. 

J  266.  I  do  not  mean  available,  but  actually  used  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public  ? — It  would  be  very  useful  to  accustom  the  public  to  use  them  ;  of  course 
there  are  difficulties  involved ;  if  they  are  always  open  you  must  have  persons 
to  attend  to  them^  which  involves  expense,  and  that  is  the  real  reason  why  it  is 
not  done. 

1267.  If  this  were  done  those  exits  would  come  to  be  known  ? — Yes. 

1268.  With  regard  to  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  Dean-street,  Soho-square ; 
that  has  a  house  in  front  of  it,  has  it  not  r — Yes  ;  it  was  originally  the  residence 
of  Miss  Kelly  the  actress,  and  she  built  a  small  theatre  over  her  garden  for  her 
pupils  to  practice  in ;  it  has  been  improved  at  various  times  and  is  now  a  regular 
theatre. 

1 269.  Is  there  convenient  means  of  'exit  from  that  theatre  except  through 
the  house  upstairs  and  downstairs? — Only  from  the  house,  but  directly  you  are 
out  of  the  theatre  you  are  in  another  building. 

1270.  Directly  you  are  out  of  thetlieatre  you  are  in  the  house,  and  in  a  worse 
state  of  crowding  ;  that  is  a  very  disagreeable  passage  to  go  down  in  a  rush ; 
supposing  the  house  were  to  catch  fire  how  would  it  be  for  the  people  in  the 
theatre  ? — They  could  get  out  at  the  back ;  they  could  get  over  the  stage,  but 
the  house  is  not  the  place  where  a  fire  is  expected,  of  course.  It  is  one  of  the 
old  places. 

1271.  In  that  theatre  you  will  find  if  you  are  coming  up  from  the  stalls,  that 
a  person  getting  out  of  a  box  will  stop  the  exit  from  the  stalls ;  it  happened  to 
me  last  year  when  somebody  was  in  a  box  and  I  was  in  the  stalls,  and  we  could 
not  get  past  at  all  because  somebody  blocked  the  passage  up  altogether  by 
opening  his  box-door  ? — ^I  will  make  a  note  of  that. 

1272.  Now  with  regard  to  placing  a  gangway  down  the  middle  of  a  theatre  ; 
in  almost  every  other  country  theatres  have  a  centre  gangway  coming  down 
from  the  back  of  the  theatre  to  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  entrance  at  the  sides. 
Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  make  an  enormous  difference  in  clearing  a 
house,  and  saving  the  great  crush  which  there  is  always  in  the  stalls  in  the  case 
of  a  panic  r — I  do  not  see  that  the  centre  gangway  would  assist  in  that  case 
unless  there  were  an  exit  at  the  back,  which  would  be  a  case  of  reconstruction. 
In  the  French  theatres  there  is  a  railing  down  the  centre  of  the  stalls  so  as  to 
prevent  the  audience  from  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

C.88.  N  2  1273.  You 
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Hon.  Spencer         1273.  ^^^  ^^J  there  has  been  no  life  lost  among  an  audience  in  a  theatre  in 

Ponsonby  Fane,  LiOndon  within  the  last  50  years  by  fire  ? — ^That  is  so. 

^•*'  1274.  Have  there  been  any  lives  lost  by  pressure  ? — ^Yes;  by  pressure  and  by 

12  April  1877,  panic  many  lives  have  been  lost. 

1 275.  Mr.  Onslow. j  When  anyone  wants  to  build  a  theatre,  has  he  first  to  get  a 
license  to  build  it  ? — The  rule  we  have  gone  on  is  this,  that  the  intending 
builder  sends  in  a  statement  of  where  the  proposed  site  is,  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain takes  the  opinion  of  the  police  as  to  whether  there  are  any  public 
objections  to  the  site  on  the  score  of  interruption  of  traffic,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances of  that  kind.  If  the  site  is  approved  of,  the  plans  are  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  them  looked  over  by  a  professional  surveyor,  and 
when  those  plans  are  approved  of  the  theatre  is  built. 

1276.  Supposing  on  looking  at  those  plans  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  to  say 
you  have  not  sufficient  means  here  of  preserving  this  theatre  from  fire ;  your 
mode  of  exit  is  bad.  Could  he,  upon  that  score,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
building  of  that  theatre  ? — Certainly ;  a  person  might  build  on  speculation 
of  course,  but  he  would  not  obtain  a  license  unless  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was 
satisfied  that  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  were  sufficient. 

1277.  Then  take  this  case:  supposing  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  to  say,  I 
will  not  sanction  that  building,  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  met ;  could  the  man  say,  then  I  will  turn  it  into  a  music  hall? — 
Certainly ;  but  he  would  have  to  get  a  license  for  that. 

1278.  How  many  theatres  are  there  in  the  metropolis  under  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's office  ? — Tliere  are  40. 

1279.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  that  there  were  in 
1866? — There  were  26  then. 

1280.  The  number  has  increased  therefore  from  26  to  40? — Yes;  this  is  a 
list  of  the  theatres  in  the  metropolis  (handing  in  the  same). 

1281.  Mr.  Onslow."]  The  Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  think  himself  Justified 
in  refusing  a  license  on  account  of  the  number  of  theatres  ? — No. 

1282.  I  believe  the  Court  Theatre  is  not  under  your  jurisdiction? — No; 
that  theatre  is  in  the  new  metropolitan  borough  of  Chelsea,  which  was 
not  a  Metropolitan  Borough  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  old  Reform 
Act* 

1 283.  Is  that  the  only  theatre  in  London  which  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain? — There  are  theatres  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich,  and 
all  round  London. 

1284..  You  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  ? — I  could  not  tell  how  many  ; 
there  is  one  at  Kensington,  if  that  is  London  ;  and  at  Bayswater. 

1285.  After  a  theatre  is  built,  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain  grants  the 
license,  some  authority  is  sent  from  his  office  to  thoroughly  inspect  it,  is  there 
not? — Yes. 

1286.  Then  sup|)osing  he  has  sanctioned  the  plans,  but  thinks  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  be  throws  out  suggestions  for  the  further  protection  of  that 
theatre  from  fire,  and  supposing  the  manager  says  it  will  cost  too  much,  and 
will  be  too  expensive,  can  the  Lord  Chamberlain  then  withhold  his  license? — If 
he  had  originally  passed  the  plan  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  add  any  very  large 
expense  afterwards,  but  he  could  certainly  do  so. 

1287.  Supposing  such  a  thing  as  this  were  to  happen:  that  supposing  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  were  to  recommend,  after  the  building  of  a  theatre,  that  for  better 
protection  a  solid  wall  sliould  be  built  between  the  auditorium  and  the  stage, 
could  he  insist  upon  that  wall  being  built  ?— Certainly  he  might  refuse  his  license 
if  it  was  not  done ;  the  license  is  renewed  every  year,  and  any  requirements 
which  he  might  consider  necessary  might  be  insisted  on. 

1288.  An  honourable  Member  suggests  to  me  that  there  might  be  a  vested 
interest  in  the  license  the  same  as  in  a  public-house  ? — Precisely. 

1289.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  The  Lord  Chamberlain  could  not  take  away  the 
license  then  if  there  were  any  vested  interest  in  it? — 1  presume  that  would 
be  so. 

]  290.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  estimate  of  what  addi- 
tion 
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tion  you  would  require  in  your  staff  if  all  the  places  of  amusemeut  in  the  metro*       Hon.  Spencer 
politau  area  were  put  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  ? — I  could  not ;  it     ^o^fonbjf  Fane^ 
u  ould  be  a  very  large  affair.    As  1  mentioned  to  the  Committee  after  the  Report  of  /^*^* 

the  Committee  of  1866,  a  Bill  was  drafted  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  i«  April  1877. 
the  Committee,  that  all  places  of  public  amusement  within  the  metropolitan  area 
should  be  put  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  I  went  into  the  matter  very  closely 
at  that  time,  and  found  that  there  weie  between  500  and  600  places  of  the  kind, 
and  no  doubt  the  number  has  been  very  much  increased  since  then,  and  to  look 
after  500  or. 600  places  would  require,  of  course,  a  very  large  staff. 

1291.  With  regard  to  this  **  stone  felt/*  which  we  have  had  brought  under  our 
notice  by  Mr.  Penrose,  it  used  to  be  <^ed  "Brannon^s  Patent**;  you  do  not 
know  it  under  that  name  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

1 292.  Is  there  in  every  theatre  in  London  a  responsible  head  of  the  employes  ? 
— The  manager  is  the  person  who  is  responsible  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  to 
the  public  for  everything  which  takes  place  in  his  theatre. 

1 293.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  responsible  head  under  the  manager  to 
supervise  all  the  employes  ? — There  are  heads  of  departments  in  a  theatre  just  as 
they  are  in  any  other  establishment. 

1294.  I  put  the  question  because  it  was  supposed,  according  to  the  evidence 
before  us,  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  fire  took  place  at  Brooklyn,  that  there 
was  no  responsible  head  over  the  employes  in  the  theatre  r — lam  not  aware  bow 
that  was. 

1295.  If  the  manager  is  absent,  as  I  suppose  he  very  often  is  in  a  theatre,  is 
there  any  other  responsible  person  in  his  place  ? — In  every  theatre  there  are  the 
heads  of  each  separate  department ;  for  instance,  the  treasury,  the  stage,  and 
the  front  of  the  house ;  there  is  some  person  responsible  to  the  manager  in  each 
of  those  places. 

1296.  Chairman.']  But  the  whole  responsibility  rests  always  with  the  manager, 
and  bis  is  the  name  attached  to  the  license  ? — ^Yes. 

1 297.  Mr.  Clifton.]  In  his  own  interest  he  would  always  leave  somebody  in 
charge  ? — He  would  always  leave  somebody  in  charge. 

1298.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Is  there  any  organisation^  in  the  case  of  fire  breaking 
out  in  a  theatre,  for  the  putting  out  of  a  fire  ? — ^That  entirely  rests  with  the 
manager. 

1 299.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  does  not  require  that  on  granting  a  license  ? — 
No;  there  are  certain  requurements  laid  down.  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  copy  of 
the  regulations  which  are  issued  to  managers.      {The  same  was  handed  in.) 

1300.  In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  opinion,  he  considers  that  if  these 
regulations  are  acted  up  to  they  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  theatres  from 
fire  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

1301.  With  regard  to  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  on  the  Brooklyn  fire, 
I  should  like  to  read  them  seriatim,  to  see  what  is  your  opinion.  **  First.  In 
the  erection  hereafter  of  any  building  intended  for  theatrical  purposes^  there 
should  be  a  brick  wall,  extending  from  cellar  to  roof,  dividing  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium  " ;  that  means  erected  hereafter ;  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  it  in  some  of  our  old  iheatres ;  would  you  agree  with  that  suggestion  ? — 
Certainly ;  it  would  be  most  important. 

1302.  Secondly.  *' There  should  be  two  fire  hydrants  on  the  stage,  one  on 
each  side,  at  sotne  convenient  place;  there  should  be  one  in  the  fly  gallery ; 
there  should  be  one  in  the  front  lobby ;  to  each  of  which  hydrants  there  should 
be  attached  a  proper  length  of  hose,  frequent  examination  of  which  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  iusure  its  being  at  all  times  ready  for  eflective  service'*?— Of 
course,  the  number  of  hydrants  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  theatre,  but, 
generally  speaking,  1  agree  entirely  with  that  recommendation. 

1303.  For  an  ordinary  London  theatre  I  suppose  two  would  be  sufficient,  one 
at  the  back  and  one  on  the  stage  ? — Yes. 

1304.  The  theatres  in  America,  I  suppose,  are  larger  than  ours,  are  they  not? 
— No,  I  think  they  are  about  tiie  same ;  they  vary. 

1305.  Thirdly.  •*  There  should  be  employes  of  theatres,  whose  sole  duty 
should  be  to  attend  to  these  hose  at  all  times  when  there  was  an  audience  in 
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Hon.  Spmcer      the  building."     I  fiuppose  that  means  that  there  should  be  some  organisation  r 
Panmmby  Fane,     — rj^^^^  \^  j^ft  entirely  to  the  manai/er.     In  some  cases  they  have  firemen  ;  in 

1  some  the  master  carpenter  is  responsible  for  all  matters  connected  with  the 

13  April  1877.     stage  in  that  way.     In  all  theatres  there  is  some  one  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  the  hydrants. 

1300.  Take  the  case  of  a  ship  ;  in  the  case  of  a  ship  everybody  is  drilled  to 
be  prepared  for  fire  ? — Quite  so. 

1307.  Fourthly.  "As  a  third  gallery  is  attended  with  more  than  ordinary 
danger,  not  less  than  two  wide  and  commodious  stairways  should  be  provided 
as  a  means  of  exit  from  it"  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

1308.  Fifthly.  *^As  scientific  discovery  and  experiment  have  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  rendering  incombustible  the  material  used  for  scenery,  the  use 
of  any  inflammable  article  for  that  purpose  should  be  prohibited"  ?— I  believe 
that  to  be  impossible. 

1309.  Then  there  is  this  difficulty  also,  that  if  you  paint  on  the  top  of  that 
the  paint  would  be  a  conductor  of  fire"? — The  paint  used  for  scenes  is  in  itself 
incombustible  ;  it  is  water  colour.  You  can  scarcely  set  a  piece  of  canvas  on  fire 
which  has  been  painted  on  both  sides  with  water  colour. 

1310.  Sixthly.  "There  should  be  hand-rails  on  each  side  of  every  stairway ** ? 
— I  am  not  very  strong  upon  that  point  as  to  their  utility,  and  there  are  ob- 
jections to  them  ;  accidents  have  happened  through  hands  and  arms  being  caught 
in  those  hand-rails ;  still  we  do  advise  them  in  most  instances,  but  in  some 
places  it  would  be  undesirable.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  any  general  rule 
in  matters  of  that  sort. 

1311.  Seventhly.  '*  There  should  be  iron  fenders  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  12  feet  upon  all  the  border  lights,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  scenery, 
whether  through  carelessness  or  accident,  could  come  in  contact  with  the 
vire  which  encloses  the  gaslights"? — You  will  find  amongst  pur  regulations 
something  of  the  same  kind. 

1312.  This  is  a  suggestion  which  the  aldermen  of  Brooklyn  make:  "That 
all  doors  leading  from  the  auditorium  to  the  stage  in  theatres  or  halls  should  be 
of  fire-proof  material ;"  could  that  be  done? — ^That  depends  upon  what  is  a  fire- 
proof material.  Wood  is  as  good  as  anything  else.  Nothing  is  stronger  than 
wood. 

1313.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  as  regards  resisting  fire? — As  resisting  fire 
for  a  time. 

1314.  That  is  in  accordance  with  Captain  Shaw's  statement,  that  a  combina- 
tion of  stone  and  iron  is  about  the  most  useless  in  case  of  fire  ? — Yes,  unless 
supported. 

1315.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Would  you  recommend  that  a  fire  alarm  bell  should  be 
put  up  in  every  theatre,  so  as  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  nearest  fire- 
engine  ? — That  would  be  a  very  good  plan. 

1316.  That  is  not  the  case  now? — No,  the  audience  must  be  out  before 
the  arrival  of  a  fire-engine,  or  else  they  would  have  a  very  poor  chance ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  fire-engine  could  arrive  under  five  or  six  minutes,  and  the 
audience  would  be  out  of  the  theatre  before  that  time,  or  at  least  they  ought 
to  be. 

1317.  Mr.  Locke.]  They  would  without  panic? — Yes. 

1318.  Mr,  Ritchie.]  How  long  have  those  regulations  which  you  have  handed 
in  been  in  force  ?— They  were  only  printed  last  year,  but  they  have  been  in  force 
from  time  immemorial. 

1319.  Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  whoever  goes  round  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion to  see  that  those  regulations  are  all  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

1320.  One  of  your  regulations  is  that  all  doors  and  barriers  are  to  open 
outwards  ;  would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  one  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
London  one  of  the  halves  of  one  of  the  doors  in  one  of  the  principal  passages  has, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident,  been  immoveable  for  two  years?— I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  that. 

1321.  Should  you  think  that  it  could  be  so,  with  the  inspection  which  has 
taken  placer — It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked,  but  it  is 
unlikely. 

1322.  It 
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1322.  It  would  be  rather  a  serious  state  of  things  if  that  were  the  ease  r —       B^n^  Spencer 

That  depends.    If  one-balf  of  it  will  open P«wnAy  Fane, 

'  1323.  But  this  is  a  swinging  door,  and  only  half  of  it  is  able  to  be  used  r —  ^^' 

I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  without  knowing  the  facts.  19  April  1877. 

1324.  I  think  you  could  give  an  opinion;  if  there  is  a  door  in  a  passage, 
and  that  door  is  supposed  to  open  outwards,  surely  it  means  that  the  whole 
available  door  should  open  outwards,  and  therefore,  if  one-half  of  it  were 
immoveable,  or  incapable  of  being  opened,  surely  that  would  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  this  regulation  ? — Certainly  not. 

1325-  Then,  with  regard  to  doors  opening  outwards,  has  that  regulation  been 
in  existence  from  time  immemorial  ? — Yes  ;  for  the  last  20  years. 

1326.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  only  now  that  some  of  the  theatres  are 
making  that  alteration  ? — Every  now  and  then  new  doors  are  put  in. 

1327.  But  I  am  speaking  about  old  doors?— No;  it  is  constantly  impressed 
upon  the  managers  that  all  doors  must  open  outwards. 

1328.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  the  name  of  a  theatre,  but  I  have  been  to  a 
theatre  recently  where  they  were  just  altering  a  door  ? — The  outside  doors  of  a 
theatre  cannot  open  outwards  because  they  open  into  the  streets,  and  abut  upon 
the  streets,  but  they  lock  into  the  wall  backward,  where  they  cannot  get  in 
the  way. 

1329.  I  am  speaking  about  inside  doors;  I  was  in  a  theatre  where  those 
alterations  were,  I  do  not  think,  quite  completed,  but  there  were  still  one  or 
two  doors  to  finish ;  therefore  it  shows  that  the  regulation  has  not  been  very 
strictly  adhered  to  in  all  cases  ? — It  is  very  strictly  adhered  to,  but  there  may 
have  been  one  or  two  cases  overlooked  ;  we  cannot  always  hit  every  blot. 

1330.  If  the  regulations  were  made  you  would  advocate  that  they  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  com- 
plied with  at  every  inspection  ?  —  It  could  not  have  been  a  door  that  was  used 
generally. 

1331.  This  fixed  door  I  also  saw  myself  in  one  of  the  principal  passiiges? — I 
should  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  any  information  upon  the  subject ;  we  are 
always  most  anxious  for  information. 

1332.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  outside 
door  open  outwards.  Now  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  all  outside  doors 
should  open  outwards,  and  I  do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  it? — You  would 
have  to  alter  the  Act  of  Parliament,  because  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1 
believe,  forbids  that  in  some  instances. 

1333.  If  you  were  to  place  the  outside  doors  of  your  theatres  sufficiently  far 
inside  the  passage  to  enable  them  to  open  outwards  within  their  own  ground,  it 
could  be  done  then  ? — Yes. 

1334.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  very  advisable  that  that  should  be  done  ?— It  is 
just  the  same  thing  if  the  doors  are  locked  back  ;  it  makes  no  difference. 

1335.  But  a  rush  may  occur,  and  you  know  that  when  a  panic  takes  place  the 
right  man  is  very  often  not  found  ? — But  the  doors  are  kept  open. 

^336.  Ckmrman.']  During  the  performance  in  a  theatre  these  doors  are  kept 
permanently  locked  back  ? — Yes. 

1337.  Mr.  iii/cAie.]  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that;  it  may  be 
true  of  the  principal  entrance,  but  I  can  say  from  my  own  experience  that  it  i^ 
not  so  of  some  of  the  entrances  which  are  made  available? — Perhaps  it  is 
not. 

1338.  If  the  outside  door  as  well  could  be  made  to  open  outwards  it  would  be 
an  advantage? — I  think  that  the  locking  back  is  just  as  good. 

1 339.  If  they  are  kept  locked  back  ;  but  if  they  are  shut  it  is  not  so  good  ? — 
You  are  there  alluding  to  what  are  called  extra  doors,  I  presume. 

1340.  No,  I  am  alluding  to  doors  other  than  the  actual  box-doors,  but  doors 
leading  from  the  gallery  I  rather  fancy.  In  one  theatre  I  recollect  distinctly 
seeing  a  door  which  was  hooked  with  an  iron  hook  from  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, and  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  open  at  all  until  some  one  went  out- 
side  and  opened  it  from  the  outside  ? — ^Any  experience  which  you  have  we  shall 
only  be  most  grateful  for. 

1341.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  origin  of  the  fire  in  the  Brooklyn  theatre  r— 
I  read  the  report  at  the  time. 

0.88.  N4  1342.  It 
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Hod.  Spencer         1342.  It  wa8  a  drop-scene  coming  in  contact  with  the  gaslight  ? — ^That  is  what 
Ponsonby  Fane,    ^^g  said. 

^"*  1 343.  You  state  that,  upon  your  annual  inspection,  you  go  round  in  the  day- 

13  Aprfl  i877,     ^™^  when  no  performance  is  going  on  ?— Yes. 

1344.  You  also  stated  that  a  panic  was  a  rare  thing? — Yes. 

1 345.  You  have  to  guard  against  the  smallest  fire  in  a  theatre  in  case  it  should 
create  a  panic  ? — Quite  so. 

1346.  Those  small  fires  sometimes  do  occur  upon  the  stage,  and  they  are  not 
considered  of  much  moment  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1347.  Are  those  fires  reported  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office? — Yes. 

1348.  Is  it  one  of  the  regulations  that  they  should  be  reported? — No. 

1349.  Would  you  not  advocate  that  they  should  be  reported,  however  small  ? 
—Yes. 

1350.  And  the  cause  of  them  ? — And  the  cause  of  them. 

135^-  Of  course  going  round  in  the  daytime,  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  see 
the  action  of  the  gas  upon  the  stage  ?— It  was. 

1352.  Seeing  that  it  is  from  the  scenery  coming  in  contact  with  the  gas  that 
the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  feared,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
advisable  to  make  the  inspection  at  a  time  when  the  operation  of  those  gas- 
burners  could  be  seen? — There  are  general  regulations  as  to  that,  and 
the  managers  are  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  those  regulations. 

1353.  ^f  course  we  want  to  guard  against  the  possibility  as  much  as  possible 
of  any  fire  taking  place ;  1  know  in  some  cases  that  there  are  naked  lights 
between  the  scenes  without  any  covering  at  all  ?— Moveable  lights  are  carried 
about. 

1354.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  leaving  those  moveable  lights  uncovered,  as 
they  are  at  present  ? — You  must  alter  the  whole  system  of  theatrical  represen- 
tation if  you  do  not. 

1355.  The  lights  are  covered  in  some  theatres,  and  uncovered  in  others ;  I 
refer  to  the  lights  which  hook  on  ? — ^They  are  all  uncovered. 

1 356.  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  see  any  which  were  not  uncovered,  but  I  was 
told  that  there  were  some  which  were  covered?— They  usually  have  a  band 
round  them  to  guard  them,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  in  all  cases,  unless  you 
alter  the  whole  system  of  theatrical  representation. 

1357.  One  thing  you  require  is  to  have  hatchets  for  cutting  down  scenery 
and  other  things ;  do  you  make  a  point  of  seeing  whether  they  have  those 
hatchets  at  hand? — That  is  merely  a  recommendation. 

1358.  Regulation  No.  10  is  :  "  Hatchets  and  hooks  to  be  in  readiness  to  cut 
down  hanging  scenery  in  case  of  fire  "  ? — ^That  is  a  recommendation  and  not  a 
regulation. 

1359.  My  experience  is  that  if  you  inquire  you  will  not  always  find  the 
hatchets  ? — Possibly  not. 

1360.  Buckets  are  insisted  upon,  are  they  not?— Yes. 

1361.  Are  you  aware  with  regard  to  chairs  in  gangways,  whether  at  any 
theatre  in  London  it  is  the  practice,  and  not  the  exception,  to  make  up  in  the 
dress  circle  one  outer  row  of  chairs  in  the  gangway  every  night? — I  think  I  know 
what  you  are  alluding  to. 

1362.  That  would  be  a  very  bad  arrangement  if  it  were  done;  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  were  a  gangway  right  round  the  dress  circle  to  enable  people  to  get  out 
of  the  theatre,  it  must  certainly  be  an  obstruction  to  place  chairs  in  that  gangway, 
and  to  make  a  constant  practice  of  that  would  be  very  reprehensible,  I  imagine? 
— It  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

1363.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  of  what  should  be  the  minimum  width  of 
the  gangway  round  the  dress  circle  r — That  must  depend  upon  the  audience  and 
the  size  of  the  theatre. 

1364.  But  it  should  be  suflScient  to  enable  people  to  pass  round  between  the 
chairs  and  the  wall  ? — I  am  not  an  advocate  for  passages  within  a  btulding 
being  too  large,  because  you  may  feed  the  exits  too  rapidly.  I  think  it  is  much 
better  that  in  such  cases  as  in  the  stalls  they  should  feed  gradually  into  the 
exits. 

1365.  But  I  would  ask  you,  is  it  not  a  gfeat  element  of  danger  that  there 
should  be  moveable  chairs  in  the  way  of  people  getting  about  ?— Yes. 

1366.  It 
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1366.  It  is  an  element  of  danger  ? — It  is;  everything  of  that  sort  ought  to      Ron.  Spencer 

be  fixed.  Ponsonb^  Fane, 

1367.  With  regard  to  the  high  space  all  roand  a  theatre,  are  you  aware  how  ^'^ 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre  was  situated  with  regard  to  that  r— ^1  think  it  was  stated  j^  ^pyjj  ^g-^ 
that  it  was  very  well  sitftated  in  that  respect. 

136S.  And  that  did  not  prevent  a  great  loss  of  life  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

1369.  I  suppose  the  danger  of  having  a  theatre  placed  in  the  midst  of,  or 
attached  to,  other  buildings,  is  rather  to  the  other  buildings  than  the  theatre? — 
It  acts  both  ways, 

1370.  I  mean  that  a  fijre  is  miiclrmore  likely  to  occur  in  a  theatre,  and  to 
cause  danger  to  tlie  other  houses,  than  for  the  other  houses  to  catch  fire  and 
cause  danger  to  the  theatre? — No  doubt  that  might  be  so. 

1371.  You  have  a  regulation  that  notices  are  to  be  placed  up  with  regard  to 
certain  staircases  and  doors  being  used  in  cases  of  emergency  ;  are  you  aware 
that  those  notices  are  put  up  ? — It  must  be  at  the  responsibility  of  the  manager 
if  he  neglects  this  regulation,  and  if  an  accident  occurred  it  would  be  very 
serious  for  him.  • 

1372.  I  ask  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  to  see  that  they  are  strictly 
adhered  to? — I  have  already  explained  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  staff 
of  inspectors  of  any  kind. 

1373.  So  that  we  may  take  it  that  you  have  not  sufficient  staff  to  see  that  the 
regulations  which  you  make  are  attended  to  ? — ^Every  year,  at  the  annual  in- 
spection, these  things  are  looked  to  very  closely,  and  the  attention  of  the 
manager  called  to  any  requirements.  Any  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  public  • 
is  at  .once  attended  to.  Foi*  instance,  if  you  have  any  cause  of  complaint  and 
write  to  us,  we  should  at  once  attend  to  it,  and  the  manager's  attention  would 
be  called  to  it  immediately. 

1374.  1  think  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  be  a^  advocate  for 
doing  away  with  this  practice  of  keeping  the  extradoors  closed,  and  allowing 
every  door  to  be  used  every  ni^hl  ?— I  think  so. 

1375.  I  think  it  most  advisable  myself  that  all  means  of  exit  should  be  used 
nightly? — Each  theatre  differs  so  much  .from  others  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  general  opinion  upon  that. 

1376.  Take  the  Opera  Comique;  is  it  not  the  case  that  all  the, occupants  of 
the  dress-circLe  and  the  whole  of  the  stalls  have  to  find  their  way  right  round 
the  semicircle  to  one  point  to  get  out?— Yes,  but  there  is  a  door  on  the  other 
side  which  can  be  used  in  case  of  need. 

1377.  Do  not  you  think  that,  taking  that  one  particular  theatre  and  that  one 
particular  instance,  it  is  a  very  bad  arrangement  that  everybody  should  have  to 
find  their  way  round  the  semicircle  to  that  point  ? — That  arises  from  a  police 
legulatipn ;  people  from  the  dress-circle  go  to  where  they  find  their  carriages, 
and  the  police  stack  the  carriages  on  one  side. 

1378.  But  speaking  about  tliis  one  particular  instance,  your  placard  is  up 
there  ;  there  is  a  staircase,  and  do  you  not  think  it  advisable  that  that  staircase 
should  be  always  open? — I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  against  it ;  1  hope  it  is 
always  open. 

1379.  In  some  theatres  a  Ipt  of  properties  are  stowed  away  under  the  stage, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes,  of  course,  wherever  their  store-rooms  are.  They  are  bound 
to  have  their  properties  ready  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage. 

1380.  But  it  is  not  so  in  all  theatres,  is  it? — Yes ;  in  some  theatres  of  course 
they  have  store-rooms  elsewhere,  because  things  accumulate  at  an  enormous 
rale: 

1381.  Are    you    referring    to    scenic    property    and    actual    furniture  ? —  , 
Yes. 

1382.  My  experience  is  that  those  places  are  entirely  free  in  some  theatres^ 
and  very  much  used  in  others  ?— It  all  depends  upon  the  class  of  entertainment 
that  is  being  given. 

1383.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  regulation  that 
those  things  should  not  be  stowed  away  underneath  the  stage  ? — Then  you 
would  be  obliged  to  have  a  regulation  that  they  must  have  extra  houses  and  so 
forth^  and  you  would  then  be  interfering  with  the  management.  I  am  all  for 
holding  the  manager  responsible  for  these  things.  . 

1384.  In  what  way  is  the  manager  responsible  now ;  if  a  fire  takes  place  and 
0.88.  *  O  people 
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lUnk^Spenar     people  are  burntt  the  maaager  is  not  responsible  either  in  puree  or  in  person, 

Pcfuonbi^ Fane,    jg  he?— I  should  hold  he  was. 

^"'  ^3t>5-  I  was  not  aware  that  thare  was  any  obligation  upon  liira.     I  thought 

IS  April  1877.  that  your  giving  him  a  license  took  away  any  responsibility  from  him  of  any 
kind  ? — We  have  always  held  him  responsible  entirely,  aud  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament  it  is  so.  I  refer  to  tbe  7th  section  of  the  6th  &  7th  Victoria, 
where  you  will  find  that  it  is  so  laid  down. 

1386.  I  notice  t\i9t  underneath  the  stage  all  the  supports  are  invariably 
made  ot  wood  ;  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the 
supports  at  least  of  iron  or  brick?— No;  wood  is  much  safer  than  any  tiling 
else ;  you  cannot  burn  a  tree  except  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  would  take 
a  very  long  time.  I  think  it  is  better  than  anything  else.  I  remember  when 
the  cdd  Surrey  Theatre  was  burnt  down,  it  h^  originally  been  built  of  wood ; 
but  the  galleries  had  been  extended  and  made  larger  with  iron  supports.  I 
went  to  look  at  it  the  day  after,  and  there  were  the  wooden  supports  standing 
supporting  the  old  gallery,  and  the  new  gallery  was  all  to  pieces  with  the  iron 
supports  twisted  up  like  thread  papers. 

1387.  One  honourable  Membsr  suggested  in  his  question  that  there  was  much 
more  danger  in  emptying  a  theatre  upstairs  than  in  empt}>iug  one  downstairs^ 
do  not  you  think  that  there  is  more  safety  in  going  upstairs  in  a  crowd  tlian  in 
going  down  ? — I  think  there  is. 

1388.  At  uU  events  there  is  no  greater  amount  of  danger  in  going  upstairs 
than  in  going  down  : — No,  I  think  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

1389.  I  think  you  stated,  with  regard  to  chairs,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
power  of  anyone*  to  make  it  a  police  offence? — ^To  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
public  lo  help  themselves ;  in  this  sort  of  small  matter  nobody  can  control  what 
takes  place  every  night. 

1390.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  should  be  the  Lord  Chamberlain  who  should 
prosecute  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  if  the  offence  were  reported  to  hhn  ?—  No,  I 
think  not;  he  is  not. a  public  prosecutor. 

1391.  Would  you  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  tite  public  ? — I  wouW  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  public. 

1392.  You  spoke  about  its  being  the  people's  fault  who  went  to  theatres,  more 
than  tbe  manager's?— I  think  it  is.      • 

1393.  Is  it  not  the  fiact  that  they  know  pretty  well  before  you  go  in  down- 
stairs whether  the  theatre  is  full  or  not  ?  — Yes. 

1394  Therefore  the  managers  are  not  bound  to  admit  anybody  who  wrants  a 
seat,  if  there  is  no  seat  \o  give  him  ? — ^No. 

^39>  I  will  just  ask  you  this  one  question  in  conclusion :  you  think  it  very 
^  desirable  that  nil  cases  of  fire,  however  slight,  sh<mld  be  immediatdy  reported  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?— Certainly. 

1396.  That^  I  suppose,  you  could  do  by  regulation? — ^Tliat  shall  he  added 
to  the  regulations. 

1397.  Chairman.']  I  wish  to  a^  you  one  or  two  questions  in  conclusion-: 
you  are  aware  that,  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  in  1866,  your 
statement  with  r^ard  to  tbe  number  of  theatres  which  have  been  burjit  down 
without  loss  of  life  was  confirmed  by  a  table  put  in  by  Captain  Shaw  showing 
that  between  1833  and  1866  there  were  50  theatres  in  which  fires  oc- 
curred  without  loss  of  life;  that  is  stated  at  page  327?— 1  remember  that 
perfectly. 

1398.  That  fill  bears  out  what  you  stated  as  a  general  report  ? — It  does. 

1399.  With  regard  to  those  regulations,  they  take  the  character  more  of 
suggestions  than  of  actual  regulations,  from  the  fact  that  although  the  Lood 
Chamberlain  has  the  power  of  wkhdrawiog  a  license,  he  has  no  power  less  than 
that,  of  enforcing  f^m  r— Yes. 

1400.  And  what  you  would  suggest,  in  any  change  which  might  be  made;, 
would  be  that  there  should  be  some  power,  either  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or 
in  some  other  public  officer  to  be  appointed,  of  enlorcing  penalties  for  infrac- 
tions of  regulations  less  stringept  than  the  taking  away  of  a  man's  lioense?— 
Some  simple  means  of  enforcing  the  Fegulat^oiM* 

1401.  In  that  way  the  regutotions  laid*  down  would  become  operative,  nod 
would  be  en^rceable  ?— Quite  so ;  meny  of  tbcae  which  arc  called  regulations, 

are 
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are  more  of  the  Mture  of  suggestions  to  the  managers-,  liirfao  are  held  responsible  Hon,  Spencer 

for  everything  which  takes  place  in  their  theatres,  aud  if  they  think  It  better  Ponsonby  Fane, 

that  there  should  not  be  such  and  such  things  done,  th^y  must  be  responsible  ^«»- 

if  an  ao^ident  occurs.  — — 

1402.  But  the  Lord  Chamberlain j  having  the  power, of  tbe  removal  of.  the  *«  April  1877. 
Boense,  has,  praetically,  no  power  at  all,  because  it  is  not  one  which  he  is  likely 

to  enforce;  whereas  he  would  enforce  his  'regulations  if  there  were  a  power  of 
inflicting  smalt  penalties  ?*^Yes« 

1403.  With  regard  to  the  amwial  inspection  which  you  make  of  those 
theatres  before  the  licensing  day,  do  yon  let  the  managers  know  when  you  are 
coming,  or  do  you  take  them  by  surprise  ?-^We  have  usually  given  them 
notice.  They  know  as  well  as  possible  that  when  the  months  of  August  and 
September  come  we  shajl  visit  the  theatre  with  a  view  to  their  application  fof 
a  renewal  of  the  license  for  the  ensuing  year. 

1404.  You  give  them  notice  of  the  day  you  intend  to  visit  the  theatre  ?--» 
We  do. 

1405.  I  am  desired  to  ask  you  whether  you  go  yourself  upon  these  in- 
spections in  the  mofiths  of  August  and  September? — Yes,  I  do,  and  on  all  other 
occasions. 


Mr.  Jethro  Thomas  Robinscny  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

1406.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you   are    an  Architect  with  a  good   deal  of  Mr. 

experience  in  the  construction  of  theatres  ? — I  am.  •  J^T.  Robinson. 

1407..  Have  your  services  been  used  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  for  the      • 
purpose  of  inspection  ?—  Yes,  for  about  five  years. 

1408.  Have  you  personally  accompanied  the  last  witnese  in .  inspecting 
theatres  ?— Always: 

1409.  Will  you' state  to  the  Committee  what  regulations  you  think  necessary, 
with  regard  to  construction,  when  a  manager  of  a  theatre  applies  to  the  Lord 
Cli am berlain's  office  for  a  license  r— I  generally  take  the  rules  which  are  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  then  if  I  think  any  additional  rules  are 
required  I  suggest  them:  such  a«  two  staircases  for  each  part  of  the  house; 
two  exits  for  each  part  of  the  auditory. 

1410.  Are  those  conditions  followed  out  in  the  case  of*  all  managers  of  new 
theatres  applying  for  a  license?—  In  the  case  of  all  that  have  been  under  ray 
inspection. 

141 1.  In  inspecting  the  older  theatres  which  apply  for  the  renewal  of  theit 
licenses,  are  those  conditions  either  suggested  or  enforced  upon  them  ? — Noj 
where  practicable,  we  suggest  improvements  yearly. 

1412.  And  those  improvement  you  find  the  managers  wiUingto  carry  out?— ^ 
Of  late  they  have  been  very  successfully  carried  out. 

1413.  W  ith  regard  10  the  modes  of  egress,  do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness 
that  all  theatres  are  capable  of  being  emptied  within  from  five  to  seven  minute^^^ 
provided  there  is  no  panic  ? — Yes, 

1414.  Of  what  width,  as  a  rule,  are  the  passages  which  form  the  exits  frojoa 

the  theatre  ? — They  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  theatre,  ' 

.  141.5.  Have  you  any  fixed  plan  of  your  own  which  would  regulate  the  width 
of  the  passages  according  to  the  audience? — I  have  one  which  I  would  suggest. 
1416.  What  is  that  width? — I  would  suggest   nothing .  less  than  four  feet 
wide. 

•1417.  Do  you  mean  by  that  a  four-feet  passage  directly  to  the  exit? — 
Yes. 

1418.  Should  that  be  four  feet  in  all  its  width?— In  all  the  length  of  the 
passage.  . 

1419.  I  suppose  there  would  be  a  disadvantage  in  the  passage  being  wider  ia 
parts,  and  tlien  coming  down  to  four  feet  again  ?-*-l  think  so. 

1420.  That,  if  anything,  the  widening  should  never  be  allowed  exoept  clese  to 
the  outer  end  ?— Except  close  to  the  0uter,^nd. 

1421.  I  suppose  what  influenced  the  last  witness  would  influence  you  in 
recommending  that  no  passages  should  ever  be  of  such  a  width  as  to  give  too 
|;reat  facilities  for  people  pouring  out? — ^We  have  frequently  discussed  that 
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/  r  ^nhin^     together,  and  I  have  waived  sometimes  my  opinion  in  his  favour,  where  cases 

-^jj21  t^ave  shown  that  it  was  better  not  to  have  too  wide  a  passage. 

12  April  1877.  1422.  So  as  to  allow  the  people  to  go  out  more  slowly  and  not  to  get  crowded, 

as  they  would  if  they  went  out  more  quickly  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  door? 

So  that  they  do  not  block  up  the  outer  door  too  quickly. 

1423.  ^>f  course  the  doors  should  all,  as  your  regulations  suggest,  open  and 
swing  both  ways,  but  certainly  outwards  ?— I  think  it  says  swing  both  ways,  or 
open  outwards :  that  they  should  open  outwards  is  all  that  we  request.  1  have 
never  asked  for  anything  else  on  behalf  of  my  inspections.  I  say  if  they  open 
outwards  it  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  public;  all  barriers  and  doors 
are  to  be  made  to  open  outwards. 

1424.  In  the  passages  of  four  feet,  would  you  allow  barriers  to  be  erected? — 
If  they  opened  outwards,  I  would.  . 

1425.  Provided  the  barriers  were  of  the  same  width  as  the  passage  r— They 
might  be  something  less  than  the  passage. 

1426.  Wherever  they  were  less  than  the  passage,  would  you  not  create  a 
comer,  as  it.  were,  in  your  passage  from  which  danger  would  arise  in  the  event 
of  any  great  pressure  ? — No,  because  it  would  open  and  give  way  and  go  flat 
against  the  wall. 

1427.  So  as  to  avoid  making  atty  comer  where  people  could  be  crushed  by 
the  pressure.  What  I  meant  was  that  supposing  the  passage  was  of  that  width 
all  the  way,  and  the  door  is  less  by  so  much,  you  get  two  angles  in  which,  if 
there  is  a  threat  pressure,  a  person  might  be  cmshed  ?-^We  have  generally  got 
four  or  fivcf  inches  only  by  those  angles,  but  we  are  very  careful  to  see  to  that 
during  our  inspection. 

1428.  The  space  occupied  would  be  limited  to  three  or  four  inches  ? — About; 
that. 

1429.  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  stated  that  in  some  theatres  there  were  doors  that, 
were  not  generally  known  to  the  public,  which  were  available  in  the  case  of 
danger,  to  let  the  audience  out  almost  immediately  from  the  theatre  into  the 
street  ? — Yes,  in  many  theatres  there  are. 

1430.  Would  you  endorse  what  he  stated  in  recommending  that  the  know- 
ledge of  those  doors  shoiild  be  made  (general  by  the  managers  ? — Yes,  1  believe, 
that  the  whole  of  the  managers  had  notice  to  that  eflfect  this  year. 

^  1431 .  Have  you  heard  of  any  fresh  regulations  in  consequence  of  that  notice, 
with  regard  to  those  doors  becoming  more  generally%known,  being  made  by 
managers  of  theatres  ? — I  think  all  the  managers  have  now  put  notices  upon, 
those' doors.  . 

1432.  That  may  be  trite,  but  notice  upon  the  doors  if  the  audience  went  out 
by  other  doors,  which  they  would  do  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  their  carriages, 
would  not  make.them  known  to  the  public  practically.  Do  you  think  they 
should  be  made  known  to  the  public  by  throwing  them  open  on  ordinary 
occasions  and  not  merely  on  occasions  of  danger  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  an  attendant  there^  and  to  have  the  doors  open  every  night  during  the 
performances. 

.  1433.  Do  you  think  that  a  regulation  ought  to  exist  that  those  doors  should 
be  used  generally,  and  not  merely  reserved  for  cases  of  emergency  ? — I  would 
suggest  that  they  should  be  open  during  all  the  performances. 

1434.  That  there  should  be  exits  which  the  public  could  use  on  all  occasions? 
r-Yes,  on  all  occasions. 

M35*  Therefore  the  public  would  prs^ctically  become  generally  acquainted 
•  with  the  fact  that  there  were  one  or  two  doors  more  than  they  at  present  use  ? — 
I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  used  nightly,  so  that  the  public  might 
become  used  to  them. 

1436.  In  fact  they  would  become  generally  in  times  of  emergency  a  means  of 
exit  from  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

1437.  The  only  objection  the  managers  have  to  that,  would  be  the  expense  of 
a  doorkeeper  at  each  one  of  those  doors  ? — Quite  so. 

1438.  That  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  increase  to  the  public  safety  ? 
— I  think  not. 

1439.-  At  present  the  law  does  not.allow.  the  enforcing  any  of  those  regulations 
except  by  the  harsh  rale  of  taking  away  the  license.^— Quite  so ;  those  are  sug- 
gestions to  the  managers. 

1440.  And  therefore,  if  those  are  suggestions  which  are  to  be  made  effective, 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  power  of  eoforcinf^  the  regulations  by  fine  or  Mr. 

otherwise  in  case  they  were  not  carried  out  ? — I  tliink  we  should  get  theni  done     *'•  ?■  Robinson. 
better  and  quicker  in  that  way.  12  April  1877. 

•     1441.  I  suppose  yon   are  aware  of  the  other  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain?- -Yes. 

1442.  With  regard  to  the  water  supply  to  theatres,  has  any  improvement 
taken  place  in  the  storage  of  water,  or  the  appliances  for  the  use  of  waier  in 
theatres  ? — The  last  three  or  four  inspections  we  have  been  able  to  get  the 
managers  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Grarden,  and  a  few  more  theatres,  to  put 
their  theatres  upon  the  high-pressure  main. 

1443.  They  have  got  hj'drants  at  high  pressure  at  those  theatres? — Yes,  at 
many  theatres. 

1444.  With  appliances,  hose,  and  otherwise  always  in  readiness? — Yes. 
144.5.  Has  that  recently  been  doner — Within  the  last  three  years. 

1446.  You  make  that  regulation  general  now,  carrying  out  what  1  see  is  one 
of  the  old  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — In  all  theatres  where  a  high- 
pressure  main  is  laid  near ;  in  some  cases  there  is  no  high-^pressure  nmin  in  the 
street. 

1447.  But  wherever  there  is  a  high-pressure  main  near  and  available,  in  most 
cases  you  have  recommended,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  adopted,  the  applica-   0 
tion  of  hydrants  to  the  veater  supply  ? — Yes. 

1448.  Is  that  upon  the  stage? — Yes,  upon  the  stage  and  in  the  flies,  and  in  a 
portion  of  the  auditorium ;  in  the  dress  circle,  or  wherever  we  think  it  most 
useful. 

1449.  I  suppose  wherever  high  pressure  is  adopted  in  the  metropolis  you 
would  consider  it  desirable  that  that  should  be  made  one  of  the  reconimen- 
dations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  the  power  to 
enforce  them  ?— I  should  recommend  it. 

1450.  An  honourable  Member  called  attention  to  the  hatchets  and  other 
appliances  for  cutting  down  scenery  in  case  of  fire ;  that  is  not,  I  suppose,  very 
often  attended  to  at  present? — I  generally  look  ifor  them  on  the  flies,  and  I 
generally  see  them. 

1451.  You  not  only  look  for  them  but  you  see  them: — I  see  one  or 
more. 

1452.  You  think  the  recommendation  is  complied  with  to  a  certain  extent, 
which  miiJ!:ht  be  successfully  used  in  case  of  fire  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  very  useful 
in  case  of  fire  in  the  flies. 

1453.  Is  that  regulation  that  these  notices,  orders,  or  suggestions  of  the  Lord 
Chambetluin  should  be  posted  up  in  the  theatre  where  they  can  be  seen  carried 
out?— Not  these  regulations.  As  far  as  the  wet  blankets  and  buckets  of  water 
go,  those  things  are  posted  up. 

1454.  Those  are  the  regulations  with  regard  to  fire  ? — Yes,  that  is  done  when 
we  go  round  at  the  annual  inspection. 

1455.  This  annual  inspection  is  made  with  due  notice  given  ? — We  tell  them 
the  day  and  the  time  when  we  are  coming. 

1456.  Do  you  think  it  well  that  that  should  be  continued? — It  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  go  oyer  a  theatre  if  we  did  not  give  them  notice ;  we  have 
to  get  the  gasmen  and  a  man  with  lamps  to  accompany  us  ;  we  could  not  get 
about  the  place  in  the  day  time  unless  we  gave  them  notice. 

1457.  But  the  oflSce  never  inspects  at  other  times  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  the  regulations,  which  of  course  might  be  carried  out  during  the  day, 
are  carried  out  during  the  night? — We  have  done  so  during  this  last  ])antomime 
season.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  requested  me  to  go  round  with  another  oflScer, 
and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  things. 

1458.  Did  you  find  those  regulations  carried  out? — No,  they  wore  not  carried 
out  in  all  cases.     We  had  to  report  them  again. 

1459.  Did  you  find  that  though  they  carried  them  out  well  at  the  annual 
inspection,  they  were  not  in  good  order  when  the  performance*  was  going  on  ? — 
They  fastened  half  of  a  door  back,  as  one  of  the  Committee  has  stated. 

1460.  You  found  that  although  your  regulation  stated  that  the  doors  should 
open  outwards,  they  had  been  fastened  back  ? — Yes,  half  of  the  door  had  been 
made  perfectly  fast.  We  had  the  door  opened.  When  I  noticed  it,  it  was  opened 
immediately. 
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J  T  RMMon         1146 1-  That  was  in  consequence  of  your  having  gone  round  by  the  instructions 

'  — *    of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  inspect,  when  you  were  not  expected  ? — Yes,  during 

13  April  1877.     the  hours  of  performance. 

1462.  Have  you  made  any  report  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  upon  that  inspec-* 
tion?— Yes. 

1463.  Wiir  you  ask  the  Lord  Chamberlain  if  he  will  put  in  that  report 
which  you  made? — £  will  make  that  request  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office.  , 

1464.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  state  with  reference  to  the  regulations 
as  they  are  laid  down  P—I  went  through  their  rules,  and  made  my  own  Hugges- 
tions  upon  them. 

1465.  You  would  wish  to  make  an  addition  to  Rule  No.  2,  I  understand? — 
I  do. 

1466.  What  alteration  do  you  wish  to  make  to  Rule  No.  2,  which  says:  '*A11 
gangways,  passages,  and  staircases,  intended  for  the  exit  of  ihe  audience,  to  be 
kept  entirely  free  from  obstructions,  whether  permanent  or  temporary"? — I 
would  add,  **  No  passage  to  be  less  than  4  feet  wide ;  if  over  300  people  the  pas- 
sage to  be  12  inches  wider  for  every  additional  100..  All  passages  and  stair- 
cases to  be  of  fire- proof  material,  and  supported  at  both  ends  of  the  steps.  No 
square  corners  on  landings  allowed.  The  flights  of  steps  to  he  arranged  in  short 
lengths  with  handrails  on  each  side.  No  winders  (that  is  to  say,  angular  steps) 
to  be  allow  ed  on  any  staircase  used  by  tlic  public/' 

1467.  I  suppose  you  would  make  that  addition  as  applicable  to  new  theatres  ? 
—Yes.  ,  .  •  • 

1468.  You  would  not  propose  to  enforce  that  regulation  wiith  regard  to  old. 
theatres? — Only  where  it  was  practicable. 

1469.  In  most  cases  it  would  Amount  to  a  reconstruction,  would  it  not? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible. 

1470.  Then  the  next  part  is,  "  No  part  of  the  auditorium  to  be  without  at 
least  two  means  of  exit  in  case  of  need  ;  ^  have  you  any  addition  to  make  to 
that  r — Yes ;  ^*  And  of  the  width  above  named  in  Clause  2." 

1471.  Regulation  No.  4  is:  "All  doors  not  habitually  used  for  exit,  but 
available  as  additional  means  of  escape  in  case  of  alarm  to  be  indicated  by  printed 
placards  in  plain  characters ; ''  what  do  you  propose  in  addition  to  that  ? — 
"  And  to  be  kept  open  daring  all  the  hours  of  performances.'' 

1472.  That  is  what  you  have  already  stated.  How  would  you  amend  Recom- 
mendation No.  5,  which  is :  **  Ah  ample  supply  with  hose  and  pipes  to  be  avail« 
able  to  all  parts  of  the  house  where  possible  on  the  high-pressure  main"  ? — Yes, 
I.,would  amend  that  in  this  form,  **  Of  such  quality  as  to  i^st  the  high-pressure 
main. 

1473.  That  they  would  b.e  obliged  to  do  for  their  own  safety,  of  course  ? — They 
do  not  do  it.  The  canvas  is  so  slight,  and  gets  so  rotten  when  ue  inspect 
them,  that  I  doubt  whether  they  would  be  of  use  iu  case  of  need. 

1 474.  Is  there  any  ad<lition  to  the  sixth  recommendation  that  you  would  make  ? 
—No. 

1475.  The  seventh  refers  to  the  lights  being  protected  by  a  wire  guard,  and 
that  **  sufficient  space  should  be  left  betv^en  each  ground  line,  so  as  to  lessen  risk 
from  accident  to  all  persons  standing  or  moving  amongst  such  lines.'*  Would 
you  add  to  that  at  all? — Yes,  I  would  suggest:  **  The  area  above  thd  stage  to  be 
not  less  than  12  inches  clear  of  gas  battens,  border  cloths,  &c.,  the  gas  to  be 
covered  with  wire  of  not  more  than  one  and-a-half  inch  naesh.**  That  is  to 
prevent  the  cloths  and  borders  swinging  over  the  gaslight,  taking  it  12  inches 
from  the  gas  battens. 

1476.  That  would  add  to  the  security  of  the  existing  st^te  of  things  ? — Yes, 
in  lowering  the  cloths  it  would  I  think  prevent  it  getting  alight. 

1477.  By  that  recommendation  you  \rould  insist  tliat  all  gas  that  was  hsed  ' 
should  be  covered  by  wire  ?—  I  think  that  would  be  very  necessary. 

1478.  The.last  witness  stated  that  in  some  cases  that  would  fce  impossible  ? — 
They  could  always  order,  if  they  liked,  the  wire  guards  to  be  put  on. 

1479.  Then  in  your  opinion  that  protection  is  necessary  frwn  the  great  risk 
of  fire  which  arises  from  the  lights  not  being  covered  ? — Ouite  so. 

1480.  Now  )rou  do  dot  propose  to  amend  Regulation  No..  8,  but  with  regard 
to  Recommendation  No,  9,  **  Wet  blankets  or  rugs^  with  filled  buckets  or  water 
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pots  to  b^  always  kept  in  the  wings,  and  attentioa  to  be  directed  to  them  by  Mr. 

placards  legibly  printed  or  painted  and  fixed  immediately  above  them,"  and  some  Bobinson. 

person  to  be  hdd  responsible  for  doing  so.     Is  iher^  any  alteration  you  would       la  April  1877. 
make  if  you  could  in  that  regulation  ?— Yes ;  it  says,  '*  as  in  Rule  6,  some  person 
to  be  responsible."     I  say  some  person   named  to  be  held  responsible.     I  think 
he  ought  to  be  named  in  all  theatres. 

1481.  So  that,  if  there  were  a  penalty  attaching  to  the  infriugement  of  this 
regulation,  you  would  at  once  know  wjio  was  liable  ? — Yes,  you  would  at  once 
know  who  was  liable. 

1482.  Is  til  ere  any  other  addition  you  would  wish  to  add  to  that  regulation  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  woukl  recommend  the  counter- weights  to  be  cased  in  at  the  side  of 
the  stage  wall,  and  all  ropes' to  be  tested  every  six  months  and  a  certificate  given 
of  such  examination. 

1483.  That  I  suppose  is  to  prevent  their  falling  down  (^  the  heads  of  the 
people  below  ? — ^To  prevent  the  counter-weights  falling  upon  the  heads  of  the 
artistes. 

1484.  Would  you  recommend  anything  Hith  regard  to  the  annual  inspection 
made  of  theatres,  in  respect  of  giving  power  to  inspect  when  it  was  not  antici- 
pated that  you  would  be  there  ? — I  think  u  theatre  should  be  inspected  every 
month  nearly. 

1485.  It  would  require  a  large  Itafi*  to  carry  that  out,  would  it  not?— Not  for 
London,  but  it  would  if  you  took  the  whole  of  the  thei^tres  in  the  country  districts 
as  well. 

i486.  The  present  form  of  Regulation  13  is  :  "  No  structural  alterations  to 
be  made  in  the  theatre  without  the  sanction,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain;'' 
would  you  propose  to  amend  that  at  all  ?  — >  I  would  strike  the  word 
"  structural  '•  out,  and  say,  "  no  alteration  affecting  the  public,''  because  they 
move  the  partitions  and  the  doors  and  various  things  which  are  not  structural 
alterations. 

1487.  How  would  ypu  define,  **aflFecting  the  public."  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  say  *^  any  alteration  from  tlie  form  approved  when  the  license  was  granted  ?  " 
— Perhaps  it  would;  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  the  Committee. 

1488.  Is  tUere  any  other  recommendation  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  these  regulations?— I  make  these  suggestions  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  theatres,  not  with  regard  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
regulations ; .  I  leave  that  to  him. 

1489.  But  the  regulations  being  before  us,  you  having  suggested  those  points 
upon  which  you  ^ish  them  strengthened,  if  there  were  power  in  anybody, 
whether  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  not,  to  inflict  penalties  for  breach  of  those 
regulations,  those  are  what  you  think  the  regulations  ought  to  be  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  ?— I  would  suggest  these,  and  these  are  extra  ones  that  I  would 
name  ;  that  there  should  be  a  wall  of  not  less  than  14  mches.  thick  dividing  the 
stage  from  the  auditorium  and  from   the  cellar,  and  through   the   roof  two 

1490.  That  would  be  one  of  the  regulations  which  ought  to  apply  to  any 
newly-constructed  theatre  ? — Or  to  old  theatres  where  the  wall  is  iu  existence, 
that  it  should  be  carried  right  through  the  roof. 

1491.  Would  that  be  possible  on  account  of  the  foundations  in  many  cases  ? 
— I  cannot  answer  that  question,  but  i(  would  be  generally  possible  where  there 
was  a  wall. 

1492.  I  suppdse  it  would  depend  upon  the  foundations  in  each  particular 
case,  because  although  the  foundation  might  carry  a  given  wall  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  carry  double  the  amount?— Cluite  so. 

1403.  That  is  a  regulation  which  you  think  ought  to  be  enforced  in  all  new 
theatres  at  all  events  ? — Yes, 

.  1494«  Have  you  considered  the  question  which  was  asked  the  last  witness 
with  regard  to  the  curtain  separating  the  auditorium  from  the  stage  ? — That  is 
my  next  suggestion :  '^A  wire  curtain,  to  be  covered  with  strong  wire,  not  more 
than  L^-inch  mesh,  counter-weighted,  to  go  up  in  sections,  or  all  in  one  if 
convenient,  into  a  sheet-iron  box  above  the  proscenium,  with  every  means  of 
directing  any  person  to  close  the  curtain  in  case  of  need. 

i4j^5.  Yqu  see  no  danger  from  the  &ct  of  that  bemg  seldom  used,  and 
getting  so  out  of  order,  that  when  you  relied  upon  it  it  would  be  unworkable  ? 

0.88.  O  4  —I  would 
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Mr.  — I  would  make  them  put  it  down  every  night  when  the  performance  was  not 

J.  T.  RoUnson.     on,  the  same  as  they  do  in  Paris.  • 

12  ApriTiSj'-.         1496.  In  Paris  do  I  understand  that  this  wire  curtain  is  used  every  night? — 
Every  day  and  every  night  after  the  performance, 

1497.  It  is  merely  drawn  up  during  the  performance? — Yes  ;  that  is  one  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Government  before  they  allow  a  theatre  to  be  opened. 
There  must  be  a  wire  curtain  in  every  theatre  in  Paris. 

1 498.  Is  there  any  other  regulations  you  would  wish  to  add? — Yes.  **The 
top  of  the  ceiling  over  the  auditorium  10  be  kept  clear  from  properties,  car- 
penters' shops,  or  other  stores." 

*  •  H99-  F^r  what  reason  would  you  suggest  that  regulation  ? — Because  I  think 
the  accuamlation  of  rubbish,  &c.,  and  careless  men  working  up  there,  might 
set  the  place  on  fire. 

1500.  You  could  not  protect  it  by  making  it  fire-proof  ?— I  think  not,  without 
injuring  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  theatre. 

1501.  Is  there  any  other  recommendation  yoa  would  wish  to  make;  for 
instance,  would  you  apply  these  regulations  to  music  halls  as  well  as  to  theatres  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  would  apply  them  to  music  halls,  and  to  all  other  licensed  places  of 
amusement  resorted  to  by  the  public. 

1 502.  So  that  if  any  power  should  be  given  by  any  future  Act  to  enforce 
the  regulations  if  made,  you  think  that  these  regulations  should  apply  to  all 
places  of  public  amusement  and  resort  ?— Yes. 

1503.  Have  you  had  submitted  to  you  at  any  time  any  means  of  making  the 
passages  and  other  parts  of  a  theatre  fire-proof,  so  as  when  a  fire  broke  out  to 
restrict  its  spreading  ? — We  have  .  had  various  suggestions  from  time  to  time 
sent  to  us. 

1504.  What  I  meant  by  that  was,  have  you  tested  any  of  those  suggestions, 
and  found  anything  which  you  could  .recommend  as  likely  to  increase  the  safety 
of  the  public  by  restricting  the  spread  of  a  fire? — There  is  nothing  better  than 
a  fire -proof  ceiling. 

1505.  That  would  be  a  brick-arched  ceiling? — A  brick-arched  ceiling,  or 
concrete. 

i/io6.  Would  you  make  your  passage  of  that  material  ?~I  would  make  them 
of  that,  or  of  iron  girders. 

1507.  You  do  not  see  any  danger  in  an  iron  girder? — If  covered  with  con- 
crete, I  think  they  are  much  safer  than  if  exposed  to  the  heat  without 
covering.  .  ^ 

1508.  Then  with  regard  to  whet  an  honourable  Member  asked  about  the  pil- 
lars supporting  the  stage  from  below,  do  you  think  those  should  be  made  of 
concrete,  or  iron,  or  brick  ? — I  think  iliey  would  be  as  well  made  of  hard  wood, 
such  as  oak.  1  think  staircases  of  good  solid  hard  wood  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  stone  or  iron. 

1509.  You  agree  with  Captain  Shaw  when  he  states  that  he  prefers  a  building 
in  which  the  beamS  are  of  wood  to  one  in  which  they  are  of  iron  where  stone 
enters  into  the  structure  r — Yes,  if  the  steps  are  not  less  than  three  inches  thick, 
I  should  say  they  would  be  safer  than  if  of  iron  or  stone ;  that  is  to  saj',  they 
would  be  safer  for  the  public  to  get  down. 

1510.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  Some  question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  outside 
doors  opening  outwards  ;  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  about 
arranging  that,  do  you  ? — I  suggested  that  to  the  magistrates  at  Leeds  last  year, 
and  they  altered  their  regulations  and  allowed  the  doors  to  open  outwards^  to 
fold  back  ajrainst  the  walli  They  would  not  previously  allow  any  outside  door 
to  open  upon  the  pavement;  this  rule  was  altered,  and  the  door  allowed  to  fold 
back  against  the  wall. 

1511.  Even  if  they  were  not  allowed,  they  could  be  made  to  open  back  close 
against  the  walls  of  the  passage  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  take 
any  room  away. 

1512.  When  you  went  in  at  the  pantomime,  was  it  then  that  you  asked  for 
the  hatchets  and  always  found  them  ? — No,  that  was  at  the  annual  inspection. 

.  1.513.  Have  you  always  found  with  the  hydrants  that  there  was  a  hose  at- 
tached to  them  ? — It  was  hung  alongside. 

1514.  Of  course  a  hydrant  is  not  of  much  use  unless  there  is  a  hose  available? 
-No. 

1515..  Have 
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1515.  Have  you  been  round  to  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  House?' — Yes,  I  Mr, 

have.  J*T.  Robinson. 

1^16.  There  are  hydrants  all  round  the  circles,  are  tliere  not? — Yes,  and  at     1  a  April  1877. 
the  side  staircases,  and  very  good  ones^ 

1517.  But  are  there  any  hose  hung  to  the  hydrants? — Yes.. 

1518.  Are  you  quite  s\ire  ? — Yes,  when  we  go  round. 

1519.  But  when  you  go  round  without  notice? — I  did  not  go  round  this  year 
but  to  look  at  the  exits  and  entrances  to  the  pantomimes. 

1520.  I  went  to  the  opera  the  other  night  and  I  saw  plenty  of  hydrants  and 
no  hose,  but,  of  course,  the  hydrants  are  of  no  use  without  hose? — They  gene- 
rally have  a  cupboard  close  by  to  keep  the  hose  in.    * 

1521.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  hose  screwed  on 
to  the  hydrant  ready  for  use  ? — I  think  that  would  be  better. 

^Sa*?.  Your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  annual  inspection,  at  times  when 
notice  is  duly  given  to  the  owners  and  lessees  of  a  theatre,  is  noi  and  cannot  be 
a  proper  inspection  at  all  ? — It  has  been  the  means  of  improving  theatres  very 
much  indeed. 

1523.  But  I  am  putting  it  in  this  way,  that  your  inspection  in.  the  daytime 
does  not  at  all  guarantee  that  the  precautions  which  you  see  then  are  used 
when  the  theatres  are  full  ? — We.  make  the  suggestions,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  carried  out  till  vve  go  the  following  year. .  . 

1524.  1  ^vish  to  ask  you  whether  you  find  a  consi.derable  difference  in  the 
arran^iemeuts  when  you  go  round  in  the  daytime,  when  the  managers  know  you 
are.  coming,  and  when  you  go  round  at  night,  when  they  do  n%t  know  you  are 
coming  ?~  Yes,  in  some  of  the  theatres. 

1525.  In  any  alteration  of  inspection  you  would  recommend  that  at  least 
some  of  the  inspection  should  be  made  at  night,  when  the  performance  is  going 
on  ? — Yes,  without  notice. 

1526.  Mr.  Onshw^  With  reference  to  this  wire  curtain  in  the  Parisian 
theatres,  are  you  of  .opinion  that  that  is  eflSicacious  in  case  of  fire  ?— I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  the  fire  was  on  the  stage  it  would  protect  the  audience  for  half 
dn  hour,  if  not  more. 

1527.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  sufficient,  in  your  opinion,  to  protect  them 
altogether  froni  loss  of  life? — Yes;  ihe  audience  would  get  out  before  they 
would  come  to  any  harm.  • 

1528.  With  regard. to  the  Brooklyn  fire,  the  first  recommendation  here  is: 
•*  In  the  erection  hereafter  of  any  building  intended  for  theatrical  purposes, 
there  should  be  a  brick  wall,  .extending  from  cellar  to  roof,  dividing  the  stage 
from  the  auditorium'* ;  that  is  what  you  have  .recommended  ? — I  have  recom- 
mended that. 

1529.  Have  you  inspected  any  of  the  music  halls  in  London? — No,  I  have 
not  inspected  them. 

1530.  Have  you  constructed  any? — I  have  altered  one  or  two;  I  have  not 
built  any  new  ones.  . 

1531.  Which  have  you  altered? — ^The  Cambridge'  and  the  Foresters^  they 
are  East  End  music  halls,  and  very  large  ones. 

1.532.  In  your  alterations,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  matter  of 
fire?— No. 

1533.  Speakinij  generally,  do  you  think  music  halls  in  London  at  the  present 
,  time  are  sufficiently  protected  in  case  of  fire  ? — I  think  not ;  they  are  nothing 
near  so  well  protected  as  the  theatres  are. 

153*^.  And  there  is  no  inspection  quoad  fire  of  any  mysic  halls? — I  believe 
there  is  no  inspection  of  any  sort,  except  the  district  surveyor's,  when  they  are 
built. 

1535.  Not  even  by  the  magistrates  before  they  grant  the  licenses  ? — Not  at 
all.  I  believe  the  poUce  give  evidence  about  the  conduct  of  the  place,  which  is 
considered  sufficient. 

1536.  Do  you  think  that  those  music  halls  which  you*  have  altered  are 
sufficiently  protected  with  the  public  in  case  of  fire  ? — I  think  they  are  equal  to 
any  others. 

3537.  You  said  just  now  that  you  did  not  think  much  of  the  others? — I  do 

not. 

1538.  Chairman!]  I  'supj)ose  you  were  acting  under  plans  approved  of  by  the 

managers? — That  was  all. 

0.88.  P  •  1539-  Mr. 
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1539.  Mr.  Oiwfow."]  ^^  y^^  think  it  a  good  and  efficient  inspection  when 
you  have  given  notice  to  the  theatre  managers  that  you  ase  goiag  round  ^— I 
think  we  should  go  round  in  the  evening  without  notice,  but  I  think  it  i^  im- 
possible to  go  round  in  the  daytime  without  notice  ;  the  theatres  are  generally 
dark  and  very  inconvenient  places  to  get  about. 

1540.  Considering  the  performance  takes  place  at  night,  do  not  you  consider 
the  inspection  will  be  more  efficient  if  it  took  place  duriug  the  performance  ? — 
We  could  not  inspect  a  theatre  during  the  performance  as. well  as  we  could  in 
the  daytime.  ^  \.     •     . 

1541.  Why  not?— It  vioiild  be  an  inconvenience  to  (he  audience. if  we  were 
opening  every  door,  and  going  across  the  stage. 

1542.  You  might  go  about  the  stage  when  the  curtain  was  down  ?^ — But  for 
an  examination  and  general  inspection  of  the  doors  and  exits,  I  think  the  day- 
time would  be  the  best,  but  1  would  go  at  night  to  see  if  they  had  carried  out 
our  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

1543/  Are  thero  any  appliances  in  those  music  halls  in  London,  such  as 
hydrants,  to  which  hose  can  be  attached  or  any  other  appliances  ?— In  some  I 
think  there  arfe,  but  not  generally. 

1544.  May  I  take  it  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the  construction  of 
music  halls  is  totally  inefficient  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out,  for  the  protection 
of  the.  public  ?— rYes,  I  do  think  so» 

1545.  Mr.  Clffton.]  There  may  be  exceptions?— There  may  be  exceptions. 

1546.  The  Canterbury  Hall  for  example?— The  Canterbury  Hall  is  a  new 
one.  • 

1547..  Mr.  Onslotv.]  Do  you  know  the  construction  of  the  Canterbury  Hall  ? 
— I  have  been  there  once.  '  • 

1548.  You  could  not  speak  as  to  its  details  ? — It  would  not  pass  for  a  theatre  ; 
there  are  many  little  things  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  pass. 

.  1549.  Do  you  know  any  one  music  hall  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office 
Would  pass  ?— I  do  not. 

1550.  S\T  Henry  Peek.]  In  the  theatres  where  there  are  hydrants  there  are 
regular  men  told  off  who  understand  those  hydrants,  are  there  not?— In  some 

th6fl.tl*PS 

1 55 1 .  In  ihe  event  of  Sre  they  would  know  which  of  the  servants  of  the 
theatre  was  competent  to  go  and  attend  to  them  ?— Only  where  firemen  are  kept. 

1552.  In  what  proportion  of  the  theatres  are  firemen  kept  ?— Perhaps  in  five 
or  SIX  throughout  London. 

»553.  Out  of  the  40  which  are  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?— Yes,  out  of 
the  40.  • 

1554.-  Therefore  the  other  35  are  without  firemen  ?— They  are. 

1555-  And  nobody  is  there  who  knows  how  to  work  the  hydrants ;  is  that  so  , 
—I  do  not  know  unless  the  men  do  ;  it  is  very  simple ;  they  have  only  10  turn 
OH  the  water  and  use  the  hose,  but  there  is  no  proper  man  named  to  take  charge 
and  use  it,  unless  it  is  done  by  the  manager. 

1556.  You  would  suggest  that  a  theatre  should  be  inspected  monthly  .—1 
would  not  make  it  a  stated  time;  I  would  go  at  any  time  throughout  the  12 

months.  •  •    .     1     i     j  nu      v 

1557.  Would  the  expense  of  that  be  any  objection  to  it  lu  the  Lord  Chamber- 

laiu's  office  ?— Yes,  a  great  objection  to  it.  , 

1558.  1  suppose  you  have  a  private  practice  besides  your  connection  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office  ? — 1  have.  .  ^  j  u 

1559.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  music  halls  are  not  inspected  by  any- 
body ? — I  beheve  not.  ,  ,  •  .    .      ^.u         i«„ 

1560.  And  that  when  they  go  for  licenses  to  the  magistrates  the  pohce 
merely  give  them  a  character  for  decency  ?-I  beUeve  that  is  aU  that  they  have 

to  do  to  renew  their  license.  ^    n      x    ^i  „  » .f^*,,  r,f 

»56i.  Do  the  magistrates  never  ask  any  questions  at  all  as  to  the  sdtety  ot 

the  public  ?— I  do  not  kuow  anything  about  that.  ,    ,  . 

1562.  Chairman.]  Have  you  from  your  knowledge  ^^^^'^J^^f'^y/^^^J'f'l 
which  the  manager  was  co»,plying  in  those  alterafons,  wjth  the  de«s«>n  of  the 
magistrates  ?-No ;  the  only  party  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  aistnct 

""ser'sir  Henrj,  PeeJc.-]  And  so  for  as  you  know  the  district  surveyor  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  pubhc  from  fire?-Ye8,  he  h»8 
to  see  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  tarried  out,  1  6     Mr 
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1564.  Mr.  Clifton.']  l)o  not  you  think  that  fcr  the  absolute  safety  of  a  theatre  Mr. 

it  ought  to  be  provided  with  hydrants  ? — Yes.  J.  T.  RoUmatu 

'  1565.  Hydrants  supplied  from  the  main  ? — From*  the  high-pressure  main.  I"^ 

1566.  You  do  not  think  that  cisterns  on  the  roof  are  sufficient  ?— They  are     *^  ^^        ''^' 
perfectly  useless,  I  consider. 

1567.  Do  you  know  of  any  theatres  which  are  protected  by  cisterns  ?— Yes, 
there  are  several  now  which  are  so  protected,  five  or  six  or  more. 

1568.  The  great  majority  are  protected  by  cisterns? — No  I  think  the  great 
majority  now  are  protected  from  high-pressure  mains. 

1 569.  At  the  yearly  inspection  h  there  any  stress  laid  upon  the  necessitv  of 
hydrants  ? — I  always  put  in  a  recommendation  that  they  should  go  upon  ihe  high- 
pressure  main. 

1570.  In  certain  cases  that  recommendation  is  not  can;ied  out  r — It  is  impos- 
sible to  get  it,  perhaps,  because  the  high-pressure  main  is  ndt  in  the  road. 

1 571.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  high-pressure  main  in  King  William- 
street,  Charing  Cross,  or  the  Strand  ? — There  is  not  one  in  King  William-street ; 
the  manager  is  quite  wilh'ng  to  put  up  a  hydrant  as  soon  as  the  main  is  in  the 
street. 

1572.  Is  it  in  the  Strand  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  in  the  Strand. 

1573.  What  distance  would  they  have  to  carry  it? — Perhaps  100  feet,  or  a   • 
little  more.  • 

1.574.  Do  you  consider  that  the  exits  of  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre,  in  case 
the  front  part  of  the  theatre  caught  fire,  are  sufficient? — It  depends  upon  wliat 
part  of  it  took  fine  ;  jf  the  whole  of  the  front  part  were  to  take  fire  they  could 
not  get  out. 

1575.  There  is  no  exit  from  behind  ? — No ;  there  are  two  exits  in  front. 

1576.  Only  two  exits? — ^That  is  all. 

1577,  A  former  wituiess,  I  think,  said  that  every  theatre  had  three  exits? — 
There  is  a  gallery  and  pit  exit  which  come  into  one. 

1578,  And  the  stage  ? — ^And  the  sta^e  exit  is  a  separate  one. 

1579!  Then,  virtually,  there  is  only  one  exit? — ^There  are  two  exits  ;  one  for 
the  boxea  and  the  stalls  and  the  dress-circle,  which  can  be  used  by  the  gallery 
and  pit  ag  well  in  case  of  need,,  and  one  for  the  stage. 

1580.  But  in  cape  of  the  front  part  of  the  building  catching  fire  everybody 
would  be  burnt  ? — I  do  not  know  how  they  would  get  out. 

1581.  How  wide  are  the  three  or  the  two  exits  put  together  ? —Perhaps 
nearly  20  feet. 

1582.  How  large  is  the  smallest  ?— About  eight  feet  I  should  say;  the  other 
would  be  about  12  feet. 

1583.  The  lime  light  is  very  frequently  used  in  theatres,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  .      • 

1584.  Do  you  think  it  safe  to  have  a  gas  holder  in  the  theatre  containing  the 
oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  ?— I  thiuH  it  would  be  safer,  if  it  were  outside. 

1585.  You  do  not  think  it*absolutely  unsafe? — I  think  it  is  unsafe  inside  a 
Uwiatre, 

1586.  But  it  is  the  oase,  is  it  not,  that  they  are  mostly  inside  ? — ^Yes,  I  think 
in  many  of  the  theatres  ^ey  are  iaside. 
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Monday,  \6th  April  1877. 


MEMBERS  PBESENT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Sir  William  Fraser. 

Mr.  John  Stew*art  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M^Garel  Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Lord  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Young. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  John  Phipps^  called  in;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  C  J.  Phipps.      1587.  Chairman.]  You  are  an  Architect,  I  believe,  employed  very  often  in 
16  April  1877.     ^^®  ^^'^struction  of  theatres  in  the   metropolis? — I  have  built  four  theatres  in 
the  metropolis ;  in  other  parts  of  the  country  I  have  built  12  theatres,  and  re- 
constructed four  others. 

1588.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  licensing  for  theatres  in  the 
metropolis  ? — I  think  I  am. 

1589.  And  as  such  you  can  speak  to  the  fact  of  how  far  the  construction  of. 
those  theatres  entersinto  the  question  of  licensing? — Perfectly. 

159U.  Do  you  think  that  the  construction  of  theatres,  looking  at  the  matter 
with  regard  to  what  is  referred  to  this  Committee,  namely,  the  protection  of  the 
public  in  case  of  fire,  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition? — I  think  that  the  present 
mode  of  licensing  by  \he  Lord  Chamberlain  is  very  adequately  carried  out 
indeed  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  think  that  the  inspection  of  plans  before  the  building  is 
erected,  and  also  the  inspection*  of  a  building  before  it  is  opened  to  the  public,  is 
certainly  very  satisfactory,  because  it  is  perfectly  carried  out. 

1591.  That,  I  suppose,  applies  to  the  construction  of  new  theatres? — ^That 
applies  to  the  construction  of  new  theatres  only. 

1592.  With  respect  to  old  theatres,  I  suppose  many  of  the  conditions  which 
are  made  a  part  of  the  Lotd  Chamberlain's  licence  in  new  theatres  can  hardly  be 
carried  out  ? — Not  without  a  radical  alteration. 

1593-  Could  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  what  are  the  principal 
points  on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the  old  theatres  within  those 
conditions  ? — I  do  hot  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

1594.  But  you  say  *'  without  radical  alteration  "  r — That  is  to  say,  all  wood 
partitions  would  have  to  be  made  into  brick  walls,  and  wood  staircases  into  stone 
staircases,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  auditorium  and  the  stage  more  completely  . 
divided. 

.'595-  Would  that  imply  the  reconstructioli  almost  entirely  of  the  theatres  in 
consequence  of  the  foundations  not  being  able  to  carry  the  additional  weight ." — 
I  think  not. 

1596.  But  you  think  many  of  those  improvements  might  be  introduced  on  the 
existing  foundations  ?—  Certainly. 

1597.  1  suppose  you  think  that  those  improvements  are  a  great  protection  to 
the  audience  in  case  of  a  fire  arising? — ^The  principal  one,  which  I  consider  a 
great  protection,  would  be  having  a  solid  brick  wall  between  the  auditorium  and 
the  sta^e  carried  right  through  the  proscenium  to  the  roof. 

•  1598.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  possible  in  all  cases  upon  the  existing 
foundations  ? — I  do  think  so. 

^599-  Would  you  suggest,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  that  in- 
spection is  now  carried  out,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  the  conditions  which  the 
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Lord  Chamberlain  requires,  any  alteration  in  the  inspecting  authority  ? — ^The    ^^^'  ^'  ^'  Pidpp*. 
only  alteration  1  would  wish  to  suggest  is  that  the  inspection  should  be  carried       ^  .    ,.   ^  • 
out  oftener,  and  by  a  perfectly  impartial  person ;  that  is  to  say,  a  skilled  pro- 
fessional  man  untrammelled  by  private  practice. 

1 600.  You  say  you  would  separate  the  inspection  of  the  construction  of  a 
theatre  from  the  licensing  of  that  theatre  ? — Entirely. 

i6oi.  And  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  in  his  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  should  be.  relieved  from  any  part  of 
the  examination  as  to  the  construction  bf  theatres  ? — I  do  most  entirely. 

1662.  And  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  body,^ 
who  should  certify  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  theatres  before  a  license 
could  issue  ? — That  is  entirely  my  view. 

1603.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  a  body  appointed  by  a  local  authority, 
or  hy  the  Government? — Entirely  by  the  Government.  I  think  very  muqh 
after  the  way  that  the  inspectors  under  the  Board  of  'iVade  are  appointed. 

1604.  In  the  same  way  as  their  inspection  of  railroads  is  candied  on?— lliat 
is  entirely  my  view. 

1 605.  So  that  any  regulations  which  might  be  laid  down  would  be  regula- 
tions to  guide  those  ger^tlemen  when  appointed  in  their  cfertificate  as  to  the  con- 
struction on  which  the  license  would  ultimately  issue  ? — That  is  so.  ' 

1606.  Du  you  think  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  music  halls  as  well  as  to  the 
theatres  of  the  metropolis? — L think  so. 

i6x)7.  From  your  own  knowledge,  can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the 
number' of  those  music  halls  is  inproportion  to  the  theatres  r— I  cannot. 

1608.  I  believe  there  are  not  a  very  large  number  or  music  halls  where  repre- 
sentations take  place? — There  are  not  very  many  of  them. 

1 609.  And  you  think  .that  all  tliose  ought  to  he  placed  for  the  purposes  of 
construction  on  the  same  footing? — Not  only  theatres  and  music  halls,  but 
concert  haUs,  and  all  those  places,   should    be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
entirely.  • 

1610.  I  suppose  you  would  not  propose  to  extend  that  survey  to  the  public- 
houses  where  a  music  and  dancing  license  is  often  granted? — I  think  I 
would. 

1611.  You  would  extend  it  to  all  places  applying  for  a  music  or  dancing 
license  ?— Entirely. 

1612.  Upon  the  ground  that  when  people  assemble  in  l?urge  numbers  the  same 
security  should  be  given  ?— ^Quite  so.  • 

1613.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  the  area  to  which  this  inspection  should 
apply  ? — My  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  country ;  the 
same  inspectors  that  were  appointed  for  the  metropolis  could  also  go  through 
the  United  Kingdom. 

1614.  Would  not  that  imply  a  very  large  staff  of  officers  ?— ^I  think  not.    • 

1615.  In  fact  you  would*  remove  from  the  local  authority  in  the  different 
towns  throughout  the  country  the  control  over  their  theatres,  and  would  jjive  it, 
as  far  as  the  construction  of  those  theatres  was  concerned,  to  a  Government 
authority? — To  a  Government  a^uthority. 

1616.  At  least  you  would  render  it  liable  to  a  Government  inspection  ?— I 
would. 

1617.  I  sTippose  this  body  which  was  appointed  ought  to  be  skilled  in  archi- 
tectural knowledge  ? — I  think  they  should  be. 

i6i8.  And  .that  it  should  be  purely  an  inspection  for  professional  and  archi- 
tectural purposes?— A  professional  inspection. 

1619.  And  that  body  ought  to  be-  distinct  from  any  private  practice  ? — I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  the  body  should  be  distinct  from  any  private 
practice. 

1620.  Iniact  they  should  be  appointed  merely  for  their  particular  knowledge, 
and  be  confined  to  their  Government  work  ?— Entirely,  so  I  think. 

1621.  How  would  you  bring  applications  before  them;  on  plans  submitted  to 
the  office  ? — In  the  case  of  a  theatre  or  of  a  new  building  of  any  of  those  classes, 
then  the  plans  would  be  laid  before  those  inspectors  in  the  same  way  as  plans 
are  now  laid  before  the '  Lord  Chamberlain  in  London  ;  that  is  to  say,  parties 
applying  with  those  plans  should  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  inspectors  before 
they  applied  to  the  licensing  authority. 

0.88.  p  3  1622.  But 
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Mr-  C.  J.  Ph^.       1622.  But  the  plans  would  be  passed  in  the  first  instance  hy  the  Government 
.   — ; —  board,  and  that  hoard  would  afterwards  inspect  on  completion,  before  the  certi- 

16  April  1877.     fixate  went  in  for  the  license  ? — Exactly  so. 

1623.  Would  you  require  in:»pection  by  those  officers  at  other  times  than  on 
the  issuing  of  the  license  .'•  —  I  think  it  should  be  a  constant  inspection,  at  the 
very  least  twice  a  year. 

1624.  That  the  officers  should  inspect  at  certain  times  in.  the  year,  to  see  that 
the  conditions  on  which  the  licensfe  had  issued  were  carried  out  ? — Quite  so. 

1625.  I  suppose  you  would  propose  in  that  case  soine  alteration  in  the  law, 
so  as  to  enforce  those  conditions  by  a  less  severe  penalty  than  the  taking  away  of 
a  license  ?.— I  think  so  ;  that  is  the  view  that  Mr.  Fane  suggested. 

\6'j6.  You  agreip  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fai»e  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations should  be  made  a  police  penalty,  so  that  a  smaller  fine  should  follow  than 
the  withdrawal  of  the  license  in  the  case  of  an  infringement  of  those  regulations? 
— Th^t  is  so. 

1627.  I  suppose  that  this  body  of  officiatls  would  have  to  inspect  in  the  case  of 
a  fire  at  any  of  those  theatres  and  report  upon  it ;  that  would  be  one  of  their 
duties,  would  it  not  ?  — Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  their  duties,  and  also  in  case  of 
any  accident  whether  involving  loss  of  life  or  not. 

1 628.  So  as  to  see  whether  such  accident  of  such  fire  arose  from  any  breach  of 
the  regulations  ? — Quite  so. 

1629.  Would  you  limit  that  remark  to  a  serious  fire,  or  would  you  make,  it 
obligatory  upon  them  to  inspect  in  case  of  any  fire,  howevjer  sqaall  ?^-In  the  case 
of  any  and  every  fire.  .  * 

1630.  In  theatres,  I  suppose,  especially  about  pantomime  time,  a  goqd  many 
fires  are  put  out  almost  instantaneously  ?  —I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  mean  anything 
involving  say,  a  claim  upon  the  insurance  offices. 

1631.  Or  a  panic  amongst  the  audience  ? — Yes. 

1 632.  Do  you  think  that  conditions  might  be  laid  dowii  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
which  would  apply  generally?— I  think  so. 

1633.  What  would  you  suggest  that  those  conditions  should  be? — The 
coudition  of  safety  of  the  building. 

1634.  Conditions  of  safety  to  guide  the  construction  ?— -There  are  a  gr^at 
many  conditions.  I  have  sketched  out  a  few  which  I  would  like  to  mention, 
but  I  think  that  that  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  laid  before  a  committee  of 
experts  to  obtain  a  really  satisfactory  decision  upon  that  point. 

1635.  It  would  follow  upon  the  appointment  of  a  body  that  the  Governmeat 
who  appointed  them  would  have  to  decide  upon  those  regulations,  and  possibly 
it  woull  be  necessary  to  take  the  opinion  of  other  people  before  they  drew  up 
their  rules  ?-^That  would  be  so. 

1636.  I  suppose  that  the  principal  points  are  rather  with  regard  to  the  build- 
ing, as  you  have  dtated,  than  with  yegard  to  the  audience  ? — As  regards  the 
building  first,,  and  also  as  regards  the  audience,  and,  the  plan  and  arrange- 
ment 

1637*  With  regard  to  tlie  plan  and  arri^ngement,  dp  you  mean  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  that  part  where  the  audience  is,  or  tlie  plan  and  arraugement  of 
the  general  theatre  ?— The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  general  theatre ;  the 
scheme  of  the  theatre. 

1638.  And  as  to  the  storage  of  materials  ? — Yes. 

1639.  -^^d  the  way  in  which  those  places  were  prot^ted?—* Yea. 

1640.  I  suppose  some  of  the  present  theatres  are,  firom  their  limited  8pac€(,  not 
provided  with  sufficient  fire-proof  places  for  the  storage  of  those  materials  ?-^l 
Bfik  not  aware  of  any  theatre  whera there  is  a  fire*proof  place  fqp  the  ston^ge  of 
those  materials. 

1641.  That  is  a  thing  which  is  very  impgrtant,  because,  as  a  rule,  fire  ari^Pr 
more  in  those  places  than  anywherci  else ;  and  the  power  of  limitjng  a  fir^  on 
its  breaking  out  to  the  place  in  which  it:  aris^t  is  moat  irnportant  ? — I  thiak  ao^ 
For  that  purpose  I  think  that  all  divisions  of  a  theatre  should  he  kep(  as  fan  as 
possible  distinct,  very  much  in  the  way  that  Captain  ghaxw  suggest^,  in  hi^ 
pamphlet,  that  is  to  say,,  that  the  buildipg  should  be  made  into  several  risks. 

1642.  Do  you  mean  that  the  differejat  pafta  of  the  aUdienoe  should  have,,  as  a 
matit^r  of  courhe^  separate  entrances? — I  mean  more  than  tiw^tt  I  mo^n  that 
the  building  itself  should  be  divided  into  aev^ral  riaka ;  that  is  tp  -say,  tbA 
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dressing-rooms  should  be  one  risk,  the  stdge  another,  the  auditorium  anotfier,  Mir.  C.  J.  Pkipp$. 
and  the  corridors,  entrances,  and  the  saloons  another.  .  g  '        ■ 

1643.  You  mean  for  the  purpose  of  fire  insurance? — Yes,  and  for  the  purpose      *      ^'      '^" 
of  safety  to  the  audience  also. 

1644.  What  do  you  imply  by  ''  risk  ?'•— I  used  the  word  "  risk*'  iii  the  way 
the  fire  insurance  oflSices,  perhaps,  would  use  it. 

1645.  I>o  you  mean   that  in   the  different   parts  in  which  a  theatre  is  con- 
structed  a  diflferent  safety  should  be  arrived  at?— No,   I   mean  that  if  afire     • 
broke  out  in  one  of  those. compartments  it  might  be  localised  within  that  com- 
partnient. 

1646.  You  would  make  the  separations  as  between  the  different  piirts- where 
the  audience  were  assembled  fire-prooC  lu  their  construction  ? — Quite  so. 

1647.  Have  you,  in  your  experience  as  an  architect,  had  matiy  of  those 
schemes  before,  you  for  making  theatres  fire-proof  practically  ? — Many,  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  floors. 

1648.  Has  there  come  to  your  knowledge  what  was  submitted  to  this  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  that  preparation  spoken,  to  by  Mr.  Penrose,  the  architect 
in  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  called  "stone-felt"? — I  have  not  seen  that 
preparation.  • 

1649.  Mr.  Penrose  placed  before  this  Committee  a  statement  that  he  had 
tested  this  particular  material,  and  to  show  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  in 
respect  of  it,  he  had  applied  it  to  the  roof  of  St.  Paul's,  and  lie  said,  with  this 
material,  you  conld  overlay  existing  walls,  or  create  fresh  walls  which  uould 
be  absolutely  fire-proof  ? — I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  that  material  yet. 

16.50.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  under  .the  name  in  which  it  first  came  out 
as  "  Brennon's  patent  " .- — No,  I  have  not.  It  has  never  been  submittal 
to  me. 

1651.  But  if  such  were  the  case,  and  if  future  experiments  tested  it  with  the 
same  results,  you  might  apply  such  a  preparation  to  existing  theatres  with  much 
advantage  ? — Certainly. 

16.52.  I  suppose  one  of  the  advantages  to  the  owners  of  theatres,  as  well  as 
to  the  public,  of  any  recognised  scheme  on  which  those  regula|;ion»  were  carried 
out,  and  on  whicli  theatres  were  built  would  be,  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
constant  attempt  to  bring  them,  piece  by  piece,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Lord  Cliamberlain .- — I  think  so  ;  but  even  theatres  which  are  tinder  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  have  constantly  alterations  made  in  them  year 
by  year,  or  rather  recommendations  are  made  for  alterations  year  by  year,  after 
every  great  fire.  ■ 

1653.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  moments  of 
panic  produce  alterations,  of  which  many  are  not  fully  justified  by  experience? 
— Quite  so. 

1654.  And  that  therefore  there  is  a -great  strain  put  upon  managers  to 
do  things  which  may  not  ultimately  prove  satisfactory? — I  think  so.  I  have 
several  orders  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  in  my  hands  now,  since  this 
Brooklyn  fire,  with  regard  to  three  or  four  of  the  theatres,  which  were  not 
thought  of  previously.  .'  .      • 

16.55.  Will  you  state  what  those  suggested  alterations  were?— -I  will  read  one. 
of  the  letters  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  omit  the  name. 

1656.  First,  I  would  ask  this :  are  those  riot  included  in  the  rules  for  theatre 
licensing  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  which  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  ? 
— I  do  not,  think  so.  I  dp  not  think  there  is  any  clause  to  that  effect.  •  This  is 
a  letter  dated  the  8th  January  1877  :  *'  Sir,— I  am  desired  by  the  Lord  Cham-' 
beriain  to  direct  that  the  accompanying  re(juirements  may  be  carried  into  eflPect 
at  once,  and  that  you  will  inform  his  Lordship  when  they  are  completed  "  ;  and 
then*  follows  a  schedule  of  what  they  are.     **  It  must  also  be  understood  that 

before  the  next  issue  of  the  annual  licence  to Theatre,  the  proscenium 

staircases  must  be  supported  at  the  outer  ends  by  iron  girders."  I  hold  similar 
letters  to  two  theatres  in  my  hand,  in  one  of  which  the  plans  were  passed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  this  staircase  was  also  passed,  and  these 
theatres  have  been  in  existence  a  considerable  number  of  years,  •  and  at  tlie 
annual  inspection  no  notice  had  ever  been  taken  of  them  until  the  Brooklyn 
fire. 

1657.  With  regard  to  that,  from  your  professional  experience,  do  you  think 
0.88.  P  4  "  .  that 
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Mr.  C.  J,  PMpps.  that  iron  supports  of  this   kind,  unprotected,  as  I  suppose  they  would  be  from 
,eApj;jif7877.*  that  letter,  would  be  any  great  additional  security  ? — 1  believe  they  would  be 
worse  than  uspless. 

1658.  And  you  mentioo  that  in  order  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  moments  of 
panic  produce  orders  which  really  might  be  better  considered  if  they  were  dealt 
with  in  the  way  you  suggested,  namely,  by  a  board  whose  duty  was  to  license 
theatres  which  were  proposed  to  be  constructed  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1659.  I  am  requested  to  ask  why  you  would  say  that  iron  was  worse  than 
wood  in  case  of  fire.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  Captain  Shaw  in  that 
respect? — It  would  pull  down  the  staircase  in  all  probability,  if  the  staircase 
is  unsafe,  I  would  say,  put  up  wood  supports  rather  than  iron. 

1660.  I  suppose  to  follow  that  out,  you  would  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson  that 
a  good  wood  pillar  would  be  even  safer  than  an  iron  one  in  case  of  fire.  With 
regard  to  the  parts  under  the  stage^  when  he  was  asked  whether  the  existing 
wood  pillars  (oak  pillars  in  some  cases)  would  not  be  better  if  altered  into  iron 
or  other  material,  he  stated  that  he  believed  wood  would  be  more  serv  iceable  in 
case  of  fire  as  a  protection  ? — I  agTce  with  that,  but  there  is  also  another  reason3 

.  wood  pillars  under  the  stage  are  liable  to  constant  alteration ;  they  are 
.constantly  moved,  and  that  would  be  one  reason  why  iron  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

1661.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  you  could  move  an  iron  pillar  in  the  sanne 
way  as  you  could  a  wood  pillar,  by  making  it  a  temporary  support  ? — That  might 
be  so,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  unadvisable  to  put  iron  under  the  stage. 

1662.  The  whole  matter  turns  upon  IhiS:  if  a  fire  breaks  out,  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  maintain  the  stage  for  the  longest  time  ? — Wood,  I  believe. 

1663.  I  suppose  you  attach  much  importance  to  the  number  of  exits  which 
there  should  be  for  the  audience  from  the  theatre? — I  attach  greater  import- 
ance to  a  straight  way  of  exit,  and  to  the  position  of  the  exit,  than  to  the 
number  of  exits. 

1664.  You  say  that  there  should  be  a  direct  umnistakeable  exit  from  each 
portion  of  the  auditorium  ?—A  distinct  and  unmistakeable  exit  from  each  part 
of  the  auditorium. 

1665.  It  should  be  perfectly  self-evident  to  the  audience  either  by  notices  or 
other  means  that  that  entrance  was  available  in  case  of  panic  ? — Yes. 

i666-  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  width  of  the 
passages  which  should  lead  tq  such  a  door  ? — I  think  there  should  be  no  passages 
less  than  four  feet  wide,  but  1  think  the  standard  width  would  be  about  six 
feet.  . 

1667.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  the  other  witnesses,  that  the  width 
should  never  be  increased  inwards;  that  it  should  be  always  increased  outwards? 
— The  ■>vidth  should  be  always  increased  outwards. 

1668.  And  that  the  exit  doorway  should  be  the  greatest  width  of  the  whole 
passage? — Yes. 

i66q.  Are  there  any  other  points  which  you  would   wish  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee? — The  only  point  which  1   should  like  to  mention  would  be  in 
.  respect  of  licensing  music  halls  and  theatres. 

1670.  If  you  placed  the  music  halls  and  theatres  under  the  same  conditions 
with  regard  to  construction,  do  you  think  that  their  licensing  might  be  entrusted 
to  the  same,  body  or  not  ? — I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

1671.  That  all  licenses  should  issue  from  the  same  authority? — Yes;  that  all 
licenses. should  issue  from  the  same  authority,  and  that  the  inspection  should 
be  from  another  inspecting  authority,  that  is  to  say,, the  licensing  for*the  music- 
halls  should  be  from  one  authority,  and  that  the  inspection  of  music  halls  should 
also  be  under  another  authority. 

1672.  That  is  10  say,  the  inspection  should  form  a  part  of  the  new  pflSce 
that  was  to  be  set  up,  and  that  that  inspection  would  apply  to  both  music  halls 
and  theatres?— Yes. 

1673.  But  you  think  with  regard  to  the  license  which  should  issue  after  that 
inspection,  that  that  license  should  be  from  the  same  authority  in  all  cases  ? — 
I  do  think  sp 

1^74.  And  that  authority  to  be  the  existing  one  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain? 
— I  think  that  is  much  better  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates.  I  might 
ipention  one  case  in  which  an  application  was  made  to  the  magistrates  for  a 
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licence  for  a  music  hall  ia  the  east  of  London,   by  myself,  which  was  refused,    Mr.  C,  J.  Pkipp$. 

and  an  application  was  made  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Lord  JJhamberlain 

for  a  theatre,  and,  after  a  slight  modification  of  the  plans  that  was  granted.  ^P™  ^^'* 

1675.  When  application  was  made  for  a  music  hall  to  the  magistrates,  were 
plans  of  the  building  submitted  to  the  Bench  ? — I  was  present  at  the  Middlesex 
Court  with  plans  in  my  hand,  but  they  were  not  even  asked  for. 

1676.  That  application  was  made  by  the  proprietor,  was  it  not? — Yes;  the 
application  was  made  by  the  proprietor. 

1677.  And  the  Bench,  without  considering  the  question  of  construction,  decided 
against  the  licence  ? — ^That  is  so  ;  upon  that  I  immediately  took  the  {)lan8  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

1678.  And  were  the  plans  gone  into  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain? — ^The  build- 
ing was  finished  by  that  time,  and  I  took  the  plans  to  him  and  requested  an 
inspection. 

1679.  Did  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  officer  inspect  the  building?— Certaiuly. 

1680.  And  being  satisfied  after  the  inspection? — Being  satisfied  after  a  certain 
modification  was  made,  which  was  separating  entirely  the  tavern  from  the 
entrances  to  the  theatre,  he  granted  a  licence  to  that  building,  which  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  seven  years. 

1681.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  mentioned  the  name  of  the  theatre  ;  was 
not  it  the  Alhambra? — No;  it  was  the  theatre  called  the  Variety  Theatre  at 
Hoxton  ;  that  is  the  only  case  under  my  own  knowledge. 

1682.  There  was  another  case,  the  case  of  the  Alhambra,  I  think,  in  which 
the  magistrates  refusing  the  license,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  granted  it? — I 
believe  so,  but  that  is  not  within  my  own  knowledge. 

1683.  Within  your  own  knowledge  there  was  one  case  in  which,  after  the  magis- 
trates refused,  on  inspection  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a  licence  for  a  theatre 
issued  ? — A  license  for  a  theatre  issued  after  a  certain  modification  had  been 
made ;  that  is  to  say  the  Lord  Chamberlain  insisted  upon  the  tavern  being 
entirely  separated  from  the  entrances  to  the  theatre,  that  it  should  be  made  into 
two  distinct  buildings. 

1684.  That  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has       ^ 
always  laid  down  with  regard  to  theatres? — Yes. 

1685.  You  give  that  in  evidence  to  the  Committee  as  showing  that,  in  your 
opinion,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  licence  issues  upon  a  better  security  to  the 
public  by  means  of  inspection  than  that  which  frequently,  occurs  when  appli- 
cation IS  made  to  the  Bench  ?-  That  is  my  view  of  it. 

1686.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  add. 

i()87.  Mr.  Onslow.]  What  is  the  last  theatre  which  you  built? — The  last 
theatre  which  I  finished  was  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Edinburgh. 

1688.  How  many  theatres  have  you  built  in  London? — I  have  built  four 
theatres  in  London ;  the  Gaiety,  the  Queen's,  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  and  the 
Variety  at  Hoxton 

i68g.  In  the  construction  of  all  those  theatres  you  have  borne  in  mind  the 
subject  of*  protection  from  fire  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so. 

1690.  In  any  of  those  theatres  have  you  built  a  brick  wall  extending  from  the 
cellars  to  the  roof  to  divide  the  stage  from  the  auditoriums — In  nearly  all  of  them. 

1691.  In  which  theatres  in  the  metropolis  have  you  not  so  constructed  the 
wall  ? — In  London,  the  Variety  Theatre  and  the  Vaudeville  have  not  that  wall 
between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium  entirely  through  the  roof. 

1692.  Was  that  on  account  of  economy,  or  on  account  of  bad  foundation  ? — 
It  was  on  account  of  economy. 

1693.  Do  you  think  it  is  safe  that  a  modem  theatre  should  be  built  without 
that  wall  ? — It  is  safe,  but  I  think  that  it  is  better  with  it. 

1694.  Should  you  recommend  that  the  inspection  of  theatres  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  oflSice,  or  any  other  office,  should  be  by  night  or  by  day  ? — The 
inspection  of  theatres  must  be  by  day  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  think  that  the 
inspector  should  have  the  liberty  of  going  in  at  night  also  to  see  how  things  are 
carried  out. 

1695.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  no  night  inspection  at  the 
present  time  ?— I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  official  inspection  at  night. 

1696.  When  the  lights  are  burning  all  over  the  theatre,  both  the  footlights 
0.88.  Q  and 
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Jlr.j^CJf. Fhiffi.  g^j  ^jjg  stage  lights,  and  elsewhere,  would  not  that  be  the  better  time  to  carry 
16. April  1877.     out  the  inspection  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  you  can  inspect  the   condition  of  a 
theatre  quite  as  well  in  the  daytime  as  at  night.     You  can  see  if  the  doors 
open  outwards  better  than  at  night,  ^^  hetj  all  is  confusion  and  hustle. 

1697.  But  surely  you  do  not  want  to  see  whether  the  doors  open  outwards 
or  inwards ;  you  want  to  see  if  the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are 
carried  out  when  a  theatre  is  filled  with  people  ? — Sometimes  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  the  inspection  properly. 

1698,  For  the  carrying  out  of  the  rules  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
laid  down,  which  rules,*  I  presume,  are  for  the  use  of  the  public  when  a  per- 
formance is  going  on,  would  it  not  be  better  that  the  inspection  should  be  by 
night,  so  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might  see  whether  those  regulations  were 
or  were  not  carried  out  ?— I  think  that  the  inspector  should  have  the  privilege 
of  ^oing  into  a  theatre  whenever  he  liked,  and  of  course  he  would  go  in  at 
night. 

i(i99.  Are  you  aware  of  any  theatres  in  London  in  which  naked  lights  are 
used  i — Naked  lights  are  sometimes  used  on  the  ground  rows  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  a  loose  pipe  placed  along  upon  the  stage  where  there  are  naked  lights ; 
they  are  what  are  called  the  gi'ound  rows.  1  think  you  will  find  that  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations.  Kegulation  No.  7  is  :  •'The  first  ground  line 
to  be  always  without  gas,  and  unconnected  with  gas,  whether  at  the  wings  or 
elsewhere  "  ;  those  are  what  are  called  the  ground  rows. 

1700.  According  to  this  regulation  you  might  have  naked  hghts  used  ? — 
Certainly  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  always  used. 

1701.  In  the  theatres  of  London  which  you  have  constructed,  what  is  the 
least  number  of  modes  of  egress  ? — Three ;  the  Vaudeville  is  the  smulltst ;  there 
are  three  modes  of  egress  there ;  one  of  them  is  very  large. 

1702.  One  from  the  stage,  one  from  the  gallery,  and  one  from  the  pit?— And 
one  from  the  upper  circle  and  the  dress-circle ;  that  is  four  for  the  whole 
theatre. 

1703.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  four  separate  doors  into  the  street? — I  mean  by 
that,  four  separate  doors  into  the  street;  one  of  which  is  12  feet  wide. 

1704.  When  you  have  a  full  performance,  in  what  time  do  you  think  the 
theatre  could  be  cleared  ?-^  As  a  general  rule,  the  audience  in  most  theatres  are 
out  into  the  lobbies  in  three  minutes,  and  the  whole  theatre  is  generally  cleared 
in  six  or  seven  minutes. 

1705.  In  the  case  of  a  panic,  of  course,  the  time  must  be  extended? — You 
cannot  calculate  that. 

1706.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  construction  of  music  halls  in 
London  ?  —  No,  I  have  not. 

1707.  Have  you  inspected  any  music  halls  ? — I  have  been  into  music  haljs  in 
London,  but  1  have  not  inspected  them  in  a  professional  way. 

1708.  Is  it  the  case  that  if  the  LonJ  Chamberlain  were  to  refuse  his  licence 
for  a  theatre,  the  proprietor  might  go  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  refusal  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  might  assent  to  have 
the  place  turned  into  a  music  hall  ? — I  suppose  he  could  do  so.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  done. 

1709.  Have  you  read  the  recommendations  of  the  Brooklyn  committee  ? 
— ^I  have  not.     I  have  simply  seen  the  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

1710.  Sir  Henry  Peekf\  1  think  ytm  stated  that  theatres  should  be  inspected 
more  than  once  a  year  ? — I  think  so. 

1711.  How  often  would  you  suggest  that  theatres  should  be  inspected? — At 
least  twice  a  year,  and  always  ouce  before  the  annual  licence. 

1712.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  as  regards  the  inspection  of  con- 
struction, you  would  tar  the  theatres  and  music  halls,  and  the  public-houses 
having  music  and  dancing  licences,  all  with  the  same  brush  ? — ^I  would  do  so 
with  regard  to  construction,  but  I  would  not  include  the  public-houses  attached 
to  music  balls,  because  they  are  entirely  separate. 

1713.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  music  halls,  concert 
balls,  and  public-houses  with  music  and  dancing  licences  in  London  f — I  could 
not  give  the  number;  there  are  40  theatres,  I  understand,  in  London. 

1714.  In  the  case  of  the  Variety  Theatre  at  Hoxton,  where  the  Middlesex 
mogistrates  declined  to  give  a  licence,  do  you  know  why  they  declined  to  give 

a  license  ? 
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a  licence  ? — I  do  not  kr>ow  at  all ;  so  many  hands  were  held  up  for  the  licence,  Mr.  a  /.  PMppi. 

and  so  many  against  it.  g  a    1   ^ 

1715.  It  might  have  been  on  moral  grounds? — A  licence  already  was  given  ^^  '  ^^' 
to  the  public-house;  it  might  have  been  on  moral  grounds;  I  cannot  say  what 

the  reason  was. 

1716.  Then,  according  to  that,  the  JLord  Chamberlain  does  not  care  two- 
pence about  morals? — I  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  extremely  particular  as 
to  whom  he  gives  a  licence  to. 

1717.  You  say  it  might  have  been  upon  moral  gix)unds  that  the  Middlesex 
magistrates  relused  the  licence  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  upon  that 
ground.  I  know  that  the  man  who  applied  for  a  licence  was  a  very  pro|>er  man 
to  have  one. 

1718.  Mr.  Clifton.']  Do  you  not  think  that,  by  your  system  of  inspection, 
having  a  regular  staff  of  inspectors,  there  wuuld  be  a  tendency  to  take  the 
responsibility  off  the  managers  r— I  do  not  think  so  at  all ;  there  is  at  the 
present  time  an  inspection  in  London. 

1719.  You  do  not  think  that  that  clears  a  manager  at  all  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  accident  which  may  occur  ? — I  do  not. 

1720.  Do  you  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  their  staff 
would  be  able  to  inspect  the  theatres  ?  —I  think  not. 

1721.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  so? — I  do  not  think  I  ought  to 
mention  any  reasons  for  saying  that,  but  I  think  the  architect  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  will  tell  you  that  he  has  quite  enough  to  do  without 
inspecting  theatres. 

1722.  Did  you  say  that  you  built  the  Gaiety  Theatre? — I  did. 

2723-  Was  that  the  theatre  which  is  connected  with  a  sort  of  ca/?  and  re- 
freshment place  ?— The  Gaiety  Restaurant  is  attached  to  the  Gaieiy  Theatre; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  built  upon  the  same  block  of  ground. 

1724^  1  think  you  were  obliged  to  cut  that  off  from  communication  with  the 
theatre  before  it  was  licensed,  were  you  not? — No;  the  Lord  Cbamberlaia 
objected  to  licensing  more  than  n  certain  part  of  the  building.  I  beg  leave  to 
show  a  plan  of  tlie  building  to  the  Committee  (producing!  aplan^  and  explaining 
the  same  to  the  Committee).  We  then  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  license  the 
other  part  as  a  tavern,  both  of  which  licences  were  granted. 

J  725.  By  that  means  was  not  there  a  very  good  exit  stopped  from  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  ? — When  both  of  those  buildings  were  licensed,  and  for  five  ycara 
afterwards,  there  existed  a  means  upon  every  level  of  the  theatre  by  which  the 
audience  could  go  down  through  the  restaurant  staircase,  but  since  the  passing 
of  the  last  Licensing  Act  the  magistrates  have  refused  to  renew  the  licence  of 
the  tavern  until  that  exit  was  cut  off. 

1726.  That  would  be  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  clash  of  authority  between 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  magistrates  ? — It  is  so  entirely. 

1727.  Do  not  you  think  that  better  steps  might  be  taken  to  protect  a  theatre 
by  science,  such  as  using  iron  and  stone  staircases,  instead  of  wooden  ones  ? — 
Stone  staircases  would  be  better,  if  ihey  were  enclosed  in  brick  walls. 

1728.  I  think  you  say  that  a  dividing  wall  should  be  always  put  up  between 
the  proscenium  and  the  other  part  of  the  theatre  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better, 
because  it  would  prevent  tJie  spread  of  fire  from  the  stage  to  the  roof  of  the 
auditorium. 

1729.  Do  you  know  whether  that  affects  the  charges  for  insurance? — 
Theatres  built  upon  that  principle  are  insured  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
those  which  are  not  so. 

1730.  Is  the  Gairfy  insured  at  a  lower  rate  ? — ^The  Gaiety  Theatre  is  insured 
at  u  lower  rate  than  any  other  theatre  in  London. 

1731.  Sir  James  M^Garel  ff Off g.]  I  think  you  stated  that  you  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ponsonby  Eane,  that  his  department  ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  the 
inspection  of  theatfres,  as  regards  their  construction;  and  safety  from  fire  ? — I 
entirely  agree  with  him. 

1 732.  I  think  you  also  stated  thateitlier  a  new  department  ought  to  be  formed 
or  that  this  duty  should'  be  thrown  on  the  Board  of  Tsade  ?-~I  think  1  said  that 
a  new  department  ought  to  be  formed. 

0.88.  ^^  1733-  And 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps.       1733.  And  not  that  tlie  duty  should  be  thrown  on  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — I  do 
— 7"  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

16  April  1877.  1-24.  Then,  of  course,  if  there  is  a  new  department,  you  must  create  a  new 

staflP  of  officers  r — Of  course. 

1735.  Are  you  not  aware  that  London  is  at  present  divided  into  63  districts 
under  district  surveyors,  all  of  whom  haye  certificates  from  theSociety  of  British 
Architects? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

i  736.  Do  you  think  that  those  gentlemen  who  hold  those  certificates  are  in- 
competent  to  look  at  and  inspect  theatres  ? — It  would  be  placing  more  upon  their 
shoulders  than  they  have  at  present;  it  would  be  going  out  of  their  line  because 
they  are  all  practising  architects. 

1737.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  those  gentlemen  would  not  be  able 
practically  and  eflBcienily  to  inspect  the  theatres?— I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  think 
that  there  should  be  an  expert  appointed  simply  to  inspect  theatres. 

1738.  I  ask  you  why  you  think  they  would  not  be  efficient  gentlemen  to  per- 
form that  duty  ? — I  think  they  would  be  only  eflScient  when  they  had  learnt  their 
duties. 

1739.  Do  you  think  they  require  some  fresh  knowledge? — Yes. 

1740.  Do  you  think  that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  certificate  from  the  Society 
of  Architects,  would  require  another  certificate  to  enable  him  to  inspect  theatres  ? 
— He  would  not  require  another  certificate,  but  he  would  require  special 
experience. 

1741.  You  hold  a  certificate,  do  you  not? — I  am  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  but  not  a  district  surveyor. 

1742.  Should  you  not  think  an  architect  a  proper  person  to  build  a  theatre? 
— You  want  somebody  to  look  over  it  after  construction. 

1 743.  If  he  were  able  to  look  after  the  construction,  he  would  know  something 
of  the  construction  ? — No  doubt. 

1744.  Then  I  suppose  you  would  allow  that  these  63  gentlemen  would,  not  be 
inefficient  persons  to  inspect  theatres,  holding  as  they  do  certificates  from  the 
British  Society  of  Architects  ?  —  They  would  not  be  ineflSicient  persons,  of 
course. 

1745.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  supersede  the  local  authority  and 
create  a  new  department,  in  preference  to  utilising  the  existing  officers  in  Lon- 
don ? — I  do. 

1746.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  change  would  be  a  very  great  expense? 
— I  think  that  three  or  lour  inspectors  might  not  only  inspect  London,  but  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1 747.  You  think  that  four  inspectors  could  inspect  London,  and  the  whole  of 
the  country  ?—  Yes,  I  do. 

1748.  Who  do  you  think  should  bear  tne  expense  of  those  four  inspectors? — 
Primarily  the  Government;  but  then  there  would  be  a  certain  return  by 
way  of  fees  for  the  licences. 

1749.  You  think  those  inspectors  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  as  a 
public  department? — Yes. 

1750.  You  think  that  all  the  local  authorities  of  all  the  towns  in  England, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  everywhere  else,  should  be  superseded  by  a  Govern- 
ment Department  to  look  after  theatres  ?--At  present  there  is  no  department  in 
any  of  those  towns  which  does  look  after  theatres. 

1751.  Do  not  you  think  that  mayors  and  corporations,  who  so  efficiently 
carry  out  their  local  government,  could  very  well  look  after  the  theatres  ? — In 
my  experience  there  has  been  only  one  town,  namely,  Edinburgh,  where  there 
has  been  any  inspection  whatever  of  a  theatre. 

1752.  If  they  carry  out  their  local  government  eflFectively,  why  could  not  they 
look  after  that  department  ? — If  they  were  ordered  to  do  so,  probably  they 
could,  but  I  believe  it  does  not  come  under  their  province  at  present. 

1753-  You  said,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  honourable  Members,  that  you 
thought  the  architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  have  enough  to 
do  without  inspecting  theatres? — Of  course  I  cannot  answer  for  your  architect. 
I  should  prefer  that  he  should  answer  for  himself. 

1754.  I  would  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  case  that  every  new  building,  and  every 
building  in  London  which  is  altered,  is  done  under  the  authority  of  a  certificate 
from  that  architect?— Certainly. 

1755-  If  it  is  the  case  that  every  alteration,  and  every  new  building  in    the 
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large  area  of  London,  is  done  under  his  authority,  would  you  say  that  the  in-  Mr.  C.  J.  Phippi^ 
speciion  of  the  construction  of  theatres  might  not  be  done  by  him,  with  the  — :— 

large  staff  he  has  at  present  ?— Then,  I  would  ask,  how  is  it  that  the  Lord  .  i^AP"^*^77. 
Chamberlain  requires  an  inspection,  because  he  has  one  at  present. 

1756.  I  asked  you  with  regard  to  the  inspection;  they  are  now  inspected  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  when  a  new  theatre  is  bidlt;  are  you  aware  of 
that?— Yes. 

1757-  You  think  that  the  new  department  which  you  suggested  ought  to  go 
round  to  the  old  theatres,  and  invite  the  managers  to  make  alterations? — If  the 
condition  of  the  theatres,  as  they  at  present  stand,  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  safety  laid  down  by  the  Government,  and  this  Com- 
mittee. 

1758.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say,  "I  would  shut  up  those  old  theatres, 
because  I  cannot  get  exactly  what  I  want  in  every  way  "  ? — I  would  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  that. 

1759.  How  far  would  you  go  ? — I  think  the  managers  of  theatres  should  have 
notice  to  make  them  safe. 

1760.  But  if  they  could  not  do  it?~Then  I  think  such  a  theatre  should  be 
shut  up. 

1761.  Mr.  Youn^.']  I  understand  that  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  district 
surveyors  of  the  metropolis  are  qualified  architects,  competent  to  do  their  work  ? 
— Certainly  ;  all  of  them  hold  a  certificate  of  competency. 

1 762.  Then  from  what  class  of  persons  would  you  get  this  superior  article  to 
do  this  inspection  better? — It  is  not  a  superior  article  ;  it  is  the  same  article, 
only  specially  designed  for  that  particular  work.  I  would  get  them  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  source. 

1763.  You  think  that  a  gentleman  who  is  now  performing  the  duty  of  a 
district  surveyor  might  be  taken  away  from  that  duty  and  confined  to  this,  and 
that  he  would  be  the  proper  person  to  do  it? — A  gentleman  who  was  an 
architect. 

1764.  I  presume  that  they  are  all  architects? — Not  all  of  them. 

17^5-  You  wish  to  take  a  man  from  his  every  day  business  and  put  him  ex- 
clusively to  this  work  ? — I  wish  to  have  a  special  person,  whether  he  is  a  district 
surveyor  or  not. 

1 766.  But  you  admit  that  the  district  surveyors  are  people  who  are  architects 
and  capable  of  doing  the  work  which  is  now  laid  upon  them,  which  is  the 
duty  of  reporting  upon  the  alteration  of  every  house  in  their  district?— It 
is  so. 

1767.  Respecting  the  divided  authority  which  there  seems  to  be  in  granting 
licences  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  magistrates,  have  the  public 
any  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — No. 

1768.  Whereas  they  have  before  the  licensing  magistrates? — ^Yes,  they  can 
appear  by  counsel. 

1769.  I  have  observed  myself  in  theatres  that  great  inconvenience,  and  I 
should  have  thought  danger,  arises  from  all  the  vacant  spaces  and  passages 
round  where  the  audience  can  see,  the  stage  being  blocked  temporarily  by  chairs ; 
have  you  observed  that  at  all  ? — I  have  in  many  theatres. 

1770.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  is  detrimental  or  dangerous  to  the  good 
government  of  a  theatre  ? — It  is  detrimental,  and  might  be  dangerous  in  the  case 
of  a  panic, 

1771.  Is  there  any  authority  to  prevent  that?— There  is  no  authority,  except 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations. 

1772.  It  has  not  been  provided  for  ? — It  has  been  provided  for  since  the  last 
great  fire. 

1773.  Mr.  Forsj/th.]  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  Faue  with  reference  to 
the  superior  safety  of  underground  theatres  like  the  Criterion  Theatre? — I  think 
the  safety  of  an  underground  theatre  is  quite  as  great  as  of  one  above  ground,  if 
not  9  little  more. 

1774.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  in  that  respect?— Yes;  for  the 
reason  that  persons  on  a  higher  level  would  be  nearer  the  street,  and  those  on 
the  lower  level  would  have  to  go  up  stairs  rather  than  down  stairs. 

1775*  Can  any  theatre  be  opened  iu  London  without  the  license  of  the  Lord 
0.88.  Q  3  Chamberlain  ? 
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Mr.  a/.  PA^. Chamberlain?— Not  on   this  side   of    the   water;    the   Lord   Chamberlain's 
i6  April  1877     authority  does  not  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

1776.  Chairman.']  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that?— I  would  add  that  the 
borough  of  Chelsea  is  not  included  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  s  jurisdiction  cer- 
tainly. Tlie  Court  Theatre  is  not  within  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  juris-, 
diction. 

1777.  Mr.  Forsyth.]  But  taking  London  ;  with  the  exception  of  Chelsea  and 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  no  theatre  can  be  opened  except  with  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — None, 

1778-9.  And  in  oiher  cases  they  require  a  licence  from  the  magistrates?-* 
Yes  ;  in  other  cases  they  require  the  licence  of  the  magistrates. 

1780.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  I  think  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  that  you  do  not 
think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  best  body  for  this  matter  of  in- 
spection ? —  I  should  prefer  a  body  specially  for  that  particular  purpose  to 
extend  to  the  whole  country.     That  is  the  tendency  of  my  evidence. 

1781.  You  are  giving  evidence,  not  confining  it  to  the  metropolis,  but  with 
a  view  to  the  whole  country  ? — In  the  matter  of  inspection  only. 

1782.  Are  there  not  particular  advantages  in  the  constitution  of  that  Board 
which  would  render  it  capable  of  extending  its  functions  if  necessary  ? — ^Yes  ;  I 
do  not  say  "  if  necessary."  The  inspectors  may  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  if  necessary,  but  it  could  hardly  extend  to  the 
whole  country  then, 

1783.  But  seeing  that  the  fire  brigade  is  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  is 
indeed  under,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  would  not  that  enable  them 
to  make  use  of  that  very  eflFective  machinery,  and  Captain  Shaw's  f»xtremely 
valuable  services,  which  no  other  body  could  have,  for  the  inspection  of  theatres  ? 
— I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  that,  as  I  say,  under  a  qualified  inspector, 
who  should  be  a  skilled  architect. 

1784.  You  would  not  consider  Mr.  VuUiamy  a  skilled  architect? — ^Yes,  I 
would ;  but  I  understood  you  were  referring  to  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigiide. 

1785.  I  meant  that  in  addition  to  an  experienced  man  you  would  have  all  the 
staff  of  Captain  Shaw  to  report  upon  the  matter  ?—Tiiat  would  be  a  great 
advantage  no  doubt. 

1786.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  Of  course  the  power  of  preventing  a  gentleman  from 
getting  a  licence  for  a  theatre  after  having  been  built,  or  after  he  had  laid  out  a 
great  deal  of  money,  is  a  very  important  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  par- 
ticular person  ? — It  is;  but  I  think  the  authority  should  be  given  before  the 
money  is  laid  out 

1787.  But  even  then  the  position  of  the  architect,  who  is  either  to  assent  to 
or  put  his  veto  on  a  theatre,  is  a  very  important  one  ? — ^A  very  important  one 
indeed. 

1788.  Do  you  not  think  that  whoever  is  charged  with  such  a  duty,  if  he  be 
charged,  there  should  be  some  power  of  appeal  against  the  veto  of  that  one 
particular  officer  ? — I  think  there  should. 

1789.  Would  not  that  be  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? 
— Certainly  it  might  in  London. 

1790.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  ready  at  hand 
a  Board  with  a  superintendent  architect  at  its  head  to  whom  a  dispute  would  lie, 
in  case  or  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  suiTeyors  ? — That  would  be  so  in  the  case  of 
the  metropolis. 

1 79 1 .  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  metropolis  you  see  no  difficulty  in  this 
duty  being  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  by  them  being 
deputed  first  to  the  district  surveyor,  and  on  a(>peal  to  their  own  head  architect  ? 
— I  would  rather  not  have  that. 

1 792.  Why  ?— I  would  rather  have  specially  qualified  inspectors  for  that  duty 
only,  and  for  nothing  else. 

1793.  Then  you  would  rather  have  architects^  whose  special  knowledge  waa 
more  in  the  way  of  building  theatres  ?-^Ye8,  who  specially  gave  up  their  time  to 
that,  and  that  only. 

1794.  Then  your  choice  ^Muld  be  very  much  restricted,  ^x^uld  it  not;  there 
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are  not  many  architects  who  are  known  as  architects  specially  for  theatres,  are    Mr.  O.  J.  Pkippi. 
there  ? — My  idea  is  that  if  an  architect  was  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose      ia  Anrii  s 
he  would  make  himself  specially  acquainted  with  that  branch  of  the  subject.  '"^  *  '^^^ 

1795.  Could  not  Ae  district  surveyors  make  themselves  specially  qualified  ? — 
That  would  do  away  with  the  view  I  take,  that  these  inspectors  should  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  private  practice. 

1 796.  Would  not  a  good  many  of  the  objections  which  you  have  to  other  than 
a  Government  officer  having  these  matters  in  his  hands  be  done  away  with,  by 
the  fact  of  having  an  appeal  in  the  case  of  difference  of  opinion  ? — ^I  think  if  the 
conditions  of  safety  for  a  building  were  laid  down  there  would  be  very  seldom 
any  necessity  for  an  appeal  from  the  inspector's  judgment. 

1797.  Does  not  that  to  some  extent  do  away  with  your  own  argument,  be- 
cause you  say  you  would  have  specially  qualified  men.  Now  you  say  if  you 
had  certain  regulations  laid  down  you  would  not  require  special  knowledge  ? — 
My  evidence  was  that  these  inspectors  should  have  a  uniform  code  of  rules  to 
work  upon,  and  persons  making  plans  would  lay  down  their  plans  upon  the 
specified  code  of  rules. 

1798.  But  what  I  understand  you  to  say,  is  that  those  rules  being  laid  down, 
it  makes  the  inspection  a  simple  matter  ? — It  gives  a  definite  object  to  an 
inspector  in  going  through  the  plans  or  the  building. 

1799.  But  you  stated  that  if  those  plans  were  laid  down  there  would  not  be 
much  room  for  an  appeal? — I  did  say  so. 

1 800.  Then  it  follows  that  the  rules  having  been  once  laid  down,  the  inspec- 
tion is  com[»aratively  a  simple  affair? —  The  inspection  is  comparatively  a  simple 
affair  to  a  properly  qualified  man,  after  a  certain  time. 

]8oi.  Then  I  take  it  that  your  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  district 
surveyors  does  not  lie  so  much  upon  the  question  of  competency  as  upon  perhaps 
some  influences  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  ? — It  is  that. 

1802.  Are  you  aware  whether  other  Government  surveyors  do  carry  on  their 
own  private  practice  at  present.  Is  not  there  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  who  does  cany 
on  a  private  practice  ? — Mr.  Henry  Hunt  does,  I  believe,  carry  on  a  private 
business ;  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  out  quantities,  and  so  on. 

1803.  Of  course  it  would  add  enormously  to  the  expense  of  this  depart- 
ment if  the  officers  were  not  allowed  to  carry  on  their  private  practice  ? — It 
would  do  so. 

1804.  Still  I  take  it,  that  while  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  thing  can  be 
better  done  by  a  Government  Department,  you  still  think  that  short  of  a  Govern- 
ment Department  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might  be  employed  in  the 
way  which  has  been  suggested  ? — Short  of  a  Government  Department,  I  still 
think  the  present  system  is  as  good  as  any,  of  one  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  himself, 

1 805.  You  think  that  better  than  the  other  ? — Yes. 

1 806.  But  the  complaint  is  that  the  Lord  Cliamberlain  has  no  staff  at  present,, 
and  if  the  music  halls  were  added  to  his  responsibilities  it  would  make  that  so 
much  worse,  would  it  not  ?— Then  he  must  have  a  staff. 

1807.  Then  that  resolves  itself  into  what  you  originally  suggested?— Yes, 
almost  into  what  I  originally  suggested. 

1 808.  The  honourable  Baronet  on  my  right  asked  you  some  questions  with 
reference  to  the  mode  in  which  these  places  were  licensed,  and  what  influeneed 
the  minds  of  those  who  licensed  theatres ;  I  will  ask  you  one  question  upon  that ; 
do  you  know  any  theatre  which  has  been  licensed  as  a  theatre,  after  having  been 
refused  a  license  as  a  music  hall  ? — I  mentioned  one  case  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1 809.  You  spoke  of  naked  lights,  as  I  understand,  being  on  the  ground  line  ? 
— On  the  ground  floor ;  they  are  called  "  ground  rows ;'  that  is  the  technical 
term. 

1810.  Are  they  upon  the  ground  ?— They  are  upon  the  ground. 

1 8  J 1 .  Have  you  ever  seen  any  naked  lights  hooked  on  to  the  machinery  ? — Yes, 
precisely  the  same  lights  which  are  spread  on  the  ground  are  also  hooked  on 
occasionally  behiud  the  wings. 

1812.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  attended  with  considerable  danger? — When- 
ever that  is  done  there  are  always  persons  by  specially  to  attend  to  them. 

1813.  But  in  any  case  they  are  always  fraught  with  danger  ?— Yes. 

1814.  Is  there  anything  in  the  construction  of  those  lights  which  would  render 
0.88.  .  Q4  it 
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Mr.  C.J.  Phipps.  it  impossible  to  put  wire  gauze  round  them  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  impossible, 
jg  A~T  g^       but  it  is  from  the  fact  that  they  are  temporary  that  the  wire  gauze  is  not  put 
P".^  /7.     up  round  them. 

1815.  Whenever  a  fire  does  take  place  it  is  generally  from  the  machinery 
coming  in  contact  with  those  naked  lights,  is  it  not  ?  — Generally  the  hanging 
parts  come  in  contact  with  the  lights. 

1816.  Chairman.']  You  were  asked  •with  respect  to  the  precautions,  in  your 
opinion,  removing  the  responsibility  from  the  managers;  what  you  suggest 
would  only  place  the  managers  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  directors 
of  railways,  which  are  inspected  by  officials  before  the  construction  of  the  line, 
but  the  responsibility  is  in  no  way  taken  from  them  r — ^That  is  entirely  my 
view. 

1817.  You  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  say  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
managers  should  be  diminished  by  ihe  appointment  of  inspectors? — Not  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

1818.  But  simply  that  the  staff  of  officials  appointed  by  the  Government 
should  certify  with  reference  to  the  construction  before  a  licence  from  another 
Government  body  should  issue  ? — Yes. 

i8iy.  Leaving  anything  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  non-observance 
of  the  regulations  laid  down,  entirely  with  the  manager  ? — Entirely. 


Mr.  John  Fish  Povmallj  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Pownall      1820.  Chairman,']  You  are  one  of  the  Bench  of  Middlesex  magistrates,  are 
you  not  ? — I  am,  aud  have  been  so  for  about  30  years. 

1821.  As  such  you  have  of  course  had  to  deal  with  the  annual  licensing  of 
music  halls  in  the  metropolis  ? — I  have. 

1 822.  And  from  your  experience  can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  re- 
quirements are  made  by  the  magistrates  before  they  issue  such  licences  ? — We 
have  no  opportunity,  except  a  personal  inspection  and  inquiry  at  the  time  as  to 
the  size  and  suitability  of  the  rooms.  We  have  no  other  inspection  than  that, 
or  any  report  upon  the  architectural  construction. 

1823.  But  in  issuing  a  licence  you  do  not  think  it  necessary,  do  you,  to  atisfy 
yourselves  with  reference  to  the  places  and  their  construction  in  which  these 
entertainments  are  to  be  given? — We  merely  take  care  that  notices  of  the  inten- 
tion to  apply  shall  be  very  freely  distributed,  and  expect  that  if  there  is  any  objec- 
tion, either  on  the  part  oif  the  parish  authorities  or  on  the  part  of  the  police,  it 
will  be  reported  to  the  magistrates.  Our  standing  orders  require  that  a  notice 
be  fixed  upon  the  outer  door  or  other  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises  sought 
to  be  licensed,  and  on  the  outer  part  of  the  police  station  or  other  lock-up  of  tiie 
parish.  That  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and 
the  clerk  to  the  vestry  or  to  the  guardians,  and  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  petty  sessional  division. 

1 824.  All  those  notices  and  regulations  under  your  standing  orders  seem  to 
point  more  to  giving  the  public  notice  in  case  they  object  to  it  on  grounds  of 
its  being  unnecessary,  or  a  place  which  they  do  not  want  established  in  their 
midst  ? — No  doubt  that  is  so. 

1825.  Are  the  public  so  likely,  do  you  imagine,  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  construction  of  such  a  place,  and  the  security  to  the  public  from  tire,  as  they 
would  be  merely  to  entertain  the  question  of  whether  such  a  place  is  necessary 
or  not  for  their  amusement  ? — I  think  not.  We  have  no  architectural  survey 
of  it. 

1826.  And  in  fact,  in  your  view,  the  evidence  which  comes  before  the  magis- 
trates on  these  occasions  is  deficient  to  the  extent  that  you  have  nothing  to 

.  guide  you  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  places  applying  for  a  licence  ? — 
We  have  nothing  but  our  personal  inspection,  and  the  inspection  of  those  magis- 
trates who  have  been  upon  the  premises.  . 

1827.  Is  it  the  rule  invariably  to  view  the  premises  before  granting  licences  ? 
— It  is  certainly  not  the  invariable  rule,  but  1  think  it  is  pretty  generally  done 
before  any  new  licence  is  granted. 

1828.  I  suppose 
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1828.  I  suppose  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  that,  '^r.J.F.PanmaU. 
and  in  your  opinion  you  think  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  puWie  that     ^g  ^   .j  ^^ 
there  should  be  some  regular  inspection  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 

places  before  a  license  is  issued? — I  think  it  mio-ht  be  of  advantage  that  as  a 
general  rule  no  person  should  apply  without  having  a  certificate  of  the  fitness 
of  the  building  for  the  purpose. 

1829.  That  on  applying  for  a  licence  to  the  magistrates  a  person  should  pro- 
duce, as  one  of  the  necessary  documents,  a  certificate  of  inspection  with  reference 
to  construction  ? — That  is  my  meaning. 

1830  Have  you  thought  at  all  to  whom  you  would  entrust  the  power  of  such 
inspection  for  constructing  purposes?— I  have  not  formed  any  idea  upon  that 
point. 

1831.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee to-day  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

1832.  Having  heard  that  evidence,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  appoint  a  separate  department  having  entire  charge  of  such  construction,  or 
would  it  be  sufficient  to  entrust  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  other  local 
authority  with  those  conditions,  and  that  they  should  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly carried  out  before  the  licence  was  applied  for? — The  inspection  would  be 
so  extremely  trifling  in  19  cases  out  of  20  of  the  licences  granted  by  those  magis- 
trates, that  it  certainly  would  not  be  worth  while  to  have  any  special  authority 
for  that  purpose,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  licences  applied  for  are 
merely  to  enable  a  public-house  to  have  music,  perhaps  for  a  club  meeting 
sometimes,  or  for  a  public  dinner  occasionally,  or  matters  of  that  nature;  a  very 
small  proportion  are  for  anything  but  music,  and  merely  that  they  may  not 
come  under  any  penalties  if  they  happen  to  have  music  on  such  occasions. 

1833.  At  the  same  time,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  wherever  a  number 
of  people  are  brought  together  as  they  may  be  where  music  and  dancing  are 
the  inducements  held  out,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  authority  who  licensed 
should  satisfy  themselves  that  the  places  in  which  these  entertainments  were  to 
be  carried  on  were  properly  constructed,  with  proper  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire?— Where  there  was  music  and  dancing  in  the  metropolis,  I  think  it  would 
be.  But  for  a  place,  such  for  example,  as  the  **  Abercorn  Arms"  at  Stanmore, 
which  is  a  large  hotel,  which  hsfe  perhaps  two  balls  a  year,  and  which  is 
licensed  for  music  and  dancing;  I  can  hardly  consider  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  Government  inspector  for  that,  and  the  number  is  so  small  com- 
paratively of  music  and  dancing  licences  that  I  think  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  places  which  are  licensed  for  only  music  and  those  which 
are  licensed  for  both  music  and  dancing. 

1834.  But  surely  a  place  of  that  sort  which  is  only  occasionally  used  in  that 
way  is  more  likely  to  produce  danger  to  the  public  than  one  that  is  generally  in  • 
use,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  not. 

1835.  You  say  that  this  relates  to  so  many  of  the  licences  you  grant,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  music  aud  dancing  licence  is  the  same  to  all,  whether  it  is  for 
music  or  for  a  ball,  or  for  a  few  people  assembling  for  singing  at  a  public-house  r 
— No ;  the  licences  are  not  all  is  for  music  and  dancing  or  for  other  public 
entertainment;  some  are  granted  for  music  only,  and  others  for  music  and 
dancing. 

1830.  What  I  meant  by  my  question  was,  that  although  in  many  instances  a 
music  and  dancing  licence  would  hardly  justify  inspection,  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  a  large  concert  is  given  and  where  a  large  number  of  people  are 
brought  together,  and  where  you  ought  to  have  the  same  security  with  regard 
to  fire  as  you  have  in  a  theatre  or  other  place  r— Certainly. 

1837.  Therefore,  as  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  issuing  of  your 
licence  in  those  two  cases,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  a  proper  certi- 
ficate should  be  brorught  before  the  magistrates  in  every  instance,  covering  in 
that  way  places  in  which  a  large  number  might  be  assembled? — I  think  before 
a  certificate  was  made  compulsory  some  classification  might  be  made  of  the 
kind  of  building  to  which  the  licence  was  to  be  granted.  I  cannot  think  that 
such  an  inspection  would  be  necessary  for  the  number  of  cases  of  small  public- 
houses  where  the  assembly  would  never  come  to  more  than  20  or  30  people. 

1838.  That  implies  something  else  ;  it  implies  really  a  separation  of  liqpnces, 
and  the  creation  of  a  fresh  licence  which  would  apply  to  a  large  entertainment 

U.88.  R  separate 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Amifftf.  separate  firom  those,  only  for  a  cartua  number  of  people  } — I  tkmk  that  if 
i6  April  ia77.     ^^Y  ^'"^  coiild  be  drawn  it  would  be   advisable,  but  1  coafeas  I  h«ive  beea 
utterly  unable  myself  to  devise;  any  line,  or  tc  find  anyone  who  could  suggest 
one. 

183^.  Therefore  what  I  \irould  like  to  bs\l  you  upott  that  is,  that  as  you  seesi 
to  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  a  line,  is  it  not  in  your  judgment 
necf  ssarj  that  a  certificate  should  ia  every  instance  be  required,  so  a6  to  cover 
those  places  wliere  the  possibility  of  danger  to  the  public  must  exist?— Fcrhapa 
so ;  but  it  v^ould  necessarily  have  the  effect  (which  might  be  a  good  effect)  of 
shutting  up  a  very  large  number  of  them. 

1840.  How  would  that  be  the  case? — Because  many  of  Ibem  are  pttblic- 
houses  of  such  a  character  in  the  dense  parts  of  London,  that  they  could  not,  t 
think,  without  reconstruct  ion,  be  made  to  conform  to  any  rules  wbich  eould  be 
laid  down  as  general  rules. 

1 841 .  Supposing'  one  of  these  rules  to  be,  that  where  a  Bouse  proposed  to  ask 
for  a  licence  for  only  a  certaiB  number  of  peofde,  the  carti£cate  ef  construction 
should  invariably  apply,  but  tliat  beiow  that  number  the  certificate  of  con- 
struction would  not  be  necessary,  would  not  that  m«et  the  difficulty ;  that  is  t» 
say,  supposing  a  certificate  is  required  in  all  instances,  if  the  ap[>licant  coold 
show  upon  his  certificate  to  the  architect  that  bis  application  for  a  licence  was 
only  for  music,  with  a  cerrain  nvunber  of  audience,  then  ike  architect  or  iiuvpectar 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  certificate  that  he  only  apph'ed  for  that,  and  tliat 
therefore  the  question  of  ctwistruction  had  not  beew  goute,  iato? — ^That  i!ug*»t 
be  sufficient,  but  I  should  not  like  to  give  a  decided  opiiriott  ofrhand  upon  that 
point. 

1842*  Do  yoa  think  if  a  certificate  of  con«tr«ctH>n  were  required  in  generdi, 
even  with  a  certain  mode  of  getting  out  of  it,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  district  surveyors  e»pIoyerf  by  them, 
would  be  the  proper  authorities  to  deal  with  such  c^nsiruction,  and  to* give  such 
certificate,  or  would  you  suggest,  as  the  last  witness  did,  that  a  certaiit  inde^ 
pendent  official  should  be  appointed,  to  whom  the  matter  ebould  be  enmsted  ? 
— ^I  have  not  sufficient  architectural  knowledge  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that, 
but  I  should  have  thought  that  the  district  surveyors  appointed  by  tlie 
Metixipolhan  Board  of  Works  could  p^eirfectly'  well  carry  out  sudl  a«  inspect 
tion. 

1843.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  surveyor  at  the  piosettt  time  in^peets 
under  the  Building  Act? — No,  the  district  surveyors  independent  of  the  siaff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  itself.  They  can  hardly  be  ealied  the 
staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  becauBe  the  M^roporiitan  Boanj  of 
Wwks  has  a  separate  staff  from  the  district  surveyors. 

1844*  You  would  allow  of  an  apptal  to  the  ^ietropolitan  Bo«fd  of  Works 
from  the  district  surveyors,  therefore  you  would  have  fir»l  tbe^  cenificate  ef 
the  district  surveyor  with  reference  to  coastrructiioii ;  hia  certiftmte  would  be 
acted  upon  uiUess  appealed  against,  and  then  the  appeal  would  b»  t»  the  Metio- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  ami  unless*  that  appeal  were  taken,  then  the  magistrates 
wo«ild  issue  the  licence  upoa  that  certificate  ? — I  should'  think  that  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

1 845.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  regulations  and  the  mode  of  enforcing 
them  are  satisfactory  with  regard  to  theatres  ?^ — I  am  unable  U^  giv«  any  answer 
on  that  point.  With  regard  to  music  halls,  there  is,  m  feet,  nobedy  bat  the 
police  to  enforce  any  reguUtitms^  and  even  they  hardly  interfere  unless  it  is  a 
case  of  public  disturbance,  because  the  music-hall  keeper  being  IGftbte  to  a  ^ 
tarn  action  for  any  breach  of  his  licence,  the  police  consider  they  have  very  uwich 
less  to  do  with  it  than  if  (he  proceedings  were  not  by  information  ibr  penaMes, 
and  the  magisitrates  have  no  power  to  make  any  conditions  or  to  do  anything 
except  give  or  refuse  the  licence;  they  cannot  attach  any  c<»(iitioris^or  in  any 
way  inflict  any  penalties^  but  they  can  merely  grant,  or  renews,  or  refuse  to  renew 
a  licence. 

1 8*46.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  upon  that,  do  you  tiiink  it  mTght  be  well  that  instead 
of  having  merely  that  one  power  of  taking  away  a  licence,  tiierr  sbouU  be 
penalties  which  you  coold  enforce  at  law  ;  that  is  to  say,  miiMr  penalties  than 
the  taking  away  of  a  licence,  which  often  is  far  too  severe,  by  which  you-  could 
enforce  the  law  in  ease  of  a  breach  of  regulations^  sueh  an  fiUin^  op  the  carprdor 

or 
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JT  the  gwgffiBys -with  chairs? — Ithii*  thM;  ou^t  wit  I©  be  a  raatber  for  the  ^b. /.  F.  PimmiL 
magistrates,  but  a  matter  of  police  regulation.  ^  A^^ift?? 

1847.  What  I  mean  is  this :  that  swpposing  yoa  made  tiese  polioe  penalties 
for  the  l)reach  of  certain  regulations,  the  magistrates  would  then,  on  granting  a 
licence,  be  able  to  lay  down  tlie  regulations  under  wluch  tbis  licence  was  granted, 
and  you  could  enforce  tliocse  regulations  hy  small  penalties,  whereas  at  present 

?our  only  means  of  dealing  with  the  manager  is  by  taking  away  his  licence?— 
'he  enforcemeat  of  penalties,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  them,  would  be 
entirely  a  matter  of  police.  I  thuik  rej^ulations  might  certainly  be  framed 
by  the  Quarter  Sesiiions,  but  the  penalties  which  they  could  lay  down 
could  hardly  be  severe  enough  to  make  tbe  proprietor  care  much  for  Uiem.  I 
ihinT^  tliat  suspending  the  licence  for  a  month,  or  something  in  that  way,  -or 
making  conditions  which  if  he  broke  would  render  him  liable  to  lose  his  licence, 
would  be  more  efficacious.  At  present  the  magistrates  can  make  no  conditions 
or  regulations  whatever,  and  if  the  holdei*  of  a  licence  transfers  that  licence,  and 
the  transferre  breaks  the  orders  mentioned  on  the  grant  of  the  licence  or  the  quasi 
conditions  on  which  the  licence  was  granted^  on  the  licensing  day  he  pleads 
that  he  w  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  anything  of  tbe  kind,  and  it  therelbre  becomes 
a  very  hard  case.  But  if  ihe  magistrates  could  append  conditions  to  their 
licence,  I  thiuk  tliat  would  be  sufficient  without  tbe  penalties,  because  I  believe 
thepenakies  have  very  little  effect,  any  more  tlian  they  have  in  the  intoxicating 
liquor  hcences.  I  believe  the  penalties  there  have  the  slightest  possible 
effect. 

1848.  At  the  same  time,  suppose  a  manager  had  been  convicted  in  penalties 
for  breaches  of  rules  which  had  been  attached  to  his  licence  on  several  occasions, 
there  would  be  ^^eflter  justrfication  in  <;be  magistrates  taking  away  his  iioence 
when  he  applied  for  a  renewal  than  there  would  be  at  present  ? — I  think  so ;  bot 
I  tbrnt  if -viiihoiit  penafcies  two  or  th<>ee  bpeat^hes  were  proved  of  the  conditions, 
tbat  would  k>e  stttbc^tnt, 

1849.  Wowld  it  not  be  wiflicient  if  they  were  taken  as  breaches  into  a 
oourt,  and  penalties  inflicted  ? — Yes ;  possibly  there  might  be  an  advantage  in 
that. 

1S50.  Asdl  yoa  worid  have  a  reoord  «crf  the  case  which  had  been  fairly  tried 
upon  its  merits,  mid  which  wonid  therefore  justify  the  magistrates  in  saying, 
You  Iwve  infrioged  Aie  conditions,  rnnd  therefore  we  strspead  or  take  away  your 
licence  ? — Oertaimly. 

1 85 1 .  But  t«  I  vmlerstand  you,  alt&imigh  there  are  some  theatres  outside  the 
Lard  Chambeiiain''S  Mitlidrity,  from  your  own  experience  you  do  not  speak  of 
them,  but  only  as  to  music  halls  ? — I  merely  speak  with  regard  to  those  that 
come  before  tiM  Qnmrter  Sessions ;  any  theatre  outside  the  Lord  Chamberlain^s 
ai*lliK)inty  would  n^t  come  befare  the  Qlvarter  Sessions,  but  only  before  the 
special  SeasituB  of  the  Division. 

1852.  Each  cKvt^on  would  <ieal  with  ite  own  licences? — Yes,  each  divisi<>n 
would  deal  with  its  own  licences,  and  ms  I  have  never  sat  in  Chelsea  I  know 
nothing  of  the  natter. 

1 853.  Are  you  aware  m  a  case  in  which  the  magistrates  refused  a  licence  for 
a  mmnc  ^U,  as  has  beem  stated  by  the  last  witness,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
issued  one  for  a  theatre  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  case  of  the  Alhambra  saaie 
years  ago.  On  account  of  the  gross  indecency  of  one  of  the  dances  there  the 
magistrates  refused  *o  renew  the  licence.  An  application  was  then  made  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  a  hcence  was  then  granted  for  it  as  a  theatre. 

i«54.  On  Us  being  satisfied  with  it  as  -regarded  the  plan?— I  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  reasons  which  governed  the  decision. 

1855.  Did  you  have  anything  put  before  you  with  regatd  to  the 'Construction    . 
of  the  place? — No,  not  at  all.     It  was  purely  cm  the  evidence  that  we  had  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  dances  perfornied. 

1856.  Then  your  «x{)erience  is  that  tbe  magmtraftes  never  have  before  them, 
as  a  matter  of  consideration  in  granting  a  licence,  this  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  place  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public  from  fire?— Except  per- 
haps some  question  asked  by  an  individual  mieniber. 

1857.  Kut  not  satisfactorily  in  an  official  mannw,  aa  you  think  one  ought  to 
haw  to  be  satisfied  that  no  danger  exists? — Certainly;  not  in  any  official 
manner. 

0.88.  R  2  1858.  Is 
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yir.  J.  F.  PmnaU.       1858.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  would  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  ? —  M  o. 


1 6  April  1877- 


1 859.  Mr.  Clai/ton.]  I  think  the  case  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  came  hefore  you,  did 
it  not?— Yes ;  it  was  in  the  special  sessional  division^  of  which  I  am  chairman,  and 
the  circumstances  of  it  were  that  it  had  been  formerly  a  licensed  music  hall,  and 
had  held  a  licence  for  music  only ;  they  had  dancing  there,  upon  which  we 
refused  to  renew  the  spirit  licence,  and  they  continued  then  to  use  it  merely 
under  their  music  licence,  until  the  following  October,  when  the  music  licence 
was  not  renewed.  It  remained  closed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  it  was 
taken  up  by  other  persons  and  converted  into  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  They  wished  to 
have  the  restaurant  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  we  found  that  under  the 
Licensing  Act  of  1872  we  were  unable  to  grant  a  licence  to  the  restaurant  if  it 
had  any  internal  communication  with  an  unlicensed  building  as  a  theatre 
would  be;  therefore  it  was  impossible  under  the  Act  of  1872  to  grant 
a  spirit  licence  until  that  internal  communication  with  the  theatre  was 
closed.  I  was  in  communication  with  the  manager  in  order  to  see  if  that 
closing  would  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  public,  because  1  desired  if  it  was  an 
inconvenience  to  the  public  that  it  should  be  avoided,  but  the  clause  seemed 
too  strong  for  any  mode  of  evading  it,  and,  therefore,  we  were  obliged  to  require 
that  door  to  be  closed.  When  application  was  made  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain he  also  required  that,  the  theatre  should  be  internally  divided  from  the 
restaurant,  and  those,  I  believe,  were  the  small  structural  variations  which  were 
referred  to  by  the  last  \utness  with  regard  to  the  Gaiety  before  it  was  licensed 
as  a  theatre. 

1 860.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  Those  licences  are  renewed  annually,  I  believe  r — At 
the  October  sessions. 

1861.' There  might  be  very  good  moral  re&sons  why  you  should  refuse  a 
licence  for  music  and  dancing  ? — ITiose  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  may 
almost  say  that  any  license  which  is  refused  is  refused,  unless  it  is  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  or  ttiat  there  is  some  breach  of  good  morals  upon  the  part  of  the 
performance. 

1862.  If  I  understand  the  matter  aright  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  of 
this  sort,  which  has  ()een  closed  by  the  magistrates,  can  go,  and  in  point  of  fact 
instances  have  been  kni>wii  in  which  he  has  gone,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
get  the  license  which  the  magistrates  bad  refused  him  ? — Not  exactly  the  same 
license  that  the  magistrates  have  refused.  At  the  Albambra  they  had  a  license 
for  music  and  dancing,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  granted  one  for  theatrical 
entertainments. 

•  1863.  The  Committee  have  been  told  that  some  of  these  music  halls  have 
dramatic  representations  ? — No  ;  no  music  hall  has  a  theatrical  representation ; 
they  cannot  have  thut ;  it  comes  very  nearly  to  it,  because  some  of  the  songs 
are  very  often  sung  in  character.  The  line  is  extremely  fine  between  the  two, 
but  no  theatrical  representation  is  allowed  at  a  music  hall. 

1864.  lu  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  diflTerence? — No,  there  is 
a  difference;  the  courts  have  laid  down  very  fine  points  as  to  when  it  is  to  be 
considered  a  theatrical  entertainment,  or  when  it  is  to  be  considered  only 
music. 

1 865.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Variety  Theatre  in  Hoxton  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  remember  that  case.  I  think  I  cannot  have  been  present  upon  that  occa- 
sion, but  I  should  think  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  it  may  have  come  under 
the  same  point  that  I  was  speaking  of  with  regard  to  the  Gaieiy,  the  Act  of 
1872  requiring  that  there  should  be  no  communication  between  a  licensed 
public-house  and  a  place  not  licensed. 

1866.  I  suppose  (hat  some  of  these  music  halls  which  you  license  hold  a  great 
number  of  people? — A  large  number. 

1867.  What  would  you  say  some  of  them  would  hold? — Some  hold 
thousands. 

1 868.  And  whether  they  have  one  means  of  exit,  or  two  or  three  or  four,  is 
a  matter  which  the  magistrates  do  not  inquire  into? — Only  accidentally;  we 
have  no  formal  requirements  on  the  subject. 

1869.  I  believe  that  in  music  halls  smoking  and  drinking  are  allowed  ? — 
Timt  is  entirely  according  10  the  wish  of  the  proprietor. 

^  ^  "^    "^  1870.  But 
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1870.  But  they  are  not  allowed  in  a  theatre? — I  do  not  know  what  the  ytr.  J.  F.  Pownall. 
regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are,  but  every  person  holding  a  theatre      i6  April  1877 
can  sell  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  theatre. 

1871.  Mr.  Onslow.']  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  penalties 
would  not  be  effective,  because,  from  your  experience,  penalties  under  the 
present  Licensing  Act  as  regards  the  sale  of  liquor  are  ineffective  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  consider  that  the  penalties  are  so  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the 
licence,  that  it  is  purely  the  value  of  the  licence  which  keeps  public-houses 
well  conducted,  because  a  penalty  oF  5  I.  or  10/.  is  nothing  to  a  man  whose 
licence  is  worth  7,000  /.  or  10,000/.  to  him. 

1872.  Chairman.']  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  record  of  the  conviction  r — 
Quite  so.     I  was  merely  speaking  of  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

1875.  Mr.  Onslow.]  You,  as  a  magistrate,  say  that  the  amount  of  penalty 
at  the  present  time  is  not  a  deterrent? — I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  the  con- 
viction itself,  not  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  which  is  a  deterrent,  and  the 
effect  it  may  have  upon  the  re-grant  of  the  licence.  I  am  speaking,  of  course, 
of  the  metropolitan  houses,  where  the  value  of  the  licences  is  so  enormous  as 
it  is  in  most  cases. 

1874.  Could  not  you/under  your  existing  powers,  require  a  certificate  from 
every  proprietor  of  a  music  hall  from  some  surveyor  to  state  that  the  music  hall 
is  safe  from  fire  ? — I  suppose  we  might  make  a  standing  order  to  that  effect, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  requiring  the  notices. 

1875.  At  present  you  have  no  standing  order  to  that  effect  ? — Certainly  not, 

1 876.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  some  such  standing  order.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Robinson,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Speaking  generally,  do  you 
think  music  halls  in  London  at  the  present  time  are  sufficiently  protected  in  case 
of  fire  1  A.  I  think  not ;  they  are  nothing  near  so  well  protected  as  the  theatres 
are"  ? — It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  music  halls  as  distinct  from  the  large  number 
which  are  not  really  music  halls,  but  merely  public-houses  with  music  in  the 
parlour. 

1 877.  Mr.  Robinson  was  asked  another  question  :  **  May  I  take  it  that  it  is 
your  opinion  that  as  a  rule  the  construction  of  music  halls  is  totally  inefficient 
in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ?"  To  which  he 
replied,  "  Yes,  I  do  think  so."  Now,  considering  that  in  the  mind  of  a  very 
experienced  man  that  is  the  state  of  the  music  halls  at  the  present  time,  do  not 
you  think  it  advisable  that  the  bench  of  magistrates  should  frame  such  regula- 
tions as  should  require  the  proprietors  to  produce  some  security,  and  that  imme- 
diately. We  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  not  one  music  hall  in  London 
safe  ? — Opinions  so  entirely  difier  as  to  what  makes  a  music  hall  safe,  that 
unless  we  had  some  outside  referee  to  decide  upon  the  matter,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  magistrates  themselves  to  enter  upon  that  question  com- 
pletely. 

1878.  Would  not  the  certificate  of  some  surveyor  be  sufficient?— As  I  have 
before  said,  I  think  that  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  because  there  are  probably  some  public-houses  with  little  wooden 
staircases,  and  perhaps  only  20  or  30  persons  meeting  there.  As  to  the 
large  music  halls  1  can  quite  see  that  it  might  be  advisable,  but  1  do  not  myself 
see  the  possibility  of  well  framing  a  difference  even  as  to  the  numbers.  I  think 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line. 

1879.  Are  you  aware  of  any  music  hall,  or  contemplated  music  hall,  which 
having  been  refused  a  licence  by  the  magistrates  has  been  turned  into  a  theatre? 
— The  Gaiety  was  a  music  hall,  of  which  we  refused  to  renew  the  licence,  and 
after  a  considerable  l^pse  of  time  it  was  turned  into  a  theatre,  but  it  was  recon- 
structed in  the  meantime.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  point  you  meant^ 
or  whether  it  was  with  regard  to  the  construction. 

1880.  I  meant  with  regard  to  construction  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  case  which 
turned  on  the  construction. 

188 1.  Mt.  Ritchie.]  With  regard  to  your  making  a  standing  order  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  music  hall  should  produce  a  certificate  from  an  architect,  the 
value  of  a  certificate  from  an  architect  would  depend  greatly  upon  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  the  archittet,  would  it  not  ? — Quite  so. 

1882.  Therefore  a  certificate  which  a  man  brought  up  from  an  architect 
0.88.  ft  3  of 
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fifr.  J.  P.  PownalL  of  hie  clKKisiog  would  Tiave  very  little  vdiue? — It  wouM  be  absd^Blely  wortli- 

.   \sm. 

i5Aprai877.  1883.    Therefore   you    would  Itave  a  right  to  make  objection    to    each  a 

certificate  ?  —  I  thought  the  honourable  Member  referred  to  the  district   sur- 
veyors. 

1 884.  1  wished  to  ask  you  one  other  question,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  these 
fines  ;  every  time  a  man  comes  forward  for  the  renewal  of  his  licence  the  question 
of  any  conviction  is  gone  into^  is  it  not,  before  the  licence  is  renewed  ? — ^If  tie 
police  report  it. 

1885.  Is  there  not  also  some  means  by  which  a  report  of  that  kind  is  assured 
to  the  bench  ? — In  London  the  bench  have  no  control  over  the  police,  and  it  not 
^tmfip<  quently  happens  that  the  police  do  not  report  thinjjs  to  ibem. 

1 886.  In  every  teas  the  fine  is  not  so  mnch  material  for  itself,  bmt  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bearing  it  Dwy  have  upon  the  renewal  of  the  liceace  ? — We  remark 
tts  to  the  fact  of  the  conviction,  and  its  being  seen  to  be  a  conviction  for  a  con- 
nderable  part  of  the  maximum  fine  which  can  be  imposed.  If»  for  exampki  a 
"fioe  of  ^  /.  could  be  imposed,  and  a  fine  of  5  ^.  only  is  imposed,  that  would  coant 
very  much  less  tliHn  if  1%  had  been  an  offence  for  which  the  penalty  of  5  L  could 
be  imposed  and  the  full  penalty  had  been  imposed. 

1 887.  fiot  where  the  fact  of  a  conviction  is  known,  fs  it  not  the  usual  practice 
^at  the  evidei»!e  of  it  is  heard  before  the  magistrates  witia  respect  to  the 
«cn€wal  ? — Generally,  but  unfortunately  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
inspector  does  not  bring  up  with  him  any  of  the  police  constablea  who  know 
anything  about  it,  and  we  are  imable  therefore  to  obtain  direct  evidence  upon 
the  subject,  and  cf  course  it  is  not  fair  to  go  into  the  matter  merely  from  the 
second-hand  evidence  of  Hie  inspector. 

1888.  Chainnan.']  Could  not  you,  the  magistrates,  adjourn  a  case,  in  order 
that  that  evidence  should  be  laid  before  you? — It  dues  not  follow  that  the  police 
will  ehooee  to  bring  it  before  ub. 

1889.  Mr.  Sitckie.']  As  a  matter  cf  fact  is  it  not  invariably  the  case  where 
the  renewal  of  a  Ucence  is  applied  for,  and  there  is  any  conviction,  that  the 
^vnYting  <^  the  licence  is  postponed  r— Uslese  it  appears  so  trifling  that  it  does 

'  not  appear  worth  v^4iile  to  do  so.  if  the  o£Pence  was  merely  being  a  few  niiuutes 
late  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  the  licensed  victualler  had  only  been  made  to 
pay  costs,  tJien  it  would  not  be  postponed ;  but  if  it  was  anything  which 
lofiked  at  all  serious,  it  woidd  be  postponed  at  once  to  the  adjourned  ihiy. 

it$90.  And  in  that  case  I  suppose  the  ma^strates  would  take  cai«  that  proper 
evidence  Tvould  be  forthcoming,  or  directions  would  be  given  that  it  should  be 
fortheoming? — We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  polioe. 

1891.  Sir  WiUiam  FreusrS]  Can  you  mention  any  case  where  the  magistmtes 
hipre  suppressed  a  theatre,  or «  music  hall,  or  place  of  amuftement,  iri  conse- 
-quence  of  their  bedng  inadequate  protection  to  the  puUicia  ease  of  fire  or  panic  ? 
—Certainly  not. 

1 892.  Yon  do  not  know  one  case  ? — I  beUeve  no  sudi  case  has  occuri^,  at 
least  for  a  number  of  years. 

1893.  Would  you  not  ct>n6ider,  speaking  generally  as  a  practical  man,  that  in 
cases  of  fire,  or  alarm  of  fire,  tiie  safety  of  the  public  requires  ^t  least  three  or  four 
more  means  of  exits  than  would  be  required  in  going  out  quietly  in  tlie  ordinaiy 
state  of  things  ? — I  really  cannot  iarm  an  opinion  upon  that  point ;  for  myself  I 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  can  form  a  judgment  of  what  might  happen  in  a  case 
of  panic ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  violence  of  the  panic,  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  what  could  be  done  in  sucii  a  case. 

1 894.  There  is  only  one  more  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  to  clear  up 
the  case  upon  the  evidence  which  you  have  given.     I  think  1  understand  }ou  to 

'  say  that  the  Gaiety  Theatre  was  one,  the  licence  of  which  was  refused  as  a  music 
hall  by  the  magistrates,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  lieensed  as  a  theatre  by  the 
Lord  Ohamberlain  ? — After  having  been  closed  for  scwne  linae  and  recon- 
structed. 

1895.  The  Gaiety  was  practtcaUy  rebuilt,  I  believe,  before  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain  licensed  it  as  a  theatre  r — I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  was  rebuilt, 
but  I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  done  to  it ;  but  our  refusal  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  construction* 

1 896.  What  I  wanted  to  clear  up  was  this :  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 

your 
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your  answer  was  that,  on  the  licence  being  refosed  as  &  nnwic  hail  by  the  Mr.  J.  K  Poumall. 
magistrates,  it  had   been  licensed  as  a  theatre  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  but      iSAoril  i8»77 
that  was  not,  as  I  understand,  tlie  case  ? — No,  the  licence  was  refnsedi  by  ut*  on 
aceonnt  of  it  contravening  the  licence,  because  tbey  bad  daocing  there  whea* 
they  were  only  licensed  for  music. 

1 897.  Mr.  Young  J]  Do  you  happen  to  remember  of  recent  years  whether  any 
of  these  music  balls,  or  public-houses  wliere  they  have  had  music  in  the  parlour, 
as  you  put  it,  have  been  burnt,  or  accidents  have  happened  from  structural  inaL- 
formatioD  ? — ^I  do  not  remember  any  such  nase. 

1 898.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  a  music  hall  being  burnt  ?  —The  Oxford 
Music  Hall  was  burnt  some  years  ago,  and  I  believe  no  accident  occurred  then ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  with  au}  certainty  upon  that  point. 


Mr.  John  HarBy  called  in;   and  Examined. 

1 899.  Chairman^  I  believe  you  are  Proprietor  of  the  Court  Theatre  ?— I  am.       Mr.  /.  Hare. 

1900.  That  theatre  is  Kcensed  by  the  Chelsea  magistrates,  and  is  not  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?— It  is  licensed  by  the  Chelsea  magistrates. 

1901.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  any  requirements  were  made  by 
the  niagistrates  at  the  time  of  the  licence  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
theatre,  or  any  inspection  made  ? — No^  not  until  the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn 
Theatre  took  place. 

1902.  When  you  first  applied  for  a  licence  there  was  no  inspection  ? — No. 

1903.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  inspection  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  Brooklyn  fire,  having  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  it? — The  Cbsir- 
man  of  the  Chelsea  magistrates  and  the  surveyor  of  the  district  inspected  ihe 
theatre,  and  made  certain  suggestions  for  alterations  which  they  thought  wouM 
be  necessary,  and  which  I  have  carried  into  execution  ;  and  subsequently  t5o  that 
the  Chairman  came,  at  my  request,  and  inspected  them  for  himself,  to  see  thaf 
they  were  properly  carried  out,  and  the  magistrates  afterwards  renewed  the- 
licence. 

1904.  The  inspection  and  those  suggestions  occurred  previously  fey  the  lieM 
renewal  of  the  licence  ? — Yes. 

1905.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  before  this  Committee  in  favour  of  all  the  theatres  and  music  halls  i«r 
London  being  placed  under  some  authority,  who  should  certEfy  as  to  the  cow- 
struciion  of  them  ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  such  a  course  ?— No  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  most  desirable  in  every  way. 

1906.  I  suppose  it  would  enable  the  managers  to  know  the  exact  couditHHHF 
on  which  their  theatres  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  obtain  a  licence,  ajjd 
would  save  the  possibility  of  ill-considered  suggestions  arising  out  of  a  panic? 
— ^^Certainly. 

1907.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  what  followed  that  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  that  regulations  such  as  are  laid  down  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  now,  or  which  might  be  then  laid  down  by  the  newly 
created  authority,  should  be  able  to  be  enforced  by  penalties,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
do  4way  with  the  necessity  of  laJcing  away  the  licence  as  the  only  punishment  r 
— I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane's  suggestion. 

igoS.  Tliat  that  would  be  a  fair  way  of  protecting  the  public,  and  pre-- 
vent  the  injustice  of  closing  the  theatre  for  a  trivial  offence? — I  think  so, 
certainly. 

1909.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  exits  which  there  are  from  the 
Court  Theatre  ? — I  made  a  memorandum  of  them ;  there  are  seven  separate  exits 
from  the  theatre. 

1910.  Are  those  exits  available  on  all  occasions,  or  are  some  of  them  exits 
which  are  only  used  in  case  of  emergency? — They  can  be  used;  they  are  all  always 
open  to  the  public,  but  they  are  not  all  of  them  used  as  a  means  of  entnince  but 
as  a  means  of  exit,  and  1  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them  by  a 
statement  on  the  programme. 

191 1.  You  have  pointed  out  on  the  programme  the  doors  which  are  avaQable 
in  case  of  fire  ? — Yes. 

0.88.  R  4  1912.  And 
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Mr.  /.  Hare.  1912.  And  those  are  more  than  the  ordinary  doors  by  which  they  reach  their 

16  ApriUS??      carriages  ? — Yes. 

igiS*  Are  those  doors  available  as  separate  exits  for  different  parts  of  the 
audience,  or  can  the  audience  all  avail  themselves  generally  of  those  doors ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  they  were  all  available  they  might  get  blocked  by  one  set  of 
audience  whilst  the  other  was  without  the  means  of  egress? — ^Theyare  not  all 
available  by  the  mass  of  the  audience.  There  are  three  separate  entrances  and 
means  of  exit  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  theatre.  That  includes  the  pit  and 
stalls. 

1914.  Those  are  distinct  from  the  outlets  of  the  other  parts  of  the  house?— 
Yes,  perfectly. 

191.5.  So  that  whilst  there  are  available  outlets  for  each  part  of  the  house, 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  blocked  by  a  sudden  rush  to  any  one  of  them? — 
No,  not  at  all. 

1916.  In  the  construction  of  the  theatre  was  the  width  of  the  passages  con- 
sidered ^-^I  think  not. 

1917.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  important  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  in  the  theatre ? — I  think  so;  I  think  it  entirely  depends  on  the  way  iu 
which  a  theatre  is  built.  Whether  the  outer  wall  of  a  theatre  is  near  a  street 
or  not.  In  some  theatres  von  have  to  go  down  a  sort  of  tunnel  to  get  into  them 
at  all,  and  in  those  cases  the  width  of  the  passages  is  of  very  great  importance, 
much  more  so  than  if  there  is  very  little  width  between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
auditorium. 

1918.  If  the  exit  is  almost  immediate,  that  difficulty  does  not  arise,  but  if 
a  long  passage  has  to  be  traversed  a  panic  might  produce  a  crush,  which  is  the 
danger  ? — Certainly. 

1919.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  with  the  other  witnesses,  that  the  danger 
arises  more  from  the  fear  than  from  the  fire  itself? — Yes. 

1920.  And  that  sufficient  exits  indifferent  parts  are  more  serviceable  than  a 
great  number  of  exits  ? — Guite  so. 

1921.  I  suppose  the  managers  of  theatres,  from  your  knowledge,  are  always 
willing  to  adopt  any  suggestions  which  are  made  to  them  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office  or  by  the  magistrates  ? — ^They  are  most  anxious  to  do  so. 

1922.  Their  responsibilities  are  very  great,  and  they  are  anxious  to  protect  the 
public  ?—  Qruite  so. 

1923.  You  see  no  objection  to  any  suggestion  which  would  make  the  con- 
struction of  future  theatres  depend  upon  a  certificate  of  particular  construction 
and  regulations,  which  could  be  enforced  for  the  maintenance  of  that  construc- 
tion and  those  regulations : — 1  think  it  is  most  important  and  most  desirable 
that  it  should  be  so. 

1924.  Would  you,  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  have  any  objection  to  that 
authority  inspecting  your  theatre  generally,  whenever  he  wanted  to  do  so  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

1925.  At  present  the  inspection,  as  I  understood  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  to  say, 
takes  place  in  his  case,  and  I  suppose  in  ihe  case  of  the  macristrates,  before  the 
licensing  day  comes  on ;  but  would  the  proprietors,  do  you  think,  object  to  the 
inspection  being  at  any  time  when  the  authority  chose  to  see  that  the  regulations 
then  laid  down  were  carried  out? — Certainly  not. 

1926.  In  fact  the  managers  will  work  heartily  with  any  authority  in  carrying 
out  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ? — Certainly.  • 

1027.  U  there  anything  more  which  you  would  like  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  question  which  has  been  submitted  to  them? — No,  I 
think  not. 

1928.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  Your  theatre  is  not  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?— No, 
it  is  not. 

1929.  Are  you  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations 
to  the  other  theatres  ? — Yes. 

1930.  Do  the  Middlesex  magistrates  at  all  insist  upon  your  compliance  with 
those  regulations?— Yes.  ^       ^ 

1931.  They  are  furnished  to  you  by  them  as  their  regulations? — ^Yes. 

1932.  Of  course  I  presume  yon  endeavour  t)  carry  them  out?— Certainly. 
^933*  D<^  your  doors  open  outwards? — Yes. 

1 934.  You  have  two  exits  from  the  dress  circle,  one  at  each  corner,  and  only 
one  is  used  at  night  ? — I  think  they  are  both  used. 

1935-  It 
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1935.  It  is  not  used  as  an  entrance,  is  it?- Only  one  is  used  as  an  en-      m.  J. Hare. 
trance.  

1936.  The  other  door  is  left  open,  but  the  passage  is  blocked  with  chairs  ?—      *^  ^P"*  '^7" 
No,  there  are  no  chairs  blocking  it. 

1937.  Have  you  water  on  from  the  mains?— Yes,  on  each  side  of  the  sta^e. 

1938.  Is  the  water  at  high  pressure  ?— Yes.  * 

1 939.  And  reaches  to  the  top  of  your  theatre  ?— Yes. 

1940.  Have  you  any  persons  specially  to  see  as  to  the  arrangements  and  pre- 
cautions  to  be  taken  against  fire  ?— We  have  a  fireman  constantly  there. 

1941.  Has  he  had  any  training  as  a  fireman  ?— Yes,  he  has  qualified  in  the 
brigade. 

1942.  Was  he  one  of  Captain  Shaw*s  men?— Yes,  he  was  one  of  Captain 
Shaw's  men. 

1943.  I  suppose  all  the  flies  are  supplied  with  hatchets  and  things  of  that 
kind  for  cutting  down  scenery  ? — Yes. 

1944.  Have  you  had  any  fire  at  all  ?  — Never. 

1945.  Do  you  use  any  naked  lights  which  hang  on  to  the  scenes  ? — We  do. 

1946.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  those  being  covered  with  wire  gauze? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  any  use  their  being  covered ;  if  they  were  covered 
with  any  amount  of  wire  that  would  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  scenery ;  as  it  is 
they  are  hung  up  above  the  head  of  anybody  walking  underneath,  and  there  is  a 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  each  one  of  those  lights  until  the  scene  is 
over.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  might  not  be  means  by  which  thev  might 
be  masked,  but  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  o&  it.  I  cannot  see  how  that  could 
be  done  without  damaging  the  efi'ect  of  the  scene ;  they  are  the  only  unmasked 
lights  in  the  theatre. 

1947.  Do  you  keep  any  portion  of  your  properties  underneath  the  stage? — 
Some  portion. 

1948.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  necessity,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  possibility  of  danger?— It  is  almost  impossible  as  my  theatre 
is  constructed  to  do  anything  else ;  that  is  to  say,  the  properties  in  use  in  the 
piece  in  performance  are  kept  there ;  nothing  else  is  kept  there,  everything  else 
is  sent  away. 

1949.  I  have  seen  theatres  where  the  space  underneath  the  stage  is  used  as 
lumber-rooms  ? — That  is  not  the  case  in  my  theatre. 

1950.  Have  you  thought  whether  an  iron  curtain  shutting  off  the  stage  from 
the  auditorium  would  be  desirable  ? — 1  have  thought  about  the  matter,  but  I 
hardly  feel  in  a  position  to  say  whether  it  would  be  a  safety  or  not.  I  very  much 
doubt  it.  I  think  any  theatre  with  entrances  properly  arranged  can  be  emptied 
considerably  under  five  minutes,  because  allowance  always  ought  to  be  made  for 
this ;  a  morning  perfoimance  in  a  theatre  is  the  best  proof  that  the  people  can 
get  out  of  a  theatre  in  about  a  third  of  the  time  they  can  when  they  are  waiting 
for  their  carriages ;  people  then  wait  about  in  the  lobbies,  and  it  always  seems 
to  them  as  if  there  were  a  great  deal  of  danger  which  there  is  not,  because  they 
could  immediately  get  away  if  they  chose. 

1951.  Mr.  Onslow.^  We  have  had  in  evidence  that  a  great  deal  of  danger 
arises  from  properties  being  on  the  top  of  the  ceiling  over  the  auditorium  ;  are 
you  aware  of  any  newly  constructed  theatre  where  such  is  the  case?— I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  room  for  that  purpose  there. 

1955.  Your  workshops  are  not  there? — No,  they  are  not. 

^953-  I  would  ask  you  if  it  is  not  possible  that  you  could  have  an  effectual  in- 
spection by  some  properly  constituted  authority  during  the  time  of  the  perform- 
ance ;  I  mean  by  that  when  the  gas  is  burnings  and  when  the  theatre  is  full? — I 
do  not  see  at  all  why  there  should  not  be  some  such  inspection  made. 

1954.  You  think  there  would  be  no  inconvenience  arising  from  that?— No,  I 
think  not. 

1955.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
a  better  inspection  than  by  day  ? — As  regards  the  arrangements  on  the  stage, 
which  would  be  where  the  danger  is  supposed  chiefly  to  arise  from,  1  may  men- 
tion that  ray  feeling  upon  the  subject  is  this,  that  if  that  were  done  by  some 
officer  from  the  fire  brigade,  a  superior  oflicer  who  from  time  to  time  came,  as  it 
were,  to  overlook  his  own  men  who  were  there,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  the  theatre  ;  it  would  be  a  very  great  nuisance  to  have  an  architect 
coming  pottering  about  behind  the  scenes,  because  it  is  in  the  gas  department 
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Mr.  J.  Man.      that  the  danger  really  arises,  and  to  see  that  the  man  there  is  properly  attending 
16  Apriri877.     ^^  ^^^  duties  is  a  thing  which  the  manager  ought  to  attend  to. 

1956.  You  have  no  objection  to  such  an  inspector  coming  at  any  time  during 
the  performance  without  giving  notice  of  any  sort  or  kind  ? — No,  certainly 
not- 

1957.  You  have  said  that  you  have  a  fire  brigade  man  always  on  duty  at  your 
theatre? — Yes. 

1958.  Is  that  always  the  case?— Yes,  at  every  theatre  jn  London. 

1959.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  by  any  means  to  render  incombustible 
the  material  used  for  scenery  ? — I  believe  that  it  is  posable  by  this  process  of 
soda,  of  which  Mr.  Henderson,  who,  I  believe,  is  going  to  be  examined  after  me, 
knows  more  than  I  do.  I  believe  he  uses  it  in  the  Criterion  and  Folly  Theatres, 
but  the  inflammable  nature  of  scenery  is  very  much  overrated  ;  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  for  a  piece  of  scenery  to  catch  fire.  The  size  and  material  used  in  preparing 
the  canvas  for  painting  renders  it  very  diflScult  to  catch  fire  in  simply  passing 
across  a  light. 

1960^  In  your  theatre,  have  you  a  brick  wall  extending  from  cellar  to  roof, 
dividing  ihe  auditorium  from  the  stage  ?— Yes,  I  think  we  have.  I  am  not  qmte 
sure,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  brickwork. 

igfir.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  told  the  Committee  that  he 
made  it  his  business  regularly  himself  to  inspect  theatres  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  ;  do  the  magistrates  who  licensed  you  make  it  their  regular  busi- 
ness to  inspect  you  periodically  ? — ^They  had  not  done  so  until  the  fire  at  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre.  I  have  only  been  manager  of  the  theatre  for  such  a  very 
short  time;  only  for  two  years.  The  Court  Theatre  was  not  inspected  when  I 
took  it  from  the  previous  manager,  but  after  the  Brooklyn  fire  the  theatre  was 
inspected,  and  certain  alterations  were  made  at  their  request. 

19^)2.  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  but  for  the  Brooklyn  fire  you  would  nevec 
have  been  inspected  at  all  ?  —I  cannot  tell,  becauj^e  I  have  not  been  in  the 
theatre  very  long  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  justices  were  in  the  habit  of 
inspectin^r  before  that  time. 

1963.  Mr.  Clifton.']  You  do  not  allow  chairs  in  your  gangways? — ^We  do 
not. 

1 964.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  making  it  a  matter  of  police  regulation  in 
case  of  chairs  being  put  in  the  gangways  ? — Not  at  all. 

1965.  Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg.]  With  regard  to  the  fireman  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  is  he  one  of  the  retir^  firemen  ;  one  who  was  under  Captain  Shaw? 
— He  retired  from  the  brigade  when  he  accepted  an  engagement  in  the  theatre. 
He  receives  no  pay  from  the  brigade  now,  but  from  the  theatre. 

1 966.  Chairman.]  Is  he  still  retmned  on  their  staflf  ?  —No,  he  is  not. 

1967.  ^\v  James  M^Garel  Hogg.]  You  said  that  you  had  a  man  stationed 
always  by  the  naked  lights ;  have  you  water  and  hydrants  and  things  ready  in 
case  of  accidents  ? — Yes. 

1968.  Sir  William  Fraser.]  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question:  There  has  been 
this  difficulty  suggested,  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  power  is  too  great  and  too 
little  ;  that  he  would  hardly  like  to  stop  the  licence  of  a  theatre,  and  I  assume 
that  the  magistrates  would  feel  the  same  hesitation,  supposing  their  regulations 
were  not  carried  out ;  may  I  ask  whether  you  have  any  suggesdon  to  make  as 
to  how  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the  magistrates  should  be  carried 
out  short  of  stopping  the  licence  of  a  theatre,  which  would  visit  a  g^reat  deal  of 
misfortune  on  a  great  many  people,  because  that  seems  to  me  a  point  which  we 
are  required  to  get  at  if  we  can  ? — I  cannot  really  offer  you  any  suggestion  on 
the  point. 

1 969.  I  did  not  catch  how  many  doors  there  are  to  your  theatre,  but  I  would 
ask  this :  At  those  means  of  exit  are  men  posted,  and  do  they  reniain  there  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  those  doors  in  cases  of  fire  or  panic  all  the  time ;  are 
they  posted  there  like  sentries  ? — Yes,  but  all  the  doors  are  now  made  to  swing 
open  both  inwards  and  outwards,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  men  stationed 
at  them. 

1970.  So  that  the  ordinary  means  of  exit  and  the  means  of  nit  in  the  case  of 
panic  are  the  same,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  men  there  because  the  doora 
open  outwards  ? — ^That  is  so. 

1071.  What  is  the  width  of  the  passages  t — About  four  feet  I  shoald  think ; 
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tbe  pafifiages  musd  the  dress  cirde  arc  about  four  feet  wide,  but  it  is  fox  a  very      ^^''  '^^  ^^^' 
short  distance  that  they  are  so  narrow  as  that ;  they  get  wider.  ^ 

1 972.  J  tMnk  tliis  is  a  feir  question  to  put :  Do  not  you  think  that  in  theatres  ^     '^^* 

and  places  of  amuseoMot  tiiere  would  be  a  more  effective  inspection  if  tl^  in* 
spector  were  sent  at  a  time  when  his  visit  was  uot  anticipated  r — Certainly 
I  do. 

*973-  I  b^ive  heard  that  the  present  practice  is  that  the  managers  know  when 
the  inspector  is  coming,  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  better  plan  that  the  manager 
should  not  know  ? — Certainly. 

1974.  You  mentioned  this  preparation  of  tungstate  of  soda ;  that  I  believe  has 
been  tried  as  regards  the  dresses  particularly  ;  some  people  say  that  it  interferen 
with  the  colours,  but  I  have  heard  that  that  particular  preparation  is  very  useful 
in  preventing  both  dresses  and  scenery  from  catching  fire  ? — It  is. 

1975-  I  think  you  agree  that  these  chairs  or  seats  whicli  fall  over  in  the  pas- 
sages which  are  not  otherwise  occupied  are  very  objectionable  in  case  of  fire  or 
flame? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1976.  Mr.  LocJce.']  You  say  there  are  three  exits  to  get  out  of  the  theatre  ? — 
There  are  sevem 

1977*  In  what  parts  of  the  buHdiug  are  those  seven  openings  r — There  are 
three  which  would  be  avdlable  for  the  audience  occupying  the  ground-floor  of 
the  theatre,  the  stalls,  and  the  pit,  but  only  to  be  used  by  the  stalls  on  occasion 
of  emergency.  I  have  had  an  extra  opening  made  from  the  stalls  through  the 
pit  by  which  the  occupants  can  get  out  if  they  choose. 

1978.  Then  from  the  front  into  the  street  there  is  only  one  ?— Those  three  exits 
are  ail  into  tbe  front. 

1979.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  whatever  part  of  the  tlieatre  they  come  from  they 
come  to  the  front,  and  tb^y  get  out  every  one  of  tbem  ? — Yes,  e^exj  one  of  them 
except  the  carriage  entrance. 

1980.  Would  not  tliere  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  all  those  persons  coming 
to  one  spot  to  come  out  r — No,  because  they  do  not  coiue  together  until  they 
get  into  the  street ;  those  six  exits  are  perfectly  distinct  and  some  distance  from 
each  other ;  if  there  was  a  panic  in  the  street  there  might  be  a  crowd,  but  there 
is  perfect  freedom  to  get  separately  to  those  means  of  exit. 

1981.  But  those  pei^QBS  coming  out  would  be  all  at  one  spot  to  get  out  of  the 
place  ? — Yes.  ' 

1982.  That  would  be  a  difficulty,  would  it  not? — I  think  not. 

19«S3.  With  regard  to  the  larger  theatres,  are  there  not  four  sides  to  some  of 
them  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  in  many  theatres. 

1984.  Therefore  if  there  were  any  difficulty  about  getting  away,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  if  they  could  g^t  away  in  all  directions,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an  advantage,  no  doubt. 

1985.  Your  theatre  opens  to  the  east,  does  it  not? — It  does, 

1986.  In  the  large  theatres  that  were  established  years  ago,  had  people  not 
an  opportunity,  supposing  there  was  a  fire,  of  going  out  on  the  four  sides  ?-^0n 
more  than  one,  certainly. 

1987.  Take  Drury  Lane,  fur  instance;  there  woold  be  exits  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  and  the  persons  who  were  in  that  theatre  would  be  able  to  get 
out  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

1988.  Now  the  theatres  which  have  been  built  lately  are,  generally  speaking, 
all  covered  round,  with  the  exception  of  one  side  ? — I  think  they  are. 

1989.  That  arises  from  its  being  very  difficult  to  get  a  space  which  is  not 
covered  by  other  houses ;  but,  generally  speaking,  all  new  houses  have  only  one 
side  open  ? — 'Ibat  is  so* 

1990.  Mr.  Young. 'l  I  understand  that  when  people  all  come  out  in  front 
tliey  are  not  mixed  up  together  until  they  are  in  the  street?— That  is  so. 

1991.  1  hey  are  in  separate  passages  until  then? — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

1992.  Those  passages  you  spoke  of  are  only  about  four  feet  wide? — A  few  of 
them  are  only  aS)o«t  four  feet  wide,  but  they  vary^ 

1993.  Do  aU  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  get  wider  as  you  get  nearer  the  street  ? 

—They  do.  .        ^  t^      ,^ 

1994.  Mr.  Haper.']  Have  you  printed  regulations  issued  to  you  by  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  ?— Yes,  a  copy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  xegulations. 

1995.  Yoiff  theatfe  is  only  inspected  once  a  year,  is  it?— Only  once  a 
year.  ^ 
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Mr.  J.  Hare.         1 996.  And  then  inquiry  is  made  with  reference  to  whether  the  regulations 
16  April  1877      ^^®  carried  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1 997.  Are  the  seven  exits  used  every  time  the  theatre  is  opened ;  are  they 
perfectly  knovirn  to  the  public?— They  are  perfectly  knovm  and  used.  The 
seven  include  the  stage  entrance. 

1998.  That  is  not  in  the  front? — No,  it  is  not- 

1999.  Mr.  Kinnaird.]  Where  does  the  stage  entrance  go  to;  does  that 
lead  to  the  front?— No,  that  goes  to  the  side,  just  opposite  the  railway 
station. 

2000.  What  number,  when  fuU,  does  your  theatre  hold  in  round  num- 
bers?— Eight  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  that  is  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
theatre. 

2001.  And  you  say,  on  an  emergency,  under  five  minutes  would  clear  it? — 
Under  five  minutes. 

200-2.  What  is  the  ordinary  time  that  the  people  get  out  in,  in  a  quiet  time  ? 
I  should  think  that  the  theatre  is  cleared  in  from  10  to  12  minutes,  including 
people  waiting  for  their  carriages. 

2003.  You  consider  that  you  have  unusual  facilities  for  emptying  ? — ^Yes,  I 
have  titaed  the  theatre  emptying  in  the  morning  when  we  have  had  the  largest 
houses,  and  it  has  been  under  four  minutes,  that  was  without  waiting  for  their 
carriages. 

2004.  Chairman^]  What  you  represented  to  the  Committee  was  that  those 
exits  of  yours  are  absolute  deliveries  on  to  the  street  without  any  vestibule  where 
people  congregated,  and  that  the  width  of  the  street  enables  them  to  pass  away 
immediately  ? — That  is  so. 

2005.  I  think  you  stated,  in  answer  to  the  honourable  Baronet,  that  you  did 
not  see  any  way  of  suggesting  another  penalty,  than  that  of  removing  the 
licence,  but  would  not  the  police  pt* nalties  for  breaches  of  the  regulations  laid 
down  be  an  intermediate  way  of  dealing  with  managers  instead  of  having  only 
one  way  as  now  of  taking  the  licence  away  ? — Guite  so. 

2006.  That  would  be  an  intermediate  way  of  keeping  the  regulations  enforced 
in  a  theatre  ? — Quite  so. 

2007.  Mr.  Hardy. 1  When  you  say  the  theatre  is  emptied  in  four  minutes,  do 
you  mean  that  the  auditorium  is  cleared,  or  that  the  audience  are  quite  off  the 
premises  ? — They  are  off  the  premises  entirely. 


Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

Mr.  A.  Henderion.      2008.  Chaiiman.']  I  BELIEVE  you  are  the  Proprietor  of  the  Criterion  and 
"~  Folly  Theatres  ? — I  am. 

2009.  The  Criterion  is  one  of  the  most  recently  constructed  theatres,  is  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  last  constructed. 

2010.  As  such  did  the  Lord  Chamberlain  require  an  inspection  of  its  con- 
struction before  the  licence  issued  ? — Yes. 

2011.  And  in  that  construction  you  have  complied  with  suggestions  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  with  regard  to  exits  and  the  means  of  clearing  the  house  in 
a  certain  time  in  case  of  panic,  and  other  suggestions  with  regard  to  construc- 
tion which  were  placed  before  you  r — The  theatre  was  licensed  before  I  took 
it ;  it  had  been  opened  about  two  years  before  I  became  the  lessee  of  the  theatre, 
and  I  believe  many  alterations  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

2012.  And  the  inspection  has  tnken  place  since  you  have  been  the  pro- 
prietor ?— Every  year,  before  the  licensing  day,  the  theatre  is  always  in- 
spected. 

2013.  Have  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  been  made  to  you  since  this 
Brooklyn  fire,  which  has  excited  the  public  attention? —None  for  the  Criterion 
Theatre. 

2014.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  modes  of  egress  from  the 
theatre,  and  the  number  of  exits  that  there  are  for  the  public?— The  principal 
exit  and  entrance  to  the  Criterion  is  from  Piccadilly,  a  very  wide  entrance  ;  I 
should  think  it  is  neariy  10  feet  to  the  stairway. 

2015.  Is 
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2015.  Is  there  a  long  passage  ?— 'It  is  down  stairs  for  some  distance ;  the  stalls  Mr.  A.  Henderson. 
and  dress  circle  come  by  way  of  Piccadillj.  ^g  ADriri877 

2016.  Do  they  come  by  separate  exits  r — They  both  enter  by  one  passage,  and 
that  passage  is  fireproof,  and  that  passage,  I  presume,  will  hold  absolutely  the 
whole  audience  from  those  two  portions  of  the  theatre. 

2017.  That  passage  being  tire-proof,  where  the  audience  could  remain  long 
after  the  theatre  was  on  fire  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves  ? — Quite  so  ;  then 
the  pit  and  gallery  enter  from  Jermyn-street,  at  the  back,  with  equally  wide 
entrances. 

2018.  And  with  passages  constructed  of  fire-proof  material? — ^The  passages 
are  made  of  fire-proof  material. 

2019.  Have  you  considered  the  time  it  takes  to  empty  your  theatre?— As 
Mr.  Hare  has  told  the  Committee,  the  morning  performances  are  very  different 
from  those  at  nighr,  ladies  not  taking  ofi*  their  bonnets,  but  going  straight  into 
the  street ;  I  have  had  the  theatre  cleared  and  emptied  in  2^  minutes,  or  3 
minutes  at  most,  whereas  in  the  evening  the  ladies  wait  for  their  bonnets  in 
the  clouk-room,  and  the  gentlemen  hang  about  the  passages  until  the  ladies 
come. 

2020.  But  still  the  same  history  practically  describes  what  would  take  place 
in  case  of  fire,  that  the  outlets  would  empty  the  theatre  very  rapidly  r — The 
theatre  might  be  emptied  in  two  minutes  I  should  think. 

2021.  What  number  does  your  theatre  hold? — I  should  think  the  entire 
house  would  hold  660. 

2022.  Have  you  not  got  a  curtain  in  the  Criterion  such  as  they  have  got 
abroad  in  some  theatres,  namely,  an  iron  curtain  or  a  wire  gauze  curtain  ? — 
No. 

2023.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  lo  them? — That  they  are  utterly 
worthless;  if  a  fire  took  place  an  iron  curtain  would  burn  as  quickly  as  a  calico 
curtain  ;  the  moment  the  heat  comes  upon  the  iron  it  is  gone  at  once. 

2024.  You  do  not  think  that  an  iron  curtain  would  be  any  protection,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  add  to  the  panic  if  let  down  ? — I  conceive  that  a  tire  in 
a  theatre  during  a  performance  is  an  absolute  imp>ossibility  ;  it  is  panic  that  you 
have  to  guard  against;  if  you  dropped  the  iron  curtain  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  performance  it  would  create  a  panic  immediately. 

2025.  Still  that  fire  which  created  the  panic  recently  at  Brooklyn  took  place 
during  the  performance? — It  did. 

2026.  And  what  you  would  represent  is,  that  the  managers  should,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  property,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
have  firemen  on  duty  during  the  performance,  to  protect  it  from  a  fire  taking 
place  at  that  time  r — Yes ;  the  Brooklyn  theaire  was  not  so  protected ;  I  know 
the  Brooklyn  theatre  pretty  well ;  my  company  has  played  in  the  Brooklyn 
theatre  three  times. 

2027.  Have  you  hydrants  in  the  Criterion?— Yes;  we  have  hydrants  from 
the  main  at  the  Criterion. 

2028.  With  high  pressure  ? — With  high  pressure. 

2029.  As  Mr.  Hare  has  told  the  Committee  he  does,  do  you  employ  a  man  as 
fireman  who  has  had  experience? — Yes. 

2030.  Is  he  also  one  who  was  trained  by  Captain  Shaw  ? — He  was  one  of 
Captain  Shaw's  men. 

2031.  I  suppose  you  would  represent  what  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  stated  the 
other  day,  that  the  carpenter's  cap  was  perhaps  as  good  security  as  a  fireman  at 
the  commencement  of  a  fire  ;  he  puts  it  out  immediately  in  that  simple  way  ? — 
Yes,  the  servants  are  properly  drilled  in  the  theaire ;  the  carpenter  is  the  head, 
and  in  my  theatre  in  the  case  of  a  -fire  or  panic  they  have  all  their  separate 
duties  to  attend  to. 

2032.  They  are  not  only  taught  the  duty,  but  they  are  actually  rehearsed  in 
them  ? — They  are  actually  rehearsed ;  every  person  knows  his  special  duty  in  case 
of  accident. 

2033.  Mr.  Hare  stated  that  you  were  acquainted  with  and  used  w  chemicd 
preparation  for  making  scenery  incombustible  ? — Yes,  tungstate  of  soda.  When 
the  canvas  is  new,  if  you  saturate  it  with  the  tungstate  of  soda,  it  will  not  burn 
at  all ;  it  will  merely  smoulder ;  it  will  make  it  almost  fire«proof,  but  you  cannot 
make  wood  fire-proof. 

0.88.  8  3  2034.  You 
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Mr.  A.  Hmtdermm.       2034.  Yoii  have  adopted  that  with  regard  to  jrour  scenery  ? — Yes ;  I  have 

T~T"  g,^      applied  it  to  all  the  new  scenery. 

P    i»77.         203  5^  The  seeaery  is  a  preparation  of  water  colour  r  -It  is  primed  with  size, 

and  that  makes  it  uniDfiammable^     You  can  turn  a  jet  of  gas  on  to  a  scene  and 

it  will  not   bum ;  it  will  f^]mply  smoulder  through  and  it  will  go  out  imm^ 

dialely. 

2036.  The  material  which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  canvas 
makes  it  to  a  certain  extent  uninflammable  ?— ^It  does,  but  it  becomes  very  dry 
after  a  certain  time  in  the  great  heat  that  it  is  exposed  to. 

2037.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  quite  sure  that  if  this 
preparation  when  applied  to  canvas  makes  it  incombustible,  it  might  not  also 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  wood? — It  does  to  a  certain  extent:,  but  you  can 
saturate  the  canvas,  whereas  you  can  only  put  it  on  the  surface  of  wood  as  you 
would  a  coat  of  paint,  and  if  fire  were  applied  to  it  it  would  burn  through,  of 
course,  in  a  short  time. 

2038.  But  if  protected  for  a  short  time  it  would  be  of  service,  would  it  not, 
as  allowing  an  opportunity  of  clearing  your  house,  as  far  as  the  public  safety  is 
concerned? — Quite  so  ;  it  would  be  of  service. 

2039.  With  regard  to  your  other  theatre,  the  Folly,  will  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee the  principle  of  its  construction ;  that  theatre  is  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  also,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  altered  the  theatre  from  the  Old  Cbiuing 
Cross  Theatre  in  last  August,  and  the  alterations  were  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  upon  his  suggestion. 

2040.  With  regard  to  the  means  of  egress  from  that  theatre,  are  they  equally 
good  with  those  from  the  Criterion  ? — The  theatre  is  very  different  from  the 
Criterion  :  the  Criterion  is  much  further  from  the  street,  whereas  the  Folly  is 
only  17  feet  from  the  streeit  into  the  auditorium  ;  that  is  all  the  distance  you 
have  to  pass  through. 

2041.  How  many  exits  have  you  ? — ^There  are  five  from  the  house ;  the  dress 
circle  and  stalls  would  hold  100  each ;  that  is,  200  persons,  and  they  have  each 
a  separate  entrance  leading  into  a  vestibule  17  feet  wide  ;  and  the  entrance  from 
the  staircase  is  nearly  5  feet  wide,  and  from  the  dress  circle  I  think  about  4  feet, 
3  or  4  feet  4  inches  ;  the  two  entrances  lead  into  a  vestibule  17  feet  wide  ;  in 
fact,  17  feet  square  you  may  say,  and  that  is  close  to  the  street. 

2042.  And  how  many  eicit  doors  are  there  from  that  into  tlie  street  ? — One 
large  wide  door;  the  entrance  door  into  the  street  is  10  or  11  feet  wide.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  not  more.  Then  the  pit  and  gallery  have 
separate  exits  into  a  passage  5  feet  wide. 

2043.  Is  that  passage  of  the  same  width  all  through? — It  is  under  in  some 
portions.     Tl^  narrowest  part  of  that  passage  would  be  5  feet  wide. ' 

2044.  Is  that  towards  the  theatre  ? — I  think  the  narrowest  pcnrtion  of  it  would 
be  nearer  the  street,  but  there  are  turns  in  the  passage. 

2045.  Still  there  is  that  element  of  danger  in  it,  that  a  large  number  of  people 
being  let  into  it  are  squeezed  together  at  one  part?— That  is  upstairs,  so  tliat 
there  is  that  advantage. 

2046.  Is  that  on  Sie  level  of  the  street? — It  is  below,  and  they  come  up  to 
that  level. 

2047.  So  that  the  pressure  is  not  so  great  as  if  the  pressure  were  downwards  ? 
— If  the  pressure  were  from  people  pushing  down  behind,  1  think  it  would,  be 
more  dangerous. 

2048.  Do  you  take  the  same  precautions  at  the  Folly  Theatre  as  you  do  at 
the  Criterion  ? — Yes,  almost  more,  because  when  1  took  it  a  few  months  ago 
it  was  almost  destitute  of  scenery,  and  I  have  had  everything  new  put  in 
there. 

2049.  So  tl)e  public  have  three  entrances  distinct  from  each  other;  there  is 
an  exit  with  a  couple  of  streams  pouring  into  a  vestibule  of  17  feet  square,  and 
two  other  exits  emptying  other  parts  of  the  house,  each  of  them  five  feet  wide? 
— No,  the  pit  and  gallery  both  come  into  the  same;  but  this  is  a  very  small 
theatre ;  altogether  it  would  only  hold  shout  550  persons. 

2050.  What  leads  into  them  ? — ^A  atone  staircase  all  fire-prooL  The  entrances 
to  the  pit  and  gallery  are  fire-proof. 

2051*  The  same  security  exists  at  that  theatre  as  at  the  Criterion,  namely, 
fire-proof  exits  for  the  audience  ? — Yes ;  before  the  license  was  granted  (it  was 
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formerly  known  as  Woodin's  Theatre)   that  was  iMisted  upon,   so  that  the  M»«  i-  Senderton. 
persons  in  the  front  would  be  safe  from  fire;  so  that  if  there  were  a  fire  in     le^XISTiSvy. 
front,  if,  for  eacaraple,  the  Beefsteak  Club  were  on  fire,  the  people  in  the  pit 
could  get  out  quite  safely. 

2052.  Has  the  tiieaire  a  bouse  in  front  of  it,  between  it  and  the  street? — 
There  is  a  shop  in  one  portion  of  the  theatre,  and  a  shop  with  one  room  in  front 
aboTe  it. 

2053.  What  are  the  other  exits  which  you  describe  as  being  available  beyond 
tiiose  two  ? — There  are  two  pit  exits ;  one  the  exit  from  the  vestibule  into  the 
street,  which  you  may  almost  calculate  as  two  ;  it  was  two  until  I  altered  it. 

2054.  I  understand  you  to  i^ate  that  there  were  three  exits  from  the  theatre? 
— There  are  five  exits  from  the  theatre,  but  there  are  only  two  large  exits  into 
the  streets.     There  is  an  exit  from  the  stage  separate  altogether. 

2055.  Really  there  are  two  doors  on  the  street ;  one  of  them  serving  for  the 
gallery  and  the  pit,  and  the  other  serving  for  the  rest  of  the  house  ? — The  stalls 
and  the  dress  circle  use  one  exit,  and  the  pit  and  gallery  use  the  other. 

2056.  You  heard  the  evidence,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Hare  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  that  an  authority  should  be  appointed  who 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  theatres  and 
music  halls  in  the  metropolis;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that?— In  my 
opinion  that  is  very  desirable. 

2057.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  regulations  laid  down  with  regard 
to  construction  being  enforceable  by  penalties  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

2058.  In  fact  it  would  give  the  managers  of  theatres  a  knowledge  of  \that 
they  had  to  comply  with  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  such  a 
system. 

2059.  ^^^9  ^y  ^tisfpng  the  puUic  mind,  would  remove  much  of  this  panie 
legislation? — It  would  assist  very  much  in  doing  so. 

2060.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to  suggest  as  part  of  your 
evidence  before  the  Committee  r — I  would  suggest  something  which  occurs  to 
me  as  a  very  excellent  mode  of  getting  rid  of  panics  in  theatres^  because  I 
think  fire  is  a  myth  ;  it  has  never  occurred  before  whilst  the  audience  were  in ; 
fires  have  occurred  while  the  audience  were  not  in.  I  would  suggest  this  as 
being  of  some  assistance  in  a  case  of  panic :  if  there  were  the  slightest  alarm 
in  a  theatre  no  doubt  the  audience  would  get  on  to  their  feet  and  make  a  rush 
for  the  door  naturally.  I  am  speaking  rather  against  my  own  interest,  because 
it  would  be  an  extra  expense ;  but  the  manager  might  employ  old  soldiers,  or 
commissionaires,  who,  I  suppose,  are  old  soldiers,  in  each  part  of  the  house; 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the  word  of  com^ 
mand ;  they  could  do  a  good  deal  in  allaying  any  difficulty  ;  they  could,  at  all 
events,  break  the  crowd,  and  assist  in  stopping  them  from  rushing. 

2061.  What  you  would  suggest  is  that  it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  pro- 
prietors to  employ  a  certain  number  of  men  as  a  staff  for  regulating  the  exits  of 
the  people  ?— Exactly. 

2062.  Those  men  would  be  employ^  in  reg-ulating  them  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  would  get  accustomed  to  it  in  case  oi'  danger? — Yes;  I  think  that 
men  of  that  sort  in  uniform  would  have  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the 
public. 

2063.  If  any  regulations  were  made  making  these  poliee  regulations,  and 
liable  to  penalties,  you  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  certain  penalties  for 
disobeying  instmctions  of  this  kind  ? — I  would. 

2064.  Do  you  think  that  the  managers  of  theatres  could  practically  regulate 
the  outflow  of  the  people  in  that  way  } — ^Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
service  in  a  ease  of  panic. 

2065.  Mr.  Kinnaird.^  I  gathered  from  your  evidence  that  you  thought  the 
Lord  Chamberlain*s  department  were  tolerably  actire  ?— *I  find  them  so ;  they 
are  tolerably  active  with  me  at  all  events. 

2066.  And  efficient  in  suggestion  ? — ^Very  moch  so  indeed. 

2067.  At  the  same  time  you  would  have  no  objection,  I  think,  if' there  were 
apparently  a  more  useful  and  practicri  superviaum  ? — I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  is  required  at  lUl. 

2068.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
tiieir  staff  of  surveyors  would  be  efficient  ia  that  direction? — I  have  not  given 
consideration  to  that  matter,  and  could  not  give  an  opinkm  upon  it. 

0.88*  s  4  2069.  Mr. 
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Mr.  A.  Henderson.      2069.  Mr.  Forsyth.']    Wifli  regard  to  what  you  suggested   about  commis- 
16  April  1877.     sionaires,  did  I  rightly  understand  that  you  would  have  commissionaires  every 
evening  in  extra  numbers  in  the  theatres? — Yes;    they  might  be  used  in  the 
capacity  of  checktakers. 

2070.  I  want  to  know  what  advantage  there  would  be  in  having  commis- 
sionaires in  case  a  fire  broke  out ;  as  you  say  there  would  be  a  great  fright  and 
everyone  of  the  audience  would  rush  to  the  door,  what  good  would  the  com- 
missionaires do  ? — I  think  they  would  have  a  considerable  influence, being  powerful 
men  in  uniform  and  accustomed  to  command.  In  the  ordinary  way  the  check- 
takers  would  run  away. 

207 1 .  Do  you  think  commissionaires  would  have  the  slightest  command  over 
a  frightened  crowd? — I  think  they  might  assist  in  checking  a  panic  at  all 
events. 

2072.  Mr.  Hat/ter.^  Would  they  regulate  the  exit  of  the  people  on  ordinary 
occasions  ? — They  might,  and  I  should  think  they  would.  I  think  if  they  were 
considered  of  any  value  at  all  they  should  be  used  as  ordinary  checktakers,  and 
they  would  also  be  of  some  use  in  regulating  the  exit  of  the  audience. 

2073.  I  suppose  that  your  opinion  is  that  audiences  are  very  unwilling  to  be 
controlled? — I  have  been  for  25  or  26  years  a  manager  of  a  theatre,  but  I  have 
never  experienced  a  panic  at  all ;  therefore  I  am  not  an  authority  upon  that 
point. 

2074.  It  is  the  practice,  is  it  not,  in  theatres  in  Paris  to  employ  such  men  j' — 
Yes,  I  believe  there  are  some  used  there,  but  it  is  not  much  the  practice 
here. 

2075.  Mr.  Locke.']  With  regard  to  the  Criterion,  you  say  that  below  there  are 
these  fire-proof  passages  ;  are  those  covered  with  iron  r — Those  are  built  of  brick 
arches. 

2076.  Is  that  arch  very  thick? — I  believe  it  is  very  substantial. 

2077.  Supposing  there  was  anything  fell  from  above,  would  it  probably,  after 
it  went  through  the  top  of  this  arch,  go  upon  people's  heads  ? — I  cannot  answer 
you  that  question. 

2078.  All  you  can  tell  is,  that  the  place  where  people  have  to  walk  through  is 
covered  over  with  brick  arches  ? — Yes. 

2079.  What  the  thickness  is  you  cannot  say  ? — 1  do  not  know. 

2080.  Do  you  know. what  is  put  on  the  top  of  it? — The  building  of  the 
Criterion  is  upon  it ;  the  back  portion  of  the  building  leading  into  Jermyn- 
street  is  built  on  part  of  it,  and  the  large  buffet,  I  believe,  is  over  another  part 
of  it. 

2081.  What  is  the  depth  that  people  have  to  walk  along  from  the  street! — I 
should  think  it  is  from  30  to  35  feet. 

2082.  Is  that  under  ground? — Yes. 

2083.  What  would  be  the  length  ? — It  is  not  one  long  passage ;  it  winds 
round. 

2084.  Is  that  upon  the  ground  ? — It  leads  to  the  ground-floor. 

2085.  You  say  that  the  passage  is  covered  with  brick  arches? — ^Yes. 

2086.  Is  it  level? — You  are  going  down  stairs  all  the  time,  but  round 
about. 

2087.  Who  are  the  people  that  go  down  this  passage? — The  pit  audience ; 
they  have  separate  entrances  from  Jermyn-street  at  the  back. 

2088.  Where  do  the  rest  go  r — From  Piccadilly  through  a  similar  entrance, 
also  fire-proof. 

2089.  Then  they  must  go  down  ? — Certainly,  they  must  go  down. 

2090^  Are  those  places  in  the  same  level  as  the  stage  r — When  they  are  upon 
the  ground-floor,  of  course  they  are  level  with  the  stage. 

2091.  If  there  was  a  fire  the  only  place  they  could  run  out  into  would  be  intQ 
this  passage  ? — Yes. 

2092.  Is  that  the  only  place  they  could  get  out  ?—  The  entrances  are  exceed* 
ingly  wide,  and  very  numerous. 

2093.  Do  the  entrances  which  have  been  built  in  this  way  go  into  the 
restaurant  ? — No  ;  it  is  quite  a  separate  building. 

2094.  You  do  not  go  up  the  same  height  to  the  street  ? — No  ;  in  entering  the 
theatre  you  go  down  stairs  immediately,  and  when  you  leave  the  theatre  you 
come  upstairs  to  the  street. 

2095,  How 
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2095.  How  do  you  get  out  to  get  into  the  street? — ^You   must  come  up-  Mr.  A. Henderswu 
stairs.  ^  a    tt  ^ 

2096.  You  might  be  burnt  there  r— That  is  all  fireproof;  in  fact,  the  theatre      *^  ^^^  *^77- 
itself  is  fireproof;  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre  is  also  a  fireproof  building. 

2097.  What  covers  the  theatre  itself? — It  is  under  the  vestibule  of  the 
Criterion. 

2098.  How  is  it  covered  r — I  cauuot  tell  you  what  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre 
IS  made  of. 

2ogq.  The  theatre  could  be  set  on  fire,  could  it  not? — If  you  tried  to  set  it 
on  fire,  perhaps  you  could  do^so^ 

2100.  If  the  theatre  caught  fire  would  the  passages  stop  it? — ^The  persons  in 
the  theatre  could  leave  the  theatre  and  go  into  the  fireproof  passages,  and  then 
bv  shutting  the  door  you  would  inclose  the  fire  in  the  theatre. 

2101.  What  distance  have  you  to  go  from  the  theatre  along  those  passages 
to  get  into  the  streets? — From  tlie  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre  is  from  30 
to  35  feet. 

2102.  What  part  of  the  place  dd  you  pass  through  going  through  this  35  feet 
to  go  down  ?— It  is  the  same  passage  whether  they  go  up  or  down. 

2103.  Is  it  all  fireproof? — Yes. 

2104.  Is  it  all  tireproof -with  the  exception  of  the  theatre  itself  where  the 
acting  is  going  on  ? — Yes. 

2105.  It  might  catch  fire  there? — ^Yes;  but  there  is  ample  exit  for  the 
persons  in  the  theatre  if  it  were  to  catch  fire,  and  the  moment  they  are  outside 
they  arc  in  fire-proof  passages;  it  is  the  safest  theatre  in  London. 

2106.  Sir  fVilUam  Fraser.]  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  an  iron  curtain  to 
be  let  down  in  case  of  fire,  and  I  think  you  say  that  would  be  quite  useless  ? — 
It  has  proved  so. 

2107.  It  would  create  a  panic  and  would  not  stop  the  fire?  -It  would  create 
a  panic  undoubtedly. 

2108.  I  happen  to  recollect  that  in  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  London,  I 
think  it  was  Drury  Lane,  the  one  that  was  burned  down,  they  had  an  iron 
curtain?-— I  do  not  recollect  that. 

2109.  I  recollect  thai  in  the  prologue,  when  the  theatre  was  opened,  a  lady 
gave  these  Unes,  speaking  of  the  iron  curtain,  and  pointing  to  it  there— 

**  Fire,  we  assure  our  generous  benefactors. 
Will  only  burn  the  scenery  and  the  actors." 

And  that  theatre  was  within  a  very  few  years  burnt  to  the  ground,  in  spite  of 
that  iron  curtain  ;  there  must  have  been  an  iron  curtain  or  the  lady  could  not 
have  said  that ;  however,  it  would  merely  give  a  false  idea  of  security,  in  your 
opinion?-  Quite  so;  an  iron  ciiriain  would  create  a  |)anic  rather  than  otherwise. 

2110.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance,  though  there 
might  be  some  little  expense  attached  to  it,  that  at  each  exit,  and  at  each 
hydrant,  there  should  be  a  man  posted  to  attend  to  it? — There  is  a  man  at  each 
hydrant,  a  man  specially  appointed  to  work  it,  and  all  the  sub-servants  of  the 
eetablishment  are  put  under  his  control. 

2111.  With  regard  to  the  doors,  do  not  you  think  that  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  it  would  b.e  a  good  thing  to  have  a  man  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  these  were  clear?— That  was  what  I  was  proposing  with  regard  to  the 
commissionaire.  I  thought  that  men  who  had  been  in  the  army,  who  had  been 
there  used  to  control  and  to  orders  being  given,  would  be  more  likely  to  allay 
a  panic  than  ordinary  men.  r  /•     ^ 

2112.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  theatre  when  there  has  been  an  alarm  ot  hre  ? 
— Yes,  in  Manchester  this  year.  1     •       . 

2113.  fSo  was  I  on  one  occasion  when  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  was  playmg  m 
''  A  Game  of  Speculation  ;"  the  people  rose  with  the  greatest  possible  quietness ; 
he  came  forward  and  said  there  was  no  danger  ;  but  I  assume  that  if  anything 
like  flames  or  scenery  were  seen  on  fire  there  would  be  a  very  jrreat  rush  r— 
Yes  ;  the  press  can  do  a  great  deal  to  allay  excitement  if  they  would  teach 
people  to  leave  a  place  quietly  on  an  alarm  of  fire;  but  since  the  fire  at 
Brooklyn  they  have  done  everything  they  can  to  alarm  the  public. 

2114.  You  do  not  think  anything  else  can  he  doner— No;  I  think  the  idea 
of  forming  a  body  of  men  or  anybody  to  go  in  advance  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain is  unnecessary.    When  once  a  theatre  is  licensed,  assuming  it  is  a  capable 

88  T  theatre. 
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Tib. A.  MwrndsrsoH.  theatre,  and  ought  to  be  lioeii«ed,  then  the  whole  thing  is  done;  you  do  not 

want  anything  further.     I  do  not  think  the  examination  of  that  theatre  as  Mr. 

16  Aprfl  i§77.     Phipps  said,  two  or  thrw,  or  four  limes  a  year,  is  necessary  at  all, 

2115.  I  believe  this  preparation  of  soda,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
tongstate  of  soda,  is  not  difficult  to  us©  ? — Yes,  as  regards  scenery  you  can 
use  it  upon  new  scenery,  but  you  cannot  use  it  upon  old  scenery. 

2116.  You  could  not  use  it  with  silk  or  satin  dresses,  I  suppose? — No,  ooly 
upon  the  lighter  dresses.  You  could  use  it  upon  the  others,  but  it  would  spoil 
them. 

2117.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  technical  trouble?— 7-That  is  all. 

2118.  Mr.  Ho^dyJ]  The  Ck>mmittee  have  a  very  elaborate  set  of  rules  before 
them  ;  do  you  know  whether  they  are  strictly  attended  to  ia  theatres  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

2119.  For  insiance,  do  you  get  an  ample  water  supply  with  hose  and  pipes  ? 
—Yes. 

2114O.  Are  your  footlights  protected  by  wire  guards: — In  neither  of  my 
theatres  are  the  footlights  protected  by  wire.  *  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations, 

2121.  In  point  of  fact,  these  rules  are  not  altogether  attended  to  ;  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane's  inspection,  you  do  not  attend  to  that?— I  do  not  attend 
to  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  because  in  all  our  rehearsals  our  com« 
pany  are  rehearsed  four  feet  from  the  footlights. 

21-22.  But  surely  a  mechanical  anranirement  is  safer,  because  if  a  woman  is 
dancing  she  might  turn  her  foot  and  come  within  the  range  of  the  lights  without 
being  aware  of  it  ? — There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done,  except  that 
it  casts  a  shadow  upon  the  scenes  behind. 

•2123.  It  seems  that  these  rules  may  be  unobserved  in  two  theatres  without 
Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  finding  it  out? — 1  am  not  aware  that  it  is  not  absent  in  a 
great  number  of  theatres. 

2124.  Mr.  Clifton.']  You  told  the  Committee  that  it  was  objectionable  that 
chairs  should  be  placed  in  the  gangways? — I  think  it  is  very  dangerous. 

2125.  Would  you  be  surprised  10  hear  that  the  public  have  sometimes  been 
offered  chairs  in  your  theatre  ? — I  offered  some  members  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain's  office  some  chairs  one  night. 

2126.  I  went  the  other  night  to  the  Criterion  and  was  oflfered  a  chair? — I 
have  four  chairs  in  the  stalls  ;  there  is  a  part  of^the  stalls  where  we  have  space 
for  chairs,  but  they  ought  to  be  permanent  iron  chairs.  I  have  offered  chairs 
to  some  members  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  when  they  have  come 
late,  but  they  have  always  declined  them. 

2127.  You  object  to  anything  which  is  moveable? —Anything  which  i* 
moveable  is  bad  in  a  panic. 

2128.  Do  you  use  the  lime  light? — Yes. 

2129.  Do  you  keep  a  gas-holder  in  the  cellar  of  the  theatre  ? — No,  we  have  it 
imported  into  the  theatre  by  bags;  a  regular  man  has  the  control  of  that  de- 
partment ;  1  do  not  use  it  in  the  Criterion  at  all  at  present. 

2130.  Sir  Henry  Peek.^  Did  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  had  a  regular 
fireman  to  each  of  your  theatres  ? — Yes. 

2131.  Mr.  Hare  told  the  Committee  that  he  had  one  at  his  tlieatre  too? — 
Yes. 

2132.  But  Mr.  Robinson,  when  he  was  asked,  **  In  what  proportion  of  the 
theatres  a  fireman  was  kept,"  answered,  **  Perhaps  in  five  or  six  throughout 
London  ;*'  that  surely  cannot  be  right  ?— I  think  it  is  right. 

2133.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  have  hit  upon  three  out  of  the  five  or  six  ? 
— Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  firemen  in  more  than  that.  I 
know  it  is  exceptional. 

2134.  I  gathered  from  you  that  your  opinion  was  that  after  the  licence  is  once 
granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  ought  to  be  irrevocable?— I  think  so  ;  if  it 
is  a  proper  theatre  and  good  enough  to  be  passed  once,  it  is  good  enough  for  all 
time. 

2135.  I  suppose  when  a  licence  is  granted  to  a  theatre  it  becomes  a  valuable 
property,  like  a  licence  to  an  inn,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — It  would  be  a  very 
hard  thing  if  a  man  bought  an  old-established  theatre  and  gave  a  lot  of  money 
for  it,  and  a  year  afterwards  his  licence  were  taken  away  after  he  had  been  in 
occupation  ior  one  year. 

^  2136.  You 
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^136.  You  think  that  tl  10  power  of  (Mini  shmcnt,  iTI  may  use  the  term,  which  Mr.il.  Mmubrsom. 
the  Lord  Chanberlaia  possessif;^  that  of  withholding  a  licence,  would  be  very       «  a^^o 
imjufit  f — It  would  be  a  v^y  groat  hardship.  ifi  April  1377. 

2137.  Do  you  thittk  itwould  be  a  vefj  gccat  hardship  if  he  were  to  say  that 
for  such  and  such  a  breach  of  the  rules  I  wiil  Buspend  the  licence  for  a  month? 
—I  think  if  he  oao  6iid  out  any  breach  in  the  rules  which  he  has  made  which 
are  feasible  re^ulationa  h^  is  jiwtified  in  eompelling  compliance* 

2 138.  Supposing  rules  were  made  with  regard  to  order  and  decency,  would  it 
be  a  har<jship  to  suspend  his  lieeace  fw  tkree  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  event  of 
infraction?— No,  I  think  if  he  broke  any  of  the  rules  be  was  called  upon  to 
keep  it  would  be  quite  right  that  be  should  be  penalised^  or  if  it  was  a  very  bad 
case,  that  he  sbould  have  the  licence  taken  from  him. 

2139.  But  you  would  desire  to  see  some  power  of  enabling  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  modify  the  power  he  has  at  present  of  refusing? — Yes,  I  think  I 
should. 

2140.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Have  you  read  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Lord  Ghamberlain  ? — 1  have  them  posted  in  my  theatre. 

2141.  Have  you  read  them  yourself?— I  have,  but  I  am  sorry  ro  say  you 
have  called  my  attention  to  a  rule  I  had  forgotten  all  about. 

2142.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  appears  to  me  that  you  may  obey  as 
much  oi*  these  reguiatiens  as  you  like,  and  discard  others  ? — I  do  not  think  that  . 
the  one  I  have  been  called  upon  to  account  for  is  a  very  important  one. 

a  1 43.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  it  is  a  regulation  ? — It  is. 

2144.  Another  manager  may  say,  I  will  not  obey  any  such  regulation,  because 
I  think  it  is  a  minor  regulation ;  it  appears  to  me  that  the  managers  of  theatres 
can  at  the  present  time  ignore  any  or  a  grt»at  many  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain?— I  do  not  think  so;  the  rules  from  tiie  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office  have  lately  been  put  in  force. 

2145.  If  you  break  one  regulation  why  should  not  the  proprietor  of  the 
Court  Theatre  break  another,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  toeuk  annther ; 
be  might  consider  those  rules  which  he  breaks  of  as  little  importance  as  you 
consider  this  particular  one.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  there  is  really  no  ohe  to 
see  that  these  rules  are  carried  out,  although  they  are  issued  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  as  rules  which  he  considered  inecessary  ? — The  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  not  sufficient  staff',  I  suppose,  to  send  round  to  inspect  our 
theatres. 

2146.  As  a  matter  of  fact  those  regulations  are  not  enforced  by  the  Lord  Cbam*- 
berlain  ? — They  are  supposed  to  be. 

2147.  Therefore  those  regulations  which  are  issued  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
at  all  events  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  power  to  see  carried  out  r — 1  presume 
he  has  the  power  to  make  us  carry  them  out,  if  he  came  to  the  theatre  and  foimd 
that  any  portion  of  his  regulations  were  not  carried  out. 

2148.  Or  he  might  withhold  the  licence? — Yes. 

2149.  Do  you  always  get  noticv^  of  inspection  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office  ?— Yes,  we  do. 

2150.  And  you  put  your  bouse  ia  order  accordingly  ? — We  do  a  little  cleaning 
up  more  than  ordinary. 

2151.  At  all  events  you  wish  it  to  look  at  its  bast  when  the  inspector  comes 
round  r — Yes. 

2152.  Mr.  Hare  has  told  us  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not 
eome  sometimes  during  the  iri^t  and  inspect ;  and  he  says,  that  that  would  in 
his  opinion  be  a  better  inspection  than  an  inspection  by  day ;  da  you  agree 
with  him  ? — I  think  that  the  only  person  whose  inspection  would  be  worth  any- 
ibing  would  be»  as  Mr.  Hare  says,  the  fireman's.  I  do  not  think  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Board  of  Works  or  anyone  else  wouli  be  of  any  use;  it  is  the  case  of 
fire  which  you  are  seeking  to  gva^l  against.  The  fireman  could  coooae  in  when 
the  per£armance  was  going  on,  and  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judging 
tben  than  he  would  have  in  the  day*tinie. 

2153.  And  if  anything  were  wrong,  the  fireman  could  bring  it  to  the  noticeof 
Captain  Shaw  ?— Yes. 

2154.  Would  you  empower  Captain  Shaw  to  inflict  fines  and  penalties  ? — No; 
Captain  Shaw  might  be  empowered  to  call  upon  us  to  remedy  anything  that  was 
improper  on  the  stage  or  in  the  theatre  with  regard  to  the  lights. 

2155.  Have  you  considered  whether  those  passages  which  you  have  at  the 
0.88.  T  2  Criterion 
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Mr.  A.  Henderson.  Criterion,  by  the  draught  which  they  would  cause,  would  be  likely  to  enhance  a 

fire  ? — No,  the  ventilation  of  the  Criterion  is  ^ery  peculiar ;  it  is   done   by 

16  April  1S77.  machinery,  and  if  a  fire  were  to  break  out  upon  the  stage,  because  it  must  be 
there,  for  you  could  not  set  fire  to  anything  in  front,  we  could  absolutely  stop  the 
draught  in  the  passages  immediately. 

2156.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  With  regard  to  the  iron  curtain,  the  opinion  which  you 
have  formed  as  to  an  iron  curtain  is  based  upon  a  single  iron  curtain,  is  it  notr 
— Yes,  a  curtain  which  would  go  up  and  down. 

2157.  Do  you  not  think  a  double  one  would  be  more  efiective  r — It  vould  be 
more  effective  of  course,  but  my  opinion  about  an  iron  curtain  is  this,  that  if  a 
fire  were  to  take  place  in  a  theatre,  at  the  flies  or  behind  the  scenes,  and  that 
iron  curtain  were  dropped,  the  audience  would  know  immediately  that  there  was 
danger,  and  you  would  create  that  very  thing  you  wished  to  avoid,  namely,  a 
panic. 

2158.  Chairman^]  Under  the  present  powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  I 
have  just  pointed  out,  the  particular  taking  away  of  the  renewal  of  a  licence  is 
all  tliat  he  can  do ;  that  practically  would  fall  upon  a  great  number  of  people 
besides  the  person  who  would  be  supposed  to  be  guilty,  that  is  to  say,  the 
manager,  and  would  deprive  a  number  of  people  of  employment,  and  is  so  very 
severe  a  penalty  that  in  all  probability  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  never  enforce 

.  it;  but  if  a  power  of  temporary  suspension  were  granted,  as  a  punishment,  the 
same  difficulty  would  arise,  would  it  not.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  suggested  to 
the  Committee  that  it  might  be  possible  to  suspend  a  licence  once  granted  for  an 
infringement  of  the  regulations,  as  an  alternative  to  a  suggestion  which  another 
witness  made  as  to  the  enforcement  of  them  by  police  penalties.  Mr.  Phipps 
thought  it  might  be  desirable  to  suspend  them  for  a  time  ;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  practicable  ? — That  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  taking  the  licence  away; 
you  would  throw  a  grear  number  of  people  out  of  employment.  I  think  if  any- 
thing were  wrong  with  a  theatre,  that  is  to  ?ay,  if  the  manager  were  called  upon 
to  make  alterations  and  refused  to  do  it,  then  I  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
would  be  justified  in  suspending  the  licence  until  he  did  comply  with  the  orders 
given  to  him. 

2159.  There  is  no  power  to  do  that,  is  there? — I  think  the  Lord  Cliamberlain 
could  refuse  to  grant  a  renewal  of  the  licence. 

2160.  It  is  an  annual  license,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2161.  Consequently  his  refusal  could  only  come  into  effect  when  application 
was  made  for  a  renewal  of  the  license  on  a  particular  day  ? — I  think  so. 

2162.  He  might  then  suspend  it,  it  is  true,  until  the  alterations  had  been  com- 
pleted ? — Yes. 

2163.  But  that  would  fall  not  only  on  the  manager,  but  on  all  the  staff  of 
employes  and  others,  who  were  not  guilty  of  the  original  fault  r — It  would  really 
fall  upon  the  manager. 

2 1 64.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  manager,  because  the  company 
would  be  retamed  during  the  term  of  suspension  r — Yes  ;  the  manager  could  not 
discharge  his  company. 

2165.  So  that  practically  it  would  fall  upon  the  manager  ? — Yes. 

2  J  66.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  visits  of  the 
inspectors  after  the  place  was  once  approved ;  but  occasional  inspection  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not,  to  see  that  these  rules  were  complied  with  ? — 
Yes. 

2 1 67.  And  to  that  extent  inspection  would  be  necessary  ? — Yes ;  what  I  meant 
by  that  was  that  when  once  the  theatre  had  been  licensed  with  proper  doors, 
it  would  be  finished  with. 

2168.  For  the  purpose  of  construction  you  would  get  a  licence  once  for 
all  from  the  permanent  authorities  ? — Yes. 

2169.  And  then  the  annual  inspection  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  see  that 
you  bad  not  violated  those  conditions,  or  such  inspection  as  was  necessary  to 
see  that  the  doors  and  so  on  were  of  the  proper  construction  ? — That  is  what 
1  mean. 
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Thursday,  \9th  April  1877- 


MEMBEB8   PBESENT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M*Garel  Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Morris  Abrahams,  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2170.  Chairman.]  You  are  the  Proprietor,  I  believe,  of  the  East  London  ^• 
Theatre  ?— Yes,  and  also  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  ^'  Abrahams. 

2171.  And  as  such  you  can  tell  the  Committee,  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  19  April  1877. 
which  is  before  them,  first,  ihe  method  in  which  your  license  was  granted ;  you 

are  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

2172.  On  your  application  for  a  license  with  n^spect  to  these  theatres,  had 
your  houses  to  undergo  an  inspection  by  the  authority  ? — Yes,  once  every  year; 
an  annual  inspection. 

2173.  That  is  to  say,  an  inspection  previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  licenses 
which  you  hold  for  the  theatres  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2174.  And  that  inspection  goes  into  the  whole  details  of  the  construction  of 
the  theatre,  the  modes  of  egress  from  the  theatre,  and  the  amount  of  protection 
with  regard  to  water  supply  and  otherwise  against  fire?— Every  little  detail  is 
gone  through. 

2175.  Have  any  alterations  been  suggested  since  you  have  been  proprietor  of 
your  two  theatres  in  either  of  them  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?— Many ;  one 
theatre,  that  is  the  East  London  Theatre,  has  been  rebuilt  twice  within  the  last  21 
years. 

2176.  Was  that  in  order  to  comply  with  new  requirements  with  reference  to 
safety  in  construction,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enlargement  ? — I  may.  say  for  the 
purpose  of  enlargement,  and  likewise  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

2177.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee,  with  regard  to  the  East  London  Theatre, 
what  the  plan  of  the  theatre  is,  and  what  the  number  of  exits  are  from  it  ? — We 
have  four  exits  from  the  pit ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  side  entrances,  and 
one  on  each  side  of  the  theatre.  We  have  three  from  the  gallery ;  one,  I  may 
say,  almost  from  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  and  one  at  either  side  of  the  gallery  ; 
in  the  boxes  we  have  two,  one  on  either  side.  In  fact,  I  may  say,  that  having 
plenty  of  room  at  the  time  when  the  East  London  Theatre  was  built,  we  took 
every  precaution  against  fire  or  panic. 

2178.  Are  those  exits  distinct  as  to  their  being  separate  passages,  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  people  coming  from  difiFerent  parts  of  the  house  get- 
ting blocked  in  any  one  of  them  ? — I  think  in  the  East  London  Theatre  I  might 
almost  say  that  all  the  passages  are  separate. 

2179.  Is  there  any  length  of  passage  before  you  come  to  the  street,  taking 
the  pit  first  ? — We  are  very  near  the  street  in  the  East  London  theatre.  The 
theatre  is  parallel  with  the  street,  therefore  the  passages  are  very  short ;  in  fact, 
I  might  say,  that  a  person  passing  in  the  street  could  almost  look  into  the  theatre, 
provided  all  the  doors  were  open. 

0.88.  T3  2180.  Therefore, 
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Mr,  2180.  Therefore,  the  doors  being  opened,  the  audience  would  be  immediately 

M.  AbrtAatM.     delivered  into  the  street? — As  nearly  as  possible. 

."T~Q^  2181.  With  no  chance  of  their  being  blocked  by  the  narrowness  of  the  pas- 

ty Apnl  1877.      g^g^g  p_^,^j  ^j.  ^j 

2182.  Of  course  that  does  not  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  house;  there  are  a 
number  of  passages  and  staircases  from  them,  are  there  not  ? — There  are  stair- 
cases from  the  boxes  and  likewise  from  the  gallery. 

2183.  And  with  stone  passages  to  them  ? — No,  there  are  no  passages  to  the 
gallery  ;  the  audience  would  go  directly  down  the  stairs  into  the  street.  ^ 

2184.  The  doorway  is  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  r — Yes. 

21 85.  That  is  a  distinct  exit  from  those  used  for  the  other  parts  of  the  house  ? 
— I  cannot  exactly  say  that  they  are  precisely  the  same ;  you  go  direct  from  the 
gallery  into  the  street. 

2186.  What  i  meant  was  that,  supposing  a  panic  occurs,  which  is  really  what 
one  is  afraid  of,  is  there  any  chance  of  the  audience  from  any  otiier  part  of  the 
house  blocking  the  exit  door  to  the  gallery  staircase? — Not  that  1  am  aware  of. 
I  have  never  found  it  so  in  a  panic,  and  I  may  say  that  on  two  occasions  I  have 
had  to  cope  with  panic,  and  I  have  never  felt  the  inconvenience  which  }ou  have 
now  put  to  me. 

21 87.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  had  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the  theatre  ? 
— I  have. 

2188.  Upon  that  occasion  had  you  a  full  audience? — ^A  very  large  audi- 
ence. 

2189.  From  your  experience  what  was  1  he  result  of  that  panic;  how  long  a 
time  did  it  take  to  clear  the  audience  from  the  house  r — Upon  one  occasion  the 
panic  I  am  now  speaking  of  occurred  upon  Boxing-night,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  there  were  very  few  indeed  of  the  audience  that  were  let  out  of  the 
theatre,  from  the  simple  fact  that  I  knew  the  panic  was  groundless,  and  that 
tiiere  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  panic  arose  through  a  pan  of  fire  before  the 
performance  commenced  by  some  mea^s  or  other  becoming  ignited.  I  gave 
orders  to  my  men  to  keep  the  people  in  the  theatre,  and  do  all  they  possibly  could, 
and  they  did  do  so;  the  manager  came  in  front  and  told  the  audience  there  was 
no  cause  iFor  alarm ;  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  performance  weot  on ;  and  though 
we  had  very  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  people  back  on  that  occasion,  the 
people  were  very  few  who  did  leave  the  theatre,  although  the  alarm  was  very 
great. 

2190.  You  say  "  upon  one  occnsion" ;  have  you  had  more  than  that  expe- 
rience?— Yes  ;  we  had  a  panic  some  18  months  ago,  originating  in  a  fire  caused 
by  the  notorious  Wainwright.  He  had  a  brush  manufactory  next  door  to  the 
Pavilion  Theatre,  and  that  caught  fire,  and  the  fire  from  that  building  covered 
the  whole  of  the  front  entrance  to  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  Upon  that  occasion 
there  were  from  2,000  to  2,500  persons  in  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  and  an  alarm 
was  caused  in  the  theatre  through  that  fire  ;  of  course  our  officers  and  men  were 
on  their  guard  oa  that  occasion.  We  could  not  possibly  permit  any  of  the 
audience  to  go  out  at  what  I  should  call  the  principal  entrance.  We  were  then 
left  entirely  to  what  1  may  term  the  safety- valves  of  the  theatre,  namely,  the 
doors  which  we  open  in  case  of  panic.  We  made  use  of  those  doors,  though 
the  people  were,  I  must  confess,  panic-stricken,  and  I  must  say  not  without 
cause,  for  there  was  a  fire  raging  next  door,  although  it  could  never  reach 
the  theatre,  but  upon  that  occasion  everybDdy  left  the  theatre  without  a 
casualty. 

2191.  That  was  in  the  Pavilion  Theatre? — Yes. 

2192.  Have  you  the  same  means  of  egress  there  that  you  have  in  the  East 
London  Theatre  ?  — Yes. 

2193.  You  say  you  depended  upon  your  safety-valves;  that  is  to  say,  doors 
made  for  panic  and  emergencies  ? — Yes. 

2194*  In  the  East  London  Theatre  are  they  used  for  ordinary  occasions,  or  are 
they  kept  for  cases  of  emergency  ? — ^They  are  kept  for  cases  of  emergency,  but 
they  can  be  used  if  occasion  requires  at  any  time. 

14195*  Is  there  any  notification  to  the  audience  of  their  beiag  available?— 
**  Exit  in  case  of  fire,"  or  "in  case  it  be  required,"  is  put  up  over  Aeoi. 

2196-  Js  that  the  placard  piinted  on  each  of  those  doors  ? — Yes ;  printed  upon 
each  door. 

2197.  How 
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2197.  How  do  the  audience  become  aware  ^  that;  do  they  pass  those  doors 
in  going  to  their  seats  ? — Yes,  they  do.  

2198    Those  doors  have  posted  upon  them  in  such  away  as  to  make  the      i^AMiiB'jj- 
audience  generally  acquainted  with  them,  a  notice  that  those  doors  are  available 
in  case  of  emergency  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so  ;  but  our  being  rather  a  local  theatre,  I 
think  there  would  be  very  few  indeed  who  would  not  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  theatres* 

2199.  Are  tl)ose  entrances  kept  fastened,  or  are  they  always  kept  open  during 
the  performances  ?  —They  are  always  kept  open. 

2200.  That  is  to  s»y,  they  are  kept  so  that  they  can  be  opened  at  once  by 
anybody  in  a  time  of  panic  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  think  they  would  be  worse  than  useless 
if  they  were  not  kept  open,  because  the  people  would  look  for  exit  from  those 
doors  and  could  not  open  them.  I  have  always  taken  the  precaution  of  keeping 
every  one  of  those  doors  open. 

2201.  There  are  no  attendants  at  these  doors  because  they  are  not  in  use  at 
ordinary  times  ? — No  j  there  are  no  attendants  kept  there,  but  my  men  have 
orders  to  Hy  to  the  doors  instantly  in  ease  of  panic  or  emergency. 

2202.  With  regard  to  the  regulations  which  are  published  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's office,  you  are  acquainted  with  them,  I  suppose? — I  am. 

2203.  Are  those  regulations  always  carried  out  in  your  theatres?— I  have 
them  carried  out  in  my  theatres. 

2204.  With  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  gas  by  a  wire  guard,  is  that  regu- 
lation carried  out? — It  is  certainly  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent ;  at  times 
there  are  open  lights  used,  but  very  seldom  indeed. 

2205.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  open  lights  which  are  distributed  between  the 
wings?— Upon  the  ground  rows  ;  the  ground  rows  of  lights  are  not  invariably 
covered. 

2206.  I  think  the  Lord  Chamberlain  s  regulations  suggested  that  the  first 
ground  row  should  be  always  covered  ? — Always  covered. 

2207.  And  that  is  done  ? — That  is  done. 

2208.  I  believe  the  regulations  do  not  go  further  than  that  ?—  No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  really  required. 

2209.  With  regard  to  a  question  which  was  asked  of  another  witness,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  protect  the  lighis  between  the  wings  which  are  used  in 
the  scenery  by  wire  gauze,  do  you  think  that  would  be  posssible? — I  really  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible.  I  think  you  had  better  have  no  protection  at 
all  than  to  have  a  protection  that  you  could  not  get  at  very  easily.  We  have  at 
the  Pavilion  and  at  the  East  London  Theatre  bridges  running  across  the  stage, 
so  that  if  anything  occurs  men  can  run  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  the 
top. 

2210.  I  suppose  whenever  there  is  this  lighted  up  scenery,  which  is  necessary 
in  some  of  your  performances,  there  are  men  told  off  to  watch  the  lights,  to  see 
if  anything  does  occur  of  the  kind,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  put  the  fire 
out  before  any  real  danger  arose  ? — 1  think  every  mechanic  in  the  establishment 
would  know  just  as  well  how  to  cope  with  a  fire  if  it  occurred  as  the  party  who 
is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  department. 

2211.  That  leads  me  to  ask  have  you  a  recognised  person  in  charge  of  the 
fire  arrangements  at  your  theatre  ? — The  gas  engineer  in  my  theatre  has  charge 
of  the  hose,  but  as  I  before  observed,  I  always  feel  it  my  duty  when  any  strange 
mechanic  enters  my  theatre  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fire-hose  and  the  paus 
and  buckets,  and  other  matters  vvhich  might  be  handy  in  case  of  fire. 

2212.  So  that  practically  the  whole  staff  of  your  mechanics  and  workmen 
employed  in  the  theatre  are  useful  in  case  of  fire,  or  any  emergency  ?-*That 
m  so. 

2213.  But  you  have  not,  as  one  of  the  previous  witnesses  had^  one  of  the  old 
onploy^  of  Captain  Shaw  in  the  fire  brigade,  attached  to  your  theatre  r--I 
have  not. 

2214.  Not  at  either  of  them  ? — Not  at  either  of  them. 

221.5.  Have  you  adopted  any  of  those  preparations  for  making  scenery  incom* 
bustible  which  we  have  heard  of? — No;  I  cannot  say  that  I  fall  in  mik  that^ 
view  myself.     I  do  not  think  it  is  required* 

2216.  You  wcmJd  I  suppose  say  that  the  preparations  with  whioh  the  aceoery 
0.88,  T  4  is 
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Mr*  is  covered,  Ihe  water-coloar  mixture,  and  the  size  with  which  it  is  prepared, 

M.  Abrahams,     render  the  canvas  almost  incombustible  in  itself? — I  should  say  so. 
19  April  1877.         2217.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  assist  the  protection  of 
the  theatre  by  any  additional  securities  ? — 1  will  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I 
will  say  that  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  efficacious. 

2218.  With  respect  to  the  construction  of  your  two  theatres,  have  you  got 
in  both  of  them  a  fire  proof  separation,  as  between  the  audience  part  of  the 

•  theatre  and    the   stage? — ^They   are    modem-built   theatres,    and    everything 
required  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  provided. 

2219.  Can  you  say  whether  that  which  has  been  represented  as  a  great 
security,  namely,  the  wall  which  separates  the  stage  from  the  auditorium,  is 
carried  right  through  up  to  the  roof? — It  is. 

2220.  Have  you  any  fire-proof  construction  for  the  storage  of  material,  and 
for  the  passages  ;  was  that  attended  to  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  theatre  ? 
— Particularly  so. 

2221.  So  that,  in  your  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Criterion,  the  passages  which  communicate  to  the  exits  have 
been  made  fire-proof? — They  are  fire-proof,  composed  of  iron  and  sione. 

2222.  I  think  you  were  present  at  the  time  when  the  evidence  was  given 
before  this  Committee  with  regard  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  and  beard 
the  suggestion  which  was  made  with  reference  to  creating  another  official 
department  of  some  kind,  which  should  have  complete  control  over  the  con- 
struction of  theatres  ? — I  was. 

2223.  In  your  opinion,  would  that  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  ? — It 
would.^ 

2224.  You  would  agree  that  if  such  a  department  were  organised,  which  must 
of  necessity  give  a  certificate  with  reference  to  construction,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  any  license  issued,  it  would  protect  you  from  any  sudden  changes 
suggested  by  panic  or  public  excitement ;  you  would  have  studied  all  those 
alterations  in  the  first  instance  ? — We  have  studied  that  at  the  present  time. 
A  person  building  a  theatre  must  have  his  own  surveyor;  then  there  is  the 
district  surveyor  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  surveyor,  and  I  think  that  a 
certificate  from  these  three  gentlemen  would  be  sufficient.  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  about  having  half-a-dozen  certificates,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
much  stronger  than  having  a  certificate  from  the  district  surveyor  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  surveyor. 

2225.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  issues  the  license  after  having  satisfied  himself 
with  reference  to  the  construction  by  his  architect ;  now  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane 
has  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  power  of 
enforcing  that  construction  except  by  the  very  violent  method  of  taking  the 
license  away  altogether,  and  suggested  that  a  department  should  be  set  up 
charged  entirely  with  this  superintendence  of  construction,  and  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  action  should  be  limited  to  the  mere  issue  of  the  license  and 
supervision  of  the  regular  conduct  of  the  theatre  after  it  was  once  started; 
would  you  concur  in  that  suggestion  ? — I  think  that  those  would  be  very  wise 
changes.  I  take  it  from  that  that  the  surveyor  would  be  the  district  surv  eyor, 
for  he,  I  should  say,  would  be  the  proper  party  from  the  simple  fact  that  if  it  be 
a  modern  building  the  district  surveyor  must  overlook  that  building  during  the 
time  of  its  erection.  If  it  be  an  old  building,  and  any  structural  alteration 
takes  place,  it  must  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  district  surveyor, 
so  I  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyor. 

222<>.  That  is  under  the  Building  Act? — Yes,  under  the  Building  Act,  sub- 
servient I  presume  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

2227.  Instead  of  making  a  fresh  Government  department,  you  think  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  the  district  surveyor  was  entrusted  with  the  power  of  certifying  in 
the  first  instance,  and  that  that  certificate  should  be  subject  to  approval  by  ihc 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  should 
never  issue  without  such  certificate  being  obtained?— Undoubtedly. 

2228.  Then  with  regard  to  the  regulations  which  from  time  to  time,  issue  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  what  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  made  police  penalties,  so  that  compliance  with  them 
might  be  enforced  by  a  less  punishment  than  the  taking  away  of  the  license  from 

a  theatre  ? 
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a  theatre  r — When  you  speak  of  their  being  matters  of  police,  I  think  that  is  Mr. 

open  to  objection.     I  question  very  much  if  the  responsible  managers  of  the      Jf.  Abrahams. 
present  day  would  care  about  being  under  such  rules  as  those.  19  April  1877. 

2229.  It  has  been  put  before  the  Committe  in  this  way:  It  is  known,  for 
instance,  that  occasionally  from  pressure  and  other  things,  chairs  are  put  to  fill 
up  gangways.  There  is  a  regulation  made  that  those  chairs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  occupy  the  gangways,  but  the  infringement  of  that  regulation  can 
never  be  enforced,  because  the  only  penalty  at  the  present  moment  is,  when  the 
license  is  applied  for  on  the  renewal  flay,  to  refuse  it,  which  is  far  too  severe  a 
penalty  for  that  offence  :  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  that  might  be  made  a 
police  penalty,  so  that  you  could  bring  up  a  manager  for  the  infringement  of 
those  regulations,  and  then  he  would  naturally  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
servants ;  then  there  would  be  a  small  penalty  or  a  fine  for  the  infringement  of 
those  regulations  which  could  in  that  way  be  enforced  ? — I  do  not  regard  the 
placing  of  chairs  in  the  passages  in  so  serious  a  light  as  many  people,  and  do  for 
this  reason  :  I  find,  having  had  a  little  experience  in  theatres,  that  you  are  safer 
if  you  can  possibly  keep  the  audience  in  the  theatre,  and  keep  them  from  rush- 
ing to  the  doors.  I  believe  it  is  only  when  the  audience  make  a  great  rush  to 
the  doors  that  life  and  limb  are  at  .stake,  therefore  (to  my  way  of  thinking),  if 
the  chairs  were  there,  and  impeded  some  of  the  audience  from  reaching  the 
door,  I  do  not  think  their  operation  would  be  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  some 
people  would  think  in  respect  of  panic.  I  think  they  would  rather  keep  back 
the  people  than  otherwise.  However,  I  need  not  deny  that  I  know  some  people 
object  to  them  very  much. 

2230.  I  only  mention  that  as  being  an  instance  which  has  been  put  before        * 
the  Committee  to  justify  the  setting  up  of  some  more  strict  means  of  enforcing 

the  regulations ;  but  with  regard  to  all  the  regulations  which  are  issued,  such  as 
the  fastening  of  the  doors  where  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  swinging  doors 
in  the  passages,  if  that  rule  were  infringed,  do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
better  mode  of  enforcing  its  observance,  by  allowing  a  certain  penalty  to  be 
inflicted  for  an  infringement  of  such  a  rule  as  that,  than  to  wait  until  the 
licensing  day  came  round,  when  it  might  be  made  a  question  of  withholding 
the  license  altogether? — As  we  do  not  use  chairs  in  minor  theatres,  and  as  I 
have  never  had  much  or  any  experience  in  West  End,  or  the  better  class  theatres, 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  I  had  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that,  as  I  do 
not  feel  conversant  with  the  matter. 

2231.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  a  simpler  mode  of 
enforcing  regulations  than  that  which  at  present  exists,  and  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  have  any  opinion  upon  it  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  any  opinion 
upon  it,  but  I  do  not  regard  the  placing  of  chairs  so  seriously  as  many  other 
people  do. 

2232.  What  you  mean  is  that  as  the  doors  and  passages  must  be  narrow,  and 
if  you  can  regulate  your  rush  it  is  far  better  than  to  allow  the  people  to  get  out 
as  they  please  in  the  rush  ? — The  more  people  you  can  keep  back  in  the  theatre 
at  the  time  of  a  rush  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  your  people  clear  out ;  if  all 
those  people  who  are  in  the  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  make  a  rush  for  a  certain 
door  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  can  flow  from  the  passages  as  they  enter, 
but  if  your  men  are  at  their  posts  and  keep  the  people  back,  as  they  can  do  if 
they  are  calm  and  cool  to  a  very  great  extent,  they  will  all  probably  get  out 
safely.  I  have  undergone  these  panics,  and  I  find  that  under  these  circum* 
stances  you  can  clear  your  theatre  without  casualties. 

2233.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  time  it  took  to  get  the  audience  out  of  the 
Pavilion  Theatre  when  you  were  under  the  panic  ? — No ;  we  were  only  too  happy 
to  get  the  audience  out  of  the  theatre  on  that  occasion ;  we  did  not  take  any  record 
of  the  time  they  took  in  going  out,  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ofiicials  were 
at  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  the  third  or  fourth  performance  of  the  pantomime 
this  year,  and  I  am  told  that  the  theatre  was  cleared  in  from  3i  to  4  minutes 
upon  that  occasion. 

2234.  That  was  a  night  performance  ?— Yes,  and  one  of  the  largest  audi- 
ences we  have  had  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre. 

2235.  What  is  the  number  that  the  Pavilion  Theatre  holds  t — I  should  say 
upon  that  occasion  there  would  be  8,000  persons  there. 

0.88.  U  2236.  And 
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M.  Abrtikamsp  2236.  And  those  3^0  persons  were  out  in  the  street  ia  betveea  4  aadS 
*  — ^      *    minutes? — Yes. 

19  April  1877.  2237.  Is  there  any  suggestiofi  whicU  you  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  subject  vhich  is  under  the  consideration  of  tlie  Conrniittee,  that  is  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  present  system  of  licensing  in  respect  to  pro- 
viding greater  protection  for  the  public  against  panic  of  any  kind  in  cases  of  fire. 
— I  do  not  know  that  any  belter  code  of  laws  could  be  laid  down  than  are  in 
vogue  at  the  present  time  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  If  those  laws  are 
ahided  by,  if  hydrants  are  properly  placed  on  the  stage,  and  if  the  hose  be  in 
proper  order,  and  a  good  su[)piy  of  water,  my  firm  impression  is  that  it  is  almost 
next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  fire  to  any  extent  to  take  place  during  the  time  of 
performance  whilst  the  officials  are  about  the  theatre ;  you  cannot  of  course 
prevent  a  panic. 

2238.  You  have  mentioned  the  supply  of  water.  I  suppose  you  have  a  sup- 
ply of  water  at  each  of  your  theatres  on  the  hi^^h  pressure  system  ?  —Yes,  we 
have  three  hydrants  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  and  two  at  the  East  London 
Theatre. 

2239.  Are  those  hydrants  in  the  stage  or  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre  ?— 
We  have  three  hydrants  on  the  stage  at  the  Pavilion. 

2240.  Therefore  all  you  would  represent  is  that  you  think  an  alteration  might 
be  made  in  placing  the  original  construction  and  the  survey  under  the  district 
surveyor  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  nian- 
agement  as  it  is  at  present  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  inspects  by  the 
architect  he  names  ? — I  do  indeed  agree  with  an  inspection  such  as  was  pro- 
posed the  last  time  I  was  here.  It  was  proposed  then  that  the  inspectors  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  theatre  at  any  time. 

2241.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  inspection  at  any  time  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  wished  to  see  that  the  regulations  were  continuously  carried  out  as 
has  been  suggested  ? — Not  at  all^  nor  do  I  thiak  that  the  manager  of  any  well 
regulated  theatre  would  object.  I  might  mention  a  little  matter  which  probably 
some  day  might  obviate  a  panic.  In  front  of  the  East  London  Theatre,  and 
likewise  in  front  of  the  Pavilion  gallery  entrance  there  is  a  fire-plug.  Now 
about  14  or  15  months  ago  a  fire  took  place  within  50  or  60  yards  of  the  gallery 
entrance  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  Upon  that  occasion  an  engine  drove  up  and 
began  to  play,  and  consequently  you  may  be  sure  the  officials  and  myself  did 
not  feel  very  comfortable  while  the  engine  was  there,  feeling  that  the  alarm 
might  reach  the  theatre,  for  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  you  have  only  to  men- 
lion  the  word  "  fire'*  within  a  theatre,  and  the  audience  do  not  take  time  to 
consider  where  the  fire  may  be,  but  take  alarm,  and  hence  we  might  have  a 
panic.  Upon  that  occasion  I  took  the  precaution,  as  I  had  done  upon  a  similar 
occasion  at  the  East  London  Theatre,  of  not  admitting  a  single  individual  into 
the  theatre.  They  could  go  out  if  they  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  but  they  could 
not  go  in  again,  and  there  was  not  a  single  individual  admitted  either  behind 
the  stage  or  in  front.  We  may  be  fortunate  once  or  twice  in  obviating  a  panic 
in  that  way,  but  not  always,  aod  1  am  quite  sure  that  if  Captain  Shaw  knew 
that  he  would  remove  the  fire-plug  a  little  lower  down.  Upon  that  occasion 
we  were  placed  rather  in  a  dilemma,  for  it  so  happened  that  one  of  my  principal 
actors  was  out,  and  my  orders  were  so  stringent  that  no  one  should  be  admitted, 
that  he  could  not  get  in,  and  we  had  to  play  the  last  piece  without  the  prin- 
cipal character,  which  the  audience  did  not  care  much  about. 

2242.  You  would  represent  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  the 
local  authority  in  placing  those  fire-plugs  should  not  place  them  directly  in 
front  of  a  theatre  ? — Quite  so;  not  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance.  I  think 
it  might  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  management,  and  to  the  public  hke* 
wJse. 

2243.  Mr.  BitchieJ^  Do  ziot  you  thiak  that  a  fire-plug,  altboagh  it  may  be 
Ql))ectionable  in  the  waj  you  if^eak.  of,  is,  to  mme  ^xt&al^  a.  protection  to  a. 
theatre  in  case  of  fire^i^ — It  might  have  been  some  years  back  wbmi  hydrants 
w«re  not  so  placed  as  they  ne  at  the  prftsevi  time,  but  I  do  Aot  tUnk  it  wonld 
make  much  difference  if*  the  fire-plu^  were  placed  fiv«  or  10  y^ncds  from  a. 
theatre.  I  had  to  take  the  piecaiitioiL  of  dosing  every  dao€  inlhe;  tbmtre,  and 
that  is  where  I  am  at  a  ^Uflsdumtage,  because  in  the  ordiBiry  imy»  al  other 
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iimes,  I  shouU  take  tbe  prtcaution  of  havhig  the  doors  open,  so  that  the  eiit 
might  be  instaotaoeoos  in  case  of  fire  or  panic. 

2244.  But  a  fire-plnig  outside  a  theatre  in  the  case  of  a  fire  might  probably 
be  of  more  sernoe  thsm  a  fire-plug  inside  a  theatre  t — Yes,  quite  so ;  but  I 
only  suggest  that  tbe  fire-plug  should  be  removed  a  litUe  further  away. 

2245.  Yoii  stated  that  you  did  not  believe  in  the  solution  which  has  been 
referred  to  for  the  preservation  of  soenery^  and  so  ob,  because  you  did  no4  be- 
lieve it  was  efficacious ;  were  you  speaking  of  any  particular  solution  ? — I  have 
never  tried  it,  therefore  I  vFOuld  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

2246.  But  if  there  were  a  solution  which  was  efficacious^  and  prevented  any* 
jthing  saturated  with  it  from  taking  fire,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  it  applied  to  the  scenery  and  the  dresses  ? — More  especially 
for  the  dresses ;  I  do  nat  think  it  would  be  so  efficacious  for  the  soenery,  because 
I  think  that  the  scenery  is  not  at  all  combustible. 

2247.  But  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  most  of  the  fires  occur  in  consequence 
of  the  scenery  coming  in  oontact  with  a  naked  light;  that  was  what  burned 
down  the  Brooklyn  Theatre ;  so  that  if  scenery  be  combustible,  and  there  is 
anything  which  renders  the  scenery  incombustible,  it  would  be  desirable,  would 
it  not,  to  use  it  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  any  precaution  should  be  omitted. 

2248.  And  the  same  with  the  dresses  ? — Yes. 

2249.  Tbe  lights  in  your  flies,  I  take  it,  are  covered  over  with  wire  gauze  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  I  am  not  certain. 

2250.  In  most  theatres  the  lights  in  the  flies,  which,  I  take  it,  are  behind  the 
stage,  are  covered,  aie  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

2251.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  let  down,  or  partially  let  down^  on  to 
the  stage  to  be  lighted  or  not  ?— No,  they  light  them  from  abovp. 

2252.  Those  lights  which  the  honourable  Chairman  particularly  referred  to 
are  the  moveable  lights  in  the  wings ;  those  are  not  covered,  are  they  ? — Some- 
times there  ai'e  occasions  when  thev  are  not  covered ;  but  when  those  lights  are 
used  we  invariably  have  men  to  look  after  them. 

2253.  To  stand  by  them  ? — Yes,  to  stand  by  them. 

2254.  Do  you  see  any  reason,  if  the  other  lights  in  the  theatre  are  protected 
by  wire  netting,  why  those  should  not  be  protected  by  wire  netting? — I  do  not 
flee  why  they  should  not  j  but  they  are  always  protected  by  iron,  and  so  on. 

2255.  In  what  way  are  the  lights  protected  by  iron  ? — ^They  hang,  as  it  were, 
on  an  oblique  piece  of  iron  ;  th^e  is  iron  at  the  back  of  them*  1  have  never 
yet  heard  Uiat  any  danger  has  arisen  through  the  lights  you  mentioned  being 
uncovered,  althougli  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thskt  it  would  not  be  quite  as  well  to 
have  them  covered ;  but  you  would  not  get  the  same  light  if  they  were  covered, 
and  they  are  not  very  often  used. 

2256.  That  may  be  the  case  in  your  theatre^  but  I  have  been  on  several  occasions 
into  theatres,  and  on  every  occasion  I  have  seen  these  uncovered  lights  hung  at 
the  wings?—}  do  not  think  tiiey  would  be  commonly  used, 

2257.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  regulation  was  made  that  all  lights  used  upon 
the  stage  should  be  covered  by  wire  gauze  more  or  less  closcy  it  would  entail  any 
difficulty  or  diaadvantage  upon  managers  r — I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would ;  it 
ought  be  a  little  incoovenient,  but  1  think  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  whidi 
could  be  got  over ;  still  I  do  not  see  the  danger  in  these  open  lights  if  they  are 
BDt  used  too  firee1y« 

2258.  Is  your  peroperty  room  under  your  theatre ;  that  is  to  say,  is  the  place 
where  you  keep  old  scenery  and  furniture  not  in  use,  underneath  the  stage  ?-7- 
No ;  onr  property  room  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre  and  at  the  East  London  Theatre 
is  on  the.  stage;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  stage  we  have  what  we  term  a  ride,  that 
is  to  say,  a  long  corridor  or  passage  which  we  make  a  property  room  of;  there 
ft  an  excellent  property  room  there :  we  can  drive  a  carriage  and  pair  through 
that  property  room,  from  the  street  to  the  stage. 

.2^59.  It  fltmek  me  that  a  place  where  the  people  had  to  go  backwards  and 
finnvards  frequently,  was  an  riement  of  danger?—!  do  not  thmk  there  is  much 
fMToperty  or  seeneiy  kept  in  the  metropolitan  theatres  at  the  present  time«  I  have 
mjrjielf  arches  t^  take  tbe  aoeaeiy  thftt  I  am  not  using.  Of  oouise  what  property 
we  are  using  must  be  in  the  theatre,  but  what  we  are  not  using  is  carried  out 

1mm  the  psm  iM  over. 

.3d6o*  Ycm  wPild.cOTwidor  it,  hither  for  the  scenery  not  to  be  underneath  the 
€.88.  u  2  stage  r 


Mr. 

M.  Abrahams, 

10  April  1877. 
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Mr.  ^ge  ?—  It  is  better  that  you  should  clear  your  departments,  but  still  at  times 

M.  Jbrahams.    we  have  to  use  a  good  many  properties,  and  they  of  course  must  go  some  where. 

J   AjiriTiSt?         2261.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  see  a  disadvantage^  but  in  fiact  you  appeared 

to  see  an  advantage  in  having  chairs  in  the  gangways  ? — I  will  not  go  so  far  as 

that ;  I  said  I  did  not  regard  it  in  so  serious  a  light  in  case  of  panic  as  other 

people. 

2262.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  keep  people  in  a 
theatre,  and  that  anything  that  would  impede  people  getting  out  would  be 
an  advantage? — From  making  a  rush  to  the  door,  undoubtedly. 

2263.  Do  not  you  conceive  that  in  case  of  a  panic,  when  people  were 
making  a  rush,  loosef  chairs  would  be  very  dangerous  ? — ^To  any  extent  they 
would. 

2264.  Could  you  not  conceive  that  one  chair  would  cause  some  one  or  two 
people,  who  were  making  a  rush,  to  tumble  head  over  heels  chair  and  all,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  rise,  and  that  in  consequeuce  of  that 
great  loss  of  life  might  occur? — There  is  no  doubt  you  are  very  much  better 
without  the  chairs,  but  to  say  what  would  or  would  not  occur  in  a  rush,  would, 
from  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  be  very  difficult. 

2265.  But  I  ask  you  whether  there  would  not  be  a  danger  in  having  loose 
chairs  or  sofas  in  the  way,  if  a  rush  took  place? — I  have  had  no  such 
experience,  because  we  use  no  chairs  at  the  East  London  or  at  the  Pavilion 
theatres. 

2266.  But  anybody  can  form  an  opinion  upon  that,  that  the  people  would 
knock  the  chairs  over,  and  fall  over  with  them  ? — No  doubt  they  \%ould. 

2267.  We  know  that  much  of  the  loss  of  life  that  has  occurred  in  emptying  a 
theatre  under  a  panic  has  been  caused  by  people  being  trodden  under  foot,  and 
so  causing  a  block? — I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  interior  of  a 
theatre  ;  that  has  always  occurred  in  the  passages  or  corridor  of  a  theatre.  I 
have  heard  of  people  being  injured  slightly,  but  never  of  people  being 
killed  in  a  theatre,  therefore  I  say  the  more  you  can  keep  people  in  a  theatre, 
if  they  are  panic-stricken,  the  better,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  your  passages 
clear,  that  they  may  flow  away ;  and  I  think  that  if  the  managers  of  the  metro- 
politan theatres  adhere  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  there 
would  not  be  anything  of  the  kind  to  fear  in  London  for  many  years  to 
come. 

2268.  Still  I  may  take  it  that  loose  chairs  are  an  objection  ? — No  doubt  in 
quantities  they  would  be,  still  I  do  not  wish  to  place  the  fact  of  a  few  chairs 
being  placed  in  the  entrances  to  the  boxes  in  so  serious  a  light  as  some 
people  do. 

2269.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,  because  any  regulations  made  with 
regard  to  chairs  would  not  affect  you  at  all  ? — Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  we 
use  any  chairs,  except  a  few  in  the  private  boxes. 

2270.  Then  you  say  you  have  side  doors  which  are  always  open,  and  always 
available  ;  it  may  be  that  your  theatre,  being  of  a  purely  local  character,  people 
know  that  those  exits  exist  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  do  not  you  think  that  as 
those  which  you  call  extra  modes  of  exit  exist,  it  would  be  well  to  use  them 
always,  so  that  people  might  be  always  acquainted  with  them  ? — We  do  use 
them  very  often. 

2271.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  use  of  them  as  recog- 
nised modes  of  exit  always? — ^I  will  not  say  that  all  those  exits  are  not  always 
used  when  the  theatre  is  cleared.     I  think  they  are. 

2272.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  do  not  you  think  they  should  be  in  order  to 
make  people  acquainted  with  them  ? — I  think  they  should  be  in  order  to  make 
people  acquainted  with  them. 

2273.  ^^  y^u  ever  see  whether  your  water  arrangements  are  in  order  at  all,  by 
exercising  your  men  in  the  use  of  the  hydrants  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

2274.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  any  fire  in  a  theatre,  however 
slight  it  might  be,  should  be  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  if 
things  exist  as  at  present,  or  to  the  surveyor  if  a  change  is  made,  as  has  been 
suggested  ?  -A  report  would  be  sure  to  be  made  however  trivial  a  fire  might  be 
through  the  fire  insurance  companies. 

2275.  You  might  have  a  fire  which  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
a  claim  for,  but  the  question  is  whether  any  fire  occurring  in  a  theatre,  however 
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slight  it  may  be,  should  be  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamber-      _  ^'* 
lain,  subject  to  be  reported  to  him  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  a  wise  course,  Abrahams. 

because  I  think  if  that  was  put  before  the  public  it  would  produce  more  danger ;      19  April  1877. 
that  you  would  alarm  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  wc  might  be 
always  prepared  for  a  panic ;  if  it  were  kept  private  it  would  not  matter  so 
much. 

2276.  I  mean  a  private  report  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  he  might  send 
down  an  agent  to  see  if  that  fire  took  place  by  the  neglect  of  any  one  in  a 
theatre  which  might  afterwards  be  remedied;  that  is  my  idea? — I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  that. 

2277.  The  Pavilion  Theatre  has  been  burnt  down,  has  it  not  ? — Not  under 
my  management. 

2278.  But  it  has  been  burnt  down  ? — It  has. 

2279.  Twice,  1  believe  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  experienced  it. 

2280.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pavilion  at  that  time? — I  have  been 
only  lessee  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre  six  years. 

2281.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  was  loss  of  life  at  the  previous 
burnings  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre  ?— None  at  all. 

2282.  Do  you  know  whether  those  fires  occurred  during  the  performance? — 
No ;  the  fire  occurred  after  the  performance. 

2283.  On  each  occasion  ? — I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  with  reference  to 
the  first  fire ;  I  can  to  the  second. 

2284.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  music*halls  in  the  east  of  London? — I 
have  visited  the  music-halls  in  the  east  of  London,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
had  much  experience  of  late  years. 

2285.  I  suppose  that  your  experience  of  theatres  and  music-halls  in  the  east 
of  London  does  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  they  are  in  any  worse  state  of  pro- 
tection than  they  are  in  the  west  end  of  London? — I  should  say  that  there 
would  be  if  anything  better  protection  than  in  the  theatres  of  the  West  End,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  modern  built  theatres;  that  would  apply  to 
three  out  of  four  of  them,  the  Britannia,  the  East  London,  and  the  Pavilion ; 
the  latter  in  particular  has  been  reconstructed  under  the  rules  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  When  I  took  possession  of  the  theatre  it  was  almost  entirely 
Teconstructed,  and  a  new  stage  was  built ;  I  do  not  think  that  theatres  were  so 
well  protected  in  former  years  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

2286.  You  think,  speaking  of  theatres,  that  if  anything  they  are  better  pro- 
tected in  the  east  end  of  London  than  in  the  west  end  of  London  against 
fire  ?— I  will  not  say  that  exactly ;  but  I  would  say  that  ours  are  modern  built 
theatres,  and  we  have  modern  built  theatres  at  the  West  End  also. 

2287.  You  are  sure  at  any  rale  that  they  are  not  less  protected?— They  are 
not  less  protected. 

2288.  Can  you  say  anything  with  regard  to  music-halls? — ^I  would  rather  not 
say  anything  about  music-halls  at  alL 

2289.  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  them  ? — I  have  very  little  knowledge  of 
them  of  late  years,  and  therefore  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  anything  with 
which  1  v^s  not  thoroughly  conversant. 

2290.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  speak  of  any  matter  of  which  you  have  not 
personal  knowledge,  but  if  you  can  give  any  facts  which  will  conduce  to  the 
success  of  the  Committee  we  shall  be  obliged  ? — I  have  had  some  experience  of 
concert-halls,  but  of  late  years,  since  they  have  grown  to  such  a  very  large 
extent^  I  have  had  very  little  experience  indeed,  and  you  may  take  my  answers 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

2291.  Do  you  see  any  objection  if  theatres  are  put  under  the  superintendence 
of  some  surveyor,  to  putting  the  whole  of  the  music-halls  under  the  same 
arrangement?*— When  you  speak  of  music-halls  are  you  speaJcing  of  the  large 
establishments,  or  are  you  speaking  of  the  halls  which  are  in  public-houses ; 
'^  free-and-easies,"  as  I  might  term  them,  which  would  hold  60  or  80  persons. 

2292.  I  take  it  that  some  fresh  arrangement  would  have  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  those  particular  houses,  but  I  am  speaking  of  music-halls  where  large 
numhers  of  persons  congregate ;  do  you  see  any  disadvantage  in  placing  them 
nnder  any  regulations  under  %vbich  theatres  are  placed,  as  &r  as  inspection  by  a 
survey  is  concerned  ? — I  see  no  objection'  to  it  myself;  of  course  concert-Wl 
proprietors  might  answer  differently* 

0.88.  u  3  2293.  Speaking 
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Mr.  3293.  Speaking  from  a  public  point  of  view,  do  not  you  think  it  vould  be 

M.  Ahrokams.     ^^  advantage  ? — I  think  so  from  a  priyate  point  of  riew.     If  m  inspector  called 

19  April  1877.     **  oiy  theatre  once  or  twice  a  week  I  should  feel  very  mudi  more  comfortable  in 

my  mind  that  the  mansgement  of  the  stage  would  be  well  carried  out.    I  think 

that  it  would  take  a  certain  amount  of  respcmsibility  from  the  proprietors,  and  I 

cannot  think  that  any  n)anager  of  a  theatre  would  object  to  it. 

2294.  That  is  rather  an  ioiportant  answer  which  you  have  given ;  I  may  take 
it  that  your  reason  for  assenting  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  it  would  rdieve  you 
from  that  responsibility  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  would  in  the  tme  sense  reHeve 
me  from  any  responsibility,  but  I  think  if  I  had  the  advice  and  asustance  of  a 
surveyor  in  ray  theatre  once  or  twice  a  week  it  would  assist  me  materially. 

2295.  You  mean  looking  at  responsibility  iu  a  moral  point  of  view  ? — 
Yes. 

2296.  Mr.  Onslow,^  With  regard  to  the  panic  which  occurred  at  your  theatre ; 
how  many  persons  wei-e  present  upon  that  occasion?— I  think  probably  upon 
that  occasion  there  were  from  2,000  to  2,500  people  present. 

2297.  How  many  will  your  theatre  hold  ?— It  will  hold  2,800. 

2298.  I  suppose  in  your  theatre,  being  in  the  east  of  London,  you  have  more 
accommodation  in  tlie  pit  than  theatres  m  the  west  of  London  ? — The  pits  are 
rather  commodious.  1  cannot  say  that  the  acconunodation  is  greater,  or  pro- 
bably quite  as  much.  We  give  them  plenty  of  room,  if  that  is  any  accommoda- 
tion.    We  do  not  give  them  any  armchairs  to  srt  in  in  our  pits. 

2299.  Is  it  the  case  tkiBt  the  accommodarion  in  the  pit,  comparing  iti^ith 
other  parts  of  the  theatre,  is  greater  in  Hie  theatres  in  the  east  of  London 
than  in  the  west ;  that  is  to  say,  does  your  pit  contain  more  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  your  house?— No,  I  should  say  not ;  I  think  they  are  aliout  equally 
divided,  jMt,  gallery,  and  boxes. 

2300.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  improvements  have  been  made  in 
your  Pavilion  Theatre  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  fire,  as  compared 
with  the  old  Pavilion  Theatre  which  was  burnt  down? — Great  improvements 
have  been  made  ;  in  fact,  when  we  made  the  alterations  they  were  made  sub- 
servient to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Lord  Ciiamberlain*s  surveyor.  There  were  any  quantity  of 
doors  and  exits  provided. 

2301.  Were  there  more  exits  provided  than  there  liad  beea  before?— Con- 
siderably mote 

*i302.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  exits  there  were  in  the  old  Pavilion  Theatre  ? 
—I  do  not 

^3^3-  You  have  not  a  fireman  always  on  duty  at  either  of  your  theatres,  have 
you  ? — No,  I  have  not  a  fireman  always  on  duty;  the  gas  engineer  is  supposed 
to  be  there,  and  is  there  during  the  day,  and  when  he  leaves  a  wali^man  takes 
his  place  at  night. 

2304.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  that  tiiere 
are  firemen  at  some  of  the  theatres  in  London  ? — I  have  heard  so., 

2305.  Do  you  know  any  theatres  in  the  east  of  London  at  which  a  firman 
is  always  on  duty? — I  believe  there  is  always  a  firoman  on  duty  at  the 
Britannia. 

2306.  But  you  do  not  think  it  necessary } — I  do  not  think  it  necessary.*  I 
believe  the  night  viratehman  is  capable  of  doing  anything  that  may  be  possibly 
required  in  case  of  emergency. 

2307.  He  would  be  able  to  lay  on  the  hoee  hbnself? — We  have  the  hose 
always  ready  for  use  at  any  moment  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  a&d  also  at  tiie 
aide. 

2308.  Have  you  anyone  connected  with  your  estabKsbment  who.  during  the 
performance  is  particularly  told  off  in  case  of  fire  ? — The  gas  engines  we  always 

;  look  to  as  the  principal  in  the  case  of  fire,  hut  as  I  observed  before,  I  think  they 
are  all  equally  capable  of  using  the  hose  wherever  it  might  be  required. 

2309.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  all  ?— All  the  medianios ;  xhs  head  of  the 
mechanics,  the  head  of  the  property  departmicait,  the  head  carpenter,  and  die 

^as  engineer. 

2310.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  vatUd  be  a  good  tiung  in  a  theaive 
always  to  hwe  men  is  imiforns,  so  that  f 'ople  might  know  whom  to  obey  i  do 
you  approve  of  that  suggestion? — Yes   .  I  think  myadf  it  is  a  very   wife 
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M.  Airmhant. 


nggestioD,  though  I  tm  pletted  to  say  that  mider  itij  preieot  anrangemeats, 
and  I  have  been  22  years  ia  two  of  nearly  the  lafgssfe  tbeatrea  in  London^  I 
have  always  escaped  accidents  igApril  1877. 

231 1.  You  have  not  men  in  aniform,  have  you?— I  have  not*  I  do  not  say 
that  I  should  object  to  it  if  it  were  so  ordered ;  on  the  contrary,  I  d^  not  see 
any  objection  to  it  at  all. 

2312.  Are  your  workshops  above  the  stage  in  either  of  your  theatres  r — Our 
workshops  are  at  the  extreme  back  of  the  stage. 

2313.  Are  there  none  above  r— There  are  none  above. 

2314.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  which  surround  yotir 
theatre,  do  they  contain,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  any  particularly  inflammable 
matter  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2315.  Do  you  approve  of  all  the  r^ulatiohs  which  have  been  laid  down  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?— They  have  worked  very  efficaciously,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.     They  are  very  stringent. 

2316.  And  you  act  up  to  them  ? — I  do,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

3317.  There  is  not  one  theatre  which  you  know  of  where  they  do  not  carry 
them  out  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2318.  Do  I  understand  that  you  carefully  obey  those  regptilations  ?— «!  obey 
them  as  carefully  as  I  possibly  can.  I  am  not  aiware  that  any  of  thoae  regular 
tions  are  not  cairied  out  in  my  theatres. 

2319.  Supposini/  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  to  recommend  some  change,  the 
proper  mode  would  be  for  you  to  communicate  your  objections  to  him,  if  you 
had  any? — Undoubtedly.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  his  suggestions, 
although  I  must  candidly  confess  that  they  have  been  very  expensive  during 
my  career,  have  been  very  wise  and  very  just,  and  I  liave  carried  them  out ;  but 
I  must  say  that,  in  so  doing,  the  greater  portion  of  my  income  has  been 
eaqpeuded  in  those  altarations.  If  there  was  anything  which  I  o)]9ected  to  that 
I  thought  was  not  right  or  proper,  I  should  raise  my  objections,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  my  objectioBs  would  be  listened  to* 

2320.  Can  you  speak  from  your  own  experience  regarding  the  management 
of  other  theatres  in  wbieh  you  have  no  interest?— No,  I  would  rs^her.  not«  I 
have  not  bad  muoh  experience  in  other  theatres.  I  have  managed  the  City  of 
London,  the  Victoria,  and  the  Maryldbone  theatres^  for  short  times. 

2321.  I  asked  you  that  because  I  wished  to  ask  this  question,  and  I  do  not 
thiok  you  need  answer  it  unless  yon  see  fit ;  are  you  aware  that  the  proprietors 
of  theatres  in  the  east  of  Loridoa  always  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the  regtx^ 
latSons  of  the  Loed  Chambeidain  i — I  have  always  heard  so,<and  I  lionestly  believe 
that  they  do. 

2322.  You  say  that  your  main  object  in  case  of  im  alarm  of  fire  is  to  keep 
the  people  in  the  theatre,  but  ia  it  not  the  natural  impulse  of  humanity  that 
when  an  alarm  of  fire  is  created  a  person  should  desire  to  leave  the  precincts 
of  the  place  immediately? — No  doubt;  but  it  is  for  the  officers  employed  to 
keep  them  back  and  only  let  them  stream  out  in  such  numbers  as  can  dear  the 
pasMge ;  a  block  in  the  passcbge  would  be  a  most  serious  thing;  that  is  to  say, 
if  they  got  blocked  in  tls^  passage,  and  could  not  possibly  stream  on,  because  the 
people  at  the  back  would  still pueh  forward,  they  would  not  know  that  the  peopk 
in  front  were  blocked;  it  is  quite  impossible  tiiat  an  audience  in  a  theatre  can 
all  get  out  at  one  moment,  and  that  is  what  you  observed,  and  very  justly  observed, 
they  would  try  to  do. 

3323.  Would  ytou  not  call  sofas  and.  chairs  ia  the  pas^e  a  block  ?-->Yes, 
UBdoubtedly  I  would, 

2324^  Therefore  I  do  not  understand  your  reason  not  only  for  not  objecting, 
but  for  not  ofajeetiQig  v^y  strongly  to  them  V — I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I 
ba^e  heaid  of  sofos  hairing  been  pkeed  in  gfmgways,  but  at  all  events  I  do  not 
think.it  would-  be  so  o^ectionablo  aa  has  beea  suggested ;  if  the  stalls  were 
anted  with  these  moveable  ehairs^  I  can  well  understand  they  would  prove  an 
impediment  and  a  very  serious  one,  in  the  case  of  a  rush ;  but  I  do  not  put  the 
great  weight  upon  chairs  that  aome  people  do,  having;  undergone  a  panic  some 
two  or  three  tiraee*  I  might  of  course  differ  if  I  went  thxo^  a  panic  again^ 
b«t  I  do  sot  think  1  should ;  if  I  had  a  panic  I  should  try  with  all  the  means  at 
w^  eommand  to  stem  the^tide  el  pe^^  rushing  out. 

23^25.  Have  yoa  any  ehairs  ia  jouf  theatre  ?'--^We  have  not* 
^^8.  u  4  2326.  You 
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Mr.  2326.  You  get  notice  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  when  there  is  an 

M.  Abrakams.     inspection  about  to  take  place,  do  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  as  a  rule. 

19  April  1877.         '^327.  That  inspection  is  always  by  day  ?— It  is  always  by  day ;  there  has  been 

an  inspection  since  the  late  calamity  at  night,  that  is  to  say»  the  officials  of  the 

Lord  Chamberlain  come  down  to  see  that  the  doors  were  properly  kept,  and 

so  on. 

2328.  Chairman.']  Was  that  during  the  pantomime  season  ? — Yes. 

2329.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Do  not  you  think  that  an  inspection  by  night  during  the 
performance  when  the  gas  is  on,  and  when  the  theatre  is  crowd^  with  people, 
would  be  of  more  use  than  on  inspection  by  day  ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
it  at  all. 

2330.  It  is  your  opinion  that  proprietors  of  theatres  would  not  object  to  have 
a  nii^ht  inspection  without  notice  i — Individually  I  may  say  I  should  not,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  possibly  could. 

2331.  Without  notice? — Without  notice. 

2332.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  I  think  you  stated  that  you  obtained  your  license 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  only  ? — Yes,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  only. 

2333.  When  once  you  have  got  a  license  there  is  no  one  to  interfere  with 
you;  neither  district  surveyor  nor  anybody  else? — ^There  is  the  yearly  in- 
spection. 

2334.  But  no  other  authority  than  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ?—  Unless  there  is 
some  structural  alteration  made  ;  then  the  district  surveyor  comes  in. 

2335.  You  stated  that  some  of  those  orders  were  very  stringent  and  expensive 
to  carry  out?— Yes. 

2336.  And  that  you  had  always  cheerfully  obeyed  them  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

2337.  Suppose  some  other  manager  did  not  obey  them,  what  then  ? — I  pre- 
sume when  the  year  came  round,  and  he  required  his  license  renewed,  it  would 
be  refused.  I  suppose  that  punishment  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  him 
obey  in  future. 

2338.  But  might  not  that  punishment  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  ? 
— It  might  be  rather  strong,  I  confess ;  but  you  put  the  question  to  me  if  a 
manager  did  not  obey  what  condition  would  he  be  in.  1  say  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  losing  his  license. 

2339.  But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  if  the  punishment  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  offence  that  deprives  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  any  power  at  all,  because  he 
would  not  hke  to  inflict  a  punishment  out  of  all^  proportion  to  the  offence  ? — No 
doubt. 

2340.  Suppose  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  a  modified  po^er,  and  if  he  were 
to  say,  Mr.  Manager  you  have  not  chosen  to  obey  my  orders,  I  will  close  your 
theatre  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  do  not  you  think  that  would  give  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  a  wholesome  power  in  the  matter? — I  do ;  but  I  think  managers 
should  have  a  little  voice  in  the  matter  likewise.  There  might  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  manager  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  official,  and  I  think 
there  should  be  the  same  mode  of  investigating  that  difference  of  opinion  before 
the  stringent  use  of  that  power  should  be  put  into  force,  namely,  closing  a  theatre 
for  a  month,  for  that,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  would  almost  in  any  theatre  of  the 
present  time  spell  ruin. 

2341.  But  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain  were  to  come  to  you  and  say,  Mr. 
Abrahams  you  have  thought  proper  to  disobey  one  of  my  orders  on  the  ground 
that  you  think  it  too  stringent ;  the  next  lic<^nsing  day  you  will  come  for  a 
renewal  of  your  license,  and  will  go  without  it,  that  would  be  more  stringent 
than  saying,  We  must  make  an  example  of  somebody  in  order  that  our  rules 
shall  be  obeyed  in  future.  We  will  close  the  East  London  Theatre  for  a  fort- 
night; that  would  be  a  severe  punishment  upon  you  as  proprietor  of  the 
theatre,  but  still  it  would  not  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

2342.  Therefore  do  you  not  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  give  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain  that  modified  power  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  unwise;  but  from  my 
experience  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  I  do  not  think  he  would  offer  snj  suggas* 
tion  but  what  was  moderately  wise  and  just.  Still  I  think  a  division  of  opinion 
might  arise  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  a  manager ;  that  the  mamiger's 
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opinion  might  be  right,  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  might  be  wrong,  and  I  Mr. 

think  there  should  be  some  power  of  appeal  given  to  managers.  4f.  Abrafiams. 

2343.  Is  there  none  at  present  ? — None  at  all.  a^V 

2344.  The  manager  would  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  position  by  power  being  *^   ^"       '^^ 
given   to  the   Lord   Chamberlain  to  su<5jpend  the  license  for  a  fortnight  or  a 

month? — He  could  not  possibly  be  in  a  worse  position  than  he  is  in  at  the 
present  time,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  absolute  power  to  close  a  theatre  if 
he  thought  fit,  not  that  I  think  he  would  do  it. 

234.5.  But  as  a  practical  man  you  would  see  no  objection,  if  such  a  power  as 
that  were  given  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
used. 

2346.  Mr.  Cii/ton.'\  You  stated  that  at  one  time  at  your  theatre,  the 
Pavilion,  there  was  a  panic  caused  by  the  adjoining  building  being  on  fire? — 
Yes. 

2347.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  fire  covered  the  whole  front  of  the  theatre  ? 
— ^The  front  entrance. 

2348.  I  suppose  you  will  agree  that  theatres  should  have  two  distinct  exits ; 
that  is  to  say.  two  exits  not  on  the  same  plans  of  the  building? — That  is  so  ; 
there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  that. 

2349.  We  have  heard  that  some  theatres  have  three  or  four  exits,  but  that 
they  are  all  in  the  samte  line  of  street? — 1  have  heard  so. 

2350.  You  have  also  stated  that  you  object  to  the  fire-plug  being  in  front  of 
the  theatre  ? — I  stated  my  reas6n  for  that  objection. 

2351.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  its  being  in  front  of  the  theatre  would 
interfere  with  the  exit  of  the  audience? — No;  I  think  that  if  the  engines  drew 
up  to  the  front  of  the  theatre,  and  began  to  play  as  they  have  done,  as  I  have 
before  told  you  on  a  certain  occasion,  it  would  be  most  likely  to  cause  a  panic  in 
the  theatre,  though  there  would  be  no  real  cause  of  alarm. 

2352.  But  at  the  same  time  do  not  you  think  that  the  arrival  of  the  engine 
would   rather  impede  the  audience  coming  out  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  the  word 

"  fire  "  has  only  to  be  used  in  a  theatre,  and  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  ' 
in  getting  away  ;  the  general  public  do  not  give  much  consideration  to  where  the 
fire  is ;  there  is  no  theatre  with  any  modern  appliances  at  the  present  time,  but 
where  the  audience  could  get  out  perfectly  easily  if  they  would  only  leave  the 
theatre  in  a  quiet  manner,  but  they  do  not  do  that ;  they  are  panic-stricken,  and 
I  think  it  is  only  those  persons  who  have  experienced  a  panic  in  a  theatre  who 
can  form  the  remotest  idea  of  what  a  panic  is. 

2353.  You  think  that  the  theatre  would  be  emptied  before  the  fire-engine 
arrived  r — I  did  not  put  it  in  that  way ;  I  merely  wished  to  imf)ly  that  a  fire-plug 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  an  engine  beginning  to  play, 
might  alarm  the  audience,  and  cause  a  panic. 

2354.  I  do  not  think  you  untterstand  what  I  mean.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
having  a  fire-plug  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  exit,  the  audience  Mould  interfere 
with  the  engine,  and  the  fire-engine  would  interfere  with  the  audience  coming 
out  ? — I  do  not  say  that. 

2355-  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  there  was  a  considerable 
loss  of  life  owing  to  the  balusters  giving  way ;  is  there  any  rule  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  regulations  that  the  balusters  should  go  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is,  and  I  believe  our  theatres  are  built  in  accordance 
with  those  rules,  with  fire-proof  staircases,  and  if  that  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  as  I  am  told,  no  accident  would  have  occurred,  as  far  as 
human  forethought  can  foresee.  It  was  the  falling  in  of  the  staircases  that  caused 
the  loss  of  life,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  very  likely  to  occur  in  a  modern 
built  theatre. 

2356.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  theatres,  do  you  see  any  reason  why 
the  managers  should  not  pay  upon  a  certain  scale  of  fees  to  pay  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  theatres  ? — I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  expenses  are  quite  heavy 
enough  at  the  present  time,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  serious 
objection  to  that. 

2357.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  call  on  the  ratepayers  to  pay  for 
the  inspection  of  your  theatre.^— If  the  district  surveyor  bad  to  survey  the 
theatres  in  his  district,  I  do  not  think  the  expense  would  be  much,  but  I  quite 
think  that  the  ratepayers  would  object  to  having  the  extra  impost  placed  upon 
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Mr.  them,  and  I  do  not  think  the  managers  would  object  to  the  little  extra  ex- 

M.  Abraiann*      pense. 

iQ  April  1877.  2358.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  surveyor  of  a  theatre  should  be  a  perfectly 

independent  person  from  the  person  employed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — 
I  do  not ;  I  think  the  district  surveyor  would  be  the  right  and  proper  man,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  if  it  is  a  modern  theatre  it  must  have  been  built  under  his 
supervision,  and  he  must  know  the  arrangements  of  the  theatre  from  basement 
to  roof  very  much  belter  than  an  independent  surveyor  could  do ;  and  if  it  is 
an  alteration,  no  alteration  can  take  place  unless  the  district  surveyor  is  made 
aware  of  it. 

2359.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  that  the  man  who  surveys  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  be  the  same  man  as  the  man  who  makes  alterations 
for  the  manager  of  the  theatre  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that ;  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  district  surveyor  is  the  right  and  proper 
man  as  the  local  authority  to  survey  a  theatre. 

2360.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  surveyor  is 
the  same  individual  as  the  man  who  has  made  the  alterations  in  the  theatre  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  known  it ;  it  is  very  natural  that  a  proprietor  should  call  upon  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  surveyor,  if  he  could  obtain  that  gentleman's  ability  and 
knowledge  ;  that  is  the  very  man  that  a  manager,  when  he  was  making  an  altera- 
tion or  building  a  new  theatre,  would  fall  back  upon,  thinking  that  he  would 
have  greater  experience  than  an  ordinary  surveyor. 

2361.  Mr.  Hayter.']  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.Ponsonby  Fane  and 
the  other  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Committee,  that  the  real 
danger  to  an  audience  in  any  theatre  arises  from  panic  amongst  themselves  ? — I  do. 

2362.  That  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  accidents? — ^That  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  accidents  which  occur;  my  impression  is  that  what  managers  have 
more  pa'ticularly  to  giiard  s^inst,  or  to  try  and  prevent,  is  panic. 

2363.  Of  course  that  is  principally  to  be  obviated  by  the  width  of  the 
passages  and  the  number  of  exits? — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  totally  obviated,  do 
what  you  may,  but  still  it  can  to  a  very  large  extent  be  obviated  by  the  passages 
and  other  exits  being  as  near  to  the  street  as  you  can  get  tbem  ;  the  more  exits 
you  have  the  better  you  can  get  your  audience  out,  but  to  say  you  can  totally 
obfviate  panic,  1  do  not  believe. 

2364.  Is  the  annual  inspection  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  s  department  prin- 
cipally directed  to  those  points  ? — It  is  directed  to  all  points,  structural  and  other 
points ;  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  things  under  his  control  which  ai-e  not 
well  looked  to  at  the  time  of  the  inspection. 

2365.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  inspection  comprises  water  supply,  arrange- 
ments in  case  of  fire,  passages,  and  the  exits? — Yes. 

2366.  In  fact  you  think  the  investigation  very  thorough?— For  the  time  being, 
it  undoubtedly  is. 

2367.  Have  you  had  any  diflGiculty  in  insuring  your  theatres  ? — Not  at  all. 

2368.  Are  they  both  insured  ^— They  are. 

2369.  And  are  theatres,  as  a  rule,  to  your  knowledge  insured  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  one  that  has  not  been  insured.  There  will  be  difficulty  arising  at 
times,  from  some  theatres  being  not  so  well  provided  as  the  modem  theatres 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  that  would  make  an  alteration  in  the  rate. 

2370.  Without  the  modern  appliances,  the  insurance  companies  would  pro- 
bably refuse  them  I  imagine  ? — ^They  would  put  a  higher  rate  upon  them  than 
they  would  otherwise  do. 

2371.  You  know  of  no  London  theatre  which  is-  not  insured?— I  have  never 
heard  of  one. 

2372.  Mr.  M^Lagan.]  Have  you  never  heard  of  any  theatre  within  the  last 
20  years  that  was  not  insured  ? — I  have  not  iieaid  of  them^  but  there  might  be 
some. 

2373.  Since  you  have  introduced  these  improvements  for  ttie  extinction  of 
fires  in  theatresy  have  yon  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  to  the  insuranee  companies  r 
—  No  ;  I  think  the  insurance  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre  at  the  present  time  is  half- 
a-guinea  in  100  /•  less,  but  the  £ast  London  Theatre  has  been  m  my  possession 
for  22  years,  and  I  have  not  made  any  alteration  ;  ihe  insurance  of  the  Pavilion 
has  been  three  guineas,  but  it  i»  now  two-and-a-half  guineas,  from  the  hydrants 
and  other  things  being  placed  ia  it,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  mete  to  make  an  ap- 
plication 
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plicatioo  to  the  office  I  have  been  dealing  with  for  20  years  they  would  lower  Mr. 

the  rate,  but  I  have  never  thought  it  wortli  while  to  do  so.  ■*'•  Abrahams. 

2374.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  arr^uigements  you  make  for  the  ex-  19  April  1877. 
tiuction  of  fire  in  your  theatres  are  a  very  good  measure  of  the  risk  of  danger  to 

the  audience  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

2375.  Are  you  aware  that  the  fire  insurance  companies  will  very  often  insist 
on  hydrants  being  placed  and  other  measures  adopted  before  they  will  insure  ?— * 
The  fire  insurance  offices  take  the  precaution  of  surveying  a  theatre  before  they 
insure  it. 

2376.  And  that  the  managers  of  theatres  will  get  their  theatres  insured  at  a 
lower  rate  if  they  conform  to  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  the  insurance 
companies?— I  believe  that  is  so. 

2377.  I  believe  all  the  doors  open  outwards  ? — That  is  the  case. 

2378.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  arising 
from  chairs  being  placed  in  passages.  I  think  we  should  be  put  right  on  that 
point.  I  will  g'rve  you  my  idea  of  what  has  been  stated.  You  state  that  the 
great  danger  to  the  audience  in  the  theatre  is  panic  amongst  themselves,  and 
anything  that  will  tend  to  allay  that  panic  will  make  that  danger  less  of  course. 
The  effect  of  a  panic  is  to  cause  a  great  rush  to  the  doors,  and  anything  that  will 
prevent  a  rush  is  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  audience  ;  if  you  put  a  man  at 
the  door  to  prevent  a  rush  that  would  make  the  danger  less,  and  you  suppose 
that  chairs  being  there  instead  of  a  man  have  the  same  effect ;  is  that  your  view?  . 
— I  do  not  go  so  fer  as  that.  I  simply  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  although  I  con- 
sider cliairs  would  be  a  serious  impediment,  i  do  not  place  that  serious  con* 
struction  upon  a  few  chairs  which  may  obstruct  the  passages  within  the  theatre 
that  some  people  may.  I  did  not  say  that  they  would  facilitate  the  exit  of  the 
audience. 

2379-  When  a  panic  occurred  what  precaution  did  you  take  to  prevent  the 
rush  to  the  exits  ? — Simply  to  give  the  audience  to  understand  from  the  stage 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  whatever  danger  there  might  be  they  could 
make  their  exit  comfortably  in  plenty  of  time,  and  by  placing  attendants  at  the 
doors  to  keep  the  audience  back  and  not  allow  the  passages  to  be  blocked. 

2380.  I  suppose  tliat  the  principal  precaution  which  you  can  take  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  is  to  place  your  men  along  the  passages,  so  ks  not  to  allow  them  to 
be  blocked  ? — Quite  so. 

2381.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  always  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  about  a  theatre  to  enable  you  to  do  so  I — ^I'here  are  always  the  ched^- 
takers  and  the  money-takers,  and  those  are  the  men  I  should  look  to  to  do  this; 
those  are  the  men  who  would  be  aware  of  what  was  necessary.  They  have 
done  it  before,  and  they  would  do  it  again.  It  is  very  seldom  I  change  my  men, 
very  seldom  indeed, 

2382.  A  fire  or  panic  occasionally  occurs  about  once  ih  10  years.  Do  you 
take  any  steps  for  teaching  tboee  men  wijat  their  duties  would  be  in  such  cases  ? 
— I  very  seldom  diange  my  men.  1  think  I  have  hardly  changed  any  of  my 
men  uithin  seven  years,  but  any  man  being  taken  on  would  be  immediatdy 
taught  his  duties* 

2383.  You  never  put  your  men  through  any  drill  which  would  occupy  half* 
an-hour  every  now  and  then  ? — We  have  what  we  call  rushes  in  the  minor 
theatres,  that  is  people  coming  out  in  large  numbers  between  the  acts,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  training  for  those  men. 

2384.  And  you  find  that  every  man  is  at  his  station  ? — I  find  that  every  man 
is  at  his  station ;  I  have  been  very  fortunate  hitherto.  I  am « not  immaculate, 
but  1  trust  I  may  be  as  fortunate  in  the  future.  You  can  only  say  in  a  panic 
that  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  after  you  have  done  that  you  cannot  always 
say  that  you  will  be  as  free  from  accidents  as  I  have  fortunately  been. 

2385.  But  in  rushes  people  lose  their  heads  ;  that  is  to  say  the  officials  ?— Not 
in  my  case ;  if  it  liad  been  so  in  my  house  you  may  be  sure  that  some  loss  of  life 
would  have  occurred. 

2386.  You  think  well-trained  officials  are  superior  to  any  mechanical  contri- 
vances thai  you  can  have  ?— I  think  good  mechanical  contrivances  are  also 
necessary. 

2387.  You  must  have  good  mechanical  contrivances,  but  unless  you  have 
trained  beads  to  take  advantage  of  those  mechanical  contrivances  they  are  of  no 
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Mr 
M,  Abrahams.     ^^®  ?"You  will  not  get  on  80  well ;  but  still  I  believe  that  the  mechanical  con- 

—7        *      trivances  are  just  as  necessary  as  the  men. 
19  Apnl  1877.  2388.  From  what  you  have^taied  I  believe  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  greater  the 

interference  of  the  public  authorities,  that  is  to  say  the  public  authorities  repre- 
sented by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  less  your  responsibility  becomes? — I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  responsibility  would  be  taken  trom  the  shoulders  of  the  mana- 
ger ;  but  the  manager  cannot  always  be  in  the  establishment,  and  it  might  happen 
that  something  might  occur  which  would  show  a  laxity  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
he  left  in  charge,  and  it  would  ease  the  mind  ot^  the  manager  to  know  that 
things  could  not  possible  go  far  wrong  in  consequence  of  the  surveyor,  or 
whatever  he  might  be  termed,  being  there  twice  a  week  to  see  that  things  were 
going  on  rightly. 

2389.  It  would  ease  his  mind;  that  is  to  say,' it  would  render  him  a  little 
more  careless  r— I  do  not  admit  that. 

2390.  If  a  manager  knew  that  another  man  was  performing  the  duties  which 
he  ought  to  perform,  do  not  you  think  that  would  make  him  a  little  more  care- 
less ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  an  inspector  going  round  two  or  three  times  a 
week  would  render  a  manager  careless,  from  the  simple  fact  that  if  thincrs  were 
out  of  order  he  would  be  reported,  and  I  would  cause  my  men  to  take  very  good 
care  that  everything  should  be  in  order. 

2391.  You  think  that  the  responsibility  of  a  manager  of  a  theatre  would  be 
quite  the  same  whether  his  theatre  were  inspected  once  a  week  or  once  a  year? 
— ^The  responsibility  is  very  great.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  after  that  accident 
I  spoke  of,  my  business  fell  off  60  per  cent,  and  I  did  not  pull  it  up  for  two 
months.  I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  a  manager  must  have  a  great 
deal  at  stake  inducing  him  to  keep  his  house  in  order  to  prevent  that  which  we 
are  all  anxious  to  prevent,  namely,  panic. 

2392.  You  stated  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  decision  ? — JJone  that  1  am  aware  of. 

2393.  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  appeal  ? — I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  remain  under  the  rules  of  the  J-ord  Chamberlain  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

2394.  You  can  only  be  punished '  if  you  disobey  the  irtstructions  which  are 
laid  down  ? — That  is  so. 

2395.  And  those  instructions  are  so  very  plain  that  it  is  very  easy  for  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  interpret  them  without  requiring  any  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion?— I  do  not  object  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  mode  of  proceeding  at  present 
at  all. 

2396.  I  wish  to  put  to  you  one  more  question  as  to  the  inspection  and  the 
responsibility  of  managers  of  theatres ;  do  you  think  that  the  theatres  of  London 
are  sufficiently  often  inspected  just  now  ? — I  do  not  know  that  further  inspection 
would  do  any  harm,  but  I  think  the  managers  have  so  much  at  stake  that  they 
would  take  very  good  care  that  everythinsj  was  in  perfect  order. 

2397.  Supposing  there  were  more  frequent  inspection  you  would  still  con- 
sider that  the  responsibility  of  the  managers  was  the  same? — Yes,  I  would. 

2398.  Chairman]  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  you  do  not  think 
that  it  would  remove  the  responsibility  in  the  least  from  the  managers  to  have 
more  frequent  inspection;  but  that  it  would  really  strengthen  your  own  hands, 
because  you  would  feel  that  other  eyes  besides  yours  were  looking  after  the 
safety  of  the  theatre  ? — That  is  so. 

2399.  Then  I  understood  you  to  state  just  now  that  you  were  satisfied  with 
the  inspection  and  the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain?— Perfectly, 

2400.  But,  as  you  stated  before,  you  would  not  object  to  the  inspection  qua 
construction  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  district  surveyors  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  r — I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent  change. 

2401.  And  though  you  were  not  prepared  to  give  an  answer  upon  that,  you  da 
not  say  you  would  object  to  the  regulations  of  the  present  Lord  Chamberlain 
which  he  at  present  lays  down  or  wljich  he  might  lay  down  in  the  future,  being 
enforced  by  some  other  means  less  stringent  than  the  taking  away  of  the  license  t 
— What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  I  would  very  much  rather  see  the  rules  before  I 
would  assent  to  them.  I  should  not  hke  to  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  work 
under  certain  rules  until  I  saw  them. 

2402.  That  amounts  to  this,  that  you  are  prepared  to  submit  to  the  present 
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power  and  the  present  rules  of  the  Lord  Chamherlain,  whilst  the  present  power 
of  punishment  is  one  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  hardly  permits  him  to  enforce  ? 
— I  do  not  think  he  would  enforce  that  penalty  unless  he  were  compelled  to 
do  so. 

2403.  As  you  would  tiust  him  in  the  larger  matter,  you  might  also  trust  him 
in  the  smaller  matter? — It  would  require  consideration. 

2404.  Mr,  M^Lagan  (tlurough  the  Chairman).]  Are  the  partitions  in  your 
theatre,  which  you  have  stated  are  fireproof,  made  fireproof  by  arches,  or  by 
some  such  composition  as  concrete  ? — We  have  very  few  partitions  I  think  I 
have  only  one  partition  in  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  and'  I  do  not  know  of  one  in  the 
East  London  Theatre. 

2405.  .When  you  spoke  of  the  fireproof  part  of  your  building,  it  related  to  the 
passages  which  lead  to  the  theatre,  and  to  the  brick  wall  which  separated  your 
stage  from  the  auditorium?  —They  are  all  brick. 

2406.  There  is  no  iron  in  them  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  iron  in 
them. 


Mr. 

M.  Abrahams. 

19  April  1877. 


Mr.  John  HolUngshead^  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

2407.  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  are  the  Lessee  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre r — 
I  am. 

2408.  You  remember  I  daresay  the  Committee  of  1866?— I  gave  evidence 
upon  that  (Committee. 

2409.  In  that  evidence  I  see  you  stated  that  the  existing  power  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  theatres  might  be  amended  ? 
— I  believe  so.  I  have  not  refreshed  my  memory  with  regard  to  that 
evidence. 

2410  Upon  that  point  you  have  heard  what  has  been  given  in  evidence  to 
this  Committee  with  reference  to  a  suggestion  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
OflSce  that  the  whole  system  of  survey  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
theatres,  either  in  the  case  of  alteration  of  old  ones  or  the  building  of  new  ones, 
should  be  placed  under  different  authority  than  his  own  ;  do  you  think  that 
would  be  an  improvement  or  otherwise  upon  the  existing  system  r — I  think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  certainly,  and  I  think  that  that  survey  ought  to  be 
made  to  include  the  music  halls  and  concert  halls  in  London,  which  are  in  their 
holding  capacity  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  of  the  theatres.  They  are 
at  present  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  and  are  never  surveyed  by  any 
authority. 

2411.  That  if  a  new  authority,  either  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  as  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  suggested,  under  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  g'ua  construction  were  established,  that  ought 
to  apply  to  all  places  of  amusement  where  people  assembled,  whether  music 
halls  or  concert  halls  ? — Quite  so ;  music  and  concert  halls  in  London  only  can 
accommodate  daily  160,000,  and  the  theatres  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  only 
accommodate  nightly  80,000  people  ;  and  in  numbers  the  music  halls  as  com- 
pared with  the  theatres  are  nearly  two  to  one. 

241 2.  The  necessity  for  protection  applies  as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  ? 
— Yes. 

2413.  Would  you  make  any  distinction  in  the  case  of  music  and  dancing 
licenses,  because  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  this  Committee  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  require  inspection  for  construciion  in  public-houses  where  40  or 
50  people  came  together  which  had  acquired  a  music  license  ? — Those  small 
places  are  very  few;  there  are  not  above  six  or  seven,  or  perhaps  a  dozen,  in 
London.     Most  of  the  musiclialls  hold  from  600  to  6,000  people. 

2414.  But  Mr.  Pownall,  who  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Middlesex 
Bench,  and  who  gave  evidence  the  other  day,  stated  to  the  Committee  that  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  music  licenses  applied  for  were  not  for  music  and 
dancing  combined,  but  merely  music  licenses  taken  out  for  small  public-houses 
where  they  had  a  room  in  which  20  or  30  people  came  together  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  songs  ? — Mr.  Pownall  speaks,  or  ought  to  speak,  with  greater 
knowledge  on  the  subject  than  I  do,  but  I  know  that  music  licenses  have  been 
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Mr,  granted  to  at  least  60  very  large  halls,  and  that  a  dancing  license  has  been 

J,  MoUmgAead.    refused  to  many  of  those  halls  ;  like  Weston's,  for  example,  which  thII  accom- 
iQ  ^prii  1877.     modate  over  1,000  people. 

2415.  And  the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  limiting  the  inspection,  as  far 
as  construction  is  concerned,  to  places  where  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
people  were  admitted  ? — Quite  so ;  the  construction  of  mu'=^ic-halls  is  generally 
more  simple  than  that  of  theatres,  because  they  generally  consist  of  an  oblong 
open  floor  and  one  gallery,  and  in  very  few  cases  have  they  anything  like  inflam- 
mable scenery  or  elaborate  gas  arrangements,  but  on  the  otl>er  hand,  the  chance 
of  fire  is  equally  great  or  greater  than  in  a  theatre,  because  probably  half  of 
the  audience  are  all  the  time  smoking. 

2416.  And  of  course  the  construction,  as  far  as  the  staircases  and  passages 
are  concerned,  would  apply  quite  as  much  in  that  case  as  in  a  theatre  ? — Quite 
as  much. 

2417.  Therefore  you  wonld  recommend  that  in  any  alteration  they  should  all 
be  brought  under  one  survey  V — Under  one  harmonious  system  of  survey. 

2418.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  license  should  be  under  the  same 
authority,  or  would  you  leave  the  music  halls  to  the  magistrates,  as  at  present, 
and  place  the  theatres  under  the  Lord  Chamherlain,  making  it  obligatory  upon 
the  magistrates  and  upon  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  issue  licenses  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  construction  ? — My  objection  to  these  licensing  bodies  is  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  a  Crown  officer  not  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  the  magis- 
trates are  not  responsible  to  anybody  except  to  public  opinion, 

2419.  What  more  would  you  suggest? — It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
matters  should  be  given  to  a  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Home 
Office.  Certainly  some  competent  person  should  survey  places  of  amusement, 
because  music  halls  and  concert  rooms  are  not  surveyed,  except  when  a  magis- 
trate sometimes  drops  in,  whereas  the  theatres  are  surveyed  by  a  very  competent 
man,  who  receives  a  guinea,  I  think,  every  time  he  goes  round,  but  who  has 
other  duties  to  attend  to. 

2420.  What  you  represent  is,  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some  respon- 
sible authority  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2421.  When  you  say  ''placed  in  the  hands  of  some  responsible  authority," 
would  you  place  the  license  which  implies,  in  the  case  of  theatres,  compliance 
with  the  regulations  which  the  Lord  Chambei-lain  now  issues,  or  which  in  the 
case  of  music  halls  implies  iiood  conduct,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
or  the  magistrates,  or  would  you  suggest  a  new  licensing  authority  as  well  as  a  ' 
new  surveying  authority  ? — 1  think  the  licensing  ought  to  go  with  the  surveying 
authority.  1  think  Lord  Sidney,  in  his  evidence  before  the  former  Committee, 
said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  survey  of  theatres  severed  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office. 

2422.  That  is  the  evidence  the  Committee  have  now  from  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane, 
but  it  is  limited  in  both  cases  to  the  question  of  survey  ;  in  both  eases  Lord 
Sidney  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  suggested  that  as  soon  as  the  survey  has  taken 
place,  and  a  certificate  is  given,  then  the  manager  with  that  certificate  in  his 
hand  should  come  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (and  Mr.  I^onsonby  Fane  says,  to 
the  magistrates  in  the  case  of  music  halls)  and  apply  for  a  license  to  issue,  hut 
that  the  licensing  power  should  remain  as  it  is,  in  the  magistrates  and  Lord 
Chamberlain's  hands ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that,  supposing  the  oon- 
structing  part,  and  the  survey  part,  were  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  placed  in 
the  new  authority  ? — I  confess  1  should  Hke  to  see  one  central  authority  governing 
the  whole  of  the  places  of  amusement. 

2423-4.  That  would  then  almost  lead  to  this,  that  you  would  prefer  strengthen* 
ing  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  departnient  by  a  sufficient  official  staff  responsible 
to  Parliament  which  should  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  music  halls  and 
theatres  ? — Certainly ;  t^iere  are  two  great  theatres  in  London,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  over  which  the  Lowl  Chamberfain  has  no  control;  Covent 
Garden  is,  and  Drury  Ldne  claims  to  be,  a  patent  theatre  ;  they  allow  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  enter  by  courtesy,  but  he  has  no  right  to  claim  it. 

2425.  Tlien  with  regard  to  the  question  of  construction,  I  suppose  the 
principal  safety  which  ought  to  be  enforced  is  u  given  number  of  exits,  with 
distinct  passages  leading  to  them  from  different  parts  of  the  auditory  ? — Un- 
questionably* 

2426.  Have 
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2426.  Have  there  been  any  sugg^stiobs  made  with  regard  to  the  Gaiety,  since  Mr* 
you  have  been  lessee,  upon  these  points?— Yes ;  a  aaggestion  was  made  by  the    •'•  ^ot^^^head. 
Lord  Chamberlain  that  an  alternative  stone  staircase  rarely  used  should   be      19  April  1877. 
under-pinned  by  iron  girders  ;  the  value  of  that  suggestion  is,  in  my  opinion, 
considerably  /diminished  by  Captain  Shaw's  statement  and  opinion,  that  he  objects 

to  iron  and  stone  as  being  dangerous.     The  magistrates,  for  example,  in  Belfast, 
would  not  license  a  place  with  other  than  oak  staircases. 

2427.  Do  you  tliiak  that  should  be  a  matter  that  should  be  decided  ? — I  think 
that  the  authorities  ought  to  settle  among  themselves  what  material  should  be 
used. 

2428.  I  believe  it  is  generally  known  that  under  great  heat  the  iron  twists 
and  puUs  down  that  which  it  is  intended  to  support  ?  —I  believe  so,  but  I  cannot 
speak  with  authority  upon  that  subject. 

2429.  What  number  of  doors  hav^  you  ?  — We  have  20  doors  communicating 
with  six  stone  staircases  ;  we  had  an  inspection  the  other  night  when  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  officials  were  there,  and  1,100  people  went  out  in  three-and-a-half 
minutes. 

2430.  That  was  upon  an  ordinary  night  when  people  had  to  wait  for  their 
carriages,  and  to  be  taken  up  ? — Yes 

2431.  That  would  show  that  when  there  was  any  alarm,  in  which  case  people 
would  wish  to  get  out  as  quickly  as  they  could,  you  could  even  empty  the  theatre 
more  rapidly  than  that? — In  two  noinutes  I  should  think,  supposing  they  did  not 
tumble  over  each  other. 

2432.  I  suppose  you  agree  that  the  great  thing  you  have  to  guard  against  is  a 
panic,  and  the  crush  that  ensues  from  it;  now  you  have  stated  the  number  of 
door^,  are  the  passages  which  lead  to  them  long  passages  ? — No,  they  are  very 
short  passages,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  main  passage  which  commences 
at  the  head  of  what  we  call  the  grand  staircase  in  the  Strand  ;  that  leads  into 
the  theatre,  which  is  some  distance  fnnn  the  Strand  \  the  theatre  itself  opens 
into  four  streets. 

2433.  Do  all  these  {[^iflsages  tend  to  the  same  entrance  ? — No,  they  are  sepa- 
rate ;  the  theatre  opens  into  four  streets,  and  the  six  staircases  are  divided 
between  the  four  streets;  if  those  20  doors  were  all  used  some  of  them  would 
converge  on  to  one  staircase  ;  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  used. 

2434.  Are  all  those  doors  used  every  evening  when  the  performance  is  on  ? 
— No,  in  the  dress  circle  there  are  six  doors  which  would  communicate 
with  four  staircases,  but  only  one  practically  is  used,  that  is  the  grand 
doorway. 

2435.  I^  ^^y  precaution  taken  to  make  the  audience  acquainted  with  their 
position  ? — Yes,  notices  are  placed  up :  **Tbis  door  to  be  used  in  case  of  neces- 
sity." We  always  like  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  fire,  a  great  source  of 
danger  beino;  in  the  word  alone. 

2436.  But  you  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  using  the  doors  on  an  ordinary 
occasion  so  as  to  accustom  the  people  to  the  use  of  these  esits? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  bad  plan  to  accustom,  thwm,  except  that  the  audience  of  one  night 
is  not  the  audience  of  another  night. 

2437.  But  still  the  using  of  these  doors  would  diminish  the  chance  of  panic, 
because  the  people  would  use  the  door  that  was  nearest,  and  not  all  run  to  the 
same  door  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  is  a  gceat  tendency,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  go  out  the  way  they  came  in,  that  is  the  way  they  know ;  a  rush  would 
always  be  made  in  case  of  a  panic  for  that  door. 

2438*  Theft  with  regard  to  the  construetion  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  are  you 
acqAiainted  with  the  construction  of  it? — I  had  it  bmilt  for  me. 

2439.  I^  ^^  '^^I*'  ^i^h  ^  proscenium  wall  separating  the  stage  from  the 
audieuee  ? — It  is  a  14-inch  walL 

2440.  That  is  the  thickness  which  Mr.  Robinson  recommended  in  bis  evi- 
dence ?— Yes ;  it  is  carried  up  foui  feet  above  the  ibof. 

2441.  So  that  it  is  a  distinct  ptrtitioii  ?-^Yes ;  that  wall  was  built  before 
Mr.  Robinson  was  consultifi^  sarveyof  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

2442.  Are  the  passages  which  lead  to^  where  the  staireas^  are  of  fire-proof 
construction  ? — They  are  all  made  of  cotocrete  and  brink,  and  supposed  to  be 
fire -proof.  The  stone  stairs  are  of  isur  widths.  I  can  give  the  Committee  the 
details  if  they  wish. 
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Mr.  2443.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  to  the  Committee  the  widths  of  the 

J.  HollingAead.  passages,  and  whether  those  widths  vary? — The  stalls  accommodate  120 
10  A  18  persons,  and  the  boxes  on  that  level  22  persons.  There  is  one  door  directly 
9  pn  1  77.  jjj^Q  Exeter-street  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  another  into  the  Strand  with  a 
passage  9  feet  wide ;  and  there  is  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  stage,  and 
from  there  to  the  stage-door,  making  three  exits  to  that  level.  The  pit  holds 
300  people.  There  is  a  passage  direct  into  Catherine-street  with  a  door  6  feet 
6  inches  wide.  Then  there  is  the  pass-door  into  Exeter-street,  and,  in  case  of 
panic,  they  could  use  the  main  entrance  in  the  Strand  as  well ;  a  little  short 
door,  the  barrier  between  the  stalls  and  the  pit,  could  be  opened,  and  they  could 
come  into  the  main  staircase.  The  balcony  holds  175  persons,  and  the  boxes 
on  that  tier  hold  44  persons;  the  entrance  and  passage  are  9  feet  wide,  and 
the  stone  staircase  7  feet.  There  are  three  other  doors  communicating  with 
the  stone  stairs.  The  upper  boxes  hold  250  persons,  with  a  passage  9  feet 
wide  and  stone  stairs  7  feet ;  there  are  extra  stone  stairs  at  each  end,  and  three 
other  doors  communicating  with  stone  stairs.  The  gallery,  which  is  called  in 
the  bill  gallery  and  amphitheatre  (there  is  a  division  of  prices  up  there,  but  it  is 
practically  all  gallery),  holds  450  persons ;  leading  from  that  are  stone  stairs 
entirely  separated  from  the  house,  7  feet  wide,  opening  into  Catherine-street ; 
also  extra  stone  stairs  at  each  end  of  the  gallery ;  the  whole  of  the  stairs 
are  stone,  and  all  the  passages  and  lobbies  are  iron  and  concrete.  This  evidence 
may  seem  a  little  tedious,  but  it  is  very  important,  because  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  model  theatre,  and  is  insured  at  a  less  price  per  cent,  than  any 
other ;  the  floor  of  the  pit,  the  upper  boxes,  and  gallery,  is  also  iron  and 
concrete. 

2444.  Is  the  iron  which  is  mixed  with  the  concrete  covered  with  concrete,  or 
is  the  iron  exposed  ?—  The  concrete  covers  the  iron.  I  do  not  know  the  depth 
of  it  exactly. 

2445.  1  asked  the  question  because  it  materially  affects  the  question  as  to  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  iron  r — ^The  iron  is  covered  with  concrete ;  there  are 
two  fire  mains  in  prominent  positions  in  front  of  the  house,  with  hose  always 
attached  with  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure,  and  there  are  also 
hydrants  with  hose  always  attached  at  each  side  of  the  stage  and  in  the  flies, 
and  the  hose  can  be  let  into  the  mezzanine  and  cellars  through  holes  cut  in  the 
stage  ;  the  great  force  of  the  pipes  is  always  kept  on  the  stage,  because  that  is 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  wanted,  and  they  are  let  into  the  lower  parta  if 
necessary.  The  proscenium  wall  which  goes  up  each  side  is  arched  over  the 
proscenium,  and  is  carried  up  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roof,  and  is  14 
inches  thick.  The  total  holding  capacity  of  the  house  according  to  these  figures 
is  1,395.  An  audience  of  about  1,100  people  went  out  of  the  auditorium  on,  I 
think,  the  12th  April  under  3 J  minutes, 

2446.  How  long  has  that  theatre  been  constructed  ? — ^Eight  years  last  Christ- 
mas. 

2447.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  that  theatre  that  the 
insurance  companies  accept  it  at  a  lower  risk  than  other  theatres  ? — Yes ;  the  in- 
surance is  based  upon  that  fact,  and  partly  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  care 
of  the  management, 

2448.  That  being  tlie  construction  and  form  of  the  theatre,  and  the  security 
which  you  represent  is  given  to  the  public  in  the  theatre  from  it,  you  think  that 
such  construction  is  of  advantage,  and  might  be  enforced  by  the  authority  which 
you  have  suggested  should  be  set  up  in  all  new  theatres  ? — I  think  so. 

2449.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  mme  facilities  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  construction 
of  al!  new  theatres?— Quite  ^o;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  exits  into  four 
streets  ;  land  is  very  valuable  in  choice  parts  of  London,  and  theatres  are  very 
often  built  in  the  middle  of  a  nest  of  houses,  with  narrow  entrances  coming  into 
the  main  street. 

2450.  But  that  difficulty  might  be  met  by  keeping  separate  passages  leading 
up  to  the  doors  for  separate  parts  of,  the  audience,  even  though  they  may  have 
to  go  out  at  doors  ultimately  upon  the  same  plane  ?—  Quite  so ;  and  in  most 
theatres  they  manage  to  get  an  egress  up  a  side  court. 

2451.  One  of  the  great  advantages  in  the  construction  of  passages  is  that 
they  should  increase  in  size  towards  the  door,  and  not  towards  the  theatre  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2452.  You 
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2452.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  regulations  laid    down   by  the  Lord  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  office,  are  you  not?— I  am.  ^^  Hottwgihead. 

2453.  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advan-  April  1877. 
tage  if  what  I   asked  the  last  witness  could  be  enforced ;  that  is  to  say,  that 

these  regulations,  or  regulations  laid  down  by  the  licensing  authority,  could  be 
enforced  by  penalties,  instead  of  having  the  only  penally  which  now  exists, 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  h'cense;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  plan 
being  adopted  ? — I  think  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority  is  to  exist,  it 
should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  he  should  have  funds  to  prose- 
cute, and  officers  to  prosecute. 

2454.  And  that  the  right  of  the  removal  of  a  license  should  not  be  his  only 
weapon  in  dealing  with  an  infringement  of  the  regulations  ? — I  think  so,  because 
that  is  inoperative  in  the  case  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  cannot  threaten  the  manager  of  a  patent  theatre  with  the  loss  of 
bis  license  in  case  of  an  infringement  of  a  regulation,  because  he  could  not 
destroy  a  license  that  lasts  in  theory  for  ever. 

2455.  And  if  that  were  to  be  acted  upon,  it  would  operate  upon  a  large 
number  of  innocent  people,  as  it  would  throw  them  out  of  employment  ? — It  is 
practically  a  punishment  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  resort  to  under 
almost  any  circumstances. 

2456.  But  you  think  that  if  a  new  authority  was  set  up  power  should  be 
given  to  enforce  any  regulations  which  might  be  necessary?— Certainly. 

2457.  I  think  you  have  been  recently  in  Paris,  have  you  not? — Not  very  re- 
cently, but  I  know  the  French  theatres  tolerably  well. 

2458.  What  is  the  method  of  licensing  theatres  in  France? — The  regulation 
of  the  French  theatres  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  French  fire  brigade, 
the  sapeurs'pompiers.  The  chief  of  the  sapeurs-pompiers  is  really  the  stage 
director,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  that  all  your  stage  effects  in  Paris  are  cramped 
more  or  less.  My  chief  experience  in  connection  with  the  French  stage 
was  at  the  old  Porte  St.  Martin  some  years  ago  ;  I  sold  a  very  large  fairy  scene 
to  the  directors  of  that  theatre,  and  sent  a  number  of  men  over  to  work  it,  but 
we  could  never  get  it  properly  lighted  or  set  up.  Whenever  they  attempted  to 
light  it  properly  they  were  threatened  with  so  many  thousand  francs  fine  and  so 
many  years  at  the  galleys.  The  consequence  was  that  the  artist,  an  eminent 
man,  Mr.  Callcott,  left  Paris  indignant,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  chief 
part  of  the  scene,  which  was  composed  of  a  very  large  number  of  pieces  of  glass, 
fell  upon  the  stage  and  caused  a  panic  in  the  auditorium  by  scattering  an 
enormous  number  of  splinters  of  glass  about. 

2459.  The  result  of  handing  over  the  theatres  to  the  sapeurs-pomviers  is  not 
satisfactory  on  that  ground,  and  is  not  satisfactory  on  any  grouno,  because  it 
divides  the  responsibility? — It  cramps  the  director  in  the  management  of  his 
theatre,  and  does  not  diminish  the  risk  of  fire ;  the  old  Opera  House  in  the 
Rue  Lepelletier  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  fourth  time,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  there  were  14  sapeurs-pompiers  at  their  posts,  and  all  ready,  but 
the  theatre  was  burnt  all  the  same. 

2460.  You  do  not  think  that  any  suggestion  to  entrust  as  in  Paris  the 
management  of  theatres  to  the  fire  brijjade  here,  would  produce  greater  security 
f5pom  fire  or  protection  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  any  more  admirable  men  than 
the  fire  brigade  when  under  Captain  Shaw,  but  if  they  are  told  off  by  twos  to 
theatres  they  very  soon  become  disorganised  ;  they  do  not  obey  the  manager ; 
they  very  seldom  see  their  chief,  and  they  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  temptations, 
I  do  not  say  upon  the  stage,  but  temptations  in  the  front  of  the  house,  at  the 
drinking  bars,  which  are  in  my  opinion  for  too  numerous. 

2461.  You  think  that  protection  from  fire  is  more  secured  by  trusting  it  to  the 
responsible  manager  and  the  people  he  employs  ?—  I  think  the  firemen  of  the 
theatre  are  more  efiicient  than  Captain  Shaw's  men  are  for  the  purpose,  because 
they  are  under  the  orders  of  the  manager^  and  he  can  discharge  them  if  they  do 
not  obey  him. 

2462.  They  are  properly  drilled  and  they  are  more  useful  than  one  man  who 
is  stationed  near  a  hose? — Yes;  there  is  always  one  man  called  the  fireman 
attached  to  a  theatre,  and  it  is  his  special  duty  to  watch  the  place  at  night,  and 
to  look  after  the  water  arrangements  and  prepare  them  every  night.  When  the 
curtain  goes  down  the  hydrants  are  put  upon  the  stage  ready  for  use. 
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Mf.  2463.  Are  tlie  music  halls  in  Paris  under  the  saeoe  syBtem  w  the  theatres?— 

r.  EoUmffBhsad.     J  (Jq  not  know  what  the  licensing  auihority  in  Paris  is ;  it  is  a  Government 
19  April  1877.     authority,  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  exactly- 

2464,  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  system  of  inspection  for  constructien 
there  before  the  license  is  granted?— I  shouhl  fancy  there  is,  but  I  do  not  know 
eiactly. 

2405.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  French  theatres  they  use  an  iron  curtain 
to  separate  the  audience  from  the  stage  ? — In  one  theatre  1  think  they  do  ;  but 
it  is  not  strictly  an  iron  curtain ;  it  Ls  a  wire  gauze  cortain  ;  the  iron  curtain, 
properly  so  called,  originated  in  America,  and  was  tried  and  behaved  so  badly 
in  the  cage  of  a  fire  there  (I  cannot  give  the  exact  instance)^  that  it  was  abian- 
doned ;  it  buckled  up,  and  was  worse  than  nothing  at  all. 

2466.  Tlie  Committee  were  told  by  one  witness  that  in  tl>e  French  theatres  it 
was  obligatory  to  have  this  curtain  made  of  uninflammable  material,  sach  as 
wire  gauze  ? — It  may  be  a  new  regulation.  I  know  at  the  new  opera  they  have 
one,  if  not  two,  of  those  curtains. 

2467.  Have  you  seen  the  working  of  a  wire-gauze  curtain  ?—  No. 

2468.  So  that  you  could  not  say  whether  you  think  it  would  be  a  security  or 
otherwise?— It  is  a  simple  matter;  it  will  come  down,  I  suppose,  like  a 
blind. 

2469.  The  object  would  be,  as  a  fire  generally  originates  on  the  stage,  to 
check  it  from  rushing  with  the  draught  which  there  is  on  the  stage  to  the 
auditorium,  where  the  heat  is  greater? — That  is  so,  but  as  far  as  our  experience 
in  England  goes,  a  fire  rarely  occurs  in  a  theatre  while  the  performance  is  going 
on,  for  the  reason  that  during  the  time  the  performance  is  going  on  every  square 
yard  of  the  stage  practically  is  peopled  by  some  workmen  or  actor  who  would 
see  the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  would  stamp  it  out  with  his  foot,  us  you  would 
stamp  out  a  fusee  on  fire. 

2470.  Or,  as  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  said,  with  his  cap  : — Yes,  and  that  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  last  50  years  22  theatres  have  been  burnt  down, 
there  has  not  been  one  loss  of  life  by  fire.  The  only  person  killed  was  a 
maid  servant  of  Ducrow*s,  at  Astley*s,  who  need  not  have  been  killed  if  she 
had  not  gone  back  to  find  some  article  of  apparel,  and  who  was  sufibcated  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  Westminster  Bridge-xoad,  and  she  was  not  a  memb^ 
of  the  audieaace,  but  of  the  company. 

2471.  And  during  the  last  30  years  there  has  not  been  a  fire  during  the 
performance  ? — I  do  not  think  there  has. 

2472.  Would  you  see  any  objection,  supposing  the  regulations  were  allowed 
to  be  enforced,  to  ^  more  frequent  inspection  of  theatres  ? — None  whatever. 

2473.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect,  to  see  if  those  regula- 
tions were  carried  out  ? — I  should  not  oty'ect  to  anything  which  would  make  it 
an  efficient  survey. 

2474.  In  fact,  the  interest  of  the  manager  is  clearly  to  see  tliat  the  thing  is 
working,  so  that  there  slu^U  be  no  fire  ? — Quite  so ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Abrahams  that  an  efficient  survey  would  take  a  little  of  the  responsibility  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  manager. 

2475*  It  would  i^  remove  the  absolute  responsibility,  but  it  would  satisfy 
the  manager,  in  his  own  mind,  that,  imything  which  he  had  overlooked  would 
probably  be  detected  by  the  experienced  eye  of  the  inspector? — Certainly ;  no 
man  can  hold  himself  responsible  for  a  panic  amosigst  the  audience,  or  aa 
accident  resulting  from  it ;  all  he  can  do  is  to  take  care  that  his  theatre  shall  not 
burnt  down  by  his  own  carelessness. 

2476.  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  providing  for  the  security  of  the  public? — Nothing  occurs  to  me,  except  to 
have  this  question  of  wood  vermu  iron,  or  versus  iron  and  stone,  settled  by  the 
authorities. 

2477.  You  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the 

fillars  under  the  stage  should  be  of  wood,  rather  than  of  iron  or  brick  ? — 
would  take  the  opinion  of  Captain  Shaw,  or  some  more  practical  man  than 
myself ;  hut  one  set  o£  prasons  tell  me  to  imdeipin  a  stone  staircase  with  iron, 
and  Captain  Shaw  tells  me  that  irim  and  stone  are  the  worst  materials  you 
caai  use  together* 

247  S.  That  would  rather  poin^  to  such  a  matter  as  this  being  placed  under 
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the  experienced  bead  o£  the  fire  brtgaule  idth  regard  to  eonstniction  in  thftt  ^^ 

respect  ? — Yes  ;  Captain  Shaw  tried  some  elaborate  experiments  a  few  years     J.  BMngAead. 
ago  with  pillars  of  wood  12  ioclies  diamctfir,  and  he  found  that,  with  any  heat  T^iM^in 

\^  could  brii^  to  bear  upon  thenu  they  would  not  hfljurn  more  than  two  inches      *®    '"^*  ''^* 
detp.     These  experiments  were  tried  soon  after  a  gceat  fire  occurred  in  the  City, 
and   Captain   Shaw  wrote  to   the  ^'Times''   detailing  the  experiments.     He 
»posed  these  wooden  columns  to  the  greatest  posaible  amount  of  heat  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  he  could  only  consume  them  two  inches  in  depth. 

2479.  And  that  satisfied  him  that  wood  was  preferable  to  iron  ? — ^That  satis- 
fied Captain  Shaw  that  wood  waa  preferable  to  iron ;  he  did  not  go  into  the 
question  of  stone  in  that  case.  I  believe  his  opinion  has  not  been  publicly 
expressed  upon  that  point  wich  regard  to  stone^  but  with  regard  to  iron  it 
has. 

2480.  I  think  he  expressed  his  opinion  tliat  where  stone  was  used,  if  water 
was  applied  the  stone  would  **  fly  ^  ? — No  doubt  he  is  a  greater  authority  upon 
the  matter  than  most  other  people. 

2481.  You  think  that  this  matter  should  be  cleared  up,  and  that  this  author 
lity  which  was  adopted  should  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  construction  of  a  theatre 
which  woijld  avoid  the  panic  legislation  which  has  placed  these  iron  pillars  upon 
yiou  ?~Gluite  sa 

2482.  Mr.  SUnvarl  Hariy.']  You  say  that  your  theatre  is  insured  at  a  less 
premium  than  any  other  theatre  ;  what  difference  do  the  insurance  companies 
nake  between  your  theatre  and  aai  ordinary  domestic  house  ? — It  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  20  to  1  of  ordinary  house  property. 

2483.  Your  theatre  is  ? — ^Yes. 

2484.  And  an  ordinary  theatre  r  —  They  go  aa  high  as  from  30  to  1 
to  40  to  1 .  It  may  be  an  intsiesting  fact  to  cite*  that  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  fire5 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  inquiry,  has  not  had  any  effect  upon  the  minds  <rf 
the  London  actuaries  ;  they  have  not  raised  the  rate  in  aoy  ivay. 

2485.  You  stated  that  tl^ie  Lord  Chamberlain  wisiied  you  to  rtrengflien  these 
stone  staircases  with  irou,  and  that  Captain  Shaw  said  that  won  and  stooa  were 
the  worst  materials  you  could  use.  Has  Captain  Shaw  said  that  you  should  not 
underpin  a  stone  staircase  with  iron? — No;  the  stone  staircases  have  un^ 
doubtediy  been  underpinned  in  other  cases,  and  the  Lord  ChamAierlain^  ia 
justice  to  the  other  theaties,  when  he  was  going  his  rounds  found  this  staircase 
and  thought  w«  ought  to  do  something  with  it. 

2486.  Did  npt  Captain  Shaw  say  upon  the  whole  that  lie  thought  brick  pre* 
ferable  to  anything? — I  cannot  answer  tliat  question. 

2487.  I  have  myself  seen  wood  pillars  a  good  deal  flicker  than  12  inches 
burnt  through  in  Canada,  though  after  a  good  deml  of  time  ? — Quite  possiUy. 

2488.  Chairman.']  I  believe  under  the  stage  they  have  occasion  to  remove  the 
supports  sometimes  ? — Sometimes  ;  not  the  main  supports  along  the  mezzanine 
floor;  those  are  not  removed. 

2469.  Sir  Hisnry  Peek.]  Did  1  understand  you  to  say  that  tlie  music  halls  of 
London  MK>uld  accommodate  two  to  one  of  the  theatres  ?— The  music  halls  and 
concert  halls  combined  ;  all  places  of  amusement  which  are  not  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  but  are  licensed  by  the  magistrates ;  and  in  the  provinces 
the  music  halls  are  in  the  proportion  uf  three  to  one;  under  that  head,  i  include 
the  toi^n-halls  and  other  places  which  generally  are  licensed  for  coucerts  to  tJie 
public  ;  there  are  many  such  places  in  London  ;  the  Siioreditch  Town  Hall,  for 
example. 

"  '2490.  Is  there  any  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  theatres  and  music 
halls  ?— The  character  of  the  entertainment  as  a  rule.  The  music  hall  is  more 
cnr  less  confined  to  mut^ic,  but  it  sometimes  mfringea  the  Dramatic  Act  by 
playing  little  duologues  and  singing  performances,  which  might  be  considered 
draniatic  pepf<»rmances ;  one  is  devoted  to  singing  and  dancing  without  stage 
accessories,  but  the  otlier  is  devoted  to  the  drama  witii  stage  accessories* 

2491 .  Some  of  the  halls  are  very  large,  are  they  not  ?-^Some  of  them  are ; 
at  some  of  the  largest  in  London,  such  as  th«  Canterbury  HalU  which  is  per** 
hapa  as  hti^  as  Orury  Lane,  there  are  grand  ballets,  with  all  the  appiiauces,  the 
lime  light,  and  so  on,  which  a  regular  theatre  Ims*  Some  of  the  halls  aw 
lieensea  for  music  and  daneing,  and  sooae  not  quito.  so  lange,  for  some  reason 
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Mr.  or  other,  are  licensed  for  music  only,  and  then  they  are  not  allowed  to  give 

/.  HolHngshsad     ballets. 

19  April  1S77.  2492.  As  I  understand,  the  theatres  are  periodically  inspected  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  ;  he  has  authority  both  as  to  what  pieces  shall  be  performed,  and 
also  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  building? — The  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
authority  all  over  the  country,  as  to  what  pieces  are  performed  ;  he  licenses  the 
pieces  throup;hout  the  provinces,  though  the  buildings  are  licensed  by  the  magis- 
trates. In  London  also  there  are  six  theatres  licensed  by  the  magistrates  in 
places  which  were  beyond  the  boundary  when  the  Act  was  passed ;  for  instance, 
the  Court,  the  Bijou,  the  Cremorne,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace  theatres ;  and  in 
the  country  all  the  theatres  are  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  except  the  old 
patent  theatres,  but  the  plays  which  are  performed  in  them  are  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  as  much  in  Liverpool  as  in  London. 

2493*  The  orders  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  not  sent  to  these  large  music 
halls,  where  they  do  have  practically  theatrical  representations,  are  they  ? — 
These  large  music  halls  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  subject  to  no  inspection  whatever; 
the  magistrates  may  go  round  occasionally  to  look  at  the  hall  and  the  exits,  but 
they  employ  no  surveyor,  and  they  make  no  survey ;  they  grant  licenses  upon  a 
sort  of  police  certificate  as  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  hall  during  the  past  year; 
the  police  certificate  comes  up  saying,  "  We  have  no  complaint  to  make/'  The 
value  of  that  certificate  you  may  take  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  same  certificate 
is  always  handed  in  with  regard  to  the  Argyll  Rooms,  and  the  authorities  who 
have  thought  that  Loudon,  with  its  4,000,000  inhabitants,  should  have  only  one 
Casino,  have  given  Mr.  Bignold,  the  proprietor,  a  very  valuable  monopoly. 

2494.  You  think  that  music  halls,  casinos,  and  theatres  should  be  placed 
Cinder  one  authority  ? — I  think  that  music  halls,  casinos,  and  theatres  should  be 
placed  under  one  authority,  and  a  very  eflfective  authority  it  should  be,  if.  you 
are  to  have  any  authoiity  at  all. 

2495.  I  asked  Mr.  Abrahams  if  he  thought  power  should  be  given  to  that 
one  authority,  or  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  suspend  licenses  for  periods  varying 
from  one  week  to  a  month,  and  not  to  confine  the  punishment  to  the  suspension 
of  the  license  altogether;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? — The  eflfect  of 
that  would  be  that  a  number  of  innocent  people  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment; very  often  at  one  large  establishment  you  would  have  700  or  800  people 
all  dependent  upon  the  theatre  for  their  bread. 

2496.  Is  not  that  the  present  effect  of  refusing  the  license? — Yes;  but  a 
license  is  never  practically  refused. 

2497.  Then,  practically,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  power  of  enforcing  his 
regulations? — He  never  does  refuse  a  license  ;  he  did  refuse  a  license  to  a  par- 
ticular lessee  of  the  Globe  Theatre  who  had  caricatured  him  upon  the  stage; 
he  said  while  this  gentleman  holds  this  theatre  he  shall  not  hold  my  license,  and 
another  gentleman  came  forward  and  took  the  license,  but  the  same  gentleman 
held  his  interest  in  the  theatre  though  his  name  was  not  upon  the  bills  as  sole 
lessee. 

2498.  It  does  seem  to  me  an  anomaly  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  have 
the  power  to  make  rules,  and  yet  not  have  the  power  of  enforcing  those  rules ; 
does  it  seem  so  to  you  ? — It  does.  Of  course  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority 
was  originally  confined  to  London  when  it  had  only  two  patent  theatres,  and 
one  or  two  ^Royal  theatres.  Now  there  are  about  53  theatres,  including  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  in  the  metropolis,  I  question  whether  the  work  is  not  greater 
than  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  is  able  to  cope  with,  and  it  grows 
every  day. 

2499.  'ihe  Lord  Chamberlain  issues  a  number  of  rules  and  orders.  Sup* 
posing  some  manager,  who  would  be  altogether  contumacious,  should  say,  I  do 
not  believe  that ;  and  seeing  that  the  Lord  Cbnmberlain  has  no  power  to  enforce 
it,  I  am  not  going  to  do  it ;  perhaps  he  might  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  but 
his  course  of  action  would  come  to  that.  Mow  do  not  you  think  that  if  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  should  say,  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  my  orders  to  be  set  at 
naught  in  that  way,  I  will  suspend  your  license  for  a  week,  that  would  be  a 
severe  punishment  upon  the  manager,  and  would  deter  him  from  offending  again  ? 
— Not  in  all  cases  ;  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  manager,  because  it  might 
enable  him  to  get  rid  of  an  expensive  and  unsuccessful  company. 

2500.  But  would  he  not  have  to  pay  them  durii^  the  suspension  ? — ^The  law 
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of  the  theatre  is  that  if  the  curtain  does  not  go  up  you  pay  no  salary  ;  the  prin-  Mr. 

ciple  is  no  play  no  pay.  J"-  ^omgshead 

2501.  Chairman.']  That,  practically,  throws  the  suspension  of  a  license  upon      igAprHiSjy. 
a  number  of  innocent  people? — Quite  so;  and  I  have  been  explaining  to  the 
honourable  Baronet  that  it  might  come  at  a  time  when  a  manager  would  be  glad 

to  get  rid  of  an  expensive  company  and  an  oppressive  legal  liability. 

2502.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  But  one  witness  stated  that  the  manager  could  not 
get  the  company  together  again  ? — ^You  niay  employ  a  .valuable  company  for  a 
piece  which  you  think  would  be  successful,  and  after  three  nights  you  may  find 
that  instead  of  making  50  /.  a  night  you  are  losing  it,  and  those  people  are 
perhaps  engaged  for  three  months,  and  anything  which  would  cancel  the  run  of 
the  engagement,  and  stop  the  theatre,  would  be  very  delightful  to  the  manager, 
though  the  company  might  be  a  very  good  one,  and  valuable  in  other 
pieces. 

2503.  But  I  understand  that  his  authority  is  practically  nil  over  the  theatres, 
and  over  music  halls  much  about  the  same? — So  .it  appears  to  me;  his  power  of  . 
enforcing  the  regulations  is  very  rarely  used.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no 
funds  to  prosecute,  and  not  a  sufficient  staff  of  officers  to  get  through  the  work 
which  is  put  upon  him  now  by  the  extension  of  the  theatres  and  the  increase 
of  the  London  population  ;  that  is  really  what  it  amounts  to. 

2504.  Mr.  Onshw^  You  have  been  considering  this  subject  which  is  before 
the  Committee  for  many  years,  have  you  not?— I  have  given  evidence  before 
Committees,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  theatrical  matters  for  20  years, 
more  or  less. 

2505.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  whole  of  the  theatres 
in  London  should  be  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  we  have  it  that 
at  the  present  time  we  have  only  40  theatres  actually  under  his  control,  but  you 
have  told  the  Committee  that  there  are  50  theatres  in  London,  therefore  there 
are  10  theatres  over  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  no  control  whatever? — 
There  are  two  patent  theatres;  45  London  theatres  he  has  the  power  of  licensing, 
if  they  are  open,  and  six  the  magistrates  license ;  that  includes  the  theatre  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  list  which  I  have  made.  I  have  kept  this 
list  carefully ;  1  have  kept  a  copy  of  the  Blue  Book  of  1866,  and  when  a  theatre 
has  been  destroyed,  or  burnt  down,  or  opened,  I  have  added  or  taken  away,  so 
that  I  have  got  it,  I  think,  very  accurately.  I  include  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
the  Alexandra  Palace  theatres  ;  for  this  reason,  because  they  are  worked  from  a 
London  theatre.  The  theatres  in  those  places  are  not  opened  by  anybody  except 
8  London  manager.     {The  return  was  handed  in.) 

2506.  The  patent  theatres,  I  understand,  are  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  ? 
— Drury  Lane  claims  to  be  a  patent  theatre,  having  purchased  a  share  of  the 
Covent  Garden  patent,  known  as  the  "Killigrew  patent,'*  which  dates  from 
Charles  11. 

2507.  You  stated  something  about  music  halls  being  turned  into  theatres  and 
viceversd\  can  you  mention  any  cases;  we  have  had  one  mentioned,  namely, 
the  Gaiety  ? — That  is  not  the  only  one. 

2508.  Chairman^]  The  original  license  was  for  a  music  hall  before  the  Gaiety 
was  built, was  it  not? — ^The  Strand  Music  Hall  was  bought  by  Mr.  Lawson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Gaiety  U  heatre,  and  entirely  pulled  down.  A  lot  of  property 
in  Exeter-street,  which  was  bought  from  Lord  Exeter,  forms  the  theatre,  and  the 
Strand  Music  Hall  now  really  forms  the  lobby  of  the  theatre,  and  not  the 
theatre. 

2509.  Mr.  Onslow.]  The  music  halls  are  now  licensed  by  the  magistrates^  and 
theatres  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  if  the  magistrates  refuse  a  license  to  a 
music  hall  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  you  might  go  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  get  a  license  for  a  theatre  for  the  same  building  r — Yes,  certainly  ;  the 
Alhambra  did  that ;  it  was  refused  a  license  from  the  magistrates  for  what  they 
considered  indecent  dancing,  Can-can  dancing,  and  the  next  week  the  proprietor 
went  for  a  license  for  a  theatre  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  got  it.  The  Phil* 
harmonic  at  Islington  is  another  ease  in  point.  The  Oriental  at  Limehouse  is 
another ;  it  is  very  common  for  a  music  hall  to  be  turned  into  a  theatre  with  u 
few  structural  alterations  agroed  to  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
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Mr*^  2510.  Is  that  nat  rather  objectionable  ia  yooropimoD? — Some  people  tii  Ink 

/.  H^Umgtkead.    ^  theatre  is  better  than  a  music  hall. 
19  April  1877.  2511.  1  suppose  you  would  agree  that  all  theatres  should  have  an  exit  at  the 

back  and  front,  or  at  the  froBt  and  side ;  that  the  whole  of  the  exit  at  all  events 
should  not  be  on  one  side  of  the  building  ? — Certainly  I  do,  if  yon  can  get  it. 
•  2512-3.  Mr.  Ojislow.^  I  believe  you  agree  that  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  acted  up  to  by  the  theatres? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it; 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  maintains  a  very  friendly  relation  with  the 
managements  and  the  managements  with  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  fly  in  the  feice 
of  the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

2514.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  for  the  better  protection  of  theatres  a  fireman 

should  be  always  on  duty,  or  that  the  mechanics  and  those  coimected  with  the 

.  stage  should  have  that  certain  amount  of  training  which  would  practically  do 

away  with  the  necessity  of  a  fireman? — I  think  1  have  anticipated  that  question 

by  an  answer  to  a  question  which  the  honourable  Chairman  asked  me. 

251.5.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  method  of  protecting  walls  and 
wood  by  what  is  called  "  stone  felt,"  which  has  been  described  to  the  Com- 
mittee?—No;  I  have  seen  experiments  with  what  is  called  tungstate  of  soda 
on  the  scenery  and  dresses,  biit  I  have  found  that  to  be  a  failure  ;  it  never  really 
bites  into  the  material,  but  erystaliaes  on  the  surface  and  comes  off  in  the  form 
of  dust. 

2516.  What  I  am  referring  to  was  a  material  for  coating  wails,  called  "  stone 
felt,"  which  originally  came  out  as  **  Brannon's  Patent"  ? — I  do  not  know  of  it. 

2517.  You  say  that  in  your  theatre  there  is  a  cellar;  is  that  a  cellar  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  or  is  it  a  place  for  depositing  stage  scenery  ?— 
It  is  what  is  called  technically  "  the  cellar  ;  "  it  is  the  lowest  depth  to  which  we 
sink  the  scenery  you  see  upon  the  stage.  The  scenery  goes  down  through  cut* 
in  the  stage,  through  the  mezzanine,  and  to  the  cellar  floor.  I  have  no  scenery 
stored  in  the  theatre.  I  have  four  railvvay  arches  which  I  rent,  where  I  send  all 
my  lumber  which  I  do  not  require  to  use.  I  believe  that  that  mode  of  stowage 
under  the  stage  is  one  reason  why  theatres  are  burnt  down.  1  do  not  thh&k 
theatres  are  often  burnt  through  the  working  scenery  catching  Are,  although 
that  is  the  gejieral  unpression,  but  that  they  are  generally  burnt  down  by 
the  property-room  workshops  and  the  carpenters'  workshops  catching  fire. 
In  the  Princess'  Theatre  these  workshops  were  placed  over  the  roof,  where  tlie 
heat  from  the  chandelier  ascends. 

2518.  But  that  is  an  old  theatre. ?> — That  is  an  old  theatre. 

2519.  You  would  have  no  objeolion  whatever  to  there  being  a  night  in- 
spection ? — None  whatever. 

2520.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  moi'e  efficient  tbim.  one  by  day  r— I 
think  in  some  respects  it  would. 

2521.  You  have  heard  the  evidence,  and  perhaps  read  other  evidence,  as 
regards  obstructions  in  the  passages,  by  chaics,  sofas,  and  su  on.  Mr.  Abrahams 
does  not  seem  to  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  fact  of  chairs  being  put  ia 
those  passages } — I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  comfort  to  the  audiesiee, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  danger,  it  is  not  fair  to  have  those  obstructions 
in  the  passages,  and  certainly  not  in  the  stall  passages.  What  are  called  extra 
chairs  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  occupants  of  the  stalls.  What  Mr.  Abrahams 
meant  was  that  sometimes  a  barrier  is  a  source  of  safety ;  it  was  considered  so 
in  the  old  days,  because  I  remember  in  Mr.  Maeready's  time,  when  I  used  to 
pay  my  3  s.  and'  go  to  the  pit,  I  have  had  my  life  saved  two  or  three  times  by 
the  sort  of  pens  which  then  were  at  the  pit  entrance,  which  prevented  a  rush*; 
you  got  in  aboilt  a  dozen  or  20  at  a  time,  and  you  were  perfectly  safe.  No 
pressure  could  come  to  you  either  at  side  or  back,'  but  when  the  people  were 
let  out  those  barriers  were  taken  away,  and  thqr  allowed  the  people  to  rush  out 
and  trample  one  another  to  death,  bvtt  they  did  not  allow  them  to  rush  in  in 
that  way.  I  do  not  think  (he  light  chairs  which  are  brought  in  would  make 
much  diffi^rence  in  a  panic,  because  tiie  people  would  nish  over  them  and  break 
them  to  pieces. 

2522.  But  they  would  be  very  likely  to  throw  people  down,  would  they  not? 
— Yes,  they  would ;  but  what  Mr.  Abrahams  meant,  I  think,  was  that  a  strong 
barrier  would  prevent  people  from  making  a  rush,  and  being  thereby  trampled 
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to  death,     A  rash  at  the  Qmety.  for  ^example,  at  die  top  oF  rbe  graad  staircase,  lir. 

would  not  be  a  very  pleasant  tbiog ;  there  are  a  great  maay  steps  to  go  down     '^'  tIclMmgthead. 
into  the  Strand.  3  ^  April  1 877. 

2523.  Do  you  thmk  it  woiald  be  oi  any  use  to  have  an  alarm  bell  from  the 
stage  to  the  nearest  fire-brigade  siaitiom  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2524.  That  was  recom»ended  \sf  the  aldermen  after  the  burning  doFwn  of  tlie 
Brooklyn  Theatre  ? — 1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objectioQ  to  it. 

2525.  The  engines  wo^ld  arrive,  probably,  too  lake  to  save  the  theatre? — 
When  a  theatre  catches  fire  I  do  not  think  engines  will  do  muoh  good ;  the  fire 
is  either  stopped  by  your  own  people  or  it  is  not  stopped  at  alL  The  very 
oonstniction  of  a  theatre  is  favourable  to  its  being  burnt  down :  it  is  a  sort  of 
blast  furnace,  and  the  moment  the  fire  catches  hold  the  engines  are  very  little 
good. 

2526.  I  suppose  you  would  reoMimend  that  such  large  plaees^as  the  Egyptian 
Hall  or  St.  James's  Hall  ebouid  be  imder  the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamber^ 
lain  ? — I  think  they  should  be  all  under  one  authority,  wliether  it  is  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  at  whoever  it  may  be.  I  tirink  all  those  places  oaght  to  be  under 
the  same  authority  mod  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  because  if  you  have 
160,000  people  expiised  to  dang^  €m  the  same  Jiii^  in  the  tnnsic  halls  that  the 
80,000  theatre  goers  are  exposed  to  ttafnger,  and  there  is  no  prciection  for  t^ 
larger  number,  while  you  give  every  proteotion  to  the  smaller  number,  I  think 
it  is  very  unfair  to  the  larger  number ;  but  it  is  a  question  in  which  the  public 
are  interested  more  tlmn  the  managers. 

2527.  Take  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  Hall ;  that  has  only  one  ^ess  ? — Yea, 
only  one,  and  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  halls  at  the  end  of  that  passage. 
There  is  Dr.  Lynn's  a»d  Muskelyne  and  Cook's ;  they  both  have  to  use  the  same 
staircase. 

2528.  In  case  of  a  panic  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous  place,  would  it 
not? — Yes,  and  it  is  a  winding  t^abcase  too  ;  it  winds  towards  the  top  ;  it  is 
an  ordinary  wooden  staircase,  such  as  you  have  in  a  private  house,  I  fancy ;  it 
is  net  a  Tery  large  place,  of  eonrse. 

2529.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.']  You  said  that  your  theatre  was  insured  upon 
more  favourable  terms  than  any  other;  does  that  apply  to  the  Criterion? — 
No.;  I  do  not  think  that  any  th^fttre  in  London  is  insured  at  less  than  50^.  per 
cent^  except  the  Gaiety. 

2530.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  the  effect  (hat  the  Criterion 
was  the  safest  theatre  in  London  because  they  could  stop  the  draught  and  other 
things,  but  as  far  as  you  know  it  is  insured  at  a  higher  rate  than  your  own  r — I 
thin  k  sou 

2531.  Sir  James  WGard  Hoyf^  A»  you  insured  in  one  or  laofe  offices  ? — 
In  all  the  offices ;  they  divide  the  risk  among  them,  the  Sun,  the  Globe,  tiie 
Azienda,  and  others. 

^53^«  Sir  Henry  PeekJ]  Are  you  sure  about  the  rate,  because  we  have  had  it 
stated  that  it  was  considerably  lower  than  that? — I  have  a  delicacy  in  stating 
the  rate,  because  the  chief  office  asked  me  to  withhold  it,  but  the  usual  rate  is 
about  three  guineas,  and  sometimes  two-and-a-half  guineas,  but  I  believe  40  s.  is 
the  lowest  rate  that  is  taken. 


lAr.  Robert  Edwin  VilUers^  called  in ;  and  Exan»ined. 

2533.  Chairman.']  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Canterbury  Music  mj.  jj.£.  ViUiers. 
Hall?— lam.  '  -^ — 

2534.  As  suth,  it  is  under  the  ficense  of  the  nM^trates  ? — It  is  licensed  by 
the  magistrates.  , 

2535.  In  obtaining  that  license  were  any  requinemeifts  made  of  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  constroctioR  of  tiie  bfrilctk^  r—  Yes. 

2536.  Previous  to  granting  ycm  tt  lieense  for  a  music  ball  had  they  an  inspec- 
tion made  of  it  on  plans  submitted  to'ftem  ?*^fioth  plans  wero  submitted  to  the 
surveyor,  and  when  the  plans  were  submitted  to  their  surveyor  they  inspected 
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Mr.  R.  E.  Vittiers.  them,  that  18  under  the  new  Licensing  Act,  but  prior  to  the  new  Licensing  Act 
— — r  when  you  could  obtain  provisional  licenses,  on  their  approval  of  the  plans,  and 

^9  pn  1  77-  jjave  them  carried  out,  and  then  surveyed  again  by  their  surveyor  before  they 
confirmed  their  provisional  grant ;  there  was  no  inspection  whatever  of  a  music 
hall :  vou  built  it  at  your  own  risk  and  in  your  own  fashion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  survey  by  the  district  surveyor  there  was  no  control  whatever  by  the 
magistrates,  but  since  the  new  Licensing  Act  their  surveyor  inspects  and  they 
themselves  inspect,  and  they  are  satisfied  of  the  stability  of  the  building  before 
they  confirm  their  provisional  grant. 

2537.  That  is  on  account  of  the  application  for  a  music  hall  being  ac- 
companied by  an  application  for  a  spirit  license,  is  it  not  ? — No,  not  neces- 
sarily. 

2538.  Because  the  Licensing  Act  did  not  give  the  magistrates  any  power  to 
inspect  buildings  which  were  only  applying  for  a  music  hall  license,  did  it  ? — 
No,  but  that  is  for  music  halls.  Application  for  licenses  for  wines  and  spirits 
then  were  submitted  to  them. 

2539-  In  consequence  of  a  wine  and  spirit  license  being  attached  to  a  music 
hall,  the  Act  of  1874  allowed  the  magistrate  to  inspect  plans  previously  to 
granting  a  license,  so  that  the  expense  to  the  proposed  proprietor  might  not  be 
incurred  without  sanction  ?— Y''es,  that  was  so. 

2540.  Was  the  Canterbury  Hall  built  before  that  ?— No,  not  the  present 
hall. 

2541 .  The  present  Canterbury  Hall  was  built  under  that  clause  of  the  present 
Licensing  Act,  which  enabled  you  to  get  your  building  approved  of  before  the 
building  commenced  ? — Yes. 

2542.  Under  that  license  you  were  careful  to  see  that  the  Canterbury  Hall 
had  all  the  proper  modes  of  security  and  egress  against  fire  ? — Yes, 

2.543.  Will  you  describe  to  the  (Jommitiee  shortly  what  those  modes  of  egress 
are  from  the  hall  r — ^There  are  three  from  the  stage  or  back  part  of  the  building, 
and  there  are  two  main  exits  from  the  front  of  the  building  in  the  Westminster 
Bri(lge-road  ;  from  the  balcony  there  are  two  modes  of  exit ;  from  the  gallery 
there  are  two,  and  from  the  hall  there  are  three  ;  from  the  lounge  adjoining 
another  part  of  the  back  there  is  an  exit;  there  are  in  all  five  exits  from  the 
back  and  five  from  the  front. 

2544.  Are  those  all  entrances  which  are  distinct  from  particular  portions  of 
the  audience  r — They  are  perfectly  distinct ;  that  is  to  say,  each  side  of  the 
gallery,  each  side  of  the  balcony,  each  side  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  hall  por- 
tion has  two  exits ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  not  any  blind  side  to  the  building; 
no  closed  side* 

2545.  Those  exits  are  available  for  the  people  in  that  particular  portion,  and 
do  not  serve  for  the  other  parts  of  the  audience?— They  do  not  serve  for  other 
parts. 

2546.  ITierefore  there  is  no  danger  of  any  block  taking  place  from  other  parts 
of  the  audience  getting  into  them  ? — Not  the  slightest 

2547.  What  number  of  people  does  the  Canterbury  Hall  hold?— It  would 
seat  3,000,  and  we  have  had  as  many  as  4,800  pay  for  admission  on  one 
night. 

2548.  Have  you  ever  yourself  tested,  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  the  time 
which  it  takes  to  enr.pty  the  hall  after  the  performance  ? — I  have  tested  it,  and  it 
being  a  new  undertaking,  we  have  sometimes  gone  on,  not  being  able  to  regulate 
our  entertainment  to  a  nicety,  and  it  has  been  imperative  that  we  should  have 
the  whole  of  the  audience  out  before  12  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  consequently 
I  have  been  frequently  compelled  to  get  the  audience  out  so  that  I  should  not 
infringe  on  the  wine  and  spirit  clause,  and  I  find  we  can  clear  the  building  in 
about  four  minutes. 

2549.  I  suppose  you  keep  all  those  exits  open  which  you  have  described 
during  every  performance  ? — ^We  keep  all  those  exits  open-  We  lower  the  gas 
from  the  stage  and  lower  it  from  the  front,  and  play  "  God  Save  the  Queen/* 
and  the  people  very  soon  vanish. 

2550.  They  take  the  hint  and  go  ? — ^They  take  the  hint  and  go. 

2551.  But  practically,  in  the  case  of  a  panic,  you  would  represent  that  from 
those  difierent  modes  of  egress  the  public  are  practically  safe? — Perfectly 
secure. 

2552«  You 
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2552.  You  have  never  been  unfortunate  enough,  I  think,  to  have  any  expe-  'ilr.  R.  E.  FUtiers. 
rience  in  the  matter  of  panic  there  r — Not  of  panic.  ' — :r  g 

2553.  In  the  construction  of  the  music  hall  did  the  magistrates'  surveyor  **" 
make  any  conditions  a  part  of  the  eeriificate  as  to  the  fire-proof  construction  of 

the  parts  of  the  building?— No,  he  did  not.  He  was  a  surveyor  of  some  experi- 
ence, and  I  ihink  he  perceived  from  the  plans  and  from  my  knowleds^e  of  the 
requirements  that  everything  was  provided,  as  he  scarcely  offered  a  sucfgestion ; 
he  approved  of  them.  The  diflSculty  we  experience  is  not  that  they  will  offer  us 
any  facility  for  a  number  of  exits,  but  that  the  magistrates  have  a  disposition  to 
prevent  us  from  having  too  many  exits,  under  the  apprehension  that  we  should 
have  too  many  communications  for  the  sale  of  uines  and  spirits.  I  would  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  that  later  on  if  the  Couimittee  will  allow  me, 
because  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

2554.  Will  you  make  them  now  ? — The  old  music-hall  licenses,  under  the  25th 
Geo.  2,  attached  to  public-houses,  of  which  there  are  many  in  existence  now, 
merely  go  up  for  renewals;  consequently  they  have  not  the  advantage  that 
applicants  for  a  new  license  would  have  of  being  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  surveyor  to  the  magistrates,  nor  do  the  magistrates  inspect  them  themselves, 
but  renew  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2555.  The  majiistrates  renew  the  license  upon  the  police  certificate  that  the 
conduct  has  beengood?—  Yes,  they  renew  the  license  upon  the  police  certificate 
of  good  conduct.  There  is  consequently  no  control  whatever  over  the  building 
or  over  the  means  of  exit  any  more  than  the  proprietor's  self-interest  to  render 
the  building  as  uninflammable  as  possible  for  the  purposes  of  insurance.  There 
is  no  protection  to  the  public  arising  from  thee  supervision  of  the  magistrates' 
surveyor,  or  the  magistrates  themselves. 

2556.  But  in  reality  in  all  these  old  music  halls  there  is  no  survey  at  all  ? 
— No. 

2557.  And  there  never  has  been? — There  never  has  been. 

2558.  Would  you  suggest  then  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  in  any  change 
of  the  law  sonie  such  authority  as  has  been  suggested  which  could  survey, 
should  do  80?— Most  unquestionably ;  whether  with  spirit  licenses  or  whether 
without. 

2559.  You  do  not  see  any  objection  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of  inspecting 
for  construction  the  smaller  ones  attached  to  some  of  the  public-houses  ? — None 
whatever ;  and  I  think  the  proprietors  would  feel  a  great  desire  to  assist ;  but 
they  are  at  all  times  limited  by  their  fear  of  opening  any  entrance  or  any  com- 
munication which  would  prejudice  their  license,  or  bring  them  unfavaurably 
before  the  bench  upon  renewal  days. 

2560.  But  as  long  as  they  had  a  certificate  from  a  properly  qualified  person 
showing  that  the  construction  of  their  places  was  properly  arranged  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  they  would  not  object  to  such  inspection? — 1  believe 
not. 

2561.  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  the  numerous  old  licenses  which  at 
present  exist  in  any  way  under  such  new  regulations  as  regards  construction  ? — 
I  think  you  might ;  I  think  if  you  did  not  constitute  a  public  ofilcer  to  survey 
buildings  that  the  matter  might  be  placed  under  the  present  surveyors,  who 
inspect  before  they  license  the  premises.  There  is  a  district  surveyor  now  who 
acts  as  the  magistrates'  surveyor  for  each  district. 

2562.  Distinct  from  what  has  been  put  before  the  Committee,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  district  surveyors  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  be  the  inspecting  authority  ?— Yes. 

2563.  But  you  would  suggest  that  the  magistrates  themselves  have  already  a 
surveyor  appointed  who  might  carry  out  the  new  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
old  music  halls,  as  he  does  now  with  regard  to  the  newly- constructed  ones  r — 
Yes,  there  will  be  this  advantage  in  that  as  far  as  the  magistrates  are  concerned. 
It  appears  from  the  Middlesex  bench,  and  from  very  many  benches,  that  they 
entertain  serious  objections  to  facilitating  either  entrances  or  exits  from  places 
holding  wine  and  spirit  licenses,  but  if  an  exit  or  an  entrance  were  recom- 
mended by  their  own  surveyor  it  would  remove  that  difficulty,  or  not  bring 
the  proprietor  of  that  establishment  unfavourably  before  them  for  making  such 
an  attempt  upon  the  day  of  renewal. 

2564.  But  you  think  it  absolutely  necessary  in  any  change  that  it  should  be 
0.88.  Z  provided 
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Mr.  jB.  £.  Ft/Ztem  provided  that  all  these  places  should  be  inspected  with  regard  to  their  coa- 

•^  g,^        struction  and  snfety  lo  the  public  ? — Yes. 

19    P"  *^7-         1^565.  Should  you  see  any  objeclion  to  such  negulationa  being  laid  down  by 

those  ntagistrates  as  are  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Cbamberlaiu  for  theatres  with 

regard  to  gas,  and   the  seats^  and  the  doors  in  music  halls  ? — No,  there  would 

not  be  any  objection  whatever  to  similar  regulations. 

2566.  To  the  regulations  which  are  laid  down   to  prevent  doors  being  fas-  . 
tened  but  to  make  them  swing  both  ways,  so  that  there  should  be  full  egress  ? 
— Practically  it  is  done  by  the  music-hall  proprietors  without  any  supervision^ 
for  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the  public. 

2567.  Therefore  there  would  not  be  any  objection  to  that  being  made  a  part 
of  the  magisterial  conditions  upon  which  the  licenses  were  granted  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

2.568,  I  suppose  the  music-halls  generally  are  very  large  rooms ;  they  are  not 
in  the  form  of  theatres? — ^The  old  ones  were  more  after  the  form  cf  large 
rooms,  put  the  more  modern  buildings  are  nearer  in  character  to  a  theatre. 

2569.  In  that  case  a  part  of  the  necessary  construction  I  suppose  you  would 
think  would  be  the  separation  of  any  part  where  the  scenery  or  the  acting  was 
going  on  from  the  audience,  by  a  brick  wall  ?— Those  musie  halls  which  are 
hidlt  Ike  theatres  have  the  provision  of  a  brick,  wall  to  divide  the  anditorium 
fiom  the  stage  carried  up  to  the  roof. 

2570.  And  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  material,  have  they  fire-proof  places 
for  that? — 1  hey  must  have  an  advantage  over  tkeatres  in  that  point,  inasn>uch 
as  they  have  no  scene  rooms^  no  prc^erty  rooins,  no  carpenter's  shop. 

2571.  So  that  they  avoid  the  danger  which  there  is  in  naany  theatrea  arlsifig 
from  these  adjuncts  to  a  theatre.^— « Quite  so;  I  quite  agree  with  the  previous 
witness,  Mr.  Uollingshead,  that  a  fire  does  not  usually  taJ^e  place  in  the  sceneiy, 
but  usually  from  the  carpenter  s  shop  or  property  rooms  and  other  offices  about 
the  theatre. 

2572.  I  suppose  the  gas  is  a  dangerous  element? — Yes,,  but  when  the  gas  is 
burning  there  is  always  a  gas  man  told  off  for  any  open  light. 

2573.  As  in  a  theatre  you  have  always  a  sufficient  stafl'  teld  off  for  that  puff- 
pose  ? — ^Yes. 

2574.  In  point  of  fact  the  value  of  your  property  is  quite  enough  to  neiake 
you  certain  to  take  care  of  it? — Quite  sufficient  I  can  assure  you. 

2575.  With  regard  to  insurance,  what  are  the  premiums  which  you  pay?— 
Tlie  insurance  offices  take  the  Canterbury  Hall  ai  half  the  rate  of  a  theatre  ;  I 
pay  30  s.  per  cent,  for  tlie  stage  and  the  theatre  portion^  and  only  IQs.  per  cent. 
for  the  front  building  or  entrance. 

2576.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  m  consequence  of  the  Canterbury  Hall 
being  constructed^  as  you  have  said,  upon  a  surveyoi-'s  certificad^,  or  whether 
it  applies  generally  to  music  halls  ? — No,  it  is  because  the  building  is  excep- 
tionally well  built  for  protection  from  fire. 

2577.  But  the  risk  in  the  old  music  halls  is,  of  course,  highej*  ? — ^It  is. 

2578.  Would  it  be  possible,  in  your  opinion^  to  reconstruol  the  okl.  music 
halls  upon  the  same  principlea  as  those  upon  which  your  new  oae  is  con- 
structed?— No,  they  are  like  the  tlieatres;  some  of  them  have  no  exit  at  the 
sides  or  back,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so,  but  there  miglit  be  addilicMial 
exits  afforded. 

2579.  You  think,  possibly,  that  it  ought  to  be  dune  where  k  was  possible; 
that  all  additions  in  the  way  of  exits,  and  separate  passages,  should  be  enforced 
in  all  cases  where  a  large  number  of  people  were  brought  together? — I  do  think 
decidedly  that  there  ought  to  be  some  supervision  over  them. 

2580.  In  fact,  the  inspection  you  have  stated  as  following  upon  tlie  inspee- 
tion  by  the  ntagistrates? — Quite  so.  I  think  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  magistrates 
are  prejudiced,  and  not  the  proprietors  themselves.  I  think  the  proprietoca 
would  afford  every  facility,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

2581.  1  do  not  know  what  you  mean  with  regard  to  magistrates  being  pre- 
judiced; the  magistrates  had  never  thought  of  anything  up  to  a  certain  time 
but  the  convenience  of  the  public  ;  they  bad  not  tboughl  of  the  safety  so  much 
until  this  new  power  was  given  them  to  survey  the  plans  of  a  building  prior  to 
its  election,  but  they  would  not  sljirk  the  responsibility  under  the  new  Act? — . 
I  do  not  think  they  would  shirk  it;  they  would  take  a  clearer  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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ject,  Bwd  would  approach  it  with  less  prejudiced  eyes ;  it  would  be  beneficial,  I  Mj;.  Jt  ^  ViUmrt. 
think,  to  have  the  buildings  surveyed  by  their  surveyor.  iol»rH^877 

25*2.   Amd  vegulatiom  made  similar  to  <&ose  <rf  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ? — Yes, 
similar  to  the  regulations  of  ^e  Lord  Oiamberiain. 

2583.  Do  you  fee  any  objection  to  tboee  res^ulations  being  enforced  by  small 
penalties,  if  there  were  an  infringement  of  them  r— If  the  buildings  were  sor- 
Teyed  by  their  own  surveyor,  or  any  person  who  was  an  authority,  who  might 
be  dhrected  or  appoinred,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  penalty  to  hold  the  license  in 
suspense  ontii  those  reflations  were  complied  with. 

25*4.  That  any  rnfrm^rement  of  a  sfernctural  nature  would  be  punished  with  a 
suspension  (if  license  ?— Yes. 

258;;.  But  what  I  rae«n  is :  supposing  regulations  were  made,  such  as  keepiag 
•  doors  open,  or  that  the  «[as  on  the  stage  should  be  covered  with  wire,  and  on 
iaspecttoti  it  was  found  that  chose  i^egulations  bad  not  been  complied  with,  do 
you  think  that  such  a  penalty  as  that  should  be  the  only  one  available  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  could,  either  in  theatres  or  music  halls,  regulate  such  trifling 
matters  of  cketail  by  a  penalty. 

2586.  I  am  supposing  a  case  where  the  gangways  are  all  stopped  up  with  seats 
^ero  they  ought  to  be  clear,  or  by  turn-down  benches,  those  being  against  the 
rules  of  the  J.ord  Chwmberlrrin,  we  will  say,  or  against  the  rules  of  the  magis- 
tmtes,  wo^ld  it  not  tie  a  simple  way,  supposing  there  was  an  infidngement,  to 
fine  a  Txmm,  ^r  suspend  his  license  rather  than  to  take  away  his  licence  ? — No ;  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  inflict  fines  eitiier  upon  theatd- 
eai  managers  or  music-hall  proprietors  ;  they  have,  as  a  class,  vested  interests, 
and  a  (lenalty  of  that  kmd,  I  think,  would  open  the  door  to  many  inoonveniences  ; 
y€m  wenld  have  frivolous  reports  constantly  made. 

^587.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  only  penalty  with 
regard  to  theatres  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  the  power  to  inflict  is  the 
taking  away  of  a  license,  and  that  that  is  so  fjir  in  excess  as  a  punishment  for 
any  infringfunent  of  role,  or  a  fault  which  is  committed,  that  it  is  practically 
Be^«r-doQe.  Then  it  is  suggested  that  the  suspension  of  the  license  might  be 
adopted ;  the  objection  to  that  has  been  stated  to  be  that  tlie  penalty  falls  upon 
'Other  people  4han  the  jjuihy  {>arty,  not  only  upon  the  manager,  but  also  upon  the 
cooapiiay;  I  ask  you  ^vhethw,  if  you  had  a  penalty  of  5  «.  cr  10  s.,  or  whatever 
the  penalty  might  be,  for  a  bivach  of  the  regulations  which  could  be  inflicted, 
that  would  not  h^.  a  more  just  way  of  dealing  with  a  trivial  fault  of  that  kind  than 
to  go  to  the  more  serious  punishment  of  suspending  or  taking  away  a  license?—^ 
I  do  Dot  think  so.  I  think  if  managers  persistently  objected  to  conform  to  the 
reqtiirenients  either  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  of  any  other  authority  that.it  is  not 
toe  gnsat  a  punishment,  because  there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of  protection 
afforded  to  the  pnblic,  and  he  should  not  regard  those  requirements  as  needless. 
I  think  a  penalty  of  20  s.  or  5  /.  on  the  manager  of  a  large  theatre  would  be 
utterly  Hisiguificant ;  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  penalty  for  an  offence  being 
repeated. 

25*8.  You  s*>e  no  objectioii  to  a  severe  penalty  being  inflicted  if  the  rules  are 
not  caerned  out  r — I  see  none  whatever. 

2589.  Is  there  any  ether  point  that  you  would  wish  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee r— The  only  crtlier  point  would  be  that  the  galleries  of  public  buildings 
are  capable  of  great  improvement  in  their  construction,  instead  of  the  old  stair- 
case where  people  could  fell  ever  into  the  well ;  it  is  very  much  better  to  have 
them  bricked  up  -on  two  sides  with  a  double  staircase.  1  have  a  model  of  the 
staircase  of  the  new  Canterbury  Hall  whicfti  1  should  like  to  submit  to  the  (com- 
mittee so  that  they  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  I  am  laying  before 
them,  but  I  am -desirous  that  they  should  not  think  I  am  anxious  to  adverti.^e  it 

:m  any  way. 

2590.  I  understand  this  has  been  approved  of  by  a  surveyor,  and  you  think 
it  is  one  which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  saoh  btiildings? — 
Quite  so. 

2591 .  And  in  that  way  you  think  the  disadvatitage  would  be  got  over  of  people 
throwing  themselves  ovCT,  or  being  thrown  over  from  the  galleries? — Yes;  the 
pubHe  in  passing  through  such  a  staircase  as  that  gain  confidence.  They  know  they 
will  be  protected,  and  That  in  the  erent  of  a  panic  it  would  have  the  efle<^  of 
letting  them  off  reaAily.    Their  previous  knowledge  gained  in  passing  up  the 

o;8%.  ^  z  2  staircase 
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Mr. U. -R Fiffitfr*.  stoi'case  would  re-assure  them,  and  there  would  not  be  a  panic  of  that  kind, 
— —  They  would  have  no  fear  that  they  would  not  get  out,  or  would  be  hurled  over, 

19  April  1877.  'which  causes  the  mischief,  as  a  rule.  Now  with  regard  to  a  question  which  I 
heard  spoken  about  by  Mr.  Abrahams  as  to  chairs  blocking  up  the  gan^^ways,  an 
honourable  Member  asked  if  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  impose  a  penalty  upon 
managers  for  permitting  the  f^ngways  to  be  blocked  up.  I  do  not  go  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  some  people  iu  the  belief  that  it  would  be  so  very  injurious.  It  cer- 
.  tainly  would  contribute  to  break  a  rush,  although  there  would  be  danger  con- 
nected with  them.  If  there  is  a  penalty  connected  with  the  practice,  1  think  it 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  public^  because  the  public  take  chairs  from  the  bars 
and  cloak  rooms,  and  fee  the  servants  to  get  them.  In  fact,  you  cannot  account 
for  where  the  chairs  appear  from.  Ou  a  crowded  night  the  stalls  will  be  full  of 
chairs  of  all  sizes;  people  get  them  from  all  parts  of  the  estabUshment. 
The  manager  is  not  responsible  for  it;  the  public  themselves  cause  the 
mischief. 

2592.  You  mean  that  there  being  a  number  of  chairs  in  the  saloons  and  other 
parts  of  your  building,  the  audience  themselves  bring  them  in?— Yes^  most  un- 
questionably. 

2593.  You  propose  that  the  penalty  should  be  reciprocal ;  that  it  should  be 
recovered  from  the  audience  ? — Yes  ;  it  would  be  excessively  unfair  that  it  should 
be  only  imposed  upon  the  manager,  because  on  very  crowded  nights  a  police 
officer  might  summon  you,  and  have  the  power  to  get  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
you,  while  you  might  be  quite  innocent  of  any  ofience. 

2594.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  taking  these  chairs  that  your  employes 
are  not  cognisant  of  it  because  the  pubUc  pay  them  ? — No,  they  would  take  them 
through  when  the  man  is  engaged  in  passing  people  to  their  seats,  and  taking 
checks,  they  will  get  chairs  from  the  cloak  room ;  I  do  not  say  steal  them,  but 
borrow  them  unknown  to  any  of  the  officials  of  tlte  establishment,  and  place  them 
in  prominent  positions  in  the  stalls.  To  remove  them  would  create  a  disturb- 
ance ;  perhaps  it  might  be  an  ill-tempered  quarrelsome  person,  and  we  are 
always  anxious  not  to  create  a  disturbance;  and  rather  than  create  auy  disturbance 
they  would  allow  the  gentleman  to  remain  in  the  chair,  and  when  he  rose  from  it 
it  would  be  taken  away.  Perhaps  the  man  might  be  persistent,  and  place  it  there 
again,  and  on  a  very  crowded  ev  ening  you  would  get  as  many  as  two  or  three 
dozen  chairs  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  blocking  up  the  gangways. 
Naturally  the  gangways  are  the  best  places  of  sight,  and  the  public  obtain  these 
chairs,  and  block  up  tlie  gangways  themselves. 

2595*  But  the  men  who  take  those  chairs  from  other  parts  of  the  building 
must  pass  some  of  your  servants  ? — Yes,  they  would  pass  thenit  but  on  crowded 
nights  when  those  chairs  would  be  used  it  would  be  impossible  for  one*s 
servants  to  watch  the  public  taking  chairs  about ;  they  are  looking  after  the 
checks. 

2596.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  those  chairs  should  be  moveable  chairs  ? 
— Yes  ;  tliey  would  come  from  the  cloak-rooms,  boxes,  and  bars.  If  there  is  a 
penalty  on  music-hall  managers  and  theatre  managers  for  blocking  up  the  gang- 
ways with  chairs,  it  would  be  only  a  fair  and  just  protection  to  the  public  them* 
selves  that  any  member  of  the  public  taking  a  chair  should  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalty,  because  by  merely  punishing  the  manager  you  do  not  remedy  the 
evil. 

2597.  The  only  thing  is  that  by  throwing  the  responsibility  upon  the  manager 
you  make  him  very  stern  with  his  servants,  who  would  as  a  matter  of  fact 
prevent  it  ? — But  we  are  dealing  with  it  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  for  the 
public,  and  their  own  protection. 

2598.  1  ask  whether,  in  the  protection  of  the  public^  you  should  know  that 
dealing  to  take  place? — ^You  can  scarcely  prevent  it,  any  more  than  you  could 
nmke  any  positive  rule  for  preventing  a  panic. 

2599.  Under  those  circumstances,  a  smaller  penalty  would  be  fairer  than  the 
punishment  of  taking  away  his  licenser— I  do  not  think  the  placing  of  chairs 
is  a  matter  upon  which  a  license  should  be  taken  away. 

2600.  But  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  the  infringement  of  that  rule  might  render  a  man  liable  to  lose  his 
license? — Yes,  if  it  were  a  persistent  infringement. 

2601.  Then  it  would  conie  back  to  this;  that  as  that  infringement  of  the 
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regulation  would  not  be  of  so  serious  a  character,  in  your  opinion,  should  not  Mr.  R.  E.  VtlKers. 
the  penalty  be  a  less  serious  one  than  the  taking  away  the  license  ? — I  do  not  .     .  ^ 

think  it  would  work  so  well.     I  do  not  think  that  small  penalties  for  offences  of     *9   P"  *  ^'* 
that  character  are  judicious  ;  a  person  might  harass  the  mana^rer  repeatedly  and 
follow  him  about,  and  summon  him  for  matters  so  trivial  as  that. 

2602.  Mr.  Ritchie.^  With  regard  to  this  question  of  chairs,  you  spoke  about 
people  taking  chairs  out  of  the  cloak-room ;  have  you  not  got  an  officer  in  your 
cloak-room  ? — ^Yes. 

2603.  Surely  no  chair  could  be  taken  out  of  the  cloak-room  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  officer  there? — Yes,  I  think  it  could. 

2604.  Does  not  that  show  that  there  is  a  little  laxity  in  the  management  of  your 
establishment? — No;  I  deal  not  only  with  the  Canterbury  Hall,  which  is  built 
like  a  theatre,  but  I  deal  with  another  establishment  I  have  at  Margate ;  the 
Assembly  Rooms  there.  Of  course  I  need  not  inform  the  Committee  that  it  is 
not  a  usual  thing  to  put  seals  in  a  ball-room ;  I  have  plenty  of  people  for 
working  an  estabUshment  of  that  kind  there,  but  when  we  have  a  ball  they  will 
go  into  the  hotel  and  take  seats  and  bring  them  in.  I  have  an  establishment  of 
20  or  30  people  to  vratch  the  chairs. 

2605.  Does  not  that  all  tend  to  show  that  when  you  have  a  crowd  you  have 
not  a  sufficient  staif  ? — ^Yes ;  you  have  a  sufficient  staflF  if  you  render  the  public 
liable  for  moving  the  chairs,  if  you  consider  the  chair  question  of  sufficient 
importance ;  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Abrahams,  I  do  not  think  it  of  sufficient 
importance. 

2606.  But  would  you,  looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  importance  ? — If  you  look 
at  it  as  a  matter  of  importance^  that  alters  the  view  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  law  or  any  penalty 
which  you  could  impose  upon  the  manager  would  be  of  any  use.  Take  the 
theatres  and  the  music  halls,  and  some  of  the  town  halls,  or  the  Egyptian  Hall 
or  Exeter  liall,  I  think  the  chair  question  would  give  rise  to  endless  difficnlty 
and  trouble. 

2607.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  manager  of  the  establishment  is  the  person 
who  should  be  responsible  for  the  management? — Yes;  he  should  be  responsible 
for  the  general  management.  You  should  not  allow  him  or  his  employes,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  profit,  to  place  chairs  in  the  gangways,  but  you  should  not 
render  the  man  liable  for  any  25  or  30  members  of  the  pubhc  who  might  choose 
to  take  chairs  and  place  them  in  the  way. 

2608.  Do  you  not  ihink  that  one  important  regulation  in  a  public  hall  is  that 
there  should  be  open  passages  r — Yes  ;  those  are  just  the  passages  the  public 
will  go  to,  because  they  are  open  and  afford  a  good  view. 

2609.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  the  passages  are  an  important  part  of  the 
place,  the  manager  should  be  responsible  for  keeping  them  open  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  1  have  had  three  or  four  establishments  simultaneously,  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  the  Canterbury  Hall,  the  South  London  Music  Hall,  and  the 
Margate  Assembly  Rooms.  The  Agricultural  Hall  would  hold  thousands  of 
people;  the  South  London  would  hold  8,000  to  4,000,  and  the  Margate 
Assembly  Rooms  1,500  ;  and  I  say  that  when  there  is  a  rush  of  the  public  it 
woald  be  totally  impossible  for  any  manager  to  take  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing these  gangways  clear,  because  the  public  would  be  sure  to  shift  their  chairs 
into  them  if  they  had  chairs,  unless  they  were  fixed.  In  the  Town  Hall  at 
Shoreditch,  for  example,  they  will  take  the  chairs  and  fill  up  the  gang- 
ways. 

2610.  Then  we  may  take  it  from  you  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  desir- 
able and  most  necessary  that  the  passages  should  be  kept  clelir,  that  is  to  say 
when  there  is  a  crowded  assembly,  those  passages  practically  are  not  kept  clear? 
— Not  at  all  times  as  regards  chairs, 

2611.  Are  you  not  aware  in  many  halls  the  chairs  are  to  a  certain  extent 
loose,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  fixed,  but  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
them  fastened  together  so  that  one  of  them  Crmnot  be  moved  by  itself? — Quite 
so,  but  you  will  find  in  anyplace  that  you  name,  Exeter  Hall  or  St.  James's  Hall, 
a  considerable  number  of  chairs  which  are  not  fixed. 

2612.  The  question  is,  whether  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  con- 
tinue ;  now  I  will  ask  you  this,  you  think  that  the  person  who  moves  the  chairs 
ought  also  to  be  fined ;  how  are  to  ascertain  his  name  and  address  ?— Only 
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}tr,M.iErVmet»,  adopting  the  satoe  principle  as  you  do  when  a  man  is  drunk  or  when  he  has  got 

,»A^,.^  »^;3,  w.uldyo«gi«hi.i„oh.^e-If.pe,so„i.*„«U.t.b.r,  or  .iU 
not  remove  at  the  closing  hour  under  the  Licensing  Act,  yoiM  take  his  name. 
If  you  consider  the  chair  question  of  such  vast  importance  (I  agree  with  Mr. 
Abrahams  aod  do  not  attach  such  importance  to  it)  upon  the  question  of  fire, 
and  egress  in  the  event  of  a  panic,  then  I  consider  the  public  should  be  made 
responsible  themselves  if  they  remove  chairs  from  any  part  of  the  building  apd 
place  them  in  those  passages, 

2614.  Mr.  Onslow.l  I  understand  since  the  passing  of  the  Licencing  Aci 
none  of  tlie  old  music  halls  have  been  inspe^'ted? — I  do  not  say  they  have  not, 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  r^ulation  which  necessitates  their  being 
inspected. 

2615.  Then  g^t^ad&re,  I  presume  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  they 
have  always  done  ? — As  they  have  always  done ;  as  Exeter  Hall  stands  on,  and 
St  Jaioes's  Hall,  and  the  Egyptian  Hatl,  they  are  just  the  same. 

2616.  I  presume  you  have  a  license  to  sell  spirits  ? — 1  have. 

2617.  Mr.  Pownall,  one  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates,  says  that  if  tliere  were 
a  rule  or  some  Act  passed  by  which  managers  of  theatres  or  mu^ic  hails  should 
be  fined  for  the  infraction  of  certain  regulations,  that  would  not  have  a  deterrent 
eflPect,  and  he  adduces  the  case  of  feaes  on  people  who  keep  public-houses; 
penalties  ranging  from  5  l.  to  10  l.j  and  he  says  that  the  penalty  is  so  small  that 
it  is  not  a  deterrent.  Now,  as  a  gentleman  holding  a  license,  1  wish  to  ask  yon 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  a  fim?,  whether  it  was  5  /.  or  10  /.,  or  even  if  it  be 
1  /.,  would  not  be  deterrent  upon  you  ? — Not  the  slightest.  On  a  very  busy 
night  you  would  be  so  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  your  entertainment,  and 
for  ihe  general  control  of  your  establishment,  that  a  fine  of  1 1,  or  even  up  to 
10  /.  would  not  cause  the  slightest  thought ;  a  fine  of  10/  would  not  as  agential 
rule  iafluence  a  manager  of  an  establishment  on  a  large  scale. 

261 8.  Supposing  you  were  fined  10  /.  and  your  license  endorsed  ? — Then  you 
oome  to  the  ipoint  of  the  iicensmg  question.  Whether  you  would  suspesd  the 
license  or  not ;  it  must  be  dither  a  very  heavy  penalty  or  it  is  -not  worth  a 
pensdty  ;  jou  must  place  confidence  in  a  manager,  and  if  you  find  be  does  every- 
thing he  cam  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the  magistrates,  the 
beatt  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  away  his  license  from  him. 

2619.  Are  your  men  trained  in  pntting  out  fires? — I  have  a  man  who  has 
been  with  me  some  years ;  he  is  up  all  night  and  he  is  in  bed  all  day,  and 
another  man  comes  on  during  the  day,  and  that  man  keeps  the  plants 
watered,  and  keeps  the  garden  in  order ;  that  would  not  of  course  apply  to  a 
thieatre. 

2620.  Are  liiose  old  fire  briji^ade  men  ? — No. 

2621 .  What  tiiaining  haw  they  had  r — One  of  th^a  has  had  as  much  training 
as  veonld  be  required;  he  can  do  and  undo  a  hose  and  work  the  hydrants,  and 
work  the  hand  pumps,  and  Uioroughly  understands  using  those  long  poles  which 
are  kept  with  a  sickle  at  the  end  of  them  to  cut  down  hanging  scenery;  it 
would  be  no  use  keeping  a  very  weak  man  for  such  a  purpose,  it  requires  a  man 
of  some  strength,  otherwise  he  eould  not  cut  it  away. 

2622.  He  is  not  an  actual  fireman? — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  firemen  in 
public  buiMJngs;  I  think  Hve  proprietor  should  have  a  man  of  his  own,  whose 
W'bole  interest  is  with  the  establishment.  Of  course  a  fireman  would  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  establishment,  and  would  not  identify  himself  with  it.  Aaa 
rule,  the* men  I  have  had  told  oflf  for  me  from  Captain  Sbaw  have  very  fre- 
quently besen  in  the  habit  of  mdulging ;  and  sobriety  is  a  very  important  thing 
on  the  frnrt  of  a  fireman.  I  should  te  very  sorry  if  there  was  any  law  wfaicti 
compelled  me  to  have  a  man  from  the  brigade  attadied  to  my  establishaQeot  as 
afiremuL 

2623.  Sir  Henry  PeekJ]  You  speak  with  good  knowledge  of  music  halk  ?  - 
Yes,  and  theatres. 

I  2624.  I  thin&  you  said  that  before  the  magistrates  licensed  a  music  hall  tiiey 
had  beifore  them  the  plans  ? — ^We  submit  plans  to  their  surveyor,  and  we  them 
apply  for  a  provisional  license ;  and  having  applied,  if  they  af>prove  the  plans, 
they  grant  it,  and  their  surveyor  then  inspects  the  premises  after  they  are  erected^ 
and  they  confirm  their  provisional  grant  by  giving  you  a  license ;  that  is  niitler 
the  present  legislation. 

2625.  We 
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2625.  We  had  Mr.Pownall  before  us,  of  the  Middlesex  Bench  of  Magistrates,  *toJf«-E^>«K«fc 
and  the  honourable  Chairman  asked  him,  *•  In  fact,  in  your  view,  the  exideiict  ^ilS^ 
which  comes  before  the  magistrates  on  those  occasions  is  deficient  to  ilte  eictent  ^  ^P».»*T7- 
that  you  have  nothing  to  guide  you  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  plaeea 

applying  for  a  license ;"  and  Mr.  Pownall  ansvers,  ''  We  have  nothing  but  our 
personul  inspection  and  the  inspection  of  ttiose  magistrates  who  have  been  on 
the  promises"  t — I  am  afraid  Mr.  Pownall  has  overlooked  the  new  Liceosiog 
Act  in  that  answer,  because  as  the  Licensing  Act  enables-  you  to  apply  fbr  a 
provisional  license,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  would  invest 
many  thousands  of  pounds  and  erect  a  large  buildin^if  without  first  obtaintuff  a 
provisional  license;  it  was  the  case  before  the  A^  of  1874,  bat  I  think  that 
Mr.  Pownall,  in  giving  you  that  answer,  is  in  error. 

2626.  He  is  asked,  '^  You  are  one  of  the  bench  of  Middlesex  magbtrates,  are 
you  not  r "  to  which  lie  replies,  "  1  am,  and  have  been  so  for  30  years."  Cer- 
tainly if  he  be  a  magistrate  now,  with  that  experience,  he  ought  to  know ;  and 
his  answer  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  evidence  you  have  ^iven  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  what  his  answer  may  be ;  I  can  only  tell  the  experience  I  have  gone 
through ;  it  certainly  applies  admirably  to  the  building  of  any  music-hall  or 
large  public-house. 

26-27.  Chairman.]  Because  the  proprietor  of  a  music  ball  applies  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  ^tting  a  license  for  the  sale  of  spirits? — Yes. 

2628.  Consequently  a  license  can  only  be  granted  to  that  houae  under  that 
Act  after  the  magistrates  are  satisfied  of  the  construction  of  the  house  aococdiag 
to  that  clause  ? — Quite  so  ;  to  that  you  had  no  sup^vision  whatever. 

2629.  The  clause  was  pat  in  to  get  rid  of  the  statement  tl)at  people  built 
hou.<^s  under  the  Licensing  Act,  with  no  certainty  that  they  would  get  a  licenM, 
and  thi^  clause  was  put  in  that  the  lieease  might  be  granted  upon  the  plattS 
before  the  money  had  been  spent  ?— Qi»ite  so. 

2630.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardg.l  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you  pay 
entirely  different  rates  to  the  insuranoe  companies  for  the  stage  portion  of  the 
Canterbury  Hall  and  some  other  portion  ? — I  said  that  for  t]^  stage  and  the 
auditorium  I  paj  one  rate,  but  for  tlie  front  of  the  building  in  the  VV  estminstCMr 
Bridge-road  I  pay  another  rate. 

2631.  Is  the  front  of  the  building  entirely  separate  frouQ  the  auditorium  and 
the  stage  ? — It  is. 

2632.  Wiih  regard  to  the  chair  question,  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that  the 
position  of  a  West  End  theatre,  or  a  building  like  the  Canterbury  Hall,  is  totally 
different  from  an  audience  bringing  in  chairs  for  themselves?— No,  I  would  not, 
because  1  had  considerable  experience  in  West  End  theatres,  because  for  some 
years  before  I  had  an  interest  in  music  halls  I  was  an  actor  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  I  saw  the  same  irregularity  existing  there  that  1  do  now. 

2633.  But  you  would  not  see  any  of  the  audience  bringing  in  a  chair  without 
having  paid  for  a  seat  in  the  stalls,  and  being  given  a  chair? — He  has  paid 
for  it. 

2634.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  manager's  fault  that  it  is  so,  and  in  the  other 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  public  ? — No ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  large  theatres  and  at 
the  opera.  I  was  at  Mario's  benefit,  and  I  found  that  all  the  foreign  gentlemen 
were  getting  all  the  chairs  they  could  out  of  the  refreshment-room  and  the  cloak- 
room, 

2635.  But  they  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  stall  part  without  having  paid 
for  a  seat?— I  do  not  speak  of  the  stalls,  but  of  the  boxes  ;  people  at  the  back 
of  the  boxes  placing  chairs  and  obstructing  the  exit;  I  do  not  think  the  end  of 
the  town  makes  the  slightest  difference. 

2636.  Mr.  Locke.']  Where  do  the  people  sit;  upon  nothing  but  chairs?  — 
Chairs  and  fixed  seats. 

2637.  Where  are  the  seats  placed;  is  it  all  flat  where  the  people  go  in? — 
At  the  Canterbury  it  is  what  we  call  a  '*  raking"  pit ;  it  is  elevated. 

2638.  Of  course  it  is  very  inconvenient,  if  you  havp  fixed  seats,  that  those 
passages  should  be  occupied  by  seats  brought  in  in  addition,  but  is  it  not  very 
simple  to  say,  You  must  not  bring  in  ;*nything  in  addition  to  sit  upon  ? — It  is 
very  simple  to  say  so,  but  they  will  not  take  any  heed  of  you ;  they  do  it ;  you 
cannot  lock  them  up;  you  cannot  eject  them.  Suppose  you  had  10  or  20 
people  in  the  house  on  a  crowded  nii^ht,  and  you  attempted  to  turn  them  out, 
thie  public  would  side  with  them,  and  you  would  have  a  commotion. 
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Mr.  lUKVaUm.      2639.  Where  do  they  bring  those  seats  from  ? — From  various  places  about 
19 April  1877*     *^®  building;  the  cloak-rooms  and  the  bars,  for  example.     In  a  large  establish- 
ment  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  ctiairs ;  the  public  would  walk  all 
over  the  place  to  get  a  chair. 

2640.  What  distance  has  a  person  who  takes  hold  of  those  chairs  to  bring 
them  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  where  they  would  bring  them  from.  I  have  chairs 
of  various  patterns.  I  am  rather  particular  about  the  chairs  and  fittings  in  my 
establishment,  and  the  whole  thing  together,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  find 
chairs  which  belong  to  the  gallery  in  the  stalls,  and  I  find  them  shifted  all  over 
the  place.  I  am  very  particular  about  it,  for  it  is  a  hobby  with  me ;  I 
have  chairs  for  each  balcony.  I  find  them  taken  from  the  lounge  into  the 
stalls. 

2641.  Is  there  anybody  to  look  after  it? — ^We  have  a  number  of  men  in  uni- 
form but  they  find  some  opportunity  to  do  it. 

2642.  Do  they  do  that  in  every  place?— I  can  only  say  that  at  Margate, 
where  we  have  a  ball-room  and  there  is  an  hotel  adjoining,  the  furniture  there' 
is  crimson  velvet,  but  they  walk  up  the  side  stairs  and  get  chairs  from  the  bed- 
rooms. 

2643.  How  far  would  that  be? — As  far  as  from  here  to  the  lobby. 

2644.  That  IS  a  long  way  to  bring  a  chair  ?— It  is,  but  it  is  true. 

2645.  Somebody  must  see  them  coming  along? — I  do  not  think  they  do,  be- 
cause I  watch  myself  and  your  attention  is  so  much  occupied  with  giving  pass- 
out  checks  and  taking  them  in,  that  in  a  crowd  you  cannot  see  what  is  done,  and 
you  get  some  kind  of  curious  people  among  a  large  congregation  who  do  all 
sorts  of  things  ;  if  you  allowed  the  public  to  come  in  here  you  would  find  them 
cutting  the  pictures  down.  I  contend  that  if  the  ciiair  question  is  of  such  vast 
importance,  if  you  inflict  any  penalties  on  the  managers  for  the  entrances  being 
closed  or  blocked  with  chairs,  you  should  impose  the  same  penalty  on  any  mem- 
ber of  the  public  who  takes  a  chair  and  places  it  there. 

•  2646.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  good  plan  to  lock  up  those  chairs  ?— I  do  not 

^e  the  advantage  of  that.  If  a  lady  or  gentleman  wanted  to  sit  down,  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  have  all  the  chairs  removed  from  them  because  a  few 
persons  wish  to  sit  down  in  the  body  of  the  hall  on  a  crowded  night. 

2647.  If  it  caused  this  great  inconvenience,  you  might  have  fixed  seats  ? -^ 
Then  you  would  destroy  the  passages,  which  is  just  the  point. 
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Monday,  23rd  April  1877- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Sir  William  Fraaer. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Lord  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Locke. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Young. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN  IB3ETSON,  Bart.,  in  thr  Chair. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Marquis  of  Hertford^  attending  by  permission  of 

the  House  of  Lords;  Examined. 

2648.  Chairman.']  As  the  Lord  Chamberlain  you   have  the  charge  of  the   ^^  ?S*\^!5^"^ 
licensing  of  theatres  within  the  area  of  the  metropolis  ? — I  have  within  the       ^     erjbni. 
metropolitan  boroughs,  as  defined  in  1832.  «3  April  1S77. 

2649.  The  power  of  your  office  is  limited,  practically,  to  the  renewal  of  licenses 
on  the  annual  licensing  day  ?— It  is  ;  at  Michaelmas. 

2650.  I  believe  your  Lordship's  office  issues  regulations,  or  mther,  as  Mr. 
PoDsonby  Fane  stated,  suggestions  to  the  managers  of  theatres  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  in  case  of  fire  ? — We  did  that  two  years  ago  ;  there  always  had 
been  regulations,  but  they  were  never  put  into  print  until  quite  lately. 

2651.  Does  your  Lordship  represent  that  it  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the 
regulations  were  first  issued  in  the  form  of  a  printed  paper  ? — Quite  so. 

2652.  That  printed  paper  deals  with  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gas  by  wire  gauze,  and  as  to  the  construction  of  parts  of  the 
theatre,  and  many  other  regulations,  such  as  fire-hose  and  the  supply  of  water, 
and  the  provision  of  hatchets  ? — Quite  so ;  everything  with  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

2653.  1  suppose  that  those  regulations  issue  without  any  additional  power 
being  given  to  the  office  for  enforcmg  them  ? — There  were  no  additional  powers, 
and  the  more  1  look  into  the  matter  the  less  power  I  evidently  have,  and  I  do 
feel  that  the  responsibility  is  too  great  under  the  present  circumstances  for  any 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  bear. 

2654.  I  suppose  you  would  represent  to  the  Committee  that  whilst  the  public 
look  to  you  in  a  great  measure  lor  the  protection  against  fire  in  these  buildings, 
the  only  weapon  in  your  hand,  that  of  taking  away  the  license,  is  too  cumber- 
some to  be  used  property  for  enforcing  small  regulations  of  that  kind  ? — The 
taking  away  of  a  license  would  be,  in  fact,  too  harsh  a  measure  in  99  cases  out 
of  100.  Still  1  do  feel  so  strongly  that  public  safety  is  the  first  point  I  have 
to  look  to  tliat  I  think  the  managers  are  all  now  pretty  well  aware  that  even  if 
it  was  harsh,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  refuse  a  license,  or  at  all  events  to 
restrict  it  to  short  periods,  say  three  months  or  six  months,  instead  of  a  whole 
year. 

2655.  That  is  to  say,  practically,  you  would  suspend  a  license  for  part  of  a 
year  as  a  punishment  for  infringement  ? — Quite  so ;  that  would  be  exactly  the 
case,  in  order  to  have  them  more  under  control  for  the  future. 

2656.  1  suppose  the  principal  objection  to  using  the  suspension,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  a  license,  is  that  the  punishment  falls  practically  on  many  innocent 
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Rl  Hod.  Marjiuis  persons  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  srafiF  of  the  theatre,  who  are  punished  without 
ot  Hertford.  ^^^  £^^1^^  ^^  theirs  for  the  fault  of  the  managers  ? — Quite  so. 
«3  April  1877.  2657.  Your  Lordship  would  therefore  endorse  what  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ponsonby  Fane,  that  the  regulations  made  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  be 
enforced  as  police  regulations  by  money  penalties  rather  than  by  the  more 
stringent  method  of  suppressing  the  license  ? — I  do,  because  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  ought  to  be  a  public  prosecutor,  and  that  the  penalties 
ought  to  be  recovered  by  some  less  cumbersome  mode  than  an  action  at  law, 
and  that  that  would  be  done  more  quickly  at  the  police  office, 

2658.  You  would  make  them  police  penalties,  in  fact  ? — I  would. 

2659.  Does  your  Lordship  agree  with  the  evidence  which  the  Committee 
have  had  from  the  office  from  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  that  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  theatres  there  should  be  a  separate  branch,  or  a  Government  depart- 
ment established  for  that  purpose  ? — 1  think  I  may  say  generally  that  I  agree 
with  all  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  has  given  in  evidence.  I  know  that  he  has 
had  such  immense  experience  in  this  matter  for  the  last  20  years,  and  that  he 
does  manage  them  so  judiciously,  and  with  such  tact  and  savoirJiUre,  that  it  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  went  against  his  opinion.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the 
regulations  having  been  printed  the  public  now  naturally  look  to  the  LordCham- 
berlain  for  protection ;  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  rather  differs  from  that  view.  He 
wishes  to  leave  the  responsibility  with  the  managers,  and  so  do  I,  but  I  see 
that  the  public,  now  that  the  office  have  so  long  issued  their  regulations  and 
suggestions,  is  looking  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  the  responsible  officer. 

2660.  That  being  so,  you  would  represent  that  whatever  power,  in  the  first 
instance  of  sanctioning  the  construction,  and  then  of  licensing  the  house,  was  given 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it  should  be  made  an  eflfective  power? — I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  department,  provided  that  depart- 
ment belonged  to  the  Government,  but  not  otherwise. 

2661.  You  think  that  the  department  which  should  certify,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  construction  of  all  new  theatres,  and  should  examine  the  constroo- 
tion  of  all  old  theatres,  should  be  one  which  as  a  matter  of  course  ought  to  be  a 
Government  department? — I  do. 

2662.  And  that  the  matter  should  not  be,  as  has  been  suggested  to  this  Com- 
mittee, dealt  with  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  through  their  district 
surveyors,  aqd  subsequently  dealt  with  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  merdy  as  far 
as  the  licensing  is  concerned  ? — I  think  there  are  two  strong  reasons  against  the 
authority  being  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  One  is  that  thnay  are  too 
numerous  a  body,  too  many  masters  to  deal  with ;  and  the  other  is  that  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  proper  that  the  decisions  of  the  Lord  ChamberlaiD,  who  acts  as 
an  officer  of  the  Government,  responsible  to  Parliament,  should  be  subject,  as  it 
were,  to  a  Board,  which  is  not  a  Government  office,  and  not  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. 

2603.  Supposing  a  new  department  to  be  established,  and  that  department  to 
be  made  efficient,  as  far  as  its  working  powers  are  concerned,  would  you  limit  it 
as  now  to  the  theatres  and  places  of  amusement  in  the  metropolis,  or  would  you 
make  it  a  department  governing  the  whole  of  those  buildings  throughout  the 
country?— I  would  rather  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  gave  licenses  for  liie 
building  of  new  theatres,  after  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  new  department,  bot 
after  giving  a  license  I  would  leave  it  to  the  different  corporations  of  the  towns, 
and  the  borough  magistrates.  Take  Birmin^nm  for  instance  as  being  a  large 
city.  I  do  not  think  that  any  department  here,  however  well  managed,  could 
undertake  the  management  of  theatres  in  similar  large  towns  without  doing  it 
through  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

2664.  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say,  that  whilst  you  think,  as  far  as  the 
construction  was  concerned,  the  central  authority  should  always  satbfy  itself  that 
the  public  safety  had  been  studied  in  the  theatres  everywhere  throughout  the 
country,  you  would  leave  the  regulation  of  those  theatres  when  so  certified  to 
the  local  authorities,  whilst  retaining  the  licensing  power  and  the  regulations  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  in  the  London  district? — That  is  exactly  my 
opinion. 

2665.  Mr.  Phipps,  an  architect,  who  was  examined  before  the  Committee  on  a 
former  day,  stated  that  one  of  the  orders  recently  issued  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office  had  been  with  regard  to  the  support  of  a  staircase  by  iron 
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girders ;  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  to  the  Committee  that  that   Rt-  Hon.  Marqui» 

laode  of  construction  is  not  the  best  as  a  protection  against  fire  which  could  be       oi  Hertford. 

su^ested.     Would  your  Lordship  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  reasons      «3  April  iS?;, 

which  influenced  the  Lord   Chamberlain's  office  in  that  order? — On  looking 

hack  to  the  correspondence  in  question,  I  find  that  the  stairs  had  been  used  only 

for  the  purpose  of   intercommunication  between  the  different  tiers  of  boxes. 

After  the  Brooklyn  fire  we  saw  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  means  of  escape 

fw  the  audience^  and  in  order  to  use  those  stairs  for  the  purpose  it  was  necessary 

to  support  them.     I  then  gave  an  order  that  the  supports  should  be  made  of  iron, 

for  this  reason,  that  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  prescribe!^  fire-proof  material. 

I  myself  think  wooden  girders  are  better^  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  take  upon 

myself  to  order  them  when  thp  Metropolitan  Building  Act  had  prescribed  iron 

ones ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  are  the  safer. 

2666.  Yon  think,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hollingdiead,  that  the  relative 
safety  of  wood  and  iron  in  the  construction  of  theatres  is  a  question  which  ought 
to  be  cleared  up  ?— I  think  it  ought.  Certainly  Captain  Shaw  gave  his  opinion 
against  iron  g'uxlers,  but  a  great  number  of  other  people  think  that  they  are  the 
safer.  I  should  have  said  that  those  stairs  so  supported,  at  all  events^  would  give 
support  for  a  time  necessary  for  the  audience  to  escape  by  them,  and  that  was 
my  olject. 

2667.  That  though  they  might  not  resist  the  action  of  fire  after  a  time,  yet 
whilst  complying  with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  escape  ? — Quite  so. 

2668.  1  believe  after  the  Brooklyn  fire  your  Lordship  had  an  inspection  made 
of  a  good  many  theatres,  not  at  thie  time  of  your  annual  inspection,  but  during 
the  pantomime  season  this  year  r — I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  if  our  staff 
was  large  enough  we  ought  to  have  a  very  constant  inspection,  not  only  an 
annual  one,  but  a  very  constant  inspection  at  night  while  the  performances  were 
going  on ;  still  there  have  been  always  difficulties  about  that ;  it  interferes  not 
only  with  the  performance,  but  with  the  public  comfort ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
when  everybody  was  thinking  and  talking  about  the  Brooklyn  fire,  which  had 
happened  recently,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  send  round  to  the  theatres  in  Loudon 
to  see  if  my  own  regulations  had  been  carried  out. 

2669.  And  that,  you  would  represent  ought  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
enforcement  of  any  regulations  which  were  made  by  an  efficient  officer — 
I  do. 

2670.  A  report  was  made  to  your  Lordship,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  that 
iBBpection,  and  were  there  instances  brought  to  your  knowledge  where  the  regu- 
lations laid  down,  which  were  shown  to  be  properly  carried  out  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  inspedion  had  been  done  away  witli,  or  otherwise  evaded  ? — There  were 
in  some  cases,  but  not  of  any  serious  character.  I  must  say  that  the  managers 
as  a  body  take  great  pains  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  and  regulations  whicU 
come  from  our  office.  I  attribute  that  in  a.great  measure  to  the  tact  that  1  was 
mentioning  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane ;  if  he  were  gone,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  how  the  office  could  be  worked,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  is 
no  doubt  the  managers  are  very  anxious,  with  some  few  exceptious,  and  they 
are  very  few,  to  fall  in  with  our  ideas  and  wishes. 

2671.  The  reason  of  that  question  rather  arose  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
stated  to  the  Committee,  I  think  by  Mt.  Robinson,  that  he  had  found  one  of  the 
swing  doctts  permanently  fastened  on  the  occasion  of  the  inspection, which  had  been 
previously  found  properly  constructed  and  in  proper  order  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
newjal;  that  would  illustrate  the  necessity  of  more  frequent  inspections  at  times 
when  the  managers  were  not  prepared  for  the  visit,  would  it  not  ? — It  was  the  case 
that  a  door  was  fastened  back,  but  I  sent  at  once  to  know  why  it  was  so,  and 
the  manager  gave  a  very  good  explanation  of  it.  The  passage  had  been 
diminished  in  width,  and  where  the  half  of  the  door  had  before  been  fastened 
back,  the  8ec<md  pas^ge  came  out,  and  therefore  it  was  hardly  possible  to  make 
both  doors  open :  if  both  of  them  had  still  been  open,  one  of  them  would  have 
blocked  up  this  new  passage. 

2672.  That  in  consequence  of  a  new  construction  of  passages  the  door  really 
did  not  carry  out  its  original  intention  ? — Quite  so. 

2673.  The  one-half  of  the  door  practically  or  very  nearly  represented  the 
width  of  the  new  passage  ? — Very  nearly  so.     I  should  say  that  all  the  recom- 
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Rt.  Hon.  Marquis   mendations  of  the  Report  have  been  either  carried  out,  or  will  be  so^  before  the 
of  H&rtjbra.       next  licensing  day.     At  all  events,  I  was  very  glad  I  had  sent  round  on  that 
«3  April  1877.     occasion. 

2674.  Your  Lordship  has  always  found  what  the  managers  state  to  be  their 
interest,  namely,  that  they  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the  recommendations,  in 
consequence  o^  the  feeling  that  the  greater  protection  they  give  to  the  public 
against  fire  the  more  they  protect  their  own  property  r — That  is  so. 

2675.  The  CJommittee  had  some  evidence  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Pownall, 
one  of  the  bench  of  Middlesex  magistrates,  in  which  he  stated  to  the  Com* 
mittee  that  licenses  in  some  instances  were  granted  to  buildings  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office  which  had  been  refused  by  the  justices.  Will  your  Lord-- 
ship  state  the  reasons  why  that  divergence  of  authority  had  taken  place  ? — I  saw 
Mr.  Pownairs  evidence  upon  that  point,  and  I  have  looked  back  to  see  the 
precise  instances.  I  found  that  there  were  three,  namely,  the  Alhambra,  the 
Gaiety,  and  the  Varieties,  at  Hoxton.  The  circumstances  under  which  those 
licenses  were  refused  were  entirely  different  from  those  which  guided  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  in  granting  the  licenses ;  it  was  before  my  time,  but  the  decision 
of  the  justices  was  well  considered  in  each  case,  as  I  am  informed. 

2676.  That  was  in  Lord  Sydney's  time,  was  it  not  ? — I  think  some  were  in 
Lord  Sydney's  time.  In  all  of  them,  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
character  of  the  entertainment  to  be  given,  were  duly  considered  before  the 
issue  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license.  I  could  go  even  more  into  detail,  if 
the  Committee  wished,  upon  these  matters. 

2677.  I  suppose,  in  all  probability,  the  magistrates*  refusal  was  grounded 
more  on  the  objections  of  neighbours,  or  people  who  thought  that  another 
theatre  was  not  wanted,  where  your  Lordship's  inspection  went  more  to  the 
question  of  construction  ? — Perhaps  so. 

2678.  And  the  safety  of  the  public,  admitting  the  right  to  start  a  theatre? — 
And  I  may  also  say  on  moral  grounds.  With  respect  to  the  Alhambra,  between 
1860  and  1870  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  refused 
to  grant  a  license  to  the  Alhambra,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  building. 
The  justices  for  Middlesex  all  this  time  continued  their  license  to  it  for  music 
and  dancing.  In  October  1870  the  justices  declined  to  renew  the  license,  on 
account  of  an  indecent  dance  having  been  performed  there.  In  the  following 
year  the  manager,  Mr.  Strange,  applied  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  for 
stage  plays,  \mdertaking  to  make  extensive  alterations  in  the  building,  to 
render  it  secure  for  the  public,  and  to  conform  in  all  respects  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  regai^ds  order  and  decency.  The  plans  were 
submitted  and  duly  reported  on  by  the  inspector,  and  they  were  carried  out ; 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  the  view  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
performances,  issued  his  license  for  building  on  a  principle  wliich  had  been 
very  often  found  successful  with  regard  to  some  of  the  old  saloons,  on  being 
converted  into  theatres. 

2679.  That  merely  represents  that,  although  the  justices  had  refused  on  the 
ground  of  morals,  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  took  every  guarantee 
that  they  should  be  protected,  whilst  they  took  the  further  guarantee  that  the 
construction  of  the  building  should  be  such  as  to  protect  the  public  from 
danger  ? — That  is  so. 

2680.  Therefore  the  inference  that  was  drawn  was  not  correct,  that  the 
question  of  the  morality  of  the  performance  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  the 
office? — On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  much  done  with  a  view  to  keep  them  in 
better  order  than  they  could  be  kept  in  merely  by  the  police  under  the  justices. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  that  was  formerly  the  Strand  Music 
Hall ;  the  license  which  they  had  held  for  some  years  from  the  justices  was 
refused  by  them  in  1866  on  account  of  a  breach  of  the  conditions  of  their 
license,  and  also  on  account  of  there  being  no  responsible  proprietor,  the  building 
at  the  time  being  for  sale.  In  1868  Mr.  Holiingshead,  having  become  lessee  of 
the  property,  submitted  plans  for  converting  it  into  a  theatre,  which,  after  due 
consideration,  wore  approved  and  carried  out,  and  the  theatre  was  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

2681 .  After  those  alterations  had  been  made? — Yes,  after  those  alterations  had 
been  made.  And  with  regard  to  the  Varieties,  at  Hoxton,  that  was  refused  a 
license  by  the  justices  for  music  and  dancing  in   1869,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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building  was  not  completed.    In  1870  the  proprietor  applied  for  a  theatre  license    ^^*  ^"*  Marquis 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Mr.  Pownall  was  consulted,  and  reported  that  the       of  Hertford. 
proprietor  was  respectable  and  the  house  well  conducted;  the  plans  were  in-      ^3 April  1877. 
spected  and  found  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  the  place  was  licensed  as  a  theatre. 

2682.  There  was  another  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hollingshead  about  the 
Globe  Theatre  and  the  license  being  suspended  ?— Yes. 

2683.  That  was  an  instance  of  a  license  being  suspended  ? — Yes. 

2684.  That  license,  it  was  stated,  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  something 
which  had  been  done  to  annoy  the  then  Lord  Chamberlain ;  does  that  give  an 
accurate  account  of  what  took  place  ? — Most  certainly  it  does  not.  It  was  in 
1874,  the  first  year  I  was  appointed.  In  consequence  of  an  indecent  dance 
haying  been  performed  in  a  piece  entitled  "Vert- Vert"  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
the  application  by  the  manager  for  fa  license  for  the  Globe,  to  which  he  had 
removed,  for  the  following  year  was  refused  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  but  pending 
an  action  which  had  been  brought  by  the  manager  against  the  "  Vanity  Fair" 
newspaper  for  an  alleged  libel  on  account  of  the  said  dance,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain consented  to  grant  the  manager  a  temporary  license,  in  order  that  his 
case  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  refusal.  In  December  1874,  the  action 
having  been  decided  against  the  manager,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (I  was 
then  Lord  Chamberlain)  declined  to  accede  to  his  request  for  a  license  for  the 
Globe  Theatre,  on  the  grounds  of  indecent  dancing  and  a  breach  of  decorum 
which  had  been  substantiated  in  court ;  suhsequently,  however,  in  1876,  after 
many  promises  of  good  behaviour  from  the  manager,  I  consented  to  give  him  a 
series  of  short  licenses,  and  those  short  licenses  are  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

2685.  Mr.  Forsyth.']  He  was  not  found  guilty;  he  failed  in  the  action  that 
he  brought? — Quite  so.  1  thought  that  was  a  Very  good  case  for  making  an 
example  of  a  manager ;  therefore  it  was  not  in  consequence  ot  my  having  been 
caricatured ;  in  fact  I  was  not  caricatured ;  but  there  were  some  bills  about  the 
town  and  in  Birmingham.  • 

2686.  Chninnan.']  I  smppose  that,  on  inspection,  your  Lor«iship's  office 
satisfied  itself  as  to  the  character  of  the  dance  before  any  action  was  taken  ? — 
I  went  myself  to  see  the  dance  ;  there  had  been  very  great  doubt  about  it.  I 
was  subpoenaed,  and  I  gave  evidence  to  the  eflfect  that  it  was  most  undoubtedly 
an  indecent  danee ;  I  would  not  have  it.  From  that  moment  all  dances  of  that 
kind,  what  they  called  Can-can  dances,  have  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  I 
must  do  managers  the  justice  to  say  I  believe  that  regulation  has  been  carried 
out. 

2687.  That  was  an  instance,  as  I  understand  your  Lordship,  in  which,  even 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  license  is  not  an.annual  license,  but  is  granted  for 
short  periods,  which  you  would  suggest  as  a  means  of  keeping  greater  control 
over  the  managers,  supposing  you  had  once  found  them  to  infringe  their  license? 
— ^That  is  so ;  in  point  of  fact,  that  is  almost  the  only  penalty  we  can  now 
inflict. 

2688.  In  the  proposed  change  which  your  Lordship  has  suggfested,  I  infer 
that  you  would  wish  that  all  those  theatres  which  are  at  present  outside  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  should  be  brought*  under  his  authority  for 
licenses  ? — Most  certainly  I  should,  because  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  have  that 
present  anomaly  of  things  being  allowed  at  one  theatre  which  are  not  allowed 
at  another. 

2689.  Are  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and  other  modern  boroughs  practically  under 
your  authority  ? — They  are  not  under  my  authority. 

2690.  They  are  under  the  magistrates,  are  they  not? — They  are  under  the 
magistrates,  because  they  are  not  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  as  recognised 
by  the  Act  that  was  passed  in  1832. 

2691.  That  being  the  case,  your  Lordship  would  recommend  a  responsible 
Government  department  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  construction  through* 
out  the  country,  and  that  the  licensing  and  regulations  should  be  left  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office  with  regard  to  the  metropolitan  area,  and  to  the  local 
authorities  in  the  country  ;  how  would  you  recommend  that  the  music-halls,  at 
present  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  should  be  treated;  should  they  be  under 
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Rt  Hon-Mttouk  the  same  authority  as  to  construction? — The  subject  of  music  halls  is  a  most 
Q^  Hertford,  difficult  subject,  because  there  are  such  a  lart^e  number  of  them  in  London.  It 
93  April  i877«  ^^s  calculated,  I  believe,  that  in  1866  there  were  no  less  than  600,  and  I  belieye 
since  that  period  they  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  although  I  have  thought 
of  the  matter  very  often,  I  do  not  see  how  the  music  halb  in  any  way  could  be 
put  under  the  license  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed,  without  having  a  very  large  staff,  and  making  liim,  as  it  were,  a  minister 
of  public  amusement,  as  they  have  in  France.  In  using  the  term  music  halls,  I 
include  all  places  licensed  for  public  entertainments  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district. 

2692.  Do  you  see  the  same  objection  to  the  Board  of  Construction,  or  the 
department  which  had  to  do  with  construction,  having  to  do  with  music  haUs 
as  well  as  with  theatres;  that  is  that  they  should  be  all  under  the  same 
authority,  as  far  as  their  construction  was  concerned  ? — I  should  recommend 
that. 

2693.  But  you  would  recommend  that  as  fiar  as  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  theatres  go,  whilst  that  were  placed  entirely  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
regulation  of  music  halls  should  be  placed  under  the  management  of  the  local 
magistrates  as  it  is  now  r — Not  only  do  1  think  the  theatres  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  authority  with  reference  to  th^ir  construction,  but  I  would 
carry  it  further  with  regard  to  all  places  where  the  public  congregate  in  numbers, 
including  both  churches  and  chapels.  There  are  several  which,  from  having 
only  one  exit,  are  exceedingly  dangerous  in  case  of  panic.  Of  course  1  am 
aware  that  fires  are  not  so  likely  to  occur  in  churches  or  chapels,  but  still  other 
reasons  sometimes  exist  for  creating  panics,  and  tbere  are  several  places  which 
are  very  dangerous.  Now  Exeter  Hall,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  places  in  London,  and  I  would  certainly  put  an)'  building  of  that  sort 
under  the  department  of  which^you  have  been  speaking. 

2694.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  difficulty  when  that  was  done,  and  all 
buildings  placed  under  this  department  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  inspected,  as  far 
as  construction  was  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  old  buildings.  Of  course  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  laying  down  rules  of  construction  With  regard  to  newly  created 
buildings,  but  with  regard  to  the  old  ones,  from  their  site  and  the  nature  of  their 
foundations,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  what  you  would 
consider  a  perfect  plan  in  their  case  r — Undoubtedly  there  would  be  very 
great  difficulty  indeed ;  there  are  some  small  rooms  which  were  not  built  for 
that  purpose,  which  will  only  hold  100  or  200  people,  and  which  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  support  any  great  weight  of  people,  and  if  a  panic  arose  accidents 
would,  no  doubt,  occur  in  them. 

2695.  At  the  same  time  the  danger  is  so  great  in  those  cases,  that  we  may  gather 
that  your  Lordship  thinks  inspection  is  necessary  for  all  those  old  buildings,  as 
well  as  for  any  new  ones  which  are  proposed  to  be  created? — Quite  so  ;  some 
of  the  old  theatres  are  not  what  you  would  wish  them  to  be.  With  regard  to 
new  theatres  that  is  a  different  thing ;  practically  I  think  the  old  theatres 
are  made  as  good  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be  made,  but  they  are  not  so  good 
as  one  would  wish  them. 

2G96.  Is  your  Lordship  speaking  of  those  theatres  built  in  the  last  few  years  ? 
— No ;  those  theatres  built  recently  have  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  best  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  made.   * 

2697.  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  told  the  Committee  that  with  regard  to  the 
Criterion,  which  uas  one  of  the  most  recently  erected  theatres,  the  construction 
had  been  very  carefully  studied  in  that  case,  and  that  the  suggestions  of  your 
Lordship's  office  had  been  carried  out? — I  believe  the  Criterion  Theatre  to 
be  one  of  the  safest  playhouses  in  London ;  all  the  most  modern  inventions 
have  been  attended  to  there,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  as  thoroughly  safe  as  any  in 
London. 

2698.  That  theatre  is  protected  both  as  to  the  number  of  its  exits  and  the 
security  of  its  passages,  so  as  to  give  the  public  in  it  almost  as  great  security  as 
you  can  ensure  in  case  of  panic  ? — It  is  so,  even  to  having  an  invention  to 
carry  away  the  smoke  in  case  of  there  being  a  fire ;  that  is  done  by  the  gas 
sunlight  abstracting  the  smoke^  which  I  am  told  would  be  successful ;  whether 
it  is  so  or  not  remains  to  be  proved. 

2699».  But  what  Mr.  Henderson  described  as  the  power  of  ventilation  has 
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been  carried  out  to  a  condition  of  perfection?— Quite  so.     To  return  to  music   Rt  Hon.  Marquis 
balls,  you  asked  me  as  to  their  remaining  quoad  morals  under  the  justices.     I       otHertfin^ 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  whole  state  of     ^a  ADriT  S- 
the  music  halls  at  present;  it  is  a  subject  which  requires  looking  into  most  ^^' 

thoroughly. 

2700.  Does  your  Lordship  su^^est  that  the  licensing  of  plays  or  pieces  which 
are  to  be  acted,  or  songs  to  be  sung  in  music  hails,  should  be  placed  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority  ? — It  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could  be ; 
they  are  too  numerous;  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  up  every  song  for 
hcense. 

2701 .  What  would  your  Lordship  suggest  the  magistrates  should  do  with 
regard  to  that;  should  the  magistrates  themselves  have  an  inspection  with 
regard  to  the  pieces  which  were  acted  ? — It  is  a  most  difficult  point  to  give  an 
opinion  upon.  I  should  rather  like  to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  in  1866  by 
Lord  Sydney,  who  knew  much  more  of  these  subjects  than  I  do,  having  been  a 
very  great  number  of  years  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  having  had  a  particular 
aptitude  for  subjects  of  that  sort.  I  quite  agree  with  all  that  Lord  Sydney 
said,  but  of  course  there  is  very  great  difficulty.  As  you  are  aware  it  wag 
recommended  by  that  Committee  that  music  halls  should  be  put  under  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  but  it  was  found  so  difficult  that  the  whole  thing  broke  down, 
and  never  came  to  anything. 

2702.  The  inquiry  of  this  Committee  is  limited  to  a  great  extent  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  as  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  and  what  your  Lordship  as  I 
understand  is  suggesting  to  the  Committee  is,  that  when  alterations  are  made,  a^ 
far  as  the  construction  of  those  music  halls  goes,  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
whether  some  further  protection  could  not  be  secured  ? — Quite  so. 

2703.  Mr.  Hollingshead  stated  that  one  of  the  objections  which  he  had 
to  this  division  of  authority  (that  is,  that  a*  Government  department  be 
established,  or  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  have  authority 
over  the  constniction  of  theatres,  and  that  the  licensing  should  be  left  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain)  was,  that  neither  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  nor  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  were  responsible  officers ;  that  is  to  say,  responsible  to  Par* 
Hament? — I  beg  his  pardon;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  Parliament  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

2704.  I  thought  it  right  to  put  that  to  your  Lordship,  but  of  course  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  his  duties  to  Parliament  ? — Exactly, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  head  of  any  other  department. 

2705.  The  difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  met  in  enlarging  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  department,  if  new  branches  of  duty  were  given  to  him,  would 
be  the  financial  difficulty ;  at  present  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  is  part  of 
the  Crown  expenditure  ? — It  is  all  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  is  therefore, 
in  point  of  fact,  out  of  Her  Majesty's  pocket. 

2706.  Of  course,  if  a  department  to  inspect  the  construction  of  theatres  and 
music  halls  were  attached  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  the  department  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  ?— It  must,  or  by  fees  upon  the  inspection  of 
theatres ;  it  might  be  supplemented  by  them  at  all  events. 

2707.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  by  the  office  whether,  by  a  system  of  fees, 
a  larger  staff  might  be  kept  for  the  purposes  of  this  inspection? — Yes,  I  think 
it  has  ;  and  it  has  been,  I  believe,  generally  considered  that  a  good  deal  mi  ght 
be  done  in  that  way,  but  still  not  the  whole.  It  could  not  be  sufficient  for  so 
large  a  staff  as  would  be  necessary,  if  all  those  duties  were  carried  out  upon 
the  scale  you  have  suggested. 

2708.  Of  course  provision  must  be  made  for  any  deficiency  to  be  met  iu 
that  way,  instead  of  throwing  it  as  an  additional  charge  upon  the  Queen's 
purse  r — Quite  so. 

2709.  Is  there  any  point  which  you  would  hke  to  place  before  the  Committee 
in  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  all  the  circulars  and 
regulations  which  have  been  issued  in  the  last  jhree  years  have  been  put  in ; 
I  think  not.  There  were  some  which  were  not,  and  I  think  it  is  right  the 
Committee  should  have  them  before  them- 

2710.  Do  you  therefore  hand  in  any  additional  regulations  which  have  been 
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Rt.  Hon.  Marquis  made  subsequently  to  those  wiiich  have  been  put  in  r  —These  regulations  have 
ofHertfora^       been  made  in  my  time,  within  the  last  three  years. 

«3Apriri877.  2711.  Are  those  regulations   enforced? — ^They   are   enforced,    and    strictly 

enforced, 

2712.  Does  your  Lordship  represent  that  they  vary  from  the  last  which  has 
been  handed  in  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  ? — No ;  I  think  you  have  a  list  of  the 
regulations,  but  there  have  been  circulars  calling  attention  to  those  regulations, 
which  have  not  been  handed  in.     {The  same  were  handed  in). 

2713.  You  would  represent  to  the  Committee  that  those  were  circulars  which 
were  issued  with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  managers  to  the  regulations 
and  supplementing  them  in  certain  points  ? — In  order  ro  show  that  even  before 
the  Brooklyn  Theatre  catastrophe,  our  attention  had  been  constantly  directed 
to  these  very  securities  for  the  protection  of  the  public^ 

2714.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee,  although  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  fire 
is  an  instance,  and  a  liorrible  instance  of  course  to  the  contrary,  that  fires  during 
the  performance  at  theatres  in  England  have  been  of  very  rare  occurence,  in 
fact  almost  unknown  r—  I  think,  according  to  Captain  Shaw'&  report,  there  have 
been  only  three  fires  within  the  last  20  years,  and  in  the  last  10  years  none  at 
all,  and  as  I  may  say  that  is  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane.  In  one  instance  alone  was  life  lost,  and  that 
was  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  in  1858,  and  that  not  by  fire,  but  by  an  unfounded 
filarm  made  at  the  gallery  entrance. 

2715.  That  reallv  the  regulations  which  are  now  enforced,  and  which  the 
managers  very  iairly  carry  out,  have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  mana- 
gers, they  feeling  a  dread  of  such  a  disaster,  in  preserving  the  public  from  any 
catastrophe  which  might  occur? — ^That  has  been  so  every  year  during  the  last 
20  years.  In  spite  of  that,  I  feel  that  the  responsibility  is  greater  than  anybody 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  beaf,  looking  at  the  very  small  power  which  the  Act 
of  Parliament  gives. 

2716.  That  as,  every  day,  the  public  are  apt  to  look  more  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  depend  upon  him  for  security,  your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  the 
)>ower  which  he  has  should  be  made  a  reality,  instead  of  being  as  ic  is,  almost  nil  r 
— That  is  so. 

27 1 7.  You  have  handed  in  some  circulars ;  are  there  in  the  office  any  answers 
which  have  heen  given  to  those  circulars  ? — There  have  been  a  great  number  of 
answers,  but  1  would  not  say  those  answers  have  been  kept ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  have  been  at  all  events. 

2718.  What  your  Lordship  would  represent  is,  that  those  additional  circulars 
which  have  been  issued  show  that  the  department  has  been  constantly  alive  to 
the  fact  of  securing  the  proper  performance  of  the  plays  represented,  and  the 

.    security  of  the  public  ? — That  is  so. 

2719.  There  is  only  one  more  question  which  I  wish  to  ask  you  in  your 
evidence  in  chief,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  two  theatres  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  patent  theatres,  Drury  Lane  and  Co  vent  Garden  :  I  understand 
that  they  do  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  so  far  as  the 
license  is  concerned  ?— They  are  open  under  patents,  and  consequently  have  not 
to  come  annually  for  license,  but  we  have  always  found  that  the  managers  have 
been  very  happy  to  attend  to  all  suggestions  made  to  them,  quite  as  much  as 
the  managers  of  other  theatres. 

27'iO.  I  suppose  that,  in  any  alteration  of  the  law,  it  would  he  necessary  that 
all  such  ancient  rights  as  those  should  be  done  away  with,  and  that  they  should 
be  brought,  as  fnr  as  their  theatres  are  concerned;,  under  the  same  management 
as  other  theatres,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  ? — I  should  certainly  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be. 

2721.  Mr.  Forsyth.']  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Committee  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  staflf  of  inspectors  distinct,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  the  office  [of  Lord  Chamberlain,  whose  special  duly  it  should 
be  to  inspect  theatres ;  how  many  inspectors  have  you  at  your  command  ? 
—  At  present  the  Comptroller  ^nd  the  Examiner  of  Plays  are  the  only  two,  but  I 
call  in  a  regular  architect  who  goes  round  with  them  ;  for  the  last  few  years  it 
has  heen  Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  been  before  you,  but  there  are  only  those 
three. 

2722.  As 
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2722.  As  I  understand  it  has  not  been  the  custom  of  these  inspectors  to  go  Rt.  Hon.  Marquis 
at  different  tiroes  when  they  are  not  expected,  but  only  once  a  year,  and  almost      of  Hertford. 
always  after  notice  given  ? — That  is  so,  but  then  if  anything  goes  wrong,  if  you  ^^  y^p^ji  ,3^,^ 
or  anyone  wrote  to  me  to  remark  upon  anything  you  had  observed  wrong,  I 

should  send  immediately  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  that  theatre,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  point  complained  of. 

2723.  I  suppose  the  objection  against  the  inspectors  going  suddenly,  without 
any  notice,  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  access  to  tiie  different  parts  of 
the  theatre ;  that  the  doors  might  be  locked  ? — Not  so  mud)  that  as  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  business  going  on,  and  more  paiticularly  with  the 
comfort  of  the  audience. 

2724.  I  am  not  talking  of  inspection  at  night.  As  I  understand  until  lately 
the  inspectors  have  never  gone  at  night,  and  the  reason  given  for  it  was  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  conduct  this  inspection  witliout  interfering  with  the 
comfort  of  the  audience,  but  even  in  the  daytime  when  the  audience  is  not  there, 
it  would  not  be  easy  unless  notice  were  given,  to  get  access  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  theatre  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  order  to  see  into  the  means  of 
safety  against  fire  ? — There  would  be  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  if  we  wished  to  look  over  a  theatre  at  any  time ;  that  lias  been  done 
repeatedly. 

2725.  Would  your  Lordship  suggest  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors  beyond  your  present  staff  which  you  have  at  present  ? — I  think  it 
is  perfectly  impossible  to  do  more  than  is  done  at  present  with  our  staff,  and  it 
ought  to  be  greatly  increased  if  we  are  to  go  from  time  to  time  to  inspect 
theatres. 

2726.  With  regard  to  music  halb,  as  I  understand  from  your  Lordship,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  them  all  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lord 
Chamberldn  so  as  to  have  a  license  for  the  different  songs,  and  so  on  ;  but 
you  suggest  that  the  construction  of  all  music  halls  with  regard  to  safety 
from  fire  should  be  under  one  board  or  department,  the  same  as  regulates 
the  safety  and  construction  of  theatres  ?— There  should  be  an  officer  who  should 
give  a  certificate  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  to  the  justices,  or  whoever  were 
going  to  license  the  music  hall,  before  that  license  was  given,  and  only  on  that 
certificate  should  the  license  be  granted  whoever  it  might  be  from,  whether  it 
was  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  otherwise. 

2727.  Supposing  that  was  so,  after  the  parties  had  got  their  license,  as  regards 
the  construction  of  the  building,  from  that  department,  you  would  exercise 
your  own  discretion  with  regard  to  the  granting:  of  the  license,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  pieces  which  were  to  be  acted? — Quite  so.  I  should  hope  that 
whoever  gave  those  licenses,  they  would  be  required  to  go  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  their  regulations  were  kept  up. 

2728.  Mr.  Kinnaird.^  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  if  the  inspection 
should  be  removed  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  under  what  other  Depariment 
of  State  it  could  be  put  more  advantageously  ? — I  should  say  the  Home  Office 
is  the  only  one  that  it  could  possibly  be  under. 

2729.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  late  Lord  Chamberlain's  views  were  upon 
that  point  ? — I  think  if  you  will  look  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
which  sat  in  1866,  you  will  find  that  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  the 
matter  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  but  increasing  the  staff 
materially,  of  course,  with  the  Queen  s  sanction. 

2730.  You  feel  that  if  the  staff  were  increased  largely  the  money  for  that 
purpose  should  not  be  taken  from  the  Queen's  privy  purse  but  from  the  State  ? 
— Quite  so ;  that  not  one  farthing  more  ought  to  be  taken  ft*om  the  Civil  List 
for  theatrical  purposes  than  is  now  done. 

2731.  Mr.  Younff.]  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  be  of  opinion  that,  subject 
to  your  office  having  greater  power,  it  would  be  well  that  the  other  theatres 
should  be  put  under  your  jurisdiction  ? — Yes,  the  Court  and  those  other  theatres 
in  London  which  are  not  now  under  my  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
present  anomalies. 

2732.  And  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  take  charge  of  the  music  halls,  because 
of  their  great  number  ? — Because  of  the  enormous  number  of  them. 

2733.  When  Lord  Sydney  gave  evidence  in  1866  there  were  not  so  many  of 
0.88.  B  B  them  ? 
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AbHon  M»r^  tbeoa? — ^There  were  at   tbat  time  nboot  600  places  Uoensed  for  entertain* 

23  ApfU  1877.  2734-  There  is  this  difference,  is  there  not,  between  your  licenses  and  the 
licenses  which  are  granted  by  the  inagistrates,  that  in  the  one  instance  the  public 
have  some  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  are  heard  as  to  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  granting  them,  whereas  you  I  suppose  have,  at  any  rate,  no  public 
tribunal  to  hear  such  complaints  r — I  believe  there  is  no  appeal,  except  that  in 
my  place  in  Parliament  I  am  bound  to  answer  any  question  which  is  asked 
me« 

^735*  1  d^  ^^^  mean  that,  but  that  when  a  theatre  wbidi  is  not  under  your 
jurisdiction  has  to  apply  for  a  license,  the  public  can  appear  by  counsel  before  the 
magistrates  r — I  believe  they  can. 

2736.  Whereas  your  license  is  given  upon  your  own  authority  after  due  in- 
spection and  considfration,  without  the  public  being  in  any  way  consulted;  is 
not  that  the  difference  f^-That  is  so. 

2737.  As  respects  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors,  supposing  Parlia- 
ment thought  well  to  throw  upon  your  office  any  very  large  increase  of  addi- 
tional duty,  would  not  the  district  surveyor  of  each  district  or  parish  be  in  most 
instances  the  proper  officer ;  of  course  they  must  be  put  for  this  purpose  under 
your  office? — i  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  done,  for  they  have  a  great  many  other 
duties  already. 

2738.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

2739.  Mr.  CliftonJ]  I  think  you  give  a  yearly  certificate  to  most  of  the 
theatres?— Yes,  a  license. 

2740.  In  the  case  of  any  infringement  of  the  rules  and  so  on,  have  you  any 
power  to  rescind  the  certificate?— We  canbot  rescind  it.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  the  Act  did  give  me  that  power,  but  I  am  now  advised  that  it 
does  not  give  me  the  power  of  rescinding  the  license,  except  in  case  of  riot  or 
misbehaviour  in  a  theatre. 

274!.  I  suppose  you  think  you  ought  to  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  cer- 
tificate r — I  think  1  ought. 

2742.  And  in  case  of  your  not  granting  a  certificate  to  a  manager  who  feels 
himself  aggrieved,  has  he  any  appeal  against  your  decision  ;  can  he  bring  any 
action  against  you  ? — I  do  not  think  he  could  ;  it  has  never  been  tried,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  inclination  to  do  so. 

2743.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  say  that  you  can 
grant  short  licenses  ? — 'Yes,  in  this  very  case  which  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
Globe ;  we  have  been  giving  short  licenses  there  in  order  to  keep  a  greater  hold 
over  the  manager. 

2744.  But  that  a  license  once  granted  in  September  or  October  stands  good 
for  the  year  ? — ^Yes,  unless  granted  for  shorter  periods. 

2745.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  Lord  Chamberlains 
Department  had  the  power  to  suspend  a  license,  say  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
for  any  breach  of  the  rules  ? — I  think  anything  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
the  present  state  of  things,  but  I  wouW  much  rather  do  it  by  means  of  police 
penalties,  as  I  stated  just  now,  because  then  the  managers  only  would  suffer,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  license  of  a  theatre  being  suspended  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
all  the  actors,  actresses,  and  supers  would  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

2746.  One  of  the  witnesses  told  the  Committee  that  companies  are  not  so 
easily  got  together,  and  that  therefore  if  your  Lordship  were  to  suspend  a  license 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  the  manager  dare  not  get  rid  of  his  company  lest  he 
should  not  be  able  to  get  them  together  again  ? — 1  think  that  might  be  the  case, 
and  therefore  ic  would  be  a  very  severe  penalty  to  the  manager. 

2747.  Do  you  consider  that  printed  paper  in  the  light  of  a  recommendation, 
as  our  honourable  Chairman  has  said,  or  of  a  regulation  ?-^Tbey  have  always  been 
called  suggestions  and  recommendations,  but  I  must  say  that  I  look  upon  them 
ajs  regulations  which  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  I  never  could  understand  the 
difference  between  tbem.  If  I  give  out  regulations,  I  think  diey  ought  to  be 
enforced,  and  I  always  will  do  my  best  to  enforce  tbem. 

3748.  Your  Lordriiip  will  agree  with  me  that  a  reeomtaondation  wonld  be 
optional,  whereas  a  regulation  ought  to  be  positive  ?---*'That  distinction  has  been 
drawn  very  much  in  the  offiee  for  some  years ;   I  think  chiefly  fcom  the  officers 
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<rf  the  department  knowing  perfectly  well  that  our  powers  are  rery  small,  bat  Rt  Hon,  Mara 
since  I  came  to  the  oflSce  I  haTe,  by  a  Httle  more  iirmne&s,  tried  to  make  the  ofSa^ordi 
managers  consider  them  as  orders,  and  not  swgjiestions.  ^^  AprfT877. 

3749.  IM'ght  I  ask  you  if  the  theatre  at  Windsor  is  under  the  Lord  Chamber-^ 
lain  ? — It  is,  because  it  is  within  the  precincts  of  a  Royal  palace. 

2750.  How  often  would  that  theatre  be  inspected  by  your  officials  r — Once  a 
year,  the  same  as  other  theatres. 

2751 .  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  Member  for  Windsor,  who  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  theatre,  told  me  the  other  day  that  for  a  loi>g  period  of  time 
the  main  exit  of  that  theatre  was  choked  up,  and  used  practically  as  a  warehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  scenery  and  articles  not  required,  and  that  he  himself,  of  his  own 
notion  as  the  proprietor,  ordered  it  to  be  cleared  out,  and  the  doorway  put  to  its 
proper  use  as  an  exit  ? — I  am  aware  that  that  theatre  was  very  dangerous  many 
years  ago,  but  I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  it  lately,  and  my  attention  has  not 
been  particularly  called  to  it,  therefore  I  can  hardly  answer  the  question  with 
reference  to  whether  it  was  only  by  the  order  of  the  Member  that  it  was 
eloeed. 

2752.  The  Committee  have  had  before  them  two  or  three  witnesses  who  have 
spoken  with  reference  to  the  expense  of  inspection.  Mr.  Robinson  was  asked  : 
"  You  would  suggest  that  the  theatres  should  be  inspected  monthly  " ;  and  the 
answer  to  that  is,  •*  I  would  not  make  it  a  stated  lime  ;  I  would  go  at  any  time 
throughout  the  12  months.  Q.  Would  the  expense  of  that  be  any  objection  to 
it  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  officer  A.  Yes,  a  great  objection.'*  You  really 
would  not  feel  yourself  justified  in  putting  the  department  to  much  more  ex- 
pense than  you  do  at  present? — 1  could  not  do  it;  the  funds  would  not 
allow  it. 

-753-  J^I^-  Onslow?^  I  understand  you  to  say  that  since  the  Brooklyn  fire  you 
have  inspected  many  theatres  by  night? — Very  many  of  them.  Not  I,  per- 
sonally, hut  those  whom  I  have  sent. 

2754.  Did  you  send  notice  when  your  officials  were  going? — No,  I  think  an 
officer  went  without  sending  any  notice  at  all ;  it  may  have  got  wind  that  the 
officers  were  coming  round,  but  in  most  instances  they  went  without  being 
expected. 

2755.  And  I  underetand  you  to  say  that  you  intend  to  persist  in  making 
night  inspections? — If  I  can  ;  but  1  really  have  so  small  a  staflF,  and  of  course  it 
costs  money  to  do  it ;  therefore  I  can  only  do  it  to  a  very  small  degree,  but  I 
certainly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  I  think  it  necessary. 

2756.  For  the  protection  of  the  public  froiu  fire,  I  understand  you  do 
think  that  a  night  inspection  is  far  better  than  one  by  day,  is  that  so  ? — No,  I 
would  not  say  that,  because  there  are  so  many  points  which  cannot  be  looked 
into  at  night  while  the  performance  is  goiuij  on.  You  could  not  look  to  the 
hose,  the  buckets,  and  many  other  things.  I  think  inspections  are  necessary, 
hoth  in  the  morning  and  occasionally  in  the  evening,  but  certainly  more  than 
once  a  year,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

2757.  Have  you  power  in  your  office^  to  insist  upon  doing  away  with 
what  they  call  naked  lights  ?— There  have  been  several  orders  given  about 
that. 

2758.  Are  you  aware  that  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great  number  of  theatres, 
they  constantly  use  naked  lights  ? — I  was  asking  about  the  matter  recently, 
and  am  assured  that  there  are  no  unprotected  foot  lights  used. 

2759.  The  inspector  who  has  been  round  at  night  to  inspect  those  theatres 
has  not  brought  to  your  notice  that  naked  lights  are  constantly  used? — I  am 
not  aware  of  it ;  if  we  were  we  should  certainly  send  to  the  managers  immedi- 
ately, and  beg  them  to  protect  them. 

2760.  The  Committee  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  brought  before  them, 
that  it  was  a  very  constant  practice  to  have  naked  lights  without  any  pro* 
tection  whatever?  —  It  is  possible,  but  certainly  it  is  against  the  regu- 
lations« 

2761.  Supposing  you  found  that  this  were  the  case,  and  you  were  to  write  to 
the  manager  to  say  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be  allowed  ;  we  have  had  it  in 
evidence  that  it  is  almost  iujpossible  to  protect  those  lights  by  any  kind  of 
gauze ;  then  how  could  you  insist  upon  the  safety  of  a  theatre  from  fire  in  that 
particular  respect  t — ^All  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  a  manager  that  it  should 
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Rt.  Hod.  Marquis  be  done,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it  the  responsibility  would  fall  upon  him,  and  it 
oi  Hertford,     would  rest  upon  his  head  if  any  accident  occurred, 

23  April  1877.  2762.  I  presume  that  these  naked  lights  are  rather  a  serious  matter.  I  do 
not  know  whether  your  Lordship  looks  upon  it  as  a  serious  matter,  but  would 
jou  consider  it  consistent  with  your  duties  actually  to  refuse  a  licence  if  a 
manager  of  a  theatre  persisted,  contrary  to  your  regulations,  in  burning  naked 
li^ihts  night  after  night  ? — If  complaint  were  uiade,  say  a  second  time  after  I  had 
given  him  that  order  or  suggestion  to  guard  dangerous  lights,  that  he  did  not 
attend  to  it,  then  I  certainly  should  not  grant  him  a  license  when  he  next  came 
for  it;  or  at  all  events  I  should  grant  the  license  only  for  the  time  I  mentioned 
just  now,  say  three  months. 

2763.  Your  inspector  always  sees  that  there  is  a  proper  supply  of  water  ? — 
He  does  actually  see  to  that  matter  in  the  month  of  August  or  September,  when 
he  goes  round ;  he  actually  sees  that  there  is  a  supply,  but  from  not  having 
staff  enough  to  go  round  constantly,  I  cannot  say  there  is  always  a  supply  of 
water  kept. 

2764.  At  all  events  he  satisfies  himself  that  the  hydrants  are  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion ? — Quite  so. 

^  2765.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  inspector  actually  sees  the 

hydrants  at  work  and  the  hose  applied  ? — I  am  sure  that  they  have  done  so  re- 
peatedly at  different  times,  beiny  so  very  anxious  that  everything  should  go 
right ;  I  dm  sure  they  would  see  to  thai  at  the  time  of  the  inspection. 

27C6.  Have  you  any  means  of  enforcing  upon  the  managers  that  they  should 
have  behind  the  scenes  in  case  of  a  fire  some  system  of  organisation  for  the 
putting  our.  of  a  fire,  or  is  that  left  wholly  to  the  managers  themselves  ? — That 
is  left  to  the  managers  to  do.  In  December  1876  I  sent  a  memorandum  round 
saying  :  "  Considering  the  crowded  state  of  the  theatres  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  more  particularly  the  large  numbers  of  women  and  children  at- 
tending the  performances  of  the  pantomimes,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  requires  that 
all  doors  not  habitually  used  for  exit,  but  available  as  additional  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire  or  alarm,  be  regularly  opened  on  every  occasion  when  a  perform- 
ance takes  place,  from  Boxing  Day  until  the  1st  of  February  next.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  takes  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  managers  the  prudence  of 
establishing  among  their  staff  of  servants  and  attendants  before  and  behind  the 
curtain,  some  sort  of  regular  system  according  to  which  each  person  so  em- 
ployed shall  1)0  told  off  to  his  appointed  station,  in  case  of  fire  or  alarm,  so  as  to 
prevent  hesitation  or  confusion  on  any  such  emergency,  and  to  facilitate  the 
safe  and  quiet  departure  of  the  audience  from  all  parts  of  the  house  by  all  avail- 
able means  of  exit.'* 

2767,  This  is  really  what  I  may  call  a  recommendation  from  your  office  ? — 
That  is  so,  the  whole  responsibility  being  still  thrown  upon  the  manager. 

2765.  Have  your  inspectors  satisfieii  you  that  in  every  theatre  in  London  this 
recommendation  is  acted  up  to? — I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  that;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficiently  done  ;  I  wish  it  was. 

2769.  You  have  no  power  of  doing  anything  more  than  merely  writing  to 
them  ? — That  is  al  1 . 

2770.  You  have  no  power  of  insisting  upon  a  regular  fireman  being  em- 
ployed r — None  whatever. 

2771 .  Are  you  aware  whether  your  inspector  has  ever,  at  night  time  particularly, 
looked  after  this  recommendation ;  whether  he  has  actually  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  its  being  carried  out  ? — I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  to  that 
since  the  inspection  at  Christmas.  There  was  only  that  one  inspection  of  all 
the  theatres,  and  since  that  from  time  to  time  we  have  sent  in  particular  in- 
stances, but  there  has  been  no  regular  inspection. 

2772.  As  far  as  the  safety  of  the  public  is  concerned,  I  suppose  we  may  take 
it  that  you  consider  this  a  very  important  recommendation  ? — I  do  indeed. 

2773.  And  you  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  it  is  acted  up  to  at 
the  present  time  or  not  ? — ^That  is  so. 

2774.  Do  you  get  regular  reports  made  to  you  of  any  slight  fire? — It  is  not 
U|  on  the  regulations,  but  I  think  it  should  be,  and  I  will  take  care  it  is  so  done 
in  future ;  in  point  of  fact  a  report  always  appears  in  the  papers  ;  and  if  I  saw 
an  account  of  it  I  should  send  a  man  the  next  morning  to  find  out  what  had 
happened^  and  to  procure  all  the  details,  and  prevent  it  in  future,  if  possible. 

2775.  The 
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2775.  The  only  notice  you  have  nowr  is  a  casual  remark  in  the  newspapers  ?    Rt.  Hon.  Marqnis 
— Yes.  o^  Hertford. 

2776.  And  then  you  immediately  send  an  inspector  to  know  whether  the  fire  ^T    I 
occurred  through  carelessness  or  pure  accident  ? — ^That  is  so.                                     ^^    ^^  *®'^'* 

2777.  I  think  you  laid  a  litlle  stress  on  the  words,  *^  That  mi\ifew  exceptions 
the  managers  agreed  to  your  recommendations  f  will  you  tell  the  Committee 
what  those  exceptions  are,  and  whether  those  regulations  which  they  do  not 
obey  are,  in  your  opinion,  material  or  not  for  the  protection  of  the  public  r — I 
may  mention  the  case  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  I  found  that  the  chairs  were 
placed  in  the  gangways,  although  I  had  repearedly  before  desired  that  they  should 
not  be,  I  found  that  the  managers  of  the  Vaudeville  continued  to  place  them 
there.  I  sent^  I  think,  three  different  times,  but  still  they  were  there.  I  then 
wrote  to  tell  them  most  decidedly  to  take  the  chairs  away,  or  that  they  need  not 
look  to  have  their  license  in  future  on  the  same  terms  as  other  managers.  I  think 
that  was  quite  enough ;  the  chairs  were  withdrawn,  and  they  have  not  been  there 
since,  but  1  know  that  chairs  will  be  put  there  again  ;  the  public  come  and  tip 
the  boxkeeper,  and  human  nature  is  weak,  as  we  see  upon  the  railroads.  You 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  tipping  system,  and  I  know  that  these  chairs  will  from  time 
to  time  be  placed  in  the  gangways  again,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 

2778.  As  you  recommend  that  there  should  be  some  system  of  fines  imposed 
by  means  of  the  police  for  breach  of  the  regulations,  I  presume  those  fines  would 
be  small  even  for  a  second  or  third  offence.  Su|)posing  a  manager  persisted, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fines,  in  still  breaking  the  regulations,  would  you  say  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  the  police  to  refuse  his  license,  or  should  they  com- 
municate to  you  the  number  of  times  which  he  had  infringed  the  regula- 
tions, and  that  you  should  act  upon  what  the  police  had  told  you  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  police  should  themselves  take  the  managers  up 
before  the  police,  and  have  them  fined.  Of  course  that  can  only  be  done  under 
a  new  Act  and  a  new  provision. 

2779.  But  supposing  a  manager  was  fined  three  or  four  times  for  the  same 
offence,  would  you  leave  it  to  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  withhold  his  thea- 
trical license  ? — I  have  hardly  looked  sufficiently  into  the  question  to  say  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  that.  1  think  it  would  he  a  great  nuisance  for  the  managers 
to  be  constantly  brought  up  before  a  police  otfice,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  go  on 
happening.  I  think  if  a  manager  were  fined  two  or  three  times  he  would  not 
offend  again  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  in  favour  of  these  very  small  fine^.  I 
saw  it  stated  that  fines  of  1  /.  or  5  /•  might  be  inflcted.  Now  by  putting  a  whole 
row  of  chairs  whenever  a  successful  piece  is  on  and  the  place  is  very  full,  a 
manager  might  make  a  very  large  sum,  and  if  he  is  only  fined  1  /.  or  5  /.,  it 
would  hardly  deter  him  from  doing  so. 

2780.  Mr.  Clifton^  £.  1.  a  chair  would  cover  ir,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

2781.  Mr.  Onslow.^  My  question  only  referred  to  these  small  fines,  but  you 
think  if  the  fine  was  sufficiently  heavy  it  would  be  a  deterrent  ?— I  would  rather 
impose  a  greater  fine  than  5  /.  upon  such  an  offence.  I  should  say  that  the  Act 
might  prescribe,  say  from  5  /.  to  100  /.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

2782.  With  a  system  uf  small  fines  and  a  power  in  the  magistrates  to  endorse 
the  licenses,  the  same  as  you  have  now  in  the  dlise  of  beerhouses  and  places 
where  they  sell  liquor,  do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  be  a  deterrent  ? 
— I  think  it  would  be  a  most  excellent  thing  to  have  small  fines,  and  endorsement 
of  the  license. 

2783.  If  a  manager  had  to  pa)  fees  for  inspection  so  much  a  year,  do  you  think 
that  he  would  from  the  fact  of  having  to  pay  those  fees  shift  the  burden  of  the 
responsibihty  from  his  own  shoulders  to  the  licensing  authority  ?  Would  he  not 
say,  ** Surely  the  responsibility  rests  on  you  who  impose  these  fines"?— I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  the  case,  provided  you  continued  to  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  the  shoulder:^  of  the  manager. 

2784.  You  send  your  regulations  to  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
Theatres,  do  you  not,  even  though  they  are  not  under  your  particular  super- 
vision ? — They  have  been  sent  there,  and  I  believe  they  have  been  attended  to 
there ;  in  fact  I  believe  they  are  at  many  of  the  theatres  all  over  England  and 
Scotland. 

0.88*  B  B  3  '  2785.  Mr. 
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Rt.  Hon.  Marquis       ^7^'5-  ^**  RoWnson,  I  believe,  haa  built  several  theatres,  has  he  Bot  r—  He 
of  Hertford.        l^^S,  I  believe. 

2786.  Do  ycm  thiak  it  advisable  to  have  the  inspection  of  theatres  under  the 
23  April  1877.     constructor  of  them,  or  under  an  independent  authority  ? — I  should  say  under 

whoever  knows  most  about  it ;  it  requires  certainly  an  expeit  in  the  art,  and  I 
should,  for  that  reason,  not  like  these  district  surveyors  being  appointed  for  the 
duty,  as  has  been  suggested  just  now.  I  think  it  should  be  done  by  somebody 
who  has  bent  his  attention  principally  to  that  one  subject. 

2787.  Somebody  even  who  may  have  been  interested  in  the  construction 
of  the  theatre  ? — I  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

2788.  1  suppose  since  the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Tlieatre  your  inspection  of 
theatres  has  been  much  greater  than  it  was  before? — My  attention  has  been 
constantly  directed  to  the  safety  of  the  public  before  and  since  that  occurrence.  T 
may  say  that,  although  I  have  much  confidence  in  my  predecessor,  still  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  some  of  the  old  theatres  were  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  I 
know  he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  them  as  good  as  possible, 
but  still  a  great  many  of  them  are  not  what  you  would  wish  them  to  be,  and  a 
panic  might  occur  at  any  moment,  the  same  as  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre ;  there- 
fore, of  course,  1  have  been  more  anxious  than  ever  to  look  closely  into  the 
subject,  and  to  try  and  avoid  such  a  thing. 

2789.  Has  the  invention,  which  went  by  the  name  formerly  of  "  Brannon's 
Patent,"  but  which  is  now  called  '^  stone  felt/'  ever  been  brought  to  your 
notice  for  the  protection  of  the  woodwork,  and  so  on,  of  staircases? — 
I  have  casually  looked  into  it,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  anything 
about  it. 

2790.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  With  regard  to  your  Lordship's  regulations,  and  the 
lights  which  the  honourable  Member  for  Guildford  spoke  abK)ut,  namely,  those 
lights  which  were  hooked  on  at  the  wings,  I  imagine  lights  of  that  kind  would 
probably  come  under  your  sixth  regulation,  which  says,  "  All  fixed  and  ordinary 
gas-burners  to  be  furnished  with  efficient  guards  ;  moveable  and  occasional  lights 
to  be,  where  possible,  protected  in  the  same  manner,  or  put  under  charge  of 
persons  responsible  for  lighting,  watching,  and  extinguishing  them  ;"  so  that 
even  according  to  your  Lordship's  regulation  they  may  be  unsupplied  with 
guards,  and  yet  they  would  comply  with  the  regulations  if  properly  watched  ? — 
1  think  that  is  the  general  intention  of  that  regulation. 

279 1 .  So  that  if  the  moveable  lights  which  are  hooked  on  and  sometimes  hooked 
oflF  were  protected  by  some  one  watching  beside  ihem,  they  would,  within  your 
Lordship's  regulation,  be  in  fact  admiissible  ? — I  think  so. 

2792.  But  I  see  you  have  a  regulation  following  this;  No.  /•  "Tlie  foot- 
lights or  floats  to  be  protected  by  a  wire  guard  "  ? — Yes. 

2793.  May  I  direct  your  Lordship's  attention  to  page  31  of  the  Evidence, 
Question  2120.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  lessee  of  two  theatres  ia  asked,  **Are 
your  footlights  protected  by  wire  guards  ?"  to  which  he  answers,  "  In  neither  of 
my  theatres  are  the  footlights  protected  by  vnxe ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  ;  I 
was  not  aware  that  it  was  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations'*? — I  hap- 
pcned  to  see  that,  for  I  read  over  Mr.  Henderson's  evidence,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Ponsonby  Fane  particularly  ab(?ut  that,  and  he  explained  that  in  Mr.  Henderson's 
theatre  the  lights  are  below  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  that  therefore  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  wire  guard,  and  not  only  no  necessity  ibr  a  wire  guard,  but 
that  it  could  not  be  put  there,  the  lights  being  sunk  below  the  level,  and  there- 
fore quite  out  of  danger. 

2794.  Of  course  that  answer  required  some  explanation  ?  —  I  quite 
think  so. 

2795.  Mr.  Henderson's  lights  are  not  protected,  because  they  do  not  require 
any  protection  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

2796.  With  regard  to  the  reporting  of  all  fires,  your  Lordship  stated  that  you 
would  probably  see  any  fire  mentioned  in  the  nevrspaper,  but  of  course  a  fire 
may  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  noticed  at  all  in  a  newspaper,  or  indeed  it  might  not 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  manager  that  it  should  appear  in  the  newspaper,  there- 
fore it  \^ould  be  a  wise  thing,  would  it  not,  that  all  fires,  however  small  they 
might  be,  should  be  reported  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain? — I  quite  think  so.     I 
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believe  the  order  is  already  given,  althmigii  not  sent  rcw^ad,  tba*  that  shall  be    Rt  Hon.  Marquis 
done  in  future.  oSMerffbrd. 

2797.  Of  course  your  Lordship  would  call  a  fire  afire  even  although  it  was      2«ATml  187 
put  out  by  a  nrum's  cap  ? — Quite  so,  and  it  ought  to  be  reported.  ^ 

2798.  Your  Lordship  stated  that  whatever  department  should  be  charged 
with  the  granting  of  a  certttcate  you  woukl  recammend  that  the  department,  if 
it  were  a  Government  department,  but  not  otherwise,  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  or  the  regular  expeivditure  of  the  country  ? — What  was  not 
gathered  by  fees  from  the  different  theatres,  supplemented,  in  fact,  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund, 

2799-  ^^  "^^  y^"  think  tliat  perhaps  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  other  than 
those  who  reside  in  the  metropolis,  might  object  to  sharing  the  expense  of  en- 
forcing regulations  wliich  were  limited  to  the  London  theatres  ? — No,  because 
as  I  think  I  explained,  I  should  like  to  see  all  the  theatres  throughout  Great 
Britain  equally  inspected  before  being  licensed  l)y  the  same  department. 

2800.  But  if  whatever  recommendations  are  made  are  confined  to  the  metro- 
polis, which,  I  take  it,  is  part  of  our  recommendation,  then  perhaps  there  might 
be  some  ground  for  objeccing  on  the  score  that  I  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
regard  to  payment? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  so  than  with  regard  to 
the  police  or  any  office  under  the  Homo  Office,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any 
Government  Board. 

2801.  Are  the  police  in  the  metropolis  paid  by  the  country  at  large? — No; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  expenses  which,  as  the  honourable  Chairman 
will  tell  you,  are  met  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fand. 

2802.  Of  course  if  that  department  which  had  the  superintendence  of  this 
matter  of  granting  these  certificates  were  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
that  expenditure  would  entirely  fall  upon  the  metropolis  only ;  I  am  taking  it 
now  purely  for  the  metropolis ;  if  this  thing  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  Board  of 
Works  the  metropolis  would  pay  for  it?— I  suppose  that  would  be  so,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  that  case  the  public  would  be  very  great  losers  indeed 
as  compared  with  the  present  system.  I  feel  very  strongly  upon  that 
point. 

2^03.  Has  your  Lordship's  objection  to  that  suggestion  been  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  giving  orders  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  ? — That  is  an  additional  objection.  I  only  mention  that  as  one  of 
the  points  against  the  system  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  etiquette  or  dignity.  I  do 
not  mean  that,  but  there  would  be  inconvenience  in  a  department  which  was 
not  under  Government  having  anything  to  do  with  a  department  like  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's,  which  is. 

2804.  But,  of  course,  your  object  would  be  to  get  some  certificate  to  show 
that,  before  the  granting  of  the  license,  the  theatre  was  rendered  safe  ? — ^That  is 
my  great  object. 

2805.  If  that  were  one  of  your  regulations,  or  one  of  your  conditions  in 
granting  a  license,  I  do  not  very  clearly  see  how  it  would  matter  wrhere  the  cer^ 
tificate  came  from,  if  you  were  satisfied  that  it  came  from  a  source  upon  whieh 
you  could  depend  ? — 1  am  sure  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  a  word  f^ainst  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

2806.  I  am  not  assuming  anything  about  any  particular  Board  now,  but  if 
there  were  some  department,  whatever  it  might  be,  firom  which  you  woold 
make  it  a  condition  that  the  applicant  should  produce  a  certificate,  it  would  not 
very  much  matter  what  that  department  was,  as  long  as  you  were  convinced 
thai  they  were  able  satisfactorily  to  perform  that  duty  ? — No ;  if  I  had  complete 
confidence  in  that  Board.  I  should  have  it  in  the  Home  Office,  and  I  should 
have  it  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  it  in  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Vl'orks  for  the  reaaons  I  stated  before. 

2807.  May  I  ask  what  the  reason  was  V— That  they  are  a  very  numerous 
body,  and  they  have  already  too  much  to  do ;  these  district  surveyors  would 
have  their  attention  constantly  upon  other  points,  instead  of  always  being  upon 
the  one  thing  of  the  construction  of  theatres.  I  think  that  the  duty  ought  to 
be  confined  to  men  who  make  it  their  whole  business  to  look  to  the  structure  of 
public  buildings  with  regard  to  safety. 

2808.  Then  your  objection  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  district  sur- 
veyors is  that  they  have  already  as  much  as  they  can  do,  and  that  they  have  not 
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Rt.  Hon.  MarqaiB  ^^^  special   knowledge  which  is  desirable  with  regard  to  tbeatresi  in  your 
of  Hertford,       opinion? — That  is  so. 

--7-  2809.  But  I  presume  that  any  gentleman  who  was  an  efficient  surveyor  could 

23  April  1877.      qualify  himself  in  a  very  short  time  for  this  special  knowledge  ? — I  do  not  doubt 
that. 

2810.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  would  go  still  further  than  music  halls, 
and  that  you  would  include  churches  and  chapels,  and  all  places  where  large 
numbers  of  people  were  assembled  together? — I  would. 

281 1.  Would  you  include  large  hotels?— I  have  never  thought  of  that,  but  it 
would  be  certainly  a  good  thing  to  do. 

2812.  We  have  recently  had  an  example  of  great  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  a 
fire  taking  place  at  an  hotel  ? — That  is  so. 

2813.  Sir  William  Fraser.]  I  would  ask  your  Lordship  this  question, 
whether  in  a  case  requiring  such  precision,  and  also  such  constant  exercise  of 
supervision,  you  would  not  think  it  better  that  the  responsibility  shouici  rest  upon 
one  person  like  the  Lord  Chamberlain  than  that  it  should  rest  upon  a  number  of 
persons  ? — I  think  it  very  preferable  ;  that  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that^jJl  should  be  under  one  licensing  authority. 

2814.  So  that  in  case  of  a  catastrophe  there  would  be  some  one  in  short  to 
look  to  who  was  wholly  responsible,  and  not  divided  among  25  gentlemen,  wifo 
of  course  would  have  very  little  responsibility  in  any  respect  for  what  occurred  ? 
— I  think  that  would  be  the  better  system. 

28 1 5.  I  believe  that  in  your  Lordship's  House  at  present  the  Lord  Steward  has 
some  responsibility  for  the  Home  Office,  has  he  not  ? — That  is  only  an  arrange- 
ment made  during  tlie  time  that  this  Government  has  been  in  office* 

2816.  But  1  assume  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  are  much  greater 
now  than  they  formerly  were,  and  may  I  ask  you  this,  do  you  think  the  in- 
creased  amount  of  duty  would  seriously  interfere  with  his  other  duties,  if  the 
inspection  of  music  halls  were  put  upon  him  ? — I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  undertake  all  the  duties  with  regard  to  the 
music  halls. 

2817.  But  as  regards  theatres  you  would  not  think  so  f — Not  if  they  were 
confined  to  the  London  theatres. 

2818.  I  might  mention  this  :  Of  course  you  recollect  on  the  8th  of  December 
1863  that  catastrophe  which  created  a  great  deal  of  sensation  when  a  church 
was  burnt  at  Santiago,  in  which  2,000  persons  perished.  Now  there  was  a 
theatre,  whose  name  1  will  not  mention,  where  I  pointed  out  that  the  means  of 
exit  were  very  imperfect,  and  1  was  told  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  of  a  shop 
next  door  an  arrangement  would  be  made  to  enlarge  the  exit.  I  observed  that 
that  has  not  been  done.  Now,  I  ask  you  generally  are  steps  of  that  sort  taken. 
Supposing  the  door  into  the  street  is  of  a  small  width,  and  there  is  a  shop  there 
of  which  the  lease  might  be  purchased,  has  the  proprietor  of  a  theatre  ever  been 
compelled  to  do  that  ? — There  are  no  means  of  compelling  him ;  you  might 
point  out  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  house  were  purchased,  and 
if  the  manager  did  enlarge  his  exit,  but  that  is  all  you  can  do. 

2819.  In  the  case  I  am  thinking  of,  I  may  say  a  very  strong  suggestion  was 
made  from  your  Lordship's  office  about  it,  and   it  was  anticipated  that  the 
gentleman  would  comply  with  the  suggestion,  but  I  have  looked  and  there  is 
the  shop  going  on  the  same  as  ever,  and  the  theatre  is  not  enlarged  at  the  , 
exit  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

2820.  Do  you  think  that  an  inspection  coming  when  it  was  not  anticipated 
is  worth  50  inspections  when  everything  is  prepared  ? — Decidedly. 

2821.  Chairman.']  There  is  only  one  question  which  I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ship in  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  1  suppose  you  would  say  the  employment 
of  a  man  who  had  been  specially  engaged  in  building  theatres  was  more  likely 
to  be  successful,  from  the  fact  that  acoustics  have  to  enter  so  largely  into  the 
history  of  the  architecture  of  theatres,  which  ordinary  surveyors,  district  surveyors 
and  others,  might  not  be  so  much  alive  to  ? — Quite  so. 
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Mr.  Alfred  WilUam  Maherley^  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2822.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  the  Architect  employed  at  Exeter  Hall  ?  Mr.  Maberle^. 
— I  aoi-  A — T^ 

2823.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  situation  of  the  building  with  ^^    ^    *  ''* 
regard  to  the  streets  and  entrances  ? — I  have  the  plans  with  me.    [The  Witness 

produced  the  plansj  and  ejpplained  them  to  the  Committee.) 

2824.  That  plan  which  you  have  shown  to  the  Committee  of  the '  groundfloor 
represents  the  whole  area  of  the  ground  plan  of  Exeter  Hall?— It  does. 

2825.  In  that  plan  I  see  that  there  is  one  principal  entrance  leading  from  the 
Strand  ? — Yes. 

2826.  That  entrriDce  communicates  by  a  corridor  with  the  rest  of  the  ground 
plan  ? — It  does. 

2827.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  width  of  that  corridor  leading  from  the 
Strand? — The  corridor  leadin^r  from  the  Strand  is  22  feet  wide. 

2828.  There  is  another  entrance,  I  believe,  leading  from  Exeter-street  into 
that  corridor  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

2829.  Is  the  corridor  leading  to  that  door  of  the  same  width  ? — It  is  only  10 
feet  wide. 

2830.  Is  that  door  leadini;*  from  the  22-feet  corridor  into  the  Strand  of  the 
same  width  as  the  corridor,  or  does  it  diminish  in  width  as  it  comes  to  the  door? 
—There  are  double  doors  in  the  centre,  and  two  side  doors  besides. 

2831.  So  that,  practically,  the  exit  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  cor- 
ridor?— Yes. 

2832.  What  is  the  width  of  the  door  which  leads  from  the  lO-feet  passage  into 
Exeter- street? — Five  feet  six  inches. 

28-^3.  There  you  have  a  narrow  neck  at  the  end  of  your  passage  for  an  exit  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  double  door  made  to  swing. 

2834.  But  it  is  only  5  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  a  passage  of  10  feet? — 
Yes. 

2835.  The  upper  hall  of  it-elf  is  approached  by  a  staircase  leading  from  the 
centre  passage? — There  are  three  staircases  to  the  Hall  itself  from  the  ground. 

2836.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  two  of  them  form  a  double  staircase 
leading  from  the  central  Strand  entrance  up  to  the  Hall  ?— Yes. 

2837.  And  that  there  are  two  other  separate  staircases  from  other  parts  of  the 
building  to  different  parts  of  the  Hall  ? — One  staircase  is  almost  at  the  Strand ; 
you  ascend  the*  moment  you  enter  the  Hall,  and  the  other  staircase  is  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building  ;  that  is  a  double  staircase,  and  the  other  is  a  single 
staircase  nearer  the  western  part. 

2838.  What  is  the  width  of  those  staircases  ?— The  width  of  the  first  flight  is 
7  feet;  then  it  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  and  those  are  about  5  feet  6  inches  ; 
that  is  what  ue  call  the  eastern  staircase ;  the  other  staircase  has  two  flights,  one 
on  each  side,  and  those  are  6  feet  each  ;  then,  after  turning  round,  they  join  into 
one  flight,  which  is  10  feet  wide. 

2839.  And  what  is  the  width  of  the  third  staircase  ? — ^The  width  of  the  third 
staircase  is  5  feet  6  inches. 

2840.  What  number  of  people  is  the  Hall  capable  of  containing  when  it  is 
full  ?— About  3,000. 

2841.  And  the  exits  for  those  3,000  people  consist  of  two  staircases  5  feet 
6  inches  and  7  feet  wide,  and  a  central  staircase  which  is  10  feet  wide,  ending  in 
two  staircases  of  6  feet  each  ? — Yes. 

2842.  Have  you  ever  tested  the  time,  or  can  you  speak  to  the  time,  in  which 
an  audience  can  leave  Exeter  Hall  by  those  staircases  ? — Yes  ;  it  occupies  generally 
about  seven  minutes,  and  very  rarely  more  than  ten. 

2843.  At  ^  time  when  the  Hall  is  quite  full,  the  people  clear  away  in  less  than 
10  minutes  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

.:844.  Is  that  at  a  time  when  they  are  waiting  for  carriages  at  night,  or  in 
the  day  meetings  ? — At  night  we  make  the  minor  hall  a  waiting  room,  and  one 
of  the  windows  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  made  a  doorway,  so 
that  they  go  from  there  as  well  as  from  the  west  end  entrance. 

2845.  So  that  you  have  that  beyond  the  exits  you  have  mentioned?— Yes. 

2846.  Are  those  exits  on  to  the  Strand? — On  to  Exeter-street. 

0.88.  C  c  2847.  Is 
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l/ir.  Maberky.         2847.  ^^  there  more  than  one  exit  that  you  can  avail  yourself  of  in  case  of  a 
~  crowd  ? — There  is  no  other  way  excepting  that  they  might  be  able  to  get  into 

S3  April  1877.     ^jjg  ^^^^  thffORgh  the  windows  an  to  the  top  Af  sonae  oiher  pairta. 

2848.  But  that  would  not  be  a  legal  mode  of  exit  ? — Not  a  legal  mode  of  exit. 
9849.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  i^  the  cQustruction  of  the  stttireases 
and  the  Hall  fidso,  taking  the  Hall  first  ? — The  construction  of  the  Hall  is,  I  sup- 
poae,  about  as  solid  as  any  huildin^  in  London ;  it  is  hqilt  of  hrickwork  as 
regard  the  walls ;  the  paving  and  flooring  ajre  stone ;  the  three  staircases  lune 
stone,  and  the  floors  are  wood  v^ery  heavily  timbered  indeed^ 

2850.  In  your  opinion,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  incombusiible  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  burn  itt  except  iu  two  places. 

2851.  Which  are  those  two  places? — One  is  the  organ  and  tlie  other  is  a 
place  at  the  west  end,  but  either  of  those  must  be  set  fire  to  on  purpose  to  bum, 
I  believe. 

2852.  What  you  would  represent  to  the  Committee  is,  that  although  a|>pa^ 
rently  the  number  of  exits  is  not  very  considerable,  yet  the  coostruction  ol'  the 
building  is  in  itself  a  safety  to  the  public?— Quite  so. 

2853.  You  say  that  the.  staircases  ar§  constructed  of  stone ;  does  iron  enter 
very  much  into  the  supports  of  the  staircases  ? — ^The  staircases  are  of  stone  up 
tQ  the  hall,  or  nearly  up  to  the  Hall.  The  iwo  principal  ones  go  quite  up  to  it, 
and  the  other  staircases  are  wood  and  stone,  but  still  they  are  supported  by 
iron  girders, 

28.54.  Are  those  iron  girders  covered  by  any  material,  or  are  they  left  open  ? 
— They  are  solid  cast-iron  girders  uader  the  spsmdrils  of  the  steps. 

2805.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  two  staircases  leading  up  as  a  central 
entrance  to  the  Hall,  after  their  first  flight,  come  into  two  curved  staircases?--^ 
Yes,  one  of  them  divides  the  curve  into  two  ;  that  is  the  one  yoju  ascend  from, 
and  then  you  turn  round  {descnbing  the  same). 

2856.  Do  yoH  consider  that  these  curved  parts  of  the  staircase  are  dangerous 
in  case  of  panic  r — Nothing  like  a  staircase  which  goes  right  down  from  one 
floor  to  another  without  any  landing. 

2857.  Having  described  to  the  Committee  the  construction  of  the  Hall,  can 
you  state  what  the  construction  of  the  roof  is  ? — I  have  a  model  of  it  in  the 
room  which  I  can  show  to  the  Committee  {producing  a  model).  This  is  the 
roof  as  it  was  originally  made  when  it  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood.  In 
the  centre  of  this  was  a  lantern,  which  was  very  mueli  objected  to,  and  it  was 
then  altered  in  this  way  {producing  a  second  model).  Th^  centre  part  was  cut 
out,  and  pieces  of  iron  boiler  plate  were  put  round  on  both  sides,  and  <^e 
principals  of  the  lower  work  removed. 

2858.  Now  it  is  principally  constructed  of  wood  cased  with  iron  and  rivetted 
together  with  iron  plates  ?  —Yes. 

2850.  How  is  the  lighting  carried  out  r — By  chandeliers  wd  windows  on  both 
sides  of  the  room ;  there  is  a  light  in  the  roof  at  the  west  end)  and  a  smaller  one 
in  the  east,  but  there  are  no  regular  windows. 

2860.  You  have  stated  tliat  the  lighting  is  effroterf  by  gas  chandeliers  ?-- 
Yes. 

2861.  Are  they  hanging  chandeliers  from  the  roof? — Yes. 

2862.  In  what  proximity  are  they  to  the  wood  which  you  describe  as  lining 
the  roof? — ^Tliey  must  be  25  feet  at  least  from  that. 

2863.  So  that  there  can  be  no  practical  danger  from  the  gas  acting  upon  the 
wood  of  the  construction  ?— No,  the  wood  is  cut  away  at  the  top  where  the  tube 
die^oends. 

2864.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  west  end,  but  that 
I  suppose  is  a  daylight  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  dormer  lighit* 

2865.  It  is  not  gas? — We  nev.er  allow  any  lights  to  go  iixto  the  roof  eicrcept 
cove  red  lanterns. 

2866.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  appliances  you  have  in  the  way  of 
hydrants,  or  otherwise  in  case  of  fire  r — We  have  sinks  and  taps  on  the  differaat 
Aoors,  with  iron  buckets. 

2867.  But  you  hav«  no  hydrants  with  preasui*  as  you  have  in  most  of  the 
theatres  ?-t-No. 

2868.  What  is  the  site  of  the  tanks  as  I  suppose  you  would  call  them,  or  are 
they  Hierely  sinks  ? — ^They  ate  cisterns  on  tbe  tiMp. 

2869.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  idea  of  the  amoMttt  of  water  which  is 
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stored  upon  the  top  in  case  of  tfe  r— The  tanks  would  hoW  about  700  gallons  or      tfr/ifofterJiy. 

800  gallons  each.  ^ 

287.).  Are  they  snppHed  with  a  continnotis  «rppljr  ? — Y^.  «3'Ajrtpfl'i877 

2871.  You  have  no  appliamses  beyond  buckets,  have  yotr,  for  usmg  this 
watw  ?— No. 

2872.  No  hose?— No. 

2873.  Do  you  cdnsifl€*r  youfs^»lf  IhAt  that  fs  a  datisfactofy  oondltkni  in  wkMi 
the  building  ought  to  be  left? — I  think  that  unless  you  are  able  to  put  the  fic^ 
tnxt  at  once  %ith  a  few  iMfckets  of  water,  a  hy^rafit  is  not  of  much  use 
there. 

1J874.  I  liuppose  you  Would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  a  hydrant  with 
proper  hose  attadved  to  it,  by  which  yt>«  coupld  get  water  to  bear  upon  tbe 
fire,  would  bring  the  watw  to  bear  in  gm^ter  volimte  than  buckets  would?-— 
Quite  so. 

2875.  Thett  to  iJiat  extent  the^  a^f^icatlon  6f  water  from  a  hydrant,  after  a 
fire  arose,  would  be  more  effisctrre  than  a  string  of  people  would  be  banding 
down  buckets?— Yes. 

2876.  Under  these  cifcumstances  do  tiot  you  think  the  ptfbHc  would  iMtre 
more  corffidfence  in  the  security  as  against  fire,  if  some  such  appliances  as  are 
generally  recognised  as  being  advanfageous  ^^re  used  in  Exoter  Hall  ?— The 
roof  would  be  Sie  only  place  whiere  hydntnte  would  be  of  any  wse ;  we  cam  get  to 
every  part  with  buckets,  exeept  the  roof,  perfectly  well. 

2877.  Would  it  not  take  longer  to  apply  backets'  than  it  would  to  apply 
hose?— It  would. 

2878.  Therefore  you  would  have  all  advantHge  in  applying  hose?— Yes. 

2879.  Taking  it  from  the  point  of  view  wliieh  the  Committee  have  to  con- 
^der,  namely,  the  question  of  tfhe  prcfteetion  of  the  public,  do  you  think  the 
width  of  the  stairca<^es  and  the  passages  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  desired  in  the 
irtferests  of  their  safety  ?— 1  do  not  think  that  any  i»ore  staircases  would  be  of 
any  use,  because  the  only  way  in  which  Wie  could  possibly  get  them  would  be  to 
^tnd  the  people  down  into  the  existing  streets. 

2880.  What  I  m^sn  is  this^  that  supposing  a  fire  takes  place  (and  tbe  Com^ 
nittee  have  been  Uold  by  ahnoSt  every  intness,  that  a  paiaic  was  what  created 
tbe  greatest  danger),  Would  not  the  result  of  that  panic  *be  very  serioos  whefe 
you  hate,  as  you  have  ^t  Exeter  Hall,  only  three  mod^  of  ^ress  for  those 
3^,000  people ;  the  crush  would  be  through  those  three  exius,  tl^e  width  of  which, 
as  3rou  hate  stated,  does  not  allow  of  a  ^^ery  krge  number  of  people  passh^g ;  A 
panic  might  therefore  be  very  destructive  under  the  existing  circmnstanees  of 
the  staircases ;  whereas  if  a  greater  number  of  staircases  or  exits  were  avail* 
fkble  from  rhe  Hdfl,  the  crowd  would  disperse  through  the  diff€*reiit  exits,  and 
there  wouki  not  be*  the  same  danger  from  pressure  ?-**The  Hall  has  been  m  n«e 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  we  have  never  had  any  alarm  or  any  panic 
yet. 

28^1.  We  have  keard  of  the  traditional  pifoheif,  but  at  the  sattve  time,  IooIct^ 
to  the  fact  of  the  number  ef  people  you  are  able  to  seat  in  Bxeter  Hall,  and  alse 
looking  to  the  fact  that  though  there  never' hai^  be^n  a  panie^  yet  there  might  be 
a  panic,  I  would  aek  whether  the  9,000  peopile  could  at  present  gW  aiway  without 
«me  riek  of  accident  in  the  pi«esent  s«ate  of  Exeter  HaM  ?— ^I  da  not  think  tbey 
would  get  away  from  any  theatre  or  other  place  in  case  of  panic  without  acci- 
dents ;  1  do  iwft  thmk  there  is  more  chance  of  dagger  here  than  elsewhere. 

2882.  Of  course  you  will  admit  that  rh^  dianoe  ot^  safety  is  iAcreased  by  the 
nmttber  of  e)tits  whieh  are  a^aiteMe  ?— ^teite  so. 

2883.  If  you  could  do^  away  With  awy  ehaoce  of  a  crowd  concenti^ating  them* 
selves  in  a  passage,  you  wouid  do  away  ivith  one  great  element  of  danger?—! 
do  not  think  that  in  a  place  like  Exeter  Hall  you  could  ever  prevent  that,  with 
ainy'  aMotrnt  of  snmcdse^ 

2^4.  Do  fAft  mem  to  sa^f  tknrt  in  is  impessi^ke  tb*  make^  Exeter  Hall  safe^  w 
m  ft^^veM  tiie  destructkMi  <^f  tife?-^No>  the  bstldin^i  is  so  cosstracted^  with 
the  stoin^ases  cosrimg  down  (Hrectiy  into  the  street,  th«t  i  do  not  thmk  that  yo«i 
could  make  moreelcits  which  would  be  «sd«t;  perhaps  one  move  stairoase  Bvight 
be  made  to  go  tf&m  tbe  fluost  orowded  part  of  it^ 

2^88.^.  Is  tb^«  any  nveans  by  whieh  ydu  co«ild»  speakmg  as  an  aqrohiteot^ 
assist  the  crowd  in  the  eimChig  buildinf ,  by  cMstruotfa^  other  means  of  egreii 
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Mr.  Maherley.     than  those  that  3  ou  have  r — It  is  possible  to  be  done,  but  it  is  a  question  of 

A    T"i«T^      expense. 
23  Apni  1577.         2886.  Then  it  turns  upon  this,  that  there  are  means  of  adding  to  the  security, 
but  it  would  cost  a  certain  sum  of  money  ?— Yes.  • 

2887.  But  you  tire  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  additional  expense  would  not 
provide  an  additional  safe  guard  to  the  public  ? — It  would  be  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  the  public,  but  1  do  not  tliink  it  is  of  so  much  importance  as  people 
fancy. 

2888.  Is  that  opinion  formed  simply  from  the  fact  that  you  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  risk  ? — I  have  seen  the  people  go  out  of  the  Hall  a  great  many 
times ;  three  or  four  times  a  day  sometimes,  in  the  lar<>e  meetings  in  the  month 
of  May,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  panic  or  confusion. 

2889.  Mercifully  I  suppose  no  cause  for  that  panic  has  arisen?— I  cannot  say 
what  would  be  the  consequence  in  the  case  of  panic. 

2890.  What  the  Committee  is  inquiring  into  is  the  safety  in  the  case  of  accident 
occurring,and  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  theCommittee  that  proprietors  of  theatres 
have  increased  the  modes  of  egress,  and  have  increased  the  number  of  passages 
separating  them,  so  as  to  take  parts  of  the  crowd  away  to  separate  doors»  and 
in  that  way  done  much  to  take  away  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  I  wish  to 
ask  you  as  a  practical  man,  whether  you  do  not  think  that  Exeter  Hall  with 
its  present  limited  means  of  egress  is  unsatisfactory  from  a  safety  point  of  view, 
and  whether  you  do  not  think  it  possible  to  increase  its  safety  by  additional 
means  of  egress? — We  could  build  another  staircase  without  doubt. 

2891.  Could  you  make  additional  doors  to  let  people  out  into  the  street? — 
The  only  one  would  be  the  one  into  Exeter-street. 

2892.  There  might  be  an  additional  door  made  through  there  ? — ^Yes. 

2893.  Of  course  every  one  of  those  additional  doors  would  be  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  crowd  more  quickly  ? — Yes. 

2894.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  Exeter  Hall  upon  that  point? — No,  I  think  not. 

2895.  Sir  IVilliam  FraserT]  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  thought  upon 
the  subject,  but  I  have  been  told  that  in  case  of  a  panic  it  almost  always  happens 
that  the  people  alarmed  try  to  make  their  exit  by  the  enti'ance  through  which 
they  came  in ;  do  you  know  if  that  is  the  case  ;  there  have  been  cases  of  panic 
where  people  have  been  all  rushing  for  that  door  and  trampling  over  each  other 
when  this  door  was  open  ? — I  think  that  a  man  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  place  generally  tries  to  make  his  way  back  by  the  way  he  entered. 

2896.  You  liave  heard  that  that  is  the  instinct  of  people,  to  make  for  the  door 
by  which  they  came  in  r — Yes. 

2897.  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  it  would  not  be  much  use  to 
multiply  the  staircases,  unless  you  could  multiply  the  doors  into  the  street  ? — 
That  is  the  only  point. 

2898.  That  however  many  staircases  you  may  build,  unless  you  enlarged 
the  entrances  or  increased  their  number,  the  additional  staircase  would  not  be 
of  much  avail? — Quite  so.  I  will  explain  how  we  arrange  the  Hall  in  cases  of 
meetings  {tocplcdrdng  the  plan  to  the  Committee). 

2899.  1  assume  there  are  few  places  or  rooms  in  which  there  are  less  materials, 
I  miglit  say,  for  burning  than  Exeter  Hall  ? — You  can  scarcely  get  at  anything 
to  bum. 

2900.  But  of  course  you  must  be  aware  that  panic  arises  occasionally  from, 
other  causes;  a  woman  fainting  or  screaming,  or  something  of  that  sort,  occa 
sionally  has  been  known  to  set  them  off? — 1  have  known  women  faint  very  often 
from  hearing  the  Messiah  for  the  first  time  with  a  full  band. 

2901.  Fire  is  not  the  only  cause  of  panic? — It  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
panic« 

2902.  The  suggestion  you  made  of  having  a  number  of  openings  at  the  rear 
of  the  building,  so  as  to  let  the  people  out  wholesale,  as  it  were,  in  cases  of 
emergencies,  would  cost  between  2,000/.  and  3,000/.? — I  should  think  it 
would  cost  quite  that,  and  destroy  some  of  our  rooms  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2903.  But,  architecturally  speaking,  it  might  be  done  ? — Yes. 

2904.  As  regards  the  possessors  of  property,  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  that ; 
do  1  understand  the  alterations  would  cost  that  sum,  or  the  property  you  would 
have  to  buy  to  do  it  ?— The  alterations  would  cost  that. 

2905.  You 
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2905.  You    ha\e  the   means  to  do  it  with  regard  to  property? — Yes,  we  Mr.Maberlty, 
should  only  be  building  over  our  own  property.  * 

2906.  The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  know  at  what  rate  Exeter  Hall  is  113  April  1877. 
insured  r — There  are  four  different  insurances  upon  it,  in  four  different  offices  ; 

it  is  insured  for  6,000  L  in  each,  makiog  20,000  L 

2907.  But  what  I  meant  was  as  to  wliat  rate  as  regards  risk  ? — It  is  insured 
at  the  ordinary  risk  ;  the  offices  do  not  make  any  difference  with  regard  to 
Exeter  Hall. 

2908.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  made  in  respect  of  theatres  ? 
— Not  in  this  case. 

2909.  Would  theatres  be  accepted  at  the  same  rate  as  Exeter  Hall  ? — No ; 
Exeter  Hall  is  insured  at  a  very  much  lower  rate. 

2910.  Is  it  insured  as  a  dwelling-house,  or  what? — As  a  room  for  public 
meetings.  • 

29J 1.  Is  it  something  between  the  rale  of  a  theatre  and  of  a  private  house  ? 
— ^Two  shillings  per  cent,. 

29J  2.  As  regards  the  opening  in  Exeter-street,  could  that  be  enlarged  con- 
siderably ;  it  is  now  6  ft.  6  in.  ? — Yes,  the  door  could  l)e  enlarged. 

2913.  Vou  could  make  the  doorway  10  ft.  wide,  could  you  not? — We  could 
make  it  8  ft.  6  in.,  or  9  ft. ;  we  must  make  some  support  for  the  frames,  and 
80  on. 

^-•914.  Are  the  doors  made  to  swing? — Yes,  they  are  made  to  swing  both 
ways. 

2915.  Is  that  safer  than  opening  outwards  ? — When  the  people  are  going  out 
we  always  fasten  the  doors  straight  open. 

2916.  But  in  the  case  of  a  panic,  unless  you  had  some  person  posted  there, 
might  not  the  doors  get  fixed  r— I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
get  jammed ;  we  have  always  a  large  staff  of  policemen,  besides  our  own  men. 

2917.  Have  you  a  drilled  and  disciplined  number  of  men  as  regards  fire,  or 
is  it  merely  left  to  the  intelUgence  of  the  men  ? — It  is  left  to  the  hall- 
keeper  and  his  staff. 

2918.  In  .short,  in  case  of  a  fire,  you  have  no  one  at  each  door  in  the 
passages  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them  ? — The  policemen  have  to  see  to 
that. 

2919.  Have  they  any  special  instructions  ? — They  have  special  instruc- 
tions. 

2920.  As  to  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  r — I  do  not  know  whether 
their  instructions  relate  to  fire  or  panic,  but  there  business  is  to  see  that  the 
people  get  away  from  the  door  as  soon  as  possible. 

2921.  We  know  that  ou  board  ship  in  case  of  fire  everybody  is  at 
his  place,  and  knows  precisely  what  to  do  ;  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  ? 
—No. 

2922.  But  with  regard  to  those  very  material  enlai^ements,  they  would  be 
feasible  but  very  expensive  r — Very  expensive. 

2923.  Mr.  Hardcastle.]  Exeter-street  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  is 
it  not '/ — It  is. 

2924.  And  there  is  now  an  exit  into  Exeter-street  ? — Yes. 

2925.  What  is  the  width  of  the  passage  from  Exeter-street  ? — Ten  feet. 

2926.  But  that  of  itself  is  only  6  feet  6  inches  ?  —It  is  only  5  feet 
6  inches. 

2927-  Then  as  regards  the  street  at  the  back  of  the  buildings,  what  is  that 
called  ? — Exeter-street  too. 

2928.  Does  Exeter-street  turn  the  comer  ? — Exeter-street  turns  the  corner. 

2929.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty  or  expense,  beyond 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rent,  which  might  be  necessary  to  supply  the  porter  with 
another  room,  in  making  a  fresh  entrance  into  that  part  of  Exeter-street? — It 
could  be  done  certainly  by  giving  up  that  one  room,  or  any  one  room  on  that 
side,  excepting  the  minor  hall. 

2930.  It  could  be  done,  I  suppose,  at  small  expense,  except  as  r&gards 
construction? — We  should  require  a  sort  of  bridge  across  the  area,  and 
80  on. 

2931.  Would  nqt  that  be  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  means  of  exit? — 
Not  much.     I  think  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  carry  out. 

2932.  You  do  not  think  that  the  stream  would  be  at  all  likely  to  set  in  that 
U.88.  c  c  3  direction 
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Mr.  JMM«4y.    dhrection  in  case  of  a  rush  r— I  think  the  chanees  We  «hdt  we  ehould  get  a  (Jfoss 
a~Vq        l^lock.     Some  would  be  running  oae^  way  and  some  amrthef,  thttt  it  woaM  dd 
2a Apni  »»77«    Biore  hami  than  good  at  that  part. 

2933.  Mr.  Bayter.]  Wtmt  cfetanoe  ia  Exeter  HaB  from  ^  ftre  brigade  sttu 
tion  ? — I  think  the  nearest  one  is  in  Chandos^atrecft. 

2934^  Doyoti  know  what  distance  that  wohM  be  fro*i  E^ceter  HaH?— I 
tfaould  think  it  is  not  more  than  a  quiirter  of  a  mjlo. 

2935.  Are  any  precautions  taken  to  watch  Exeter  Hall  at  night?— Yes,  thcw 
ta  always  a  man  m  it 

2936.  In  your  opinion  could  a  fire  break  out  at  all  without  bemg  noticed  cither 
by  day  or  by  nigbt  ?-^No,  certainly  not, 

2937.  There  are  no  inflammable  materials  in  it  I  underatomd  you  to  say  ?— ^No, 
there  are  not 

2938.  You  do  not  think  that  the'building  itself  would  burn  rapidly  r-^-'I  ain 
sure  it  woivld  n«t^ 

2939.  Could  your  attendants  in  any  way  be  drilled  to  act  in  paorticular  posts 
in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out ;  have  you  a  iufficieiit  number  in  the  iifat  place  ?— 
No,  we  have  only  four  regularly  on  tkere,  and  sondetiiAes  only  three. 

2940.  I  suppose  if  you  think  that  buckets  astd  sinks  aire  sofficient  to  pat  out 
a  fire  in  the  building,  it  is  not  necesaary  for  the  servants  to  have  any  speeiil 
drill,  because  anybody  could  apply  buckets? — We  never  think  about  any  diagtr 
from  a  fire  beotause  it  scarcely  could  exist;  nobody  is^aUowed  to  go  over  the 
building  without  a  lantern,  and  we  do  not  allow  any  candles  or  anything  of  tte 
kind  to  be  used. 

294 J.  But  when  anything  is  going  on  th^e,  there  mte  gtislighis,  ave  theft 
not?— Yes. 

2942.  And  are  those  well  guarded  ?—Y^a^ 

2^43.  To  snm  up,  in  fact,  what  you  wish  to  ^ay  in  regard  to  the  Hall  is  tlMk 
it  is  not  likely  to  catch  fire,  \mt  tb»t  you  think  a  little  additional  provi^on 
might  be  notade  ?^^At  considCTable  addrtional  expense. 

2944.  Mr.  Young  ~\  You  have  a  good  many  meetings  at  BscMer  Hall  durkig 
the  day  tiuse,  haye  you  not?— Yes; 

2945.  And  concerts  at  night  ? — Yes. 

2946.  During  the  day  do  you  use  any  artificial  light?— None  whatever. 

2947.  You  consider  tbat  your  aecurity  is  very  HHich  greater  than  that  of  a 
theatre,  because  there   are   no  properties  kept   there  ? — There   is   nothing  to 

2948.  What  hanre  yow  got  underneath  you  ?  —  Wine  eeUara. 

2949.  And  spirits,  I  presume  ?— In  very  small  quantities  I  believe;  it  i&pcia- 
^ally  wine. 

2950.  But  it  is  occupied  by  a  wine  and  spirit  merchuit,  is  it  not  ? — The  pat- 
ties call  themselves  so ;  one  of  them  is  a  spirit  merchant 

2951.  Is  there  more  than  one  occupant  of  the  basemeat  r  — Thie  cellar*  ase  let 
out  in  two  divisions. 

2952.  Both  to  the  same  trade  ?— Yes. 

2953.  H»s  ^hat  been  the  case  for  many  years  ?-*I  believe  it  has  eVer  sincetim 
Hall  has  been  built. 

2954.  Practically,  yon  have^  rkot  found  any  damgw  to  arise  ?*— No ;  the  vaults 
are  arched  over  with  brickwork,  anrd  nothing  oaa  do  any  harm  there. 

2955.  During  your  experience  has  there  been  any  fire  in  the  vaults,  althou|;h 
it  has  not  extended  to  the  upper  part  ? — ^Therc  has  not. 

2956.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  vaults  aire  all  of  fire^pHdof 
construction  ?  -^They  are  all  of  fire-prt)of  coMtroction. 

2957.  Sh^  Hmf^  Peek.\li<y^  many  feet  is  the  tevd  of  the  floo#  of  Eseter 
Hall  above'  the  Strand  P-^^Tweirty-^four  fe*. 

295  &.  And  how  ni?nch  above  the  lewl  of  Exeteri^teeat  f-^*-Only  thwa  ©r  fow? 
feet  less  than  thatt. 

295^.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  steps  there  arte  up'  fron  the  StMod  to  dii 
Hdi)l?~Abuut  2f»,  with  one  knding  b(^wee»;  andk  then  27  to  floor  of  Hall, 
these  stairsr  are  in  two  flights  from  thfe  Strand  ratraace,  tiie  length  «£  the  steps 
being  6  feet  9  inches  ;  they  then  enter  upon  a  landing,  fix)m  whence  the  stops 
are  agdin  eeivtintted  to  the  floor  of  tbeBall;  theas' steps  are  10  fe^  6  indiies 
wide,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  doable  handi^L 

2960.  And  iiMti  Eitetev-^eet  to  the  HaH  i^^FMii  EnteMBfiveetdtiere  wanld 
b«  th^ee  Or  four  less. 

2961.  WiU 
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296 J,  Will  you  tell  »s,  if  you  please,  what  the  raifings  are  >made  of ;  if  I  HfeAIMfldby. 
understaod  you  rightly  ther«  are  a  number  of  ataireages  with  railinge  to  ^^ir;aj7 
them? — Yes;  the  stairs  are  bounded  by  iron  balustwides  with  mahogany  hand-  ~^»^*^'' 
carls. 

2962.  I  suppose  that  would  be  sufficient  for  any  pressure  ?— They  have 
been  supported  recently ;  we  have  put  up  some  stays  to  them  to  make  them 
stronger. 

2963.  Were  they  not  sufficiently  strong  before  ? — ^A  great  crush  might  have 
knocked  them  down  before* 

2964.  And  if  they  had  been  knocked  down  some  people  might  have  fallen 
through  and  been  killed  ?— No;  they  could  not  have  fallen  through,  I  think, 
because  the  space  is  not  wide  enough. 

2965.  How  do  you  warm  Exeter  Hall  ?— We  do  not  warm  it  at  all  except  by 
gas. 

2g66,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  a  large  meeting,  or  what  you  ox- 
pected  would  be  a  large  meeting,  in  mid-winter,  you  would  not  warm  it  at  all  ?.~ 
No  ;  we  do  not  warm  it  except  by  gas. 

2967.  Gas  is  the  only  means  you  have  of  warming  it  ?— Yes. 

2gf68.  Mr.  Onslow,']  Is  Exeter  Hall  the  property  of  a  company,  or  does  it 
belong  to  a  single  individual  ? — The  proprietors  are  a  society  composed  of  about 
150  members  now. 

2969.  I  suppose  from  time  to  time  they  have  meetings  amongst  tbemselves  ? — 
The  directors  meet  every  month. 

2970.  Has  this  question  of  protection  to  the  public  ever  been  brought  up  at 
any  of  those  meetings  that  you  are  aware  of? — Yes,  once  or  twice. 

2971.  You  have  thought  it  your  duly,  as  their  architect,  to  point  out,  I  will 
not  say  that  in  my  opinion,  but  I  will  say  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  not,  at  all 
events,  a  very  safe  building  as  regards  protection  from  fire  ?— I  think  it  is  quite 
as  safe  as  any  building  in  London.  Frequently,  but  not  so  much  as  to  safety 
from  fire  as  convenience  of  exit  for  the  audience  to  reach  c^riages. 

2972.  I  believe  that  people  going  out  when  a  meeting  is  over  must  all 
converge  at  a  certain  point  r — They  must  go  out  into  the  Strand,  or  else  iqto 
Exeter-street. 

2973.  Practically,  they  must  all  converge  at  a  certain  point  from  the  two 
galleries? — No;  the  east  and  west  galleries  have  different  staircases. 

2974.  In  the  case  of  panic,  have  you  ever  pointed  out  to  your  committee 
how  unsafe  that  would  be  ^ — I  believe  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  so. 

2975.  That  it  would  not  be  unsafe  for  all  the  people  to  converge,  in  case  of 
panic,  at  a  certain  point  ?  —They  consider  the  appliances  for  allowing  people  to  go 
out  of  the  Hall  are  sufficient. 

2976.  But  ft  is  the  fact,  that  all  must  converge  at  a  certain  pjotnt  from  the 
galleries,  as  you  have  described?— At  two  ))oints.  , 

2977.  You  have  no  water  laid  on  over  any  part  of  the  building,  have  you  ?  — 
Yes,  we  have  taps  in  various  places. 

2978.  But  you  have  no  hydrants  ?-^No  hydrants.  ^ 

2979.  No  hose  r — No  hose. 

2980.  No  telegraphic  communication  with  any  fire  station,  and  no  alarm  bell  ? 
—No. 

2981.  You  hare  only  buckets  ?--That  is  all. 

2982.  Are  those  buckets  always  kept  full  of  water  ?— About  half  the  bucketl 
are  always  kept  filled,  and  the  remainder  ready  for  filling. 

2983.  TlwJise  buckets  are  not  filled  with  water  ;  how  far  are  they  from  a  supply 
of  water,  in  case  they  may  be  wanted  ? — Twelve  or  13  feet. 

2984.  Is  there  no  one  particularly  appointed  to  fill  those  buckets  with  water, 
in  case  of  a  fire,  or  is  that  left  to  haphazard  ? — Everyone  would  be  supposed  to 
do  what  he  could. 

2985.  Is  there  anyone  in  particular  who  is  deputed  to  do  so  ?— No. 

2986.  Then  it  would  be  left  to  chance  who  filled  those  buckets  ?  — It  is  left  tp 
tiiose  who  are  in  the  building. 

2987.  It  is  no  one's  duty  to  look  after  the  buckets,  is  it? — The  hall-keepar 
would  do  itt  it  is  his  duty  to  do  eo,  and  his  staff. 

2988.  How  far  would  the  liall-keeper  be  from  the  buckets? — He  would  Iw 
fl(bout  35  feet  from  the  buckets. 

2989.  From  the  nearest  buckets  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  MabefrUjf.  2990.  1  may  take  it  that  he  would  have  to  go  in  case  of  fire  through  a  dense 

.  "T^        crowd  to  get  to  the  buckets,  if  he  ever  got  there  at  all  ?— Unless  he  happened  to 
a3  April  187?.      be  close  to  the  spot  he  would. 

2991.  An  honourable  Member  wishes  me  to  ask  you  whether  your  buckets 
are  made  of  wood  or  of  leather  ? — ^They  are  made  ol  iron. 

2092.  Do  all  your  doors  open  outwards  or  inwards? — They  open  both 
ways. 

2993.  But  when  the  Hall  is  full  of  people  are  they  left  open  ?— They  are  open 
towards  the  street  then, 

2994.  Have  you  to  get  an  annual  license? — I  think  so. 

2995.  From  whom,  from  the  magistrates  ? — The  hcense  is  from  the  Middlesex 
magistrates. 

2996.  You  have  no  theatrical  performance  at  Exeter  Hall  r — No. 

2997.  Are  you  aware  whether  Exeter  Hall  has  ever  been  structurally  inspected 
by  any  particular  architect,  as  regards  protection  from  being  burnt  down  ? — 
Yes,  it  was  inspected  I  should  think  about  two  months  ago  ;  the  surveyor  to  the 
police  came,  1  think,  by  the  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

2998.  To  inspect  as  regards  its  structure  ? — As  regards  our  means  of  ingress 
and  egress  and  stairs ;  he  measured  all  the  stairs  and  took  a  great  number  of 
notes. 

•   2999.  Was  there  a  report  made  ? — I  should  think  so. 

3000.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  report  ? — 1  have  not. 

3001.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  report  has  been  made  ? — He  must  have  made 
a  report,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  published.  He  went  to  the 
theatres  at  the  same  time. 

3002.  I  suppose  you  are  of  opinion  that  in  case  of  fire,  even  though  there  were 
•  no  particular  danger,  yet  the  fact  of  the  people  seeing  a  light  might  cause  a 

great  panic? — I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  hkely  to  happen  in  the 
way  of  panic  at  this  place  than  in  any  other.  Speaking  for  myself  1  know  that 
I  would  much  rather  be  inside  in  case  of  panic  than  I  would  in  any 
theatre. 

3003.  You  have  night  concerts  you  have  stated  ?— They  are  over  a  few 
minutes  before  1 1  o'clock. 

3004.  Have  you  any  footlights? — No. 

3005.  With  regard  10  the  insurance  of  the  building,  you  say  you  do  not  think 
it  is  high  compared  with  theatres  r — Two  shillings  per  cent, ;  theatres,  1  believe, 
are  21^. 

3006.  At  all  events  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  insurance  is  low,  because  the 
structure  of  the  place  in  your  opinion  is  almost  fire-proof? — Yes  ;  and  on  account 
of  the  pains  we  always  take  to  prevent  anything  happening. 

3007.  But  the  lowness  of  the  insurance  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a 
panic  ? — No;  I  may  say  that  1  think  our  insurance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  ap  ordinary  dwelling-house. 

3008.  Have  you  any  means  of  laying  down  hydrants  in  the  Hall ;  could  you 
do  so  if  you  had  them  ?— Yes,  we  could  do  that. 

3009.  And  also  of  supplying  the  usual  appliances,  hose  and  so  on? —Yes. 

3010.  That  would  be  no  great  matter  of  expense,  would  it? — 1  had  an  esti- 
mate made  some  time  ago,  and  1  think  it  came  to  something  like  300/. 
or  400  /. 

301 1.  Do  you  not  think  that,  considering  what  a  protection  that  would  be,  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  money? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  effective.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  the  idea  of  the  thing  than  anything  else. 

3012.  You  mean  that  it  would  not  be  very  effective  in  putting  out  a  fire? — 
I  think  not. 

3013.  Mr.  ForsytKI  You  stated  just  now  that  the  meetings  were  in  the  day- 
time  ;  but  are  there  not  a  great  many  meetings  that  take  place  in  the  evening  r 
— Yes.  The  great  hall  was  used  44  times,  including  mornings  and  evenings, 
last  year. 

3014.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  :  You  know  the  platform,  the  place 
where  the  speaker  stands  ;  behind  that  there  are  ascending  benches  which  hold,  I 
suppose,  about  500  people  at  least.  Now,  the  only  means  of  egress  from  that 
place  is  by  two  narrow  passages  going  down  stone  stairs,  one  on  each  side; 
they    are  like  tunnels.     Now,  supposing  there  were  a  panic,    I  do  not  care 

whether 
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whether  there  were  a  fire  or  not ;  but  supposing  there  were  a  rush  to  ^et  from 
the  orchestra,  would  not  there  be  a  great  danger  of  loss  of  life  from  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  ? — ^There  are  two  series  of  steps  on  the  front  of  the 
orchestra  fronting  the  Hall,  and  two  others  higher  up ;  those  are  specially  for  the 
performers. 

3015.  Chairman.]  1  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  an  answer  you 
gave  to  an  honourable  Member ;  you  stated  that  buckets  were  used,  and  that 
there  were  no  regulations  under  which  those  buckets  were  ever  tested  to  see  that 
they  were  in  a  proper  condition  ? — No ;  we  had  them  down  the  other  day  to  look 
at  them. 

3016.  There  is  no  system  under  which  your  oflScers  work  of  testing  and 
using  those  buckets  to  see  whether  they  are  leaky  or  not  ? — No. 

3017.  Practically  you  leave  theuj  hung  up  thefe  until  this  unfortunate  acci- 
dent of  fire  comes/in  the  hope  that  they  will  then  be  useful?— Perhaps  that  may 
be  said  ;  but  half  the  buckets  are  always  kept  filled. 


Mr.  A.  MaberUy. 
83  April  1877. 


Mr.  George  VuUiamy,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

301 8.  Chairman.]  You  are  the  Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan    Mr.  G.  VulUamy. 
Board  of  Works,  I  believe  ? — I  am. 

3019.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  operation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  under  which  the  Board  havie  the  power  of  in- 
specting buildings  ? — The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is  administered  by  62 
district  surveyors,  part  of  whom,  43  in  number,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  19  were  appointed  by  the  justices  prior  to  the  Board's  existence.  I 
can  state  the  process  if  the  Committee  wish  me  to  explain  how  the  matters  are 
arranged* 

3020.  I  wish  the  Committee  to  be  in  possession  of  the  fact  as  to  how  the 
work  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is  carred  out  by  the  surveyors  ? — It 
IS  the  district  surveyor's  duty,  under  the  Building  Act,  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  all  new,  and  the  alteration  of  all  old,  buildings  of  every  description,  and  the 
first  process  is  under  the  38th  section  of  the  Act,  which  consists  in  the  builder 
of  a  building  to  be  altered  or  erected  giving  the  district  surveyor  two  days' 
notice  before  he  does  anything,  and  also  supplying  him  with  all  the  particulars 
of  the  proposed  works ;  they  are  then  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
district  surveyor,  and  on  the  completion  of  them  he  receives  a  fee  for  looking 
after  them,  but  beyond  that  there  are  certain  regulations  under  Section  22  and 
Section  80  for  public  buildings. 

3021.  What  are  the  regulations  under  Section  22  ? — ^The  section  says :  "  The 
following  rules  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  accesses  and  stairs:  In 
every  public  building,  and  in  every  other  building."  A  "  public  building," 
as  defined  in  the  Interpretation  Clause,  *^  shall  mean  every  building  used  as  a 
church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  public  worship ;  also  every  building  used 
for  purposes  of  public  instruction  ;  also  every  building  used  as  a  college,  public 
hall,  hospital,  theatre,  public  concert-room,  public  hall,  public  lecture-room, 
public  exhibition-room,  or  for  any  other  public  purposes."  *' In  every  public 
building,  and  in  every  other  building  containing  more  than  125,000  cubic  feet, 
and  used  as  a  dwelling-house  for  separate  fam^ies,  the  floors  of  the  lobbies, 
corridors,  passages,  and  landings,  and  also  the  flights  of  stairs,  shall  be  of  stone 
or  other  fire-proof  material,  and  carried  by  supports  of  a  fire-proof  material." 

3022.  Let  me  ask  you  with  regard  to  that:  the  words  are  that  they  shall  be 
of  *'  stone  or  other  fire-proof  material,  and  carried  by  supports  of  fire- proof 
material "  ;  bave  the  district  surveyors  got  any  rules  which  guide  them  as  to 
what  constitutes  tire-proof  material ;  by  that  question  I  mean  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  had  before  them  two  or  three  different  modes  of  construction,  all 
of  them  called  fire-proof,  one  in  which  iron  and  stone  enters  into  the  com- 
]>osition,  and  the  other  in  which  a  material  such  as  concrete  is  used,  and  then 
what  Captain  Shaw  has  put  before  the  Committee,  that  wood  practically  is  the 
safer  material  fur  fire-proof  construction,  and  lastly  brick  arches  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  safest  fire-proof  construction  is  brick  or  concrete. 
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Mr.  Q,  VmUkmy.      3<>^3*  ^^  your  district  surveyorg  fnterpret  the  measiiig  of  tiiis  22n(l  eectioo, 

33ABrai87y      *^'  they  shall  be  fire-proof  as  by  the  brick-arch  ooastructioa  ?— Tbra^  has  been 

a  great  difierence  of  opinion   as  to  what  is  fire*(Mroof.     We  have  for  years  past 

looked  upon  stone  and  iron  as  fire-proof,  but  we  are  now  very  muidi  inclined  to 

question  it. 

3024.  Do  the  district  surveyors  each  act  upon  his  own  idea  of  what  is  called 
fire-proof  construction  ? — Yes. 

3025.  So  that  you  may  have  i^hat  is  called  fire-proof  construction  in  one 
building  of  stone  and  iron,  and  another  of  brick  arches  r — Yes. 

3026.  ,Now  will  you  read  Section  30? — Yes,  the  section  says  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings :  **  Notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained, 
every  public  building,  including  the  walls,  roofs,  floors,  galleries,  and  staircases, 
shall  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  maybe  approved  bj  the  district  surveyor, 
or  in  the  event  of  disagreement  may  be  determined  by  the  Metropolitan  Board ; 
and  save  in  so  far  as  respects  the  rules  of  construction  every  public  building 
shall  throughout  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  term  building,  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
building  erected  for  a  purpose  other  than  a  public  purpose.'* 

3027.  'J'here  again  I  see  the  district  surveyors  have  power  to  deal  with  the 
construction  of  the  staircases,  but  I  suppose  tJiat  vanes  very  much  with  your 
district  surveyors  ? — Very  many  surveyors  have  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  fire-proof  material. 

3028.  But  the  construction  of  staircases  is  an  important  question  in  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  and  what  I  wished  to  arrive  at  by  my  question  was 
this,  that  the  district  surveyors  are  each  paramount  in  their  own  districts;  they 
may  have  each  an  idea  of  what  is  suitable  for  public  building  staircases,  and  it 
is  only  complaint  as  against  them  that  it  comes  before  the  central  authority  ? — 
1'hat  is  so. 

3039.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things,  or  do  you 
think  the  central  authority  ought  to  have  a  direct  power  of  making  regulations 
with  regard  to  construction  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  grea4;  improvement  if  the 
Board  had  the  power  of  laying  down  what  they  considered  proper  rules  for  fire- 
proof construction. 

3030.  So  that  if  public  buildings  wa^  certified  as  secure  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, the  public  would  be  satisfied  that  they  were  all  upon  a  given  plan 
which  had  gone  through  the  test  of  experience  ?  —  That  would  be  very 
desirable. 

3031.  I  think  in  1873  and  1874  some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  theatre  of  which  the  Committee  have  heard  a  good  deal,  namely,  the 
Criterion  Theatre;  can  you  describe  that  to  the  Committee? — There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  district  surveyor  and  the  builder  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  under  tlie  Act,  after  which  it  came  before  the  Board  under 
the  30th  section,  which  I  have  just  read  to  the  Committee,  and  on  making  two 
or  three  very  careful  surveys  of  the  building  the  Board  ordered  the  report  which 
I  made  to  be  carried  oat. 

3032.  May  I  ask  did  that  report  carry  out  tihe  district  surveyor's  report  in 
full  or  did  it  vary  it  ?  —It  varied  it. 

3033.  So  that  hi  that  case  you  had  evidence  that  where  tliere  was  a  difference 
between  the  constructor  of  a  theatre  and  a  district  surveyor,  the  district  surveys 
really  was  in  fault  ? — Quite  so  ;  it  is  the  case  sometimes. 

3034.  That  strengthens  the  argument  in  favour  of  having  one  set  of  oonstnu^ 
tion  rules  and  one  authority  to  carry  them  oat  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

3035.  Did  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  lorm  a  part  of  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  Criterion  Theatre  ? — It  was  mentioned  in  the  investigation,  but 
the  inquiry  was  purely  under  the  Building  Act. 

3036.  Under  the  Building  Act  had  you  no  power  to  lay  down  rules  vrith 
r^ard  to  the  means  of  egress  from  public  buildings  r— We  have ;  it  is  prescribed 
that  they  shall  be  all  fire-proof,  so  that  the  public  shall  have  a  safe  exit. 

3037.  You  have  no  powar  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has,  of  saying  that  you 
will  refuse  a  license  unless  a  certain  number  of  rules  are  complied  with  ? — No, 
we  have  no  such  power* 

3038.  All  the  power  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  district 
surveyor  have,  is  in  regard  to  the  conitruction  of  the  passages,  that  they  shall 
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be  of  fire-pioof  materiid? — The  paaeages,  galleries,  eorridora,  and  public  ap-  Mr.  GL  Fnflwuif • 
proaches  sbaU  be  fire-proof.  aa April  1877 

3039.  But  you  have  no  power  of  laying  down  that  a  certain  nuaaber  shall  be 
constructed,  if  there  is  a  given  number  of  audience  ?— No,  there  is  no  power  to 
dotbat. 

3040.  Do  you  think  that  that  should  be  one  of  the  rules  that  should  guide 
you  as  to  the  construelion  ? — I  should  think  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
rules. 

3041.  In  fact  in  dealing  with  public  buildings^  the  number  of  exits  is  practically 
one  of  the  most  important  things  which  can  arise  r — It  deserves  the  first  con- 
sideration. 

3042.  Therefore  any  fresh  authority  which  might  be  set  up,  having  power  to 
deal  with  the  construction,  should  h^ve  greater  power  with  regard  to  making 
r^ulations  than  they  at  present  possess  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  ? — 
C^tainly  they  should ;  that  is  my  opinion  decidedly. 

3043.  I  think  you  very  recently  had  a  case  in  which  you  had  a  difference 
of  opinion  with  the  builder  ?  —  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  builder  and  the  sorveyor  only  the  other  day  with  regard  to  an 
assembly  room  in  the  Wandsworth  district ;  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Board's  attention ,  and  I  reported  to  the  Board  what  1  thought  was  necessary  to 
make  the  construction  safe.  It  was  done  publicly  in  open  Board.  The  district 
surveyor  and  the  builder  were  called  forward,  and  they  bowed  their  acquiescence 
in  it,  and  there  the  matter  ends,  and  the  Board's  order  will  be  carried  out  ac- 
cordingly. 

3044.  I  sliould  like  to  ask  whether  in  any  instance  the  alterations  made  by  the 
Board  were  alterations  on  the  side  of  safety,  as  against  the  district  surveyor,  or  as 
against  the  builder? — They  were  alterations  agreeing  with  the  district  surveyor, 
and  against  the  builder. 

3045.  That  is  -to  say,  the  district  surveyor  had  differed  from  the  original 
builder  upon  the  grounds  of  safety,  and  the  Board  maintained  the  district  sur- 
veyor's repOTt  ? — Ves. 

3046.  1  think  you  heard  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane's  evidence  before  this  Q)m- 
mittee  ? — I  did  not  hear  it,  but  I  have  read  it. 

3047.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  that  if  a  proper  authority  is  to 
be  set  up  to  wliicfa  the  construction  of  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment 16  given,  that  authority  should  be  a  Government  department,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  a  department  attached  to  the  Liord  Chamberlain^s  office? — I 
should  say  it  ought  decidedly  to  be  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  are 
now  responsible  to  the  public  through  their  district  surveyors  for  everything 
that  IB  done  in  the  shape  of  building  in  London,  either  in  the  alteration  or  building 
of  public  and  private  buildings ;  everything  must  come  under  the  district  sur- 
veyor's attentipn. 

3048.  But  whilst  saying  that,  you  still  say  that  the  whole  system  wants  re- 
modelling, inasmucii  as  those  differences  of  opinion  which  arise  at  present  upon 
the  decision  of  the  district  surveyor  as  against  the  builder,  ought  to  be  settled 
uader  the  same  authority  ? — It  certainly  requiries  remodelling,  and  1  should 
propose  to  do  that  by  making  the  Board  the  first  authority  to  appeal  to  instead 
of  the  district  surveyor. 

3049.  Would  you  propose  that  in  all  new  buildings  the  construction  should, 
as  a  matter  of  ccmrse,  go  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the 
first  instance  ? — All  new  public  buildings,  theatres,  lecture  halls,  and  concert 
zoams,  kc 

3050.  That  as  far  as  the  construction  of  all  new  public  buildings  is  concerned^ 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ^ould  in  every  instance  satisfy  themselves 
at  to  that  constructioD,  and  that  the  district  surveyor  should  only  be  the  instru- 
ment of  seeing  that  the  plans  were  fully  carried  out  when  so  approved  ? — That 
ia  my  opinion  enthrdy. 

3051.  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  both  thought  that  a 
Oo^ermnent  department  would  be  advisable  in  preference  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Worka :  first,  because,  as  they  stated,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
IS  a  many-beaded  Board ;  and,  secondly^  because  they  proposed  that  this  authority 
when  set  up  shooM  deal  with  the  construction  of  theatres  generally  all  over  the 
CMNitry  at  well  at  in  the  metropolis;  of  course  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
conld  not  do  that?— k  cadkl  not 
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Mr,  G.  VuUiamy.       3052.  If  it  were  contemplated  that  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
33  April  1877.     construction  of  public  buildings,  should  come  under  one  department^  it  must 
of  necessity  be  a  public  department  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

3053.  Supposing  it  were  limited  to  the  metropolis^  and  your  suggestion  as  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  being  the  authority  for  construction  were 
carried  out,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  placing  the  licensing  under  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  together  with  the  constructive  authority  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ? — I  cannot  see  the  slightest  difficulty,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  be  answerable  to  the  public  for  the 
construction  and  safety  of  the  buildings  from  fire,  and  after  the  certificate  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  given  that  need  not  in  any  way  clash  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  certificate,  which  would  be  a  certificate  with  regard  to 
morality  and  other  minor  arrangements  of  theatres,  and  then  we  have  at  hand,  as 
I  may  inform  you,  this  large  staff  of  district  surveyors,  who  are  men  highly  com- 
petent; they  are  all  selected  from  the  profession  after  a  severe  examination  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  then  they  undergo  a  <*^reful 
selection  by  the  Board,  who  take  great  pains  to  select  the  best  men ;  we  have 
perhaps  20  or  30  up  at  every  election  ;  some  of  the  district  surveyors  are  the 
first  men  in  the  profession;  two  are  professors.  Professor  Donaldson^  for 
example,  who  held  for  many  years  the  professorship  to  the  London  University 
in  Architecture,  and  we  have  also  Professor  Kerr,  the  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  King's  College. 

3054.  And  you  would  represent  that  the  knowledge  which  is  required  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  public  in  theatres  is  a  matter  which  does  not  require  any 
particular  experience  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3055.  That  being  qualified  in  that  way,  to  see  that  the  work  was  carried  out 
according  to  the  regulations  which  were  laid  down,  you  would  ensure  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  really  modelled  on  the  same  plan  of  safety  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  through  its  own  surveyor,  would  have  certified  as 
to  the  construction  in  each  case  ?—  I  think  so. 

3056.  And  that  then  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority  would  begin,  because 
his  licence  would  issue,  and  the  regulations  he  laid  down  would  be  enforced 
under  his  authority  ? — Quite  so,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  authority  of  the 
Board. 

3057.  To  what  extent  would  you  carry  this;  would  you  make  this  construc- 
tive authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion of  all  places  of  amusement,  such  as  music  halls  as  well  as  theatres  ? — They 
would  be  responsible  for  all  public  buildings,  including  churches,  chapels, 
schools,  or  places  where  people  congregate  in  large  numbers. 

3058.  You  would  give  them  the  power  of  ordering  a  certain  construction  in 
new  buildings,  and  ordering  the  alteration  of  old  buildings,  up  to  a  given 
standard  of  safety  ? — Certainly  I  would  ;  that  is  my  view  entirely.. 

3059.  That  would,  of  course,  imply  widening  staircases,  providing  a  number 
of  doors  suflBcient  for  the  number  of  the  audience,  the  gradients  in  the  steps, 
and  the  fire-proof  construction  of  passages,  and  the  separation  of  the  passages  ? — 
Certainly  all  those  points  would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  ;  those  are  the 
principal  points  we  should  have  to  regard. 

3060.  It  has  been  suggested,  which,  of  course,  is  impossible,  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  might  be  abitrary  in  this  matter;  would  you  give  any 
appeal  against  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  upon  the  point  of  construction  ? 
—If  that  difllculty  were  felt  they  might  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who  are  all  very  eminent 
men. 

3061.  But  at  present,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  surveyor  as  to  the  construction  of  a  building,  is 
there  ? — None  whatever. 

3062.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  an  appeal 
in  those  cases  ? — I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the  adviser  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  my  profession  for  more  than  16  years,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  any  necessity  for  an  appeal. 

3063.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  requiring  this  construction  certificate  in 
all  cases  of  music  halls,  which  Mr.  Pownall  stated  were  so  numarously  attached  to 
public-houses ;  I  am  not  talking  of  the  larger  buildings,  concert  rooms  and  so  on, 
but  of  those  rooms  attached  to  public-houses  which  are  at  present  licensed  by 
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the  magistrates  for  music,  where  20  or  30  people  come  together  occasional!  v,    Mr.  6.  Vulliamy. 
would  you  require  the  same  constructive  certificate  with  regard  to  them  ? — ^If  — — 

there  were  any  gathering  together  of  over  50  people  there  should  be  a  certificate      *^  ^P"*  ^^^'^' 
of  construction  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

3064.  Are  you  aware  that  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  public-house  licenses 
in  this  way,  that  the  magistrates  are  very  jealous  of  allowing  any  number 
of  entrances  to  a  public-house,  and  that  consequently  the  regulations  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  might  lay  down  as  to  exits  for  a 
music  hall  would  at  once  take  away  the  license  from  the  public-house ;  but 
would  you  think  that  might  be  got  over  by  saying  that  where  only  a 
limited  number  were  supposed  to  be  assembled  together,  such  a  certificate  would 
not  be  required  ?— I  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty. 
I  am  aware  that  the  magistrates  do  not  advocate  many  openings  or  entrances 
into  public-houses. 

3065.  I  believe  tliere  was  some  attempt  made,  was  there  not,  in  1874  to  amend 
the  BuiWing  Act  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  Amended  Building  Act  proposed,  in 
which  a  great  deal  relating  to  this  subject  was  introduced. 

3066.  Did  that  Bill  ever  come  before  Parliament  ?- It  was  before  a  Com- 
mittee, but  it  never  was  made  law. 

3067.  It  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  r — ^Yes. 

3068.  That  Bill  contemplated  great  additional  powers  with  regard  to  security, 
did  it  not?— It  did;  the  width  of  stairs  and  lobbies,  corridors,  passages,  and 
means  of  ventilation,  and  so  on,  which  are  not  in  the  present  Building  Act ;  but 
these,  as  I  say,  never  became  law. 

3069.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the  reason  for  its  not  passing ; 
was  there  any  great  opposition  to  it  ? — Great  opposition  arose  from  the  building 
trade  and  other  manufacturers  in  a  large  way  of  business. 

3070.  The  building  trade  objected,  I  suppose,  to  greater  powers  being  given 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  over  their  business  ? — 1  think  that  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

307 1 .  At  the  same  time  you  would  represent  that  the  Board  have  not  lost 
sight  of  this  fact  of  construction,  inasmuch  as  they  did  in  1874  attempt  to  deal 
with  it? — They  did  very  strenuously. 

3072.  Supposing  this  power  were  given  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
were  made  the  authority,  have  you  thought  at  aU  whether  the  power  of  inspec- 
tion of  those  places  should  be  granted  to  the  department  ? — The  power  of  in- 
spection, I  suppose,  should  follow  as  a  necessary  course  to  the  officer  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works,  and  after  that,  if  necessary,  periodical  inspection 
by  the  district  surveyor  in  whose  district  the  building  was  erected. 

3073.  That  would  be  essential  for  the  sake  of  seeing  that  the  construction 
which  was  originally  sanctioned  was  not  in  any  way  altered  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  public?— To  see  that  it  was  all  carefully  carried  out  and  i>ot  altered. 

3074.  Would  you  give  power  to  the  Board  to  punish  with  police  penalties  any 
infringement  of  such  regulations,  or  would  you  leave  it  simply  with  the  power  of 
recommending  the  licensing  authority  to  suspend  the  license  for  the  future? — 
Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  suspend  the  license  for  the  future  until  the 
proprietors  acquiesced  in  what  we  required. 

3075.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  arising  from  the 
fact  of  there  being  two  authorities,  one  authority  vrishing  to  punish  and  the 
other  authority  taking  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  therefore  in  your 
not  being  able  to  enforce  in  any  vmy  the  conditions  which  you  had  made  neces- 
sary and  which  your  inspectors  reported  to  you  had  been  neglected? — There 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  that  way;  I  have  not  considered  how  that  might  be 
got  over. 

3076.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  got  over  by  making,  as  has  been  suggested  to 
the  Committee,  the  infringement  of  the  recommendatious  a  matter  on  which 
police  penalties  could  be  recovered  from  the  manager,  and  which  would  be  re- 
corded upon  his  license,  which  would  be  produced  against  him  when  he  applied 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the  justices  for  a  renewal  ? — I  think  the  suggestion 
of  recording  it  upon  the  license  is  a  very  good  one. 

3077.  I  think  that  some  witnesses  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  records  u[)on  the  license  the  autl)ority  might  ^o  to  the  length  of 
suspending  it ;  would  you  agree  with  that  suggestion  ?— I  think  that  would  be 
a  very  valuable  suggestion. 
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Mr.  G,  VulUamy.  3078.  In  that  way  tlie  Metropolitaa  Board  of  Works  would  gaia  a  means  of 
2-1  A^ri877  ©i^forcing  their  rules  wWdi  would  be  satisFactory  ? — I  think  so.  But  would  the 
Committee  allow  me  to  mentkni  that  the  penalty  under  the  old  Building  Act  of 
1844  was  a  very  severe  penalty  indeed;  it  was  that  for  using  a  buildio^  not 
properly  certified  the  offender  should  forfeit  a  um  not  exceeding  200  Z.  a  day. 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offfence. 

3079.  What  are  your  penalties  now  ? — I  really  do  not  know  that  we  have 
any. 

3080.  But  you  would  represent,  if  you  had  the  obligation  thrown  upo!i  yoa 
of  certifying  as  to  construction,  that  you  should  hare  some  power  of  enforciof^ 
the  maintenance  of  that  construction  after  the  license  had  been  granted  upon 
certtficate  ?— Quiie  so, 

3081.  I  suppose  there  is  another  advantage  which  you  would  put  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worlds  having  some  control  over  the  con- 
struction ;  that  is,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  at  prerenl  entrusted 
vrith  the  command  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  you  would  have  the  advantage  of 
Captain  Shaw's  assistance  and  advice  with  regard  to  the  Question  of  fire  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  ? — It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Captain  Shaw  on  any  occasion  on  which  we 
had  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  should  certahily  take  his  advice  if  the  building 
were  referred  to  me. 

3082.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  wish  to  place  before  the 
Committee  in  your  examination  in  chief? — I  would  only  wish  to  hand  in  a  list 
of  the  district  surveyors,  and  the  method  of  dividing  London  into  districts- 
{The  same  was  handed  in.) 

3083.  Those  gentlemen  are  as  you  have  described  them  each  entrusted  with  a 
particular  area  ? — Yes  ;  the  area  allotted  to  each  is  marked  on  the  side. 

3084.  And  all  buildii^  are  inspected  by  them  either  in  alteradcm  or  in  con- 
struction ? — Every  building  in  London. 

3085.  But  as  you  represent  the  Building  Act  does  not  go  feur  enough  to  give 
yoa  complete  power  to  lay  down  what  you  consider  full  regulatiuns  in  case  of 
fire  in  public  buildings? — It  wouki  be  very  much  better  if  the  Board  were 
supreme  instead  of  there  being  an  appeal  to  the  Board  only  in  case  of  difference 
of  opinion. 

3086.  Yon  would  represent  that  a  survey  by  the  Board  in  the  first  inatanee 
would  be  the  better  me<im,  because  one  plan  would  then  be  adopted  universally, 
and  you  could  ensure,  even  if  it  were  wrong,  that  it  would  be  only  one  wrong 
crochet  instead  of  a  number  1^  crochets  ? — Quite  so ;  you  would  not  have  63 
different  ideas  of  what  a  fire-proof  construction  is,  as  we  might  have  now.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  public  buildings,  of  course. 

3087.  You  would  not  propose  to  alter  the  power  of  the  Board  with  regard  ta 
private  buildings  r— Certainly  not,  only  vnth  regard  to  public  buildings. 

3088.  You  say  you  would  include  buildings  in  which  a  large  number  of 
people  congregate,  and  you  would  plaoe  a  limit  ou  the  number  as  to  which  yoa 
would  say  they  should  b^ve  a  right  to  be  protected,  as  far  as  their  numbers  are 
concerned  by  the  autlrority  } — Quite  so. 

3089.  Mr.  Onslow.']  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  with  r^acd  to  those  msw 
buildings  which  are  set  up  in  London.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  they  are 
now  building  so  very  high  that  the  pressure  01  water  supplied  is  not  sufficient  t» 
protect  the  upper  storeys  of  those  hoifses  in  case  of  fire;  is  there  any  limit  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  height  to  which  warehouses  or  other  houses  can  be  baik^ 
— Not  in  streets  whidi  are  over  50  feet  in  width. 

3090*  No  Mmit  whatever? — No  limit  whatever. 

309 1 .  Is  it  possible,  structurally  speakings  to  build  warehouses  and  storehouses 
even  higher  than  they  are  at  pnsent  r — Structurally  speaking,  if  you  make  the 
foundations  and  the  walls  strong  enough^  yon  nught  build  them  150  feet  hi^ 
For  instance,  there  is  a  hotel  to  be  hnilt  in  Northumbeiiand  Avenue,  near  the 
Strand ;  I  have  no  doubt  whatevar  that  that  building  will  be  carried  up  100  ftet. 

3092.  Of  course  in  order  e&ctually  to  proteet  the  top  story  of  each  a  building' 
from  fire,  the  pressure  of  water  would  reqai«e  to  be  v&iy  nmdi  larger  than  it  ia 
at  present,  would  it  not  I— I  do  not  think  that  any  of  Captain  Shaw's  apptianees 
would  reach  that  height. 

3093.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Do  I  understand  yoa  that  you  would  like  to  kifve  a 
regular  inspection  of  all  the  public  buildings  at  intervsds? — Certainly^ 

3094.  Wkcther 
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3094.  Wbeih^  alterations  were  needed  or  not  r — I  slioold  oertainly  wish  if  the  jfc.  G.  VyUUmy. 
Baud  were  to  be  the  authority,  that  diey  should  hare  the  power  of  inspecting  — : — 

all  public  buildings  at  any  time  they  choose  through  their  officers.  ^  *P"^  ^*77' 

3095.  You  hare  heard  the  eridence  with  regard  to  Exeter  Hall,  have  you 
not  ? — I  heard  it  imperfectly.  Mr.  Maberley  hardly  spoke  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  wliere  I  sat 

3096.  Mr.  Maberley  seemed  to  think  that  Exeter  Hall  was  very  safe,  but  other 
witnesses  seem  to  thiiidc  it  is  a  very  dangerous  plaoe ;  what  is  your  opinion  witli 
regard  to  it  ? — I  think  that  every  place  is  very  dangerous  wh^re  there  are  so 
few  exits ;  coming  straight  down  30  or  40  steps  into  the  street  in  case  of 
a  panic,  I  should  say  was  a  most  dang:eroiiis  thing ;  but  J  should  think  there 
is  a  mcnre  dangerous  places  that  is  St.  James's  HalU  and  the  Egyptian  Hall  stiil 
worse. 

3097.  Has  the  construction  of  these  buildings  ever  been  under  the  considera- 
tion oi  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?  —They  have  never  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  since  I  have  been  at  their 
office. 

3098.  I  thought  yon  stated  a  moment  ago  that  whenever  there  was  an  altera* 
tion  thev  were  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  district  surveyor,  who,  in  fact,  is  an 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  notice,  no  doubt,  has 
been  given  in  every  instance  to  the  district  surveyor,  but  it  did  not  come  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Words,  because  there  has  been  no  dispute  between 
the  district  surveyor  and  the  builder  as  10  how  the  alteration  or  the  building 
should  be  carried  out. 

3099.  Are  you  always  satisfied  with  the  district  surveyors' reports  ? —They 
do  not  report  to  us.  The  district  surveyor  calls  npon  the  builder  to  do  such  and 
such  things;  then,  if  he  will  not  do  it,  they  come  to  the  Board. 

3100.  Do  I  understand  that  the  district  surveyor  is  practically  omnipotent  ? 
—He  is ;  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  public  buildings,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
should  be  under  the  Board  itself,  and  go  to  the  district  surveyor  after  the 
Board  had  certified  to  the  plans. 

3401.  Would  not  it  be  competent  for  you,  in  the  case  of  such  a  building  as 
Exeter  Hall  or  St.  James  s  Hall,  to  say  to  the  district  surveyor.  Now  before  you 
give  your  consent  to  any  alteration,  we  wish  ourselves  to  be  consulted  ? — That 
would  be  irregular. 

3102.  But  you  are  the  masters  of  the  surveyors,  are  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  the 
matter  may  never  come  before  our  consideration  at  all.  If  an  alteration  is  going 
to  be  made  in  St.  James's  Hall,  the  builder  is  bound  to  give  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor 48  hours'  notice  of  the  alterations  he  intends  to  make ;  the  works  are  then 
proceeded  with,  and  if  the  district  surveyor  is  satisfied  that  the  works  are  right 
as  regards  oonstructioo,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  ttiey  are  carried  on  and 
are  certified,  he  gets  his  fee,  and  we  never  hear  anything  at  all  about  it, 
except  seeing  the  tabulated  form  of  fees,  which  I  find  in  my  office,  which  shows 
that  the  district  surveyor  has  received  some  fees  on  account  of  Exeter  Hall. 

3103.  You  think  that  the  safety  of  the  public  in  such  buildings  as  Exeter 
Hall  and  St  James's  Hall  is  really  dependent  upon  the  district  surveyor  ? — ^It  is 
now. 

3104.  Do  you  think  that  is  aright  state  of  things? — No,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  propose  that  the  Board  should  be  the  first  authority.  The  Board  has  the 
power  of  consulting  Captain  Shaw  and  any  other  authority  they  like,  and,  after 
hearing  everything,  they  can  determine  what  is  best  to  do  and  give  their  certi- 
ficate, and  then  they  could  hand  the  matter  over  to  the  district  surveyor  to  see 
the  works  carried  out.  In  my  judgment  yon  have  struck  the  weak  point 
exactly  about  the  district  surveyor. 

3105.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  altogether  an  impossible  thing  to  square  the 
district  surveyor,  would  it  ? — They  are  such  honourable  men  that  I  do  not  think 
anybody  couki  square  theuL  1  know  them  all ;  they  are  selected  from  the  ilite 
of  the  profession. 

3106.  Do  I  undtestaad  that  any  and  every  building  in  the  City  is  required  to 
be  certified  by  the  district  surveyors  appointed  by  you  ? — Exactly  so ;  they  are 
mil  af^Nunted  by  the  Board. 

3107.  The  City  has  no  independent  authority  in  the  matter? — ^No  inde* 
pendent  authority  as  regards  the  Buildmg  A^t,  exce^^t  as  to  surveying  dangerous 
ttcnofcoiM. 
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Sir.G.VulUamff.       3108.  'Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.]    I  understand  you  would  propose  not  only  to 
.  —  g         license  the  building  on  its  erection,  but  to  give  the  power  to  the  district 
23    pn  J  77.     gyjyeyQj.  to  Inspcct  ffom  time  to  time  ? — I  would. 

3109.  Would  that  be  with  regard  to  the  constructive  part  of  it  or  with 
regard  to  the  swinging  of  the  doors,  or  chairs  in  the  gangways,  and  the  proper 
covering  of  lights? — The  doors  swinging  the  right  way  I  should  think  part  of 
the  district  surveyor's  or  the  inspector's  duty,  but  putting  chairs  in  gangways 
IS  a  little  matter  which  I  should  hardly  think  he  could  have  control  over, 
because  that  could  be  done  when  his  back  was  turned. 

31 10.  Would  it  not  result  in  this,  that  you  would  have  the  double  expense  of 
two  different  departments  ? — If  you  were  going  to  erect  a  building  you  would 
give  notice  to  the  district  surveyor,  and  you  would  pay  him  his  fees  for  looking 
after  it. 

3111.  That  would  remove  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's office,  so  that  his  surveyor  would  only  have  to  look  after  the  lights  ? — ^The 
lights,  dre^es,  and  the  morale  of  the  thing. 

3112.  Would  you  consider  a  proper  supply  of  hydrants  and  water  to  a  theatre 
or  a  hall  like  Exeter  Hall  a  part  of  your  duty  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  should. 

3113.  Do  you  think  that  Exeter  Hall  is  now  properly  provided,  without 
hydrants  or  any  water  supply  ?— I  think  it  is  most  insufficiently  supplied. 

3114.  Sir  James  M'GareUHogg.\  With  regard  to  the  Building  Act,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  found  several  things  which  required  correction?— 
Yes. 

3115.  Amongst  these  did  we  not  have  to  consider  the  question  of  fire-resisting 
materials ;  was  not  that  one  of  the  matters  bronght  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  by  Parliament? — Yes. 

31 16.  And  beside  the  fire-resisting  materials  there  was  another  schedule  about 
fire*resisting  buildings,  fire-resisting  doors,  and  communications  between 
buildings;  those  were  all  in  the  Bill  brought  in  by  me  in  1874 ? — ^Yes. 

3117.  Then  there  was  the  minimum  thickness  of  walls,  the  height,  and  con- 
struction of  buildings  generally  ? — Yes.   • 

3118.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  you  have  been  asked  about,  namely, 
the  district  surveyor,  we  found  that  there  was  a  certain  anomaly  in  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  Board  was  anxious  to  remove  that  anomaly  and  to  make  thffli 
more  officers  of  the  Board  ?— Just  so. 

31 19.  If  that  had  been  so,  it  would  have  been  conducive  to  the  public  interest, 
would  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

31 20.  Having  been  the  architect  of  the  Board  for  16  years,  you  know  what  the 
duties  of  the  district  surveyors  are  ? — I  do. 

3121.  Do  you  think  •that  they  are  so  overworked  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  supervise  the  construction  of  music  balls  and  theatres? — I  do  not  think  th^ 
are  overworked.  • 

3122.  You  think  they  would  be  too  glad  to  have  the  buildings  to  look  after? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

3123.  From  what  you  know  of  the  district  surveyors,  and  the  examination 
they  have  undergone,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  selected,  do  you  con- 
sider that  they  are  thoroughly  competent  to  look  after  the  construction  of 
theatres  and  buildings  of  all  kinds  r — I  think  a  district  surveyor  (having  been 
an  examiner  of  them  for  the  Institute  of  British  Architects),  it  he  can  pass  that 
examination  as  an  architect,  could  rebuild  St.  Pauls,  or  do  any  difficult  thing 
which  you  could  put  before  him. 

3124.  Sir  Henrjf  Peek.\  Were  you  the  father  of  the  Bill? — Our  chairman 
brought  it  in,  but  I  helped  to  frame  it. 

31 25.  Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  district  surveyors 
would  require  some  further  special  knowledge  beyond  what  they  possess  as  archi- 
tects, having  passed  that  examination  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  and  examin- 
ing into  theatres  and  public  buildings  ? — Certainly  not ;  I  assert,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that  any  gentleman  who  has  gone  through  the  examination 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  ought  to  be  perfectly  cdmpetent  to  rebuild 
St.  PauVs. 

3126.  I  believe  this  Bill  vihich  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  not  passed  because  the 
trades  of  the  metropolis  considered  that  the  provisions  were  too  stringent,  and 
that  is  the  reason  they  opposed  it  before  the  House  ? — i  think,  if  I  remember 
nghtly,  it  was  upset  principally  by  the  building  trade ;  some  of  the  enactments 
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there  are  very  special  indeed  in  keeping  them  from  stowing  timber  in  the  streets,    ^^^'  ^'  ^^Uiamjff. 
which  is  at  the  present  time  done  in  a  very  dangerous  way,  and  such  other  matters.      23  April  1877. 

3127.  My  object  was  to  show  that  we  were  fully  alive  to  all  the  difficulties  o( 
the  case,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  to  try  and  obviate  them  ? — Yes. 

3128.  Then  as  regards  the  reporting;  supposing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  should  go  and  supervise  the  construction  of  those  buildings,  do  you 
tbink  there  will  he  any  difficulty  whatever  iu  seeing  that  the  buildings  were  of  a 
safe  construction,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  work  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as 
regards  the  performance  at  the  theatres,  and  the  lights  and  dresses,  and  all  those 
things? — There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  whatever;  the  Board  should  rt-port 
as  to  the  safety  of  the  public  as  regards  the  construction  and  fire«  and  the  hydrants, 
and  fire-hose,  and  let  the  Lord  Chamberlain  have  the  rest  of  the  matter  in  his 
hands. 

3129.  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  Criterion,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  in  communication,  and  the  matter 
was  satisfactorily  settled  without  any  difficulty? — Yes,  it  was. 

3130.  My  honourable  friend  asked  you  with  regard  to  the  new  buildings 
which  will  probably  be  built  in  the  Northumberland  Avenue ;  I  think  the  height 
and  thickness  of  the  walls  were  among  the  matters  specially  mentioned  in  this 
Bill  ?— They  were  specially  mentioned. 

3131.  And  I  think  another  was  about  the  party  walls,  and  with  regard  to 
the  thickness  of  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  ?— We  tried  to  improve  upon 
that,  but  unfortunately  the  Bill  never  became  law,  so  we  remained  where  we 
were. 

3132.  I  presume  you  can  say  that  it  would  be  much  less  expense  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  carry  it  out,  than  if  a  fresh  Government 
department  were  established  for  the  purpose  ? — It  would  cost  nobody  anything 
except  those  who  are  building,  because  they  would  pay  the  district  surveyor 
the  fee  as  they  do  now.  When  the  Reform  Club  was  built,  the  district 
surveyor  was  paid  his  fee  of  10  guineas,  and  he  had  to  supervise  the  whole  of  it. 

3133.  Mr.  Hayter!]  By  whom  are  the  music  halls  now  inspected  with  regard 
to  their  safety  from  fire?— I  do  not  think  they  come  under  any  body  *8  notice 
except  they  make  an  alteration,  and  call  in  a  district  surveyor.  Then  the 
district  surveyor,  if  he  does  his  duty,  would  insist,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  that  a 
certain  security  shall  be  added  to  the  building,  but  if  they  are  not  altered  or 
added  to,  they  may  remain  for  ever  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  opened. 

3134.  When  they  obtain  their  license,  are  they  not  inspected  by  any  sur- 
veyor >— I  have  no  knowledge  how  that  is  done,  but  if  the  district  surveyor 
can  find  them  making  alterations,  be  would  say,  I  must  have  these  passages 
which  you  wish  to  alter  all  made  fire-proof.  I  can  give  you  an  account  of  wiiat 
took  place  lately  in  Lambeth.  The  Lambeth  Baths  in  the  Westminster «road 
are  used  in  the  summer-time  as  swimming-baths,  and  in  the  winter  time  as  a 

Elace  for  political  and  other  meetings ;  an  additional  access  was  required  to  those 
aths  and  meeting-rooms,  and  the  owner  bought  a  house  in  the  Westminster-road 
to  pull  down  and  rebuild  for  the  purpose ;  he  made  an  alteration,  and  left  the 
approach  through  this  house  as  just  an  ordinary  approach  made  of  wood 
covered  with  plaister.  The  district  surveyor  brought  the  owner  up,  and  said. 
This  is  an  approach  to  a  public  building ;  you  must  have  it  fire-proof,  and  he 
said  he  Vould  not.  1  wentdo^^n  and  inspected  it,  and  insisted  upon  its  being 
made  fire-proof,  and  I  had  it  all  made  fire-proof,  brick  walls  and  arches,  and  stone 
floor,  and  so  on,  whereas  before  that  it  was  all  left  in  wood. 

3>35-  Those  precautions  apply  to  all  public  buildings  when  they  are  being 
alter^  ? — Yes  ;  when  the  district  surveyor  is  called,  he  says,  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  unless  you  make  those  alterations  fire-proof;  otherwise  they  might 
remain  for  ever  as  they  were. 

3136*  Are  other  buildings,  not  being  music  halls  or  theatres,  inspected 
in  any  vray  ? — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  beyond  the  district  sur- 
veyors. 

3137.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  older  theatres,  as  we  have  evidence 
to  prove,  cannot  be  altered  in  a  way  to  make  them  thoroughly  secure  without 
rebuilding? — 1  daresay  that  is  the  case  in  many  of  them. 

3138.  You  would  not  give  a  compulsory  power  to  the  officers  of  tlie  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  pull  ihem  down  ?— No ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  salutary 
eflfect ;  if  when  they  make  an  alteration  they  are  called  upon  to  make  a  fire- 
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ih.G.  VulKam^.    proof  construction  inatead  of  an  inflammaUe  one;   that  is  the  utmoat  we 

-3.  pn     77-  3139.  I  was  speaking  radier  wiA  regard  to  exits  and  the  width  of  passages; 

you  say  they  could  not  do  that  in  some  of  the  old  theatres  without  making  a  grait 
structural  change  f — In  the  old  theatres  like  Drury  Lane,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  alter  them  in  any  way. 

3140.  Chairman.^  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  are  aware  of  what  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Villiers,  of  the  Canterbury  Hall,  that  magistrates  do  inspect  with  regard  to 
new  buildings  which  apply  for  music-hall  licenses  under  the  new  Act  ? — I  was 
not  aware  of  it  until  I  Iieard  him  say  so* 

3141.  The  magistrates  inspect  really  on  the  granting  of  the  license  for  wines 
and  spirits  T — So  I  understand  from  him. 

3142.  In  that  way  under  new  licenses  they  have  a  certain  power  of  inspection? 
—Yes. 

3143.  But  a  more  satisfactory  one  would  be  the  one  you  have  suggested? 
^-It  would  cost  nothing,  and  we  have  a  competent  staff  ready ;  that  is  the  great 
advantage. 
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Thursday,  26fA  April  1877* 


M£MB£RS   PBESENT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Hardcastl^. 

Mr«  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sh-  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Sir  Andrew  Ltisk. 

Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek.        , 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 


Sib  henry  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 


3144.  Chairman.']  I  believe  that  for  many  years  you  were  connected  with    Mr.  T.  Mitchell 
the  Exeter  Hall  Concerts? — I  have  been  so  for  many  years.  — 7- 

3145.  And  being  so  connected,    you  are  able  to  tell  the   Committee  from      ^^  ^P"*  ^*77- 
opecience  what  the  conditions  of  that  building  are  with  respect  to  the  protec- 

tioa  of  the  public  against  fire? — I  am. 

3146.  You  were^  I  think,  for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  and  one  of  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society?— For  many 
years. 

3147^  Speaking  for  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of  life  in  case  of  alarms 
by  fire,  do  you  tlunk  that  the  existing  means  of  escape  in  case  such  an  alarm 
arose  are  sufficient  in  Exeter  Hall  ? — I  think  there  is  no  building  in  London 
where  a  large  audience  assembles  which  is  so  badly  constructed  as  regards 
exit  or  entrance  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  or  any  other  panic. 

3148.  We  had  it  stated  I  think  the  other  day  in  Committee  by  the  architect 
to  the  company  which  at  present  bold  Exeter  Hall,  that  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal entrances,  one  leading  from  the  Strand  by  a  long  corridor,  and  three 
staircases  up  to  the  concert-room,  and  another  which  led  out  into  Exeter^street, 
with  a  small  doorway  out  of  a  10-foot  passage.  Those  I  believe  are  the  only 
present  means  of  exit  ? — Those  are  the  only  present  means  of  exit*  There  were 
many  answers  given  10  honourable  Members  of  the  Committee  by  the  witness 
whidi  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  agree  with,  from  my  long  experience  of  over 
40  year^,  during  which  time  I  have  been  a  mea;iber  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  and  taken  a  very  active  part  in  seating  the  audience,  as  occasionally 
lionorary  superintendent  of  the  stewards. 

3149.  Perhaps  before  we  go  into  that  matter  I  ouglit  to  ask  you  are  you  any 
longer  connected  with  Exeter  Hall? — I  am. 

3150.  You  at  present  hold  an  office  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  do.  I  am 
also  connected  honorarily  with  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  upon  which  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

3151.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  office  it  is  you  hold  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — I  have  charge  of  the  documents  in  the  Committee  Office,  under 
the  principal  Clerk,  and  I  am  also  an  officer  under  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  occa^ 
monally.  ' 

3152.  You  do  nol.  speak  from  any  practically  engineering  experience  with 
regard  to  construction,  but  simply  from  a  knowledge  acquired  during  40  years 
of  seating  people  in  this  concert-hall,  and  the  means  which  have  been  and  are 
still  available  for  exit  from  that  Hall? — I  cannot  speak  professionally  as  regai-ds 
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Mr,  T.  MitchelL    the  construction  of  the  Hall,  but  merely  as  regards  the  seating  of  the  audience 
26  A    1  8*7        attending  those  concerts  for  so  many  years,  and  having  always  felt  the  slender 
P"  1  77«     means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire,  or  an  alarm. 

3153.  Have  you,  as  one  of  the  directors  on  the  Committee  there,  ever  repre- 
sented your  anxiety  and  fears  on  this  point  to  the  other  members  ? — When  I  was 
serving  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  concerts,  I  mentioned  the  slender  means  of 
exit;  I  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  door  or  an  exit  made  from  the 
chamber  itself,  into  the  northern  end  of  Exeter-street.  I  beg  to  produce  a  plan 
of  the  Hall,  and  to  show  where  I  propose  that  the  doorway  should  be  made. 
{The  Witness  explained  kis  Plan  to  the  Committee.) 

3154.  I  understand  that  this  plan  shows  what  was  put  before  the  Committee 
the  other  day,  that  there  is  one  principal  entrance  from  the  Strand  to  the 
chamber  where  the  audience  are,  and  that  there  are  four  entrances,  two  for  the 
orchestra,  and  two  for  the  reserved  seats,  which  deliver  into  the  ground  plan  of 
the  building ;  there  are  two  other  exits  by  staircases  leading  from  the  gallery  on 
the  western  side  of  the  audience  chamber,  which  by  circuitous  passages  and 
staircases  deliver  the  audience  from  the  west  door,  which  opens  upon  Exeter- 
street  ? — Precisely. 

3155.  Your  suggestion  that  an  additional  door  should  give  facilities  for  the 
audience  to  go  out  is,  that  it  should  be  a  door,  not  in  the  west  front  in  Exeter* 
street,  but  in  the  north  part  of  Exeter-street,  where  Exeter-street  turns  to  the 
north,  and  that  it  should  be  a  door  leading  by  a  staircase  from  the  chamber  on 
the  north  side  of  the  audience  part  ? — Yes,  that  was  my  suggestion.  I  think 
that  an  entrance  from  the  Hall,  delivering  into  the  western  part  of  Exeter-street, 
would  be  impracticable ;  but  the  entrance  you  allude  to  from  the  chamber  itself, 
which  is  more  than  20  feet  above  the  basement  of  the  building,  would  deliver  an 
audience  direct  into  Exeter-street. 

315^'  I  suppose  you  represented  that  to  your  committee  on  account  of  your 
feeling  that  those  existing  passages,  of  which  there  are  four  for  the  re.*»erved  seats, 
and  two  for  the  gallery,  and  the  western  exit  are  so  narrow,  a<^  to  be  practically 
useless  on  account  of  the  block  of  the  audience,  in  case  of  any  panic  or  alarm  ? 
— That  was  a  reason,  and  also  I  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  available  for 
the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  ;  there  were  two  reasons  I  gave  for 
making  a  doorway  from  the  Hall  into  Exeter-street. 

3157.  But  do  you  think,  looking  at  those  existing  modes  of  exit,  that  in  case 
a  panic  occurred  the  present  passages,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the  one 
leading  into  the  Strand,  would  be  really  available  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

3518.  They  would,  from  their  narrowness,  be  blocked  almost  instantly?— 
They  would  be  blocked  almost  in  two  minutes.  If  the  Committee  will  allow 
me,  I  will  give  them  an  instance  of  the  danger  I  apprehended  some  years  ago, 
when  a  fire  took  place  at  Savoy-street,  during  the  performance  of  one  of  our 
concerts. 

3159.  Savoy-street  is  very  close  to  Exeter-street,  is  it  not? — Savoy-street  is 
within  80  y^rds  of  the  Hall  itself.  The  fire  occurred  at  a  large  printing  esta- 
blishment owned  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  King.  My  recollection  is  very 
vivid  with  regard  to  that ;  the  establishment  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  fire 
took  place  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  we  had  an  audience  assembled  in 
the  Hall  as  great  as  we  usually  have;  there  were,  I  think,  upwards  of  2,000 
audience,  and  more  than  700  in  the  orchestra.  I  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the 
people  on  that  night. 

3160.  Did  you  take  any  steps  then  to  prevent  this  alarm  of  fire  reaching  the 
knowledge  of  the  audience  ? — I  did,  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
We  gave  orders  that  no  person  should  he  allowed  to  enter  the  Hall  under  any 
circumstances,  and  allowed  people  to  go  out,  which  fortunately  they  carried 
into  effect.  The  concert  was  over  at  a  quarter  past  10,  and  by  that  means  we 
kept  the  audience  in  a  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  a  fire  so  contiguous  to 
the  building.  They  knew  nothing  of  it  until  they  came  out,  but  the  whole  of 
that  time  I  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm  for  the  fete  of  the  audience  in 
that  cramped,  confined  building. 

3161.  What  is  the  average  number  of  concerts  that  there  are  at  night  as 
compared  with  those  that  are  given  in  the  day.  Are  they  frequently  held  at 
night? — Our  concerts  are  always  held  at  night;  the  average  number  we 
give  in  the  season  is  from  11  to  13,  and  they  are  always  given  at  night. 

3162.  You 
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3162.  You  stated  that  this  was  an  instance  in  which  a  fire  happened  some  80    Mr.  T.  Mitchel 
yards  off,  but  Savoy-street  is  by  no  means  the  nearest  point  01  danger  to  the      ueApriTiS??, 
Hall  itself.     I  suppose  a  fire  occurring  in  Exeter-street  would  be  infinitely  more 
ilangerous  to  the  Hall,  and  would  therefore  render  it  more  difficult  to  control 

the  audience,  or  even  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  it  was  got  under? — 
The  northern  side  of  Exeter-street  is  extremely  narrow ;  it  is  narrower  than 
half  the  width  of  the  Strand,  so  that  honourable  Members  can  imagine  the  close 
proximity  of  buildings  liable  to  fire  among  which  the  Hall  is  situated  ;  there  is 
a  lai^e  printing  establishment  there,  and  if  a  fire  were  to  take  place  all  the 
windows  look  over  that  portion  of  the  Hall,  but  there  are  no  windows  facing  the 
Strand,  which  I  think  was  one  of  the  means  of  the  audience  being  so  ignorant 
of  the  fire  in  Savoy-street,  but  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hall  there  are 
windows,  and  if  a  fire  took  place  in  one  of  these  establishments  nothing  could 
prevent  the  people  seeing  the  reflection,  hence  a  panic. 

3163.  A  panic  would  arise  at  once  on  the  people  seeing  the  reflection  of  the 
fire  ? — Yes,  the  space  between  those  factories  and  the  places  of  business  and  the 
Hall  is  extremely  narrow.  About  six  or  seven  years  since,  I  daresay,  honourable 
Members  may  remember  a  fire  took  place  immediately  in  the  Strand,  at  Rim- 
mel's  manufactory,  at  the  comer  of  Oakley -street,  which  took  place  at  night, 
but  fortunately  not  during  one  of  our  concerts,  or  we  should  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  our  audience  being  acquainted  with  it.  I  mention  that 
to  show  that  something  should  be  done  to  give  a  further  means  of  exit. 

3164.  All  you  wish  to  place  before  the  C!ommittee  is  that  having  this  number 
of  years*  experience  of  the  danger  the  public  are  in  from  a  panic  or  an  alarm  of 
fire  there,  something  should  be  done  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  public  in  such 
^  building? — Yes. 

3165.  I  understood  you  in  one  of  your  first  answers  to  say  that  you  held  also 
an  honorary  appointment  at  the  Albert  Hall  Concerts  ? — Yes. 

31C6.  Has  the  question  of  safety  with  regard  to  the  Albert  Hall  been  better 
considered  than  it  has  with  regard  to  Exeter  Hall  ? — From  long  experience  in 
large  audiences,  having  devoteid  nearly  the  whole  of  my  spare  time  in  an  hooorary 
capacity  to  music,  and  whenever  music  is  brought  forward  having  taken  a  great 
interest  in  it,  I  was  consequently  asked  to  take  honorary  duty  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  To  compare  the  Royal  Albert  Hdl  and  its  means  of  exit  with  Exeter  Hall, 
iarge  audiences  being  assembled  in  both  places,  is  impossible.  I  think  the  Albert 
Hall  is  the  most  admirably  constructed  place  in  the  world.  My  duties  are 
honorary,  therefore  I  have  no  interest  in  giving  anything  but  an  unbiassed 
opinion. 

3167.  That  being  a  circular  building,  the  exits  are  very  numerous,  are  they 
4iot  ^ — I  will  state  the  number  of  exits  and  the  number  of  people  the  Albert 
Hall  will  contain,  if  the  Committee  will  allow  me. 

3168.  Will  you  first  state  the  number  of  people  which  the  Albert  Hall  holds  ? 
—There  were  last  Good  Friday  at  one  of  our  performances  of  the  "  Messiah  " 
between  8,000  and  9,000  people  assembled  in  the  Hall,  exclusive  of  the 
orchestra;  there  were  4,551  tickets  issued  for  the  gallery  alone ;  there  are  seven 
^ngways  leading  out  of  the  amphitheatre. 

3169.  How  many  exits  are  there  from  the  gallery  for  the  audience  of  which 
you  have  given  the  number  ? — There  are  four  staircases  communicating  from 
the  gallery,  and  from  the  main  building  into  the  street  there  are  22  exits,  and 
each  of  those  exits  is  more  than  five  feet  wide. 

3170.  And  those  exits  all  lead  by  direct  passages  firom  different  parts  of  the 
auditorium  ? — Yes.  As  an  illustration,  I  beg  to  mention  to  the  Committee  that 
in  addition  to  the  seven  gangways  from  the  amphitheatre,  there  are  means  of 
access  to  the  amphitheatre  from  the  arena  as  well  as  the  corridors  in  the  arena 
below ;  those  gangways  are  about  4  feet  6  inches  wide  ;  each  doorway  leading 
^om  the  gangways  to  the  amphitheatre  is  at  least  7  feet  wide. 

3171.  They  all  increase  outwards  in  width  ?  —Yes. 

3 1 72.  That  is,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  having  a  circular  form  that  you  get 
^the  greatest  vddth  outsider— Yes;  then  there  are  corridors  with  swing  doors  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  22  exits  into  the  main  street. 

3173.  So  that  practically,  there,  from  its  construction,  a  block  is  not  nearly  so 
likely  to  occur  as  under  the  circumstances  you  have  mentioned  at  Exeter  Hall  r 
— I  have  felt  the  greatest  alarm  at  our  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  but  I  have 
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Mr.  T.  muMl    always  felt  the  greatest  securit}^  at  the  Royal  Alb^t  Hall.     On  the  roof  of  the 
20  /\prnT877.      building  over  tbe  picture  gallery  there  are  15  tanks,  each  containing  1,400 
gallons  of  water. 

31 74.  Is  llie  method  which  you  have  suggested  the  only  one  which  could  be 
adopted  at  Exeter  Hall  for  giving  increased  security  ? — The  two  narrow  doors 
going  under  the  orchestra  from  the  large  hail  at  Exeter  Hall  should  be  done 
away  with  in  some  way,  or  widened ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  widen  tliose  door- 
ways. 

3175.  What  is  the  width  of  the  passages  beyond  the  doorways? — ^The  door- 
ways open  to  a  width  of  about  10  feet. 

3176.  Then,  practically,  if  the  doorways  were  done  away  with,  w  made  of  tlic 
same  width  as  the  passage,  that  block  would  not  arise  that  you  are  afraid  of  ? — 
It  would  afford  a  greater  means  of  exit  certainly. 

3177.  Were  your  su^estions  evermore  than  considered;  was  any  attempt 
ever  made  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  ?— I  think  not.  Our  late  president,  Mr. 
Harrison,  was  a  director  of  the  society  and  a  shareholder :  and  my  late  friend 
Mr.  Bowley  and  other  direx^tors  were  also  shareholders;  the  expense  might 
have  operated  on  their  minds ;  it  was  never  stated  that  that  W€ts  the  reason, 
but  it  has  never  been  gone  into. 

3178.  There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  add  to  the  present  mewis  of  exit?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  means  that  have  been  taken  to  make  that  exit  that  I  have 
represented. 

3]  79.  I  wished  to  ask  you  if  you  thought  tbe  water  appliances  for  extinguish-- 
ing  fire  which  exist  at  Exeter  Hall  are  satisfactory  ? — I  have  always  understood 
that  they  have  nothing  more  than  buckets  there. 

3180.  As  we  were  told  the  other  day,  they  are  dependent  upon  a  tank  or 
reservoir,  or  whatever  they  call  it  in  the  building,  with  a  row  of  buckets,  for  the 
extinction  of  any  fire  which  may  occur  ? — I  have  asked  what  means  there  were 
for  extinguishing  fire,  and  those  are  the  means  which  I  have  been  told  by  the 
ball-keeper  that  they  have. 

3181.  Were  you  aware,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  hall-keeper  was 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  means  of  extinguishing  fire,  in  case  of  need  r — 
He  is  the  person  I  should  go  to  in  case  of  accident.  He  has  the  keys  of  every 
door  in  the  building. 

3182.  Supposing  a  fire  occurred,  and  there  was  excitement  among  the 
audience  in  the  building  and  difficulties  arose,  would  the  porter  in  charge  of 
the  keys  be  able  to  get  to  the  appliances  through  tbe  crowd  ? — I  should  very 
much  doubt  it,  but  there  would  be  such  a  rush  down  that  staircase  that  it  would 
be  impossible. 

3183.  Therefore,  practically,  the  appliances  being  left  in  the  charge  of  a  man 
in  his  position  would  be  almost  useless  r — It  is  very  injudicious  indeed. 

3184.  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  in  the  evidentie  of  the  laijt  vrttness  ? — I  am  very  unwilling  to  contradict 
a  vritnees  who  has  been  examined  before  a  Committee  of  this.  House»  but  I 
should  mention  one  fact.  If  I  remember  rightly  die  witness  stated  tbe  number 
of  steps  leading  from  the  Strand  main  entrance  to  the  Hall  itself  (which 
is  a  very  important  fact)  as  34.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  60 
steps,  which  I  have  always  considered  a  most  dangerous  thin^  in  tbe  way  of 
exit. 

3185.  That  is  the  Strand  staircase?  —  The  staircase  leading  from  the 
Strand. 

3186.  The  veidth  of  that  staircase  1  think  he  stated  was  about  5  feet  6  inches 
or  6  feet  r— I  think  it  is  more  than  that.  I  think  the  main  staircase  is  more. 
It  ascends  from  the  Strand  by  two  small  staircases  of  13  or  14  steps,  and  then 
a  narrow  landing  merging  into  one  main  staircase  into  the  Hall.  I  appre- 
hend that  those  small  staircases  or  steps  would  be  about  5  feet  6  inches 
wide. 

3 1 87.  There  you  have  evidently  in  that  staircase  the  very  construction  which 
is  objected  to,  that  is,  a  wider  one  diminishing  into  a  narrower  staircase,  and 
therefore  the  probability  of  a  block  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  narrowes  part  of 
the  staircase  ? — Precisely.  I'hen  in  answer  to  an  honourable  Member,  I  think 
at  Question  2992,  when  he  was  asked,  "  Do  all  your  doors  open  outwards  or  in- 
wards ?  "  he  replied,  "  They  open  both  ways."     I  think  the  witness  intended  to 
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allude  to  the  swinging  doors  when  he  said  they  opened  both  ways.     Inside  the    M-  T.  MUcheU. 
main  entrance  there  are  two  swinging:  doors  to  which  I  think  the  witness       - 
allnded,  but  the  main  doors  open  inwards  upon  those  swing  doors-  ^      ^^  "* 

31 8S.  What  I  would  ask  npon  that  is  this  :  the  main  doors  are  the  doors  on 
to  the  rfxeet,  are  they  not  r — ^Ye?. 

3189.  Are  those  doors,  when  any  concert  is  going  on,  kept  permanently 
fastened  open  ? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

3190.  Therefore  that  difficulty  does  not  really  arise,  and  the  first  obstruction 
is  practically  a  swinging  door  which  does  go  both  ways  ? — ^That  is  so. 

3191.  Are  those  all  the  points  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ?  —I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  ;  an  entrance  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Hall  would  be 
the  principal  object  I  have  in  view. 

3192^  What  you  would  place  before  the  Committe  is  that  it  would  diminish 
the  pressure  before  those  existing  entrances,  if  as  has  been  suggested  by  you  to 
the  committee  of  the  Hall  an  additional  staircase  and  this  additional  door  were 
made? — Yes;  which  would  of  course  obviate  the  necessity  of  making  an 
entrance  from  a  portion  of  the  building  which  an  honourable  Member  suggested, 
namely,  in  the  basement,  through  the  porter's  room. 

3193.  Is  that  entrance  made  through  the  porter's  room  the  same  as  Mr. 
Maberley  stated  to  the  Committee  was  occasionally  used,  namely,  a  window 
turned  into  a  mode  of  exit  ? — No ;  that  is  upon  the  side  of  Exeter-street. 

3194.  With  regard  to  that,  do  you  think  that  it  woiUd  give  greater  facilities 
for  the  people  getting  away  from  the  Hall,  if  a  practical  door  were  n^de  instead 
of  that  window  ? — That  window  is  converted  into  a  door  when  concerts  are 
on. 

319^.  Is  that  always  used  as  an  exit? — It  is  always  used  as  an  exit  when  the 
concerts  are  over. 

3196.  It  is  always  available  at  present? — Yes,  it  is  close  to  the  present  main 
entrance. 

3197.  Mr.  Onslow^  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  any  other  mu^ic 
hall  in  London  besides  Exeter  Hall  and  Albert  Hall  ? — I  have  been  at  all  the 
musical  festivals  throughout  England  and  most  parts  of  Wales* 

3198.  Have  you  ever  had  a  musical  festival  or  concert  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
in  Kccadilly  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

3199.  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  the  architect  of  Exeter 
Hall,  that  the  construction  of  the  Hall  itself  is  very  good,  quoad  fire  ;  is  that 
your  opinion  ?— I  think  the  construction  is  very  sound  and  very  substantial,  but 
there  are  offices  under  the  Hall  itself  let  out  to  various  societies. 

3200.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant  who  has  his 
offices  there? — ^The  wine  merchant's  offices  are  cellars  principally  ;  I  think  they 
have  an  office  above  their  cellars,  but  under  the  main  body  of  the  Hall  there  are 
a  number  of  offices  let  out  to  various  societies. 

3201.  What  do  you  mean  by  societies? — I  cannot  remember  the  names  of  all 
the  societies  ;  the  Strangers'  Friend  Society  is  one,  and  that  I  think  gives  an 
additional  chance  of  a  fire  occurring. 

3202.  May  I  ask  you  to  whom  you  mentioned  your  fear  regarding  fire  ? — I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Committee  of  Directors,  of  whom  I  formed  one ;  it  arose  partly 
from  the  desire  for  another  entrance  to  be  used  by  members  of  the  society  and 
their  friends,  apart  from  the  general  public. 

3203.  Have  the  committee  done  nothing  at  all  to  meet  your  views  ? — ^There 
has  been  nothing  done  in  that  way. 

3204.  Has  nothing  been  done  because  the  committee  thought  the  build- 
ing safe  ? — I  should  be  sorry  to  say  they  thought  it  safe ;  nobody  could  think  it 
safe. 

3205.  Want  of  funds  then,  perhaps,  was  the  cause?— Probably  the  expense 
that  would  be  occasioned  was  considered ;  some  of  the  directors  were  share- 
holders, and  it  is  possible  that  they  considered  expense  as  one  reason. 

3206.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  cost  of  the  suggestions  which  you 
placed  before  the  committee  if  they  were  carried  but? — I  have  not,  but  the 
expense  would  be  proportionately  very  small ;  merely  a  staircase  cut  through 
the  wall  similar  to  the  Strand  entrance.  Of  course  you  would  be  obliged  to 
have  the  same  descent  and  the  same  number  of  steps. 
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Mr.  71  Mitchen.       5207.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  carry  out  your  suggestions? 
20  April  1877,     — 1  think  they  might  be  carried  out  within  a  month  certainly,  but  I  do  not 
sj)eak  from  personal  knowledge. 

3208.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  thought  it  was  impracticable  that  the 
western  entrance  should  be  widened  ? — I  think  a  staircase  from  the  chamber  of 
the  Hall  to  the  western  entrance  would  be  impracticable ;  the  gallery  stands  in 
its  way.  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  answer  which  I  gave  you  with 
regard  to  that.  Upon  consideration  I  think  the  staircase,  which  is  a  very  small 
and  narrow  one  at  the  western  entrance,  might  be  made  much  wider. 

3209.  And  with  regard  to  the  western  exit  ? — That  is  the  western  exit  leading 
into  Exeter-street. 

3210.  You  think  that  might  be  widened  r — The  staircase  might  be  widened. 
The  door,  I  think,  leading  into  the  street  is  the  same  width  as  the  door  leading 
into  the  Strand,  but  the  staircase  might  be  improved  considerably. 

3211.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  having  that  door  widened  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  because  as  the  honourable  Chairman  men- 
tioned, the  window  close  to  that  doorway  was  converted  into  another  exit  after 
the  concerts  were  over,  leading  into  the  same  street. 

3212.  To  sum  up  your  evidence,  may  I  take  it  that  in  cases  of  alarm  from 
fire,  or  any  other  cause,  the  consequences  to  the  public  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous ? — I  have  always  felt  it,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  sacrifice  of  life  which  there  would  be,  particu- 
larly after  the  fire  occurring  on  the  night  I  mentioned. 

3213.  And  that  alarm  from  fire  or  other  cause  need  not  necessarily  take 
place  from  something  inside  the  building ;  it  might  take  place  from  something 
outside  the  building,  the  glare,  and  so  on? — Yes;  a  panic  might  arise  from 
seeing  a  glare,  particularly  on  the  northern  side,  where  the  windows  are.  I 
attribute  the  safety  of  the  audience  on  the  night  of  the  fire  in  Savoy-street 
partly  to  there  being  no  window  on  the  southern  side  where  they  could  see  any 
reflection. 

3214.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Would  there  be  any  structural  difficulty  in  making 
a  wide  exit  into  the  north  side  of  Exeter-street  ? — I  apprehend  there  would  be 
none,  because  immediately  they  cut  through  the  wall  of  the  Hall  they  would 
come  over  the  area.  There  would  be  nothing  to  obstruct  a  staircase  being* 
made  there  into  Exeter-street. 

3215.  How  long  does  it  take  entirely  to  clear  the  Hall,  after  one  of  those 
evening  concerts  fairly  attended?  —  About  10  minutes;  from  10  to  13^ 
minutes. 

3216.  You  stated  that  there  were  very  few  materials  to  bum  in  Exeter  Hall;, 
is  it  built  on  brick  arches  r — 1  believe  it  is ;  it  seems  very  substantial.  I  think 
I  asked  a  question  once  about  the  floor  of  the  Hall,  and  what  protection  there- 
was,  and  the  hall-keeper  told  me  that  there  were  brick  arches  under  the 
cIj  amber. 

3x17.  You  would  quite  agree  then  with  Mr.  Maberley  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  to  burn  in  the  Hall  itself? — ^There  is  not,  with  the  exception  of  the 
seats  and  such  things.  Of  course,  in  those  offices  which  are  let  out,  there  would 
be  inflammable  materiaL 

3218.  If  1  understand  you  aright,  all  the  suggestions  you  have  made  have 
been  made  in  vain  ? — Yes  ;  nothing  has  been  carried  out.  I  did  not  particu* 
larly  press  the  njatter  after  mentioning  it,  because  I  felt  that  there  were  some 
of  the  shareholders  in  it. 

3219.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a  very  good  paying  concern  in  the  way  of  dividend; 
do  you  know  anything  about  that? — I  believe  now  it  is  a  very  badly  paying 
concern ;  the  dividend  is  very  small.  I  think  the  principal  revenue  is  derived 
from  our  own  concerts ;  and  I  was  told  a  short  time  since  that  if  we  were  ta 
give  over  or  dit^solve  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  they  would  be  almost 
obliged  to  shut  up  the  Hall.  That  was  an  observation  made  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  proprietary. 

3220.  Sir  Andrew  Lusk.'\  Are  you  one  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Hall  r — 
No. 

S'22  ]  •  Do  you  know  whether  this  subject  of  the  danger  which  you  refer  to  has- 
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ever  been  brought  before  the  proprietors  ? —Not  beiug  a  shareholder,  I  am  not    Mr.  T.MUchM. 
aware  that  it  has  been  brought  before  the  proprietors.  ^^  ADriTiST? 

3222.  As  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  did  you  ever 
bring  the  matter  before  the  proprietors  ? — I  was  never  informed  that  such  had 
been  represented  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Hall  by  any  of  the  shareholders,  or 
my  friends  on  the  directorate. 

3223.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  dangerous  structure  for  the  public  to  be 
gathered  into,  considering  the  exits  from  it  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  places  for  the  public  to  be  gathered  into  in  London,  or  anywhere,  that 
I  have  seen. 

3224.  You  think  it  is  a  dangerous  place  for  the  public  in  case  of  panic  from 
any  cause  ? — ^That  is  my  |)rincipal  fear. 

^225'  Suppose  at  one  of  the  May  meetings  a  panic  occurred,  there  would  be 
equally  danger  then  ? — The  danger  would  be  equal  in  a  crowded  audience  as  well 
by  day  as  by  night. 

3226.^  Do  you  think  that  a  place  like  this  should  be  put  under  some  public 
authority  for  structural  purposes?— I  always  considered  that  Exeter  Hall  should 
be  under  the  control  of  some  body.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  had  no  control  over  the  concerts  as  he  has  over  theatres  and  places 
of  that  sort. 

3227.  You  consider  that  all  places  of  this  sort  should  be  placed  under  some 
public  autliority  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  the  people  who  go         * 
there  ?^  Decidedly. 

3228.  What  public  authority  do  you  think,  from  your  experience,  would  be 
the  best? — In  another  honorary  capacity,  which  I  have  fulfilled  for  many  vears 
in  the  parish  of  Lambeth  as  late  clnrrchwarden  of  that  great  parish,  and  member  of 
the  v.estry,  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  intercourse  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  I  have  always  found  that  to  be  a  most  excellent 
body  for  such  purposes,  or  anything  connected  with  the  metropolis.  I  should 
rather  like  to  see  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  liave  some  authority 
there. 

3229.  You  think  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  some  architectural 
authority  who  should  take  charge  of  all  buildings  of  this  kind  all  over  London  ? 
— Certainly,  as  regards  the  structure. 

3230.  Even  churches  are  supposed  to  require  to  be  looked  to  sometimes  ?— 
My  answer  would  apply  to  all  gatherings  of  people. 

3231.  Mr.  Hayter.]  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  panic  occurring  in  Exeter 
Hall  r — Only  the  one  which  I  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  of  the  fire  in 
Savoy-street ;  that  was  very  close  upon  a  panic,  prevented  only  by  manage- 

.menc. 

3232.  Mr.  Forsyth.]  I  believe  the  Albert  Hall  was  not  designed  by  a  profes 
fiional  architect  ? — I  am  not  aware  ;  it  was  constructed  sometime  before  we  held 
our  concerts  there. 

3233.  There  is  an  immense  advantage  in  having  a. circular  or  elliptical  build- 
ing as  regards  the  means  of  exit  as  compared  with  a  long  oblong  building  like 
Exeter  Hall,  surrounded  by  buildings  on  all  sides?  —  Yes,  I  think  I  have 
exemplified  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

3234.  That  is  very  much  upon^the  plan  of  the  Cblisseum  at  Rome  with  the  , 
vomitoria  widening  towards  the  outside  ? — Quite  so. 

3235.  I  was  at  Exeter  Hall  the  other  night  at  a  very  large  meeting  ;  you  have 
spoken  of  the  two  sorts  of  tunnel  means  of  exit,  only  allowing  one  person  at  a 
time  to  pass  from  the  orchestra,  but  even  when  they  have  got  out  of  those 
tunnels,  they  have  to  go  down  tortuous  stone  staircases ;  would  there  not  be 
the  greatest  danger  of  people  falling  down,  and  of  loss  of  life  from  the  pressure  ? 
— Decidedly,  and  I  may  add  to  that,  that  the  people  enter  into  a  passage  of 
about  10  or  12  feet  wide>  but  then  they  converge  into  a  very  narrow  passage  of 
about  five  feet  before  they  come  down  to  the  staircase. 

3236.  Like  the  narrow  neck  of  a  bottle? — ^Just  so;  nothing  could  be 
worse. 

3237.  Chairman.']  What  I  imagine  you  to  represent  to  the  Committee  is,  not 
that  Exeter  Hail  is  a  dangerous  building  in  itself,  but  tliat  from  its  present 
means  of  exit  it  is  dangerous  to  the  audience  in  case  of  panic ;  you  do  not  look 
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at  it  as  dangerous  from  being  more  exposed  to  fire  arising  within  itself  tban  any 

aft  April  1S77.  ^*^^^  building,  but  merely  that  if  a  fire,  or  an  alarm  of  fire  arose,  the  audience 
have  less  facilities  than  in  other  buildings  for  gettinof  away  ?— Quite  so ;  the 
only  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  convey  to  the  Committee  the  position  of  the 
audience  in  case  of  panic,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  buildini£. 


Mr.  «/•  Mutr. 


Mr.  James  Muir,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3238.  Chairman]  I  believe  you  are  Engineer  of  the  New  River  Company  ? 
—I  am. 

3239.  Can  you  descril?e  to  the  Committee  thortly  what  the  duties  of  the 
London  Water  Companies,  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing 
fires  in  London,  are? — The  London  Water  Companies  are  under  an  obligation 
to  deliver  water,  and  without  charge,  for  putting  out  fires,  and  they  are  also 
under  an  obligation  to-  maintain  certain  pressures,  which  their  own  Acts 
define. 

3240.  Those  pressures,  I  think,  were  laid  down  by.  their  Acts  r — Yes,  those 
pressures  were  laid  down  by  their  Acts,  and  they  have  been  very  accurately 
described  by  a  former  witness,  Mr.  Bramwell. 

3241.  P;Jr.  Bramwell,  I  think,  stated  that  the  New  River  Water  Company,  by 
the  28th  section  of  its  Act,  was  obliged  to  deliver  not  more  than  70  feet  above 
the  pavement? — ^They  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  top  storey  of  every  house  not 
exceeding  70  feet  above  the  ground,  and  not  exceeding  300  feet  above  Trinity 
high- water  mark. 

3242.  Would  you  describe  to  the  Committee- how  the  New  River  Company 
have  carried  out  those  obligations  ? — ^They  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pra. 
vided  that  pressure,  and  they  have  for  some  tin)e  been  engaged  in  works  to 
increase  the  pressure  above  the  specified  amount. 

3243.  I  suppose  that  would  be  in  order  to  meet  the  required  domestic  supply? 
— It  arises  in  this  way  :  there  are  certain  districts  in  which  the  houses  hkherto 
have  been  of  a  low  description,  and  not  of  any  great  height,  and  there  the  water 
has  not  been  needed  to  the  limit  of  70  feet,  but  as  houses  are  increasing  in 
height  every  day,  some  time  ago  tlie  directors  undertook  works  for  the  purj^ose 
of  increabing  in  those  districts  the  pressure  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  higher 
houses.  * 

3244.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  provisions  are  now  made  by  the 
comjrany  (or  the  pressure  which  is  in  general  use? — ^There  are  several  reservoirs 
at  the  present  moment  in  use  for  the  supply  of  the  New  River  district ;  the 
lowest  is  in  Claremont-square,  Pentonville  ;  it  is  shown  upon  the  map  {the  spot 
being  indicated ) J  BXiA  that  reservoir  is  at  a  height  of  126^  feet  .above  Trinity 
high-water  mark.  The  next  reservoir  at  present  in  use  is  at  Maiden-lane,  High- 
gate,  and  it  is  shown  upon  the  yellow  ground  as  a  blue  patch ;  that  reservoir  is 
at  an  elevation  of  219^  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark;  the  next  reservoir 
shown  in  dapk  yellow  is  at  Hornsey-lane,  and  that  has  a  height  of  335  feet, 
nearly  336  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark  ;  the  next  reservoir  is  at  Highgate, 
having  a  height  of  420  feet  above  Trinity  high-w^ter  mark.  The  highest  reser 
voir  is  at  Hampstead,  having  a  height  of  433^  feet  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark,  and  outside  the  metropolitan  area  the  company  have  another  reservoir 
recently  constructed  having  a  height  of  295^  feet  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark. 

3245.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  how  that  pressure  affects  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  district  which  you  supply  ? — The  ilistricti  supplied  by  the  reservoir 
in  Claremont-square,  which  1  first  named,  has  an  elevation  varying  from  some- 
thing like  2  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark  to  a  height  of  61  feet  above 
Trinity  high^water  mark.  That  is  the  level  of  the  d  istrict  to  be  soon  supplied  by  this 
reservoir.  I  should  here  ipention  that  the  map  before  the  Committee  represents  in 
red  a  new  district,  a  district  having  now  water  partly  from  the  Maiden-lane 
reservoir  and  partly  from  the  Claremont-square  reservoir ;  but  that  district  in  ' 
future  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  reservoir  in  course  of  construction  shown  at  that 
point  {pointing  to  the  map).  The  Claremont-square  reservoir  will  supply  the 
lower  parts  of  the  city,  and  that  valley  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of 
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the  city  thnmgh  what  was. formerly  the  course  of  the  Fleet  river;  that  being       Mr.J.Mmr. 
low  ground  it  is  served  easily  from  the  reservoir  in  Claremont-square.  aT^oi^ji 

3246.  That  as  I  understand  is  a  district  which  has  an  elevation  above. high-      ^^-^P"  ^  77- 
water  mark  of  from  2  t.o  61  feet  ? — Yes.     (A  copy  of  the  plan  was  handed  in.) 

3247.  Now  will  you  describe  the  next  district? — The  next  district  being 
arranged  for  is  the  one  shown  in  red  ;  the  whole  of  that  large  district  will  have 
its  supply  from  the  reservoir  on  Crouch  Hill,  which  is  shown  by  dark  red  on  the 
plan. 

3248.  What  are  the  varying  levels  of  the  red  district? — The  levels  of  the 
red  (listrict  vary  from. 5  feet  to  107  f^^t  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

3249  What  is  the  height  of  the  reservoir? — The  height  of  the  reservoir  is 
183  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

3250.  And  the  third  district? — Ihe  third  district,  which  is  represented  by  the 
blue  colour,  is  served  from  thf  reservoir  in  Maiden-lane,  Highgate,  which 
resjervoir  is  <m  the  map  indicated  by  the  dark  blue  patch  ;  the  levels  of  that 
district  vary  from  8  feet  to  14/  feet  above  Trinity  higU-water  mark  ;  the  height 
of  the  resi»rvoir  being,  as  I  have  stated,  219i  feet  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark. 

3251.  Are  all  parts  of  this  district  within  the  metropolitan  area? — A  portion 
of  the  red  and  also  a  portion  of  the  blue  district  extend  beyond  the  metropolitan 
area.  *  • 

3252.  But  there -^re  portions  which  are  served  by  each  of  these  reservoirs 
which  are  witiun  the  metropolitan  area,  with  which  we  are  dealing  ? — The  dark 
dotted  line  along  the  map  shows  the  limit  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works' 
jurisdiction. 

3253.  VV hat  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  is  to  all  thes^^  services  which 
are  practically  working  and  of  use  for  the  nietropolitan  district  ? — I  have  not 
gone  entirely  beyond  the  metropolitan  district,  though  some  of  the  districts 
named  do  stretch  beyond  the  boundary, 

3254.  But  at  the  same  time  those  services  are  supplying  parts  of  the  metro* 
politan  area  ? — Yes.  The  fourth  district  in  an  ascending  order  has  its  supply 
from  a  reservoir  in  Hornsey-lane ;  that  district  is  indicated  by  the  yellow  colour, 
and  a  large  portion  of  that  district  is  within  the  boundary  of  the  Metropolitan. 
Board  of  Works;  the  heights  of  the  fourth  district  vary  from  120  feet  to  268 
feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark;  the  reservoir  of  the  district  having,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a  height  of  336  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mart. 

3255.  There  is  still  one  inore,  I  think,  is  there  not  ? — Then  there  is  one  more 
district  having  two  reservoirs,  but  these  arfe  so  nearly  of  the  same  level  that  1 
call  the  district  one.     One  reservoir  is  at  Highgate  and  one  at  Hampstead.     . 

325G.  Do  both  of  those  reservoirs  serve  the  metropolitan  portion? — Both 
those  reservoirs  serve  portions  of  the  metropolitan  district,  but  the  larger  portion 
of  that  district  would  be  outside  the  metropolitan  boundary,  and  I  sbould  men- 
tion that  that  district  is  nearly  all  above  the  300  feet  limit  of  the  company's 
supply  mentioned  in  the  section  of  that  Act  to  which  you  have  referred. 

3257.  That,  I  suppose,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  levels  of  that'district  are  so  . 
kigh?— Y^s. 

3258.  Have  you  given  the  levels  of  that  district? — I  have  not  given  the 
levels  of  that  last  district ;  being  beyond  the  limit  I  have  not  taken  note  pf  them. 

3259.  Not  even  of  those  portions  of  it  which  are  supplied  within  the  area  ? — 
I  have  not. 

3260.  Can  you  compare  at  all  the  pressures  which  your  company  give  in  this 
way  with  the  similar  pressures  which  have  been  put  before  this  Committee  as 
being  applied  to  other  towns  ? — The  pressure  of  the  New  River  district  has  • 
been  given  here  by  former  witnesses.  I  think  that  the  gaugings  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  are  not  in  every  case  to  te  depended  on.  On  this  account,  not 
that  he  is  inaccurate  in  his  observations,  but  I  know  as  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
gaugings  were  taken  from  mains  <?arrying  unfiltered  water,  wid  not  connected 
with  a  high-pressure  reservoir,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  he  bias  therefore  given  a 
pressure  apparently  very  low,  which  pressure  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  I  am 
mentioning,  that  the  connection  where  the  pressure  was  taken'  was  with  a  low 
service  main  carrying  unfiltered  water. 

3261.  Can  you  state  what* proportion  of  your  district  is  under  the  constant  as  . 
compared  with  the  iniermittent  supply  ? — ^The  lines  upon  that  map  show  all  the 
lines  of  constantly  charged  mains.  * 

o.8«.  p  F2  3262.  And 
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Mr.J.Muh.  3262.  And  were  the   experimeots   and   observations  made  by   Sir  Joseph 

26Apriri877  •  Bazalgette  taken  on  the  mains  only,  or  on  mains  and  service  pipes  indiscrimi- 
nately r — I  should  think  from  mains  only.  He  had  no  communicatioti  with  us 
on  taking  those  pressure  gaugings. 

3263.  But  the  tests  which  he  applied  showed  what  really  were  the  reliable 
pressures  he  might  depend  upon  in  case  of  fire  ? — Entirely  so,  because  in  every 
case,  I  believe,  in  tlie  New  Kiver  Company's  district,  the  gaugings  were  taken 
durinjr  the  day  at  times  when  the  maximum  draught  of  water  was  taking  place 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

3264.  What  you  meant  in  representing  to  the  Committee  that  many  of  them 
did  not  really  tell  their  true  history  was,  that  your  mains  furnished  with  this  un- 
filtered  water  are  more  for  private  supply,  and  are  not  fitted  at  the  same  pressure 
as  your  ordinary  mains  ? — Those  mains  carrying  unfiltered  water  are  entirely 
for  street  aftd  sewer  flushing  purposes,  and,  iq  some  cases,  for  road  watering. 
There  is  no  supply  delivered  by  the  New  Biver  Company  or  any  of  the  other 
companies  for  domestic  purposes  which  is  not  filtered. 

3265.  What  we  are  inquiring  into  is  the  question  of  the  supply  of  water  as  a 
means  of  extinguishing  fire,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  represented  pressures 
from  his  experiments  varying,  you  say,- in  some  points  from  what  you  would 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand  with  regard  to  them  ?; — In  two  or  three  cases 
in  the  New  River  Company's  district  I  know  the  pressures  have  been  very  much 
understated  from  their  having  been  taken  from  these  low-pressure  unfiltered 
water  mains  which  are  devoted  to  street  purposes. 

3266.  But  would  the  mains  which  are  devoted  to  these  street  purposes  be  the 
mains  to  which  the  fire  engines  would  go  ;  would  they  be  the  mains  used  for  fire 
pur|)oses?— No,  the  plugs  used  for  fire  purposes  are  on  the  high-pressure  mains 
which  carry  filtered  water. 

3267.  Therefore  to  that  extent  as  the  inquiry  is  only  dealing  with  fire,  the 
pressure  was  misstated  to  the  Committee? — ^To  that  extent.  I  only  say  in  two 
or  three  cases. 

3268.  In  which,  from  there  not  being  mains  used  for  this  particular  purpose, 
but  only  for  street  watering  purposes,  the  test  of  pressure  wap  not  quite  accu- 

.  rate  r — Quite  so.  . 

•  3269.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  the  general  pressure  is. in  the 
main«,  which  you  say  are  marked  upon  that  map,  which  are  available  for  fire 
purposes  ?— The  Committee  have  already  had  accurately  stated  by  the  engineer 
of  the  City  the  pressures  within  the  City  area ;  the  pressures  outside  the  City 
area  are,  in  most  places,  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  within  the  City.*  The 
City  pressure  has  been  sometimes  spoken  of  in  this  Committee  as  exceptionally 
good  ;  that  is  not  so. 

3270.  That  applies  to  portions,  but  do  you  mean  that  generally  throughout 
the  district  that  pressure  would  be  available,  which  has  been  stated  to  be  avail- 
able within  the  City  generally  for  fire  purposes  ? — Quite  so. 

3271.  Such  as  they  are  proposing  to  utilize  in  the  City  ? — Yes. 

3272.  And  that  exists  you  state  generally  through  the  districts  supplied  with 
maii^s  as  marked  upon  that  map?~yes  ;  and  I  should  here  point  out,  as  you 
have  heard,  that  good  as  that  pressure  is  now,  by  the  works  in  progress  it  will 
in  many  places  be  made  very  much  better;  most  of  the  City  pressure  will  have 
60  feet  added  to  it  very  shortly. 

3273.  Is  that  ip  consequence  of  the  new  reservoirs  ? — In  consequence  of  the 
construction  of  the  reservoirs,  shown  red  upon  the  map. 

3274:  Will  that  additional  pressure  be  given  in  the  City  only,  or  throughout 
-    '  the. district? — Throughout  the  district,  coloured  red. 

3275.  That  touches  a  portion  of  the  City,  but  not  the  whole  of  it? — Not  the 
whole  of  it. 

3276.  Is  there  any  means  of  making  the  greatest  pressure  available  for  your 
.whole  district  by  uniting  your  supply  ? — There  are  communications  now,  and 

those  communications  might  be  opened  so  as  to  let  the  extreme  pressure  into 
the  lowest  ground,  but  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  do  so.  We  have  never  yet 
found  any  case  in  which  there  has  been  a  want  of  pressure  requiring  such  letting 
down  of  water  from  a  high  district  into  a  lower  one. 

3277.  I  quite  understand  that,  becatse  I  imagine  you  mean  that  the  letting 
down  of  this  water  and  bringing  a  greater  pressure  is  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  system  of  pipes  ? — Very  dangerous. 

3278.  But 
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3278.  But  you  have  facilities ;  supposing  that  your  pipes  were  sufficiently  Vx.J.Mwr. 
strong  for  the  district  to  bear  it,  for  bringing  to  bear  the  greatest  pressure  you  .26  April  1877. 
possess  in  any  part  of  your  district  ? — I  do  not  feel  any  fear  as  to  the  strength 

of  the  company's  iron  pipes,  but  I  know  that  in  a  great  part  of  their  district, 
especially  in  the  City,  the  lead  pipes  in  the  houses  and  belonging  to  the  houses 
lyould  not  bear  the  pressure  of  the  higher  reservoirs. 

3279.  Then  supposing  the  existing  systena  to  continue,  and  the  supply  for  the 
purposes  of  protection  against  fire  to  be  one  with  the  domestic  supply,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  utilise  the  highest  pressure  which  you  have  in  many  parts  of 
your  district  r — It  would  not  be  possible,  because  of  the  breakages  which  would 
probably  take  placef  in  house  pipes. 

3280.  And  therefore  the  present  system,  for  that  reason,  so  long  as  the  two 
piuposes  remain  united,  would  have  to  be  maintained  ? — I  think  so. 

3281.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  if  you  are  aware  what  comparison  this 
pressure  which  you  give  in  your  district  bears  to  the  |)ressure  which  is  given  in 
other  large  towns?— I  think  that  excepting  such  cases  as  Manchester,  and  por- 
tions of  Liverpool,  where  the  natural  advantages  are  sucli  that  they  can  com- 
mand a  much  greater  pressure,  the  pressure  throughout  Loudon  compares  very 
favourably  with  that  of  other  large  towns. 

3282.  Brighton  is  one  case  about  which  we  have  had  some  evidence  before 
this  Committee? — I  do  not  think  that  upon  the  average  the  pre»sure  of 
Brighton  is  better  than  the  press* ire  of  London. 

3283.  It  was  put  before  this  Committee  that  at  Brighton  the  highest  pres- 
sure they  possessed  could  be  used  for  their  fire  purposes,  and  that  was  a  |)ressure, 
I  think,  greater  than  what  you  have  stated  to  exist,  even  from  your  highest 
reservoir  ?— If  I  were  to  say  in  the  same  way  that  the  pressure  of  our  highest  reser- 
voirmight  be  let  down  into  our  lowest  ground,  I  would  in  effect  saythat  the  addition  • 
we  could  make  to  our  pressure  would  be  even  more  than  the  addition  which 

could  he  made  to  the  pressure  at  Brighton  by  a  similar  process. 

3284.  But  still  their  existing  system  at  Brighton  is  to  that  extent  before  the 
existing  system  in  London,  because  they  can  avail  themselves  .of  their  highest 
pressure  lor  the  purposes  of  fire,  whilst  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee  that; 
it  would  not  be  safe,  in  your  opinion,  to  utilise  the  greatest  pressure  you  can* 
apply  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  safe  thing  in  any  town  to*  allow  the  pressure 
of  a  high  reservoir  to  descend  into  a  district  usually  served  from  a  lower  reservoir. 

3285.  Are  there  any  other  reasons  beyond  those  of  the  breakaj^e  of  pipes  and 
the  want  of  strength  in  the  pipes,  which  induce  you  to  »iiy  so? — ^There  is  one 
other  reason,  that  if  the  reservoir  serving  the  higher  ground  is  not  a  very  capacious  . 
reservoir,  and  if  it  is  thrown  into  the  lower  district,  it  has  tor  supply  not  only  its 
own  district  but  the  whole  of  the  lower  district,  and  provision  would  have  to 
be  made  not  only  for  the  reservoir  being  of  ample  capacity  for  both  districts, 
but  that  the  feeding  main  supplying  tlie  top  reservoir,  and  the  power  at  the  end 

of  that  feeding  main  should  bfe  adequate  to  put  into  the  top  reservoir  all  that    . 
was  needed  for  the  lower  district  as  well  as  its  own. 

3286.  I  conclude  that  the  application  of  this  pressure  which  would  be  re- 
quired would  be  a  temporary  one  only  ? — It  would  be  a  temporary  one. 

3287.  Therefore  it  is  not  like  permanently  using  the  pressure  and  exhausting 
the  supply  as  against  the  parts  of  the  district  served  by  that  supply,  but  it  is  for 
a  temporary  occasion.  You  are  able  to  utilise  the  pressure  perhaps  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  therefore  you  do  not  get  into  the  difiiculty  you  have  suggested  surely? 
— It  WQuld  always  be  a  temporary  thing;  most  of  the  fires  will  only  last 
for  an  hour  or  two,  hiit  if  there  were  a  great  fire  it  might  be  for  very  many 
hours. 

3288.  What  I  meant  was,  that  your  objection  seems  to  go  to  the  fact  that  the 
upper  district  would  lose  its  supply  altogether,  whilst  the  water  was  run  into 
the  lower  area? — Where  there  is  great  inequality  of  level,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  water  let  down  from  the  top  district  would  pass  away  into  the  lower 
district,  and  leave  the  top  district  for  the  time  very  badly  supplied. 

3289.  For  the  time  that  the  pressure  was  required  in  the  other  district  ? — For 
the  time  that  pressure  was  required  in  the  lower  district. 

3290.  What  are  the  arrangements  made  by  the  New  River  Company  with 
regard  to  the  service  of  their  mains  ? — All  the  mains  are  constantly  charged  ; 
they  are  shown  in  lines  upon  the  map,  and  from  those  mains  branch  smaller 

0.88.  F  F  3      •  •  pipes, 
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Mtt*J.Mdr.  pipes,  and  ihbse  pipes  are  as  a  rule  opened  daily  for  the  supply  of  the  tenements 
i6Apnli877.  connected  ^ith  them,  and  upon  those  service- pipes  are  plags  from  which  water 
is  drawn  in  case  of  fire.  I  have  on  the  table  one  t)f  the  plugs  in  order  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  there  is  a  portion  of  a  pipe  with  a  plug  in  it 
(exhibiting  a  model  to  the  Committee).  There  are  two  plugs  ;  one  is  the  large 
one  commonly  in  use,  the  other  is  a  plug  which  for  a  time  we  tried  where  oar 
pressure  was  rather  high,  and  where  we  could  not  get  the  larger  plug  to  remain 
in  its  place.  The  smaller  phjg  was  adopted  thers,  but  it  was  so  very  troublesome 
that  we"  have  given  up  using  it  altogether. 

3291.  Do  1  understand  you  from  that  to  say  that  your  difficulty  was  what  has 
been  -etated  to  the  Committee  as  a  result  of  using  plugs  with  any  amount  of 
pressure,  namely,  that  they  are  forced  out  ?--They  are  forced  out. 

3292.  With  tie  existing  pressure  which  you  have  in  your  mains  throughout 
the  town  do  you  find  that  to  be  the  result  ? — The  plugs  on  the  mains  with  the 
existing  pressure  ate  very  unsafe.  We  have  very  few  plugs  indeed  on  a  main 
except  when  the  pressure  is  lower  than  the  average. 

3203.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  just  said,*  it  has  been  stated  to  this 
Committee  early  in  the  inquiry  that  plugs  cannot  be  used  on  mains  constantly 
charged  where  there  was  even  such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  is  generally 
supplied  in  London  ;  but  I  see  Mr.  Bramwell  was  asked  at  Question  6830  with 
regard  to  this  point,  and  he  stated  that  in  Liverpool,  where  there  was  a  constcuit 
supply  from  a  reservoir  218  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  the  whole  of  Liverpool 
being  under  constant  supply,  there  were  208  fire-plugs  on  leading  mains,  ^ind 
2,978  fire-plugs  on  distributing  mains ;  and  then,  at  Question  5831,  he  was 
asked  :  *^  Whatever  number  there  are  it  proves  that  the  pressure  does  not  pre* 
vent  their  use ''  ?  and  he  says,  **  Quite  so '' ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  cannot 
.  *  question  a  fact,  but  I  know  that,  as  a  fact,  that  in  our  district  the   main  plugs 

cannot  be  kept  in  their  |)lace.  Upon  an  occasion  of  frost  they  jump  up  and  do 
a  gre-dt  deal  of  damage,  and  on  the  occasion  of  fire  they  are  quite  uncontrollable. 
With  regard  to  the  Liverpool  plugs  I  do  not  know  their  size,  and  I  do  not  know 
their  construction;  perhaps  they  are  after  our  expedient  of  having  the 
aperture  very  small  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  pressure,  and  perhaps  they  are 
only  on  high  ground  where  the  f)ressure  is  not  very  greats. 

3294.  It  seems  to  be  a  pressure  of  218  feet  above  Ordnance  datum  ? — The 
•  reservoir  commanding  Liverpool  is  at  that  height  above  Ordnance  datum,  but 

the  plug  may  be  100  feet  or  200  feet  above  Ordnance  d*atum  also. 

3295.  What  you  would  represent  is,  that  though  that  is  the  pressure  they 
can  bring  to  bear,  yet  there  are  many  parts  of  the  district  at  a  level  where  it 
does  not  represent  that  lorce?— That  answer  tells  j'ou  nothing  of  the  pressure 
on  the  plug,  nor  of  the  size  of  the  plug  exposed  to  pressure. 

3296.  Mr.  Bramwell  is  then  asked  :  **  Are  those  the  ordinary  fire-plugs  such 
as  are  used  in  London?"  ;  to  which  he  replied,  **I  am  told  that  some  of  them 
are  iron  plugs,  and  not  the  ordinary  wooden  phigs.  It  was  a  novelty  to  me, 
but  nevertheless  the}  are  of  a  similar  construction  to  our  own  plugs ;  thrft  is  to 
say,  like  a  cork  put  into  a  bottle  notlscrewed  down."  Then  he  is  asked:  **  And 
notwithstanding  that,  and  that  they  have  a  much  higher  comtant  pressure,  they 
are  useful,  and  are  not  blown  out."  He  then  quoted  a  letter  :  *'  He  copies  the 
telegram.  The  telegram  was :  *  Fire-plugs  on  leading  mains,  208  usually,  in 
«ets  of  three ;  fire-plugs  on  distributing  main^,  2,978,  chiefly  for  wasliing 
streets;*"  but  you  state  from  your  own  practical  experiments  that  with  regard 
to  the  district  of  the  New  River  Company,  where  their  mains  are  ehaf|red  as 
they  are  at  present  with  the  existing  pressure,  you  have  found  a  difficulty  in 
using  fire-plugs  ?. — We  have,  and  they  are  not  used  practically  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  fire,  because  even  where  a  plug  may  be  quite  sufficiently  firm  in  its  pktce  to 
remain  under  the  |)re8sure,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  properly  be  controlled  as 
an  instrument  fol*  drawing  water  from  in  case  of  fire ;  there  is  risk  in  getting  it 
out,  and  Tery  often  when  it  is  got  out  the. rush  of  water  from  it  tears  up  the  street 
and  thrpws  over  the  box  altogether  whidi  covers  it,  so  that  the  firemen  cannot 
use  properly  the  main  plug  which  has  disturbed  the[ground  in  that  manner. 

3297.  I  suppose  that,  beyond  there  being  a  satistactory  means  of  getting  a 
supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire  for  the  engines,  they  are  a  cause  of  great  waste  of 
water  to  the  companies?— The  main  plugs  are  never  used  in  case  of  fire,  with 
tery  rare  exceptions,  so  that  they  have  not  occasioned  any  waste.     I  have 
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pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  having  thode  main  plng8^  and  that  they  are  not     Mc  J.  JkMt. 
used,  in  order  to  show  that  all  plugs  whjch  have  to  do  with  the  supply  in  case      ^^j^^ 
of  fire  naay  be  said  to  be  upon  the  services. 

3298.  At  present  the  mains  M^bich  supply  your  district  are  not  supplied  with 
plugs  ? — There  are  liardly  any  plugs  upon  them  except  where  the  pressure  is 
light. 

3299.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  application  o^  hydrants  as  a 
means  of  getting  at  the  water  instead  of  plugs  ?— I  have. 

3300.  Do  you  think  there  are  advantages  in  hydrant^  for  that  purpose  ?  — 
There  are  great  advantages;  it  has  been  said  that  one  instrument  can  be  Used 
as  readily  as  the  other;  it  is  not  so.  Say  that  the  plug  is  found  on  the  occur- 
rence ot  a  fire,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  discover  where  the  cock  is  which  com- 
mands thai  plug;  a  fireman  can  ejisily  by  proper  care  in  a  street  pull  a  plug 
out,  but  he  finds  no  water  there  unless  the  service  happens  for  the  time  to  have 
its  supply  on  ;  he  does  not  know  the  position  of  the  cock  (maybe  150 
yards  off)  which  will  give  him  water  for  the  plug  he  has  drawn,  whereas  with  a 
hydrant  you  have  at  the  very  spot  where  you  want  the  water  a  place  for  turning 
it  on  with  a  key ;  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  hydrant. 

3301.  An  additional  advantage  also  would  be  that  your  hvdrant  would  be 
placed  upon  your  mains  generally  throughout  your  district  ?~ That  is  another 
grjeat  advantage,  that  whereas  now  you  can  only  draw  out  water  from  the  smaller 
pipes,  if  you  bad  hydrants  you  could  draw  water  fiom-the  largest  pipes  in  the 
district. 

3302.  With  a  system  of  hydrants  put  down  over  the  whole  of  your  system  of 
mains,  that  which  is  now  the  large  area  of  supply,  and  never  used  for  fire  pur- 
poses, might  be  made  available  ? — Quite  so. 

3303.  And  that  being  made  available,  it  would  be  fsJ^  more  efficient  than  the 
existing  supply,  because  rhose  hydrants  would  be  put  upon  larger  pipes  ? — 
Quite  so.  Not  only  so,  but  the  hydrant  itself  .would  allow  you  to  provide  for 
the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  main  in  a  more  availiable  form.  With  a  plug 
the  plug  must  be  kept  of  an  area  small  enough  to  ensure  its  being  retained  in 
its  place,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  plug  has  only  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  never  more,  and  when  the  plug  orifice  is  used  to  jet  water  upon  a  fire, 
into  it,  a  stand-pipe  (as  it  is  called)  is  put,  and  the  area  for  the  discharge  of  water 
through  this  stand-pipe  is  only  the  area  of  a  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  an  inch 
and  a  half.  A  common  size  for  an  hydrant  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
diflference  of  are.a  for  the  delivery  of  water  between  the  one  and-a-half  inch 
8tand«pipe  and  the  three-inch  hydrant  is  as  one  to  four,  so  that  with  a  three- 
inch  hydrant  you  have  four  times  the  area  for  the  discharge  of  water  that  yoii 
have  from  an  ordinary  plug  through  stand-pipe. 

3304.  I'hat  is,  supposing  that  in  the  one  case  you  utilise  the  water  through  a 
stand-pipe,  and  in  the  other  from  an  hydrant,  but  the  fire-engines  usually  avail 
themselves  of  the*  water  by  the  plug  system  from  a  sort  of  bath  which  they  use, 
do  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  do,  but  in  that  case  the  difference  between  the  propor»- 
tion  of  the  delivery  without  a  stand-pipe  put  into  the  plug  hole  and  the  proportion 
from  the  hydrant  is  very  great.  It  would  be  as  four  to  nine,  the  delivery  of 
the  hydrant  in  that  case  being  more  than  double  the  delivery  from  the  open 
ordinary  plug. 

3305.  Supposing  hydrants  were  placed  generally  throughout  your  district,  aa 
they  propose  to  place  them  throughout  that  part  of  your  district  which  is  com* 
prised  in  the  City,  do  you  think  that  with  the  present  constant  supply  which  you 
give,  and  the  pr.e6sure  which  you  could  give  with  that  constant  supply,  that 
would  be  a  very  considerable  advantage  to  the  public,  as  compared  with  your 
existinsi  protection  against  fire  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  would,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation,  who  have  studied  the  subject  for  some  years,  were 
Completely  of  thatf  opinion.  The  map  which  you  see  upon  the 'right  is  a  map 
prepared  in  the  y^r  1873  showing  the  City  area  only.  That  map  was  prepared 
to  exhibit  to  the  committee  of  the  corporation  the  number  of  mains  which  were 
constantly  charged  in  the  City,  and  these  dots- in.  the  lines  of  the  mains  repre- 
sent places  where  it  was  thought  at  one  time  hydrants  ought  to  be  put. 

3306.  Is  that  the  system  which  they  propose  to  carry  out  at  present  ? — It  is    . 
the  system  which  they  propose  to  carry  out.     When  the  committee  of  the  cor^-. 
poration  came  upon  the  subject  to  the  directors  of  the  New  River  Company, 
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Mr.  J.  Muir.  this  alternative  was  put  to  the  comir.ittee  of  the  corporation  by  our  directors, 
36ADrili8'77  either  to  initiate  constant  supply  for  the  whole  of  the  City,  and  then  all  existing 
pi[ies  in  the  City  would  be  made  ready  for  hydrants,  or  if  they  did  not  choose  to 
have  constant,  supply  generally  throughout  the  City  to  lay  down  branches  where 
there  were  only  pipes  intermittently  charged,  those  branches  having  connection 
with  mains,  and  becoming,  therefore,  mains,  or  constantly  charged  pipes,  them- 
selves. Thus  throughout  the  City  on  a  carrying  out  of  these  plans,  they  will  have 
constantly  charged  pipes  in  every  street  without  having  constant  supply  in  their 
houses ;  that  was  theic  own  election  in  the  matter. 

3307.  That  practically,  as  long  as  you  have  a  sufficient  pressure,  is  separating 
the  history  of  the  fire  supply  from  the  domestic  supply  to  a  great  extent  ? — 
Yes ;  and  it  has  this  great  advantage  as  far  as  fire  is  concerned,  that  the  pres- 
sure maintained  for  fire  will  be  better  than  if  all  the  pipes  comraunir 
eating  with  the  houses  were  constantly  open  and  being  drawn  upon. 

3308.  That  really  you  will  get  the  highest  amount  of  your  pressure  in  your 
mains  as  a  general  rule  ?— Yes. 

3309.  And  that  it  will  only  be  at  intervals  when  the  domestic  supply  is  being 
served,  that  that  will  be  at  all  diminislied  ? — That  will  be  so. 

3310.  Now  with  regard  to  the  City;  i  think  you  stated  that  the  plan  which 
they  proposed  was  to  put  these  hydmnts  at  short  intervals  from  one  another  ? — 
Under  200  feet. 

33 1 1.  Is  thai  what  was* represented  upon  the  plan? — I  think  those  represent 
something  less  than  200  feet ;  they  have  rather  added  to  the  number  of  hydrants 
since  that  plan  was  made;  the  distance  now,  I  believe,  is  about  180  feet. 

3312.  That  being  adopted  as  the  plan  in  the  City,  and  the  City  engineer  and 
yourself  agreeing  that  if  carried  out  the  present  pressure  which  the  company 
supplies  will  make  it  serviceable  for  fire  generally  throuji^hout  the  City,  do  you 
agree  also  with  the  City  engineer  in  saying  that  the  pressure  will  give  you  an 
available  jet  which  will  cover  the  houses  in  the  City,  with  the  exception  perhaps 

.    of  one  or  two  of  those  newly  built  warehouses  ? — I  believe  it  would. 

33 '3-  And  a  jet  that  you  could  rely  upon  tliroughout  the  day  and  night?— 
You  could  ;  you  could  always  have  a  good  jet. 

331^.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  was  a  jet  of  considerable  jroliime  with  an 
ordinary  length  of  hose.  I  presume  you  agree  with  what  has  been  stated  that 
as  you  add  to  the  length  of  hose  so  by  friction  you  reduce  the  jet  ? — Yes.    . 

3315-  l^"t;  not  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the  hydrants  are  placed  at  such  dis- 
tances as  they  are  there,  would  render  them  unserviceable  ?-^The  hydrants  will 
still  be  very  serviceable.  I  admit  the  friction  of  the  hosei  is  very  considerable  and 
•  will  very  much  interfere  with  the  rapid  delivery  of  water  to  a  fire,  but  I  hold 
that  everything  which  is  said  to  prove  that  the  friction  of  the  hose  is  an  obstruc- 
tion  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  fire  engines.  1  think  it  to  be 
quite  aii  error  to  speak  of  hydrants  as  a  substitute  for  fire  engines ;  ic  could 
very  easily  be  proved  to  be  a  most  expensive  thing  to  do  without  fire  engines  if 
you  had  for  the  sake  of  dispensing  with  fire  engines  very  much  to  increase  your 
pressure,  and  unless  you  do  very  much  increase  your  pressure  upon  your  mains 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  without  fire  engines. 

33 1  Ck  But  what  you  would  represent  is  that,  whilst  you  do  not  get  rid  at  all  of 
the  necessity  for  having  enuines,  you  make  those  engines  far  more  serviceable  by 
supplying  them  with  the  means  of  getting  at  the  water  through  hydrants,  and 
that  also  having  those  hydrants  you  create  the  possibility  of  using  other 
appliances  in  addition  to,  and  supplementing  your  engines? — Quite  so.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  hydrant  is  that  it  gives  a  more  prompt  application  of 
water,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  promptness  in  the  application  of  water  is 
the  main  thing  required. 

3317.  You  do  away  with  a  thing  which  at  present  has  been  iiudoubtedly 
spoken  to  as  an  evil,  namely,  the  dependence  upon  the  turncock's  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  the  pipes  are  charged  ? — You  do.  . 

3318.  Therefore  by  the  plan  you  propose  to  adopt  in  .  the  City,  the  district 
being  entirely  served  by  hydrants,  even  with  your  existing  pressure,  and  your 
existing  supply  of  water,  you  could  get  for  the  protection  of  the  town  far 
greater  security  than  under  the  system  which  is  now  carried  but  ? — I  am  sure 
you  would. 

3319.  That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  City.     Are  you  prepared  to  say 
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that  that  could  be  carried  out  in  the  rest  of  your  district? — Of  course  it  could       Mr.  j:  Muir. 

be  carried  out  in  the  rest  of  our  district  quite  as  easily  as  in  the  City,  but  the        ^  .         . 

laying  down  of  branches  as  in  the  City  will  add  very  much  to  the  cost  of  the      *      ^"  *  ^'^* 

provision  of  hydrants.      I  suppose    it  would   double   the    cost   of  providing 

hydrants.     There  is  no  doubt,  the  cheapest  plan  of  all,  in  providing  constant 

high  pressure  for  the  hydrants,  is  to  have  constant  supply  in  all  pipes ;  and  as  to 

this  constant  supply  the  company  are  no  objectors  to  it ;  they  would  be  quite 

glad  to  have  constant  supply  under  proper  regulations   immediately,  and  if 

hydrants  were  placed  upon  their  existing  pipes  constantly  charged,  you  would 

do  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost  to  guard  against  fire  ;  but 

the  most  perfect  provision  for  fire  would  be  that  suggested  some  years  ago  by 

the  late  Mr.  Easton.     There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  most  perfect  plan, 

although  most  enormously  expensive,  namely,  that  of  having  a  separate  system 

of  mains,  reservoirs,  and  hydrants  for  fire  purposes  only. 

3320.  Supposing  that  were  done,  of  course  you  could  by  an  entirely  new 
system  procure  a  high  pressure,  which  would  enable  you  to  do  away  with  the 
use  of  engines  to  a  great  extent  ? — To  some  extent. 

332 1 .  But  what  I  wished  to  ask  you  was  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  outside  the  City  area  in  the  rest  of  your 
district,  wherever  the  Committee  see  these  lines  in  your  district  with  the  present 
mains  constantly  charged,  there  a  system  of  hydrants  could  at  once  be  established 
equal  with  the  City  ? — It  could. 

3322.  And  that  to  make  that  as  perfect  a  system  as  in  the  City,  it  would 
only  necessitate  supplementing  those  mains  so  constantly  charged  by  branches 
to  till  up  the  intervals  between  them  which  would  be  equally  constantly  charged  ? 
—Yes, 

33*^3-  Still  keeping  distinct  the  intermittent  service  for  domestic  use  from 
the  main  service,  which  would  be  applicable  to  both  r — That  would  be  so. 

3324.  In  your  opinion,  and  I  suppose  in  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  this 
being  an  advantage  which  mij?ht  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  hydrants  as  a 
system  throughout  your  district,  might  1  ask  why  your  company  has  never  car- 
ried that  out ;  are  you  not  responsible  for  that  ? — No ;  the  company  have  been 
in  former  years  most  anxious  for  the  improvement,  especially  because  blame 
seems  always  to  be  attached  to  them  for  what  is  called  in  Captain  Shaw's 
reports,  the  **  unsatisfactory  cases  of  water  supply."  I  assure  the  Committee 
that  the  companies  have  done  under  present  circumstances  all  that  they  possibly 
could  to  ensure  the  early  attendance  of  their  turncocks  at  fires.  They  give  re- 
wards to  men  who  call  the  turncocks,  and  they  pay  the  turncocks  themselves  for 
prompt  attendance  at  fires  an  extra  reward.  They  have  the  names  of  all  the 
turncocks  primed  every  quarter  in  large  type,  and  put  up  in  all  the  police  stations 
and  other  places,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  residences  of  the  turn- 
cocks, and  with  this  care  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  turncocks  are 
later  at  a  fire  than  the  engines.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  turncock  is 
there  first.  Of  course  if  two  persons  have  to  run  to  a  fire,  the  chances  are  that,  . 
other  things  being  equal,  they  will  each  of  them  be  as  often  late  as  the  other,  but 

I  must  say  that  the  turncock  is  oftener  in  advance  of  the  fireman  than  the  fireman  is 
in  advance  of  the  turncock  ;  aud  if  the  water  companies  were  making  up  a  return 
of  *' unsatisfactory  fire  arrangements,"  they  might  put  down  a  much  larger  num- 
ber than  Captain  Shaw  puts  when  he  speaks  of  *^  unsatisfactory  water  arrange- 
ntents." 

3325.  In  fact,  the  company  have  endeavoured  to  minimise  as  far  as  possible 
the  disadvantages  which  you  admit  to  exist  from  the  non-application  of  the 
system  of  hydrants  ? — I  think  they  have. 

3326.  I  suppose  that  the  turncock's  presence  is  of  necessity  one  of  the  most 
importance  ? — It  is  most  important,  because,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  firemen 
cannot  act  without  him,  but  with  hydrants  all  that  difficulty  disappears  at 
once. 

3327.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  have  the  pressure  which  is  repre- 
sented to  be  sufficient,  not  only  in  the  City,  but  in  the  rest  of  your  district,  for 
mains  are  constantly  charged  ? — You  would  in  every  case  get  a  very  efficient  jet, 
and  you  would  enable  a  fire,  in  a  greater  number  of  instances  than  now,  to  be 
put  out  by  power  direct  from  the  main  instead  of  by  a  steam  engine ;  but  still 
I  hold  that  the  great  function  and  advantage  of  the  hydrant  is  not  to  supersede 
the  fire  engine,  but  to  supersede  the  turncock. 
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Vbt.J.Mmr.  3328.  To  get  the  additional  security,  as  I  said  before,   which  those  means 

a6  April  ^877-     would  give  you  in  addition  to  the  means  which  you  already  possess  ? — Yes. 

3329.  Now,  the  water  companies,  as  you  have  stfited,  are  nr)t  responsible  for 
this  ;  have  you  applied  10  the  authorities  who  are  responsible,  as  a  company,  in 
order  with  them  to  establish  a  system  which  would  be  so  advantageous  ? — ^We 
have,  and  I  may  say  in  two  cases  lately  that  our  application  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  been  so  far  a  successful  one.  In  the  case  of  the  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  about  this  time  last  year,  we  requested  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  indicate  the  position  in  which  they  would  iiave  hydrants  placed,, 
and  they  did  so,  and  as  soon  as  the  houses  rise  tJiere  the  hydrants  will  be  put. 
In  another  case  of  street  improvement  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
we  made  application  to  them  and  asked  them  to  point  out  the  places  for  the 
hydrants,  namely,  in  Great  Eastern-street,  and  there  hydrants  have  been  placed. 
The  hydrant  which  you  see  upon  the  table  is  the  hydrant  which  the  officers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  selected  for  that  position. 

3330.  And  these  hydrants,  to  the  number  of  10,  have  been  placed  upon  this 
new  street  by  the  Board  upon  the  application  of  your  company  If — They  have. 

3331.  Can  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  what  part  of  your  district  that  is 
in? — It  is  the  very  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  in  Shoreditch  ;  the  eastern 
boundary  ot  the  New  River  Company's  district  is  that  part  of  Shoreditch,  so  we 
may  consider  it  as  a  street  passing  westward  from  that  eastern  boundary. 

3332.  Is  that  in  the  green  or  pink  part  of  the  plan  ? — ^That  is  in  the  pink. 

3333.  And  that  is  part  of  the  district  which  will  before  long  he  supplied  by 
the  additional  pressure  to  be  gained  from  the  reservoir  coloured  red  ?  —It  is. 

3334.  In  what  district  of  supply  is  Northumberland  Avenue  ?— That  is  in 
the  light-blue  coloured  part. 

3335.  From  which  reservoir  is  that  fed  ? — That  will  be  fed  from  the 
reservoir  marked  blue  upon  the  yello.v  ground. 

3336.  In  both  those  cases  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  pressure  which  you 
have  in  the  City  ? — In  one  case  equal,  and  in  the  other  case,  (that  of  the 
Northumberland  Avenue)  greater. 

3337.  But  in  both  those  cases  they  are  only  particular  points  in  a  large 
district  supplied  bv  this  reservoir;  would  you  tell  the  Committee  that  the  mains 
generally  being  charged  would  all  be  available  for  the  same  purpose  ?  —They 
would. 

3338.  With  equal  effect  to  the  two  points  which  have  already  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — They  might. 

3.339-  You  have  stated  that  on  the  table  there  is  a  hydrant  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  adopted  ;  can  you  give  the  C!ommittee  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  that  hydrant  and  the  one  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
City  ? — The  price  of  that  hydrant  was,  I  heheve,  3  /.  18  5.  3d.y  as  it  stands. 

3340.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee  that  the  establishment  of  hydrauts 
throui^hout  London  w6uld  entail  an  enormous  expense ;  what  do  you  consider 
would  be  the  actual  expense,  not  of  that  hydrant  as  it  stands,  but  the  fixing 
and  putting  down  such  a  hydrant  as  that  on  the  mains  which  you  have  at 
present  cliarged  in  your  district  ? — I  think  that  with  fixing,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  hydrant  of  that  kind  would  cost  about  6  /. 

3341.  So  that  10  /.  would  cover  the  expense  of  fixing  and  purchase? — ^I  believe 
it  uould  in  many  oases,  and  might  be  taken  as  the  average.  But  in  the  City  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  expense  in  many  places  will  be  more  nearly  20  /.,  becausfe  of 
the  difficulty  in  executing  the  work. 

3342.  What  you  mean  is  that  which  was  stated  by  the  engineer  that  from  the 
enormous  day  traffic,  they  have  an  additional  difficulty  in  moving  and  altering 
the  streets,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  work  at  nights  with  double  gangs  at 
greater  cost  than  otherwise  you  might  put  them  down  with  t — ^That  is  one  cause 
of  the  extra  cost,  but  another  is  t^he  very  eippensive  kinds  of  pavement  which 
have  to  be  cut  through  and  made  good. 

3343  That  class  of  pavement  is  being*  rapidly  ado{»ted  throughout  the  town 
generally,  U  it  not  ?  —  It  is. 

3344.  Therefore  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  you  would  hold  out  ior  an 
immediate  application,  if  possible,  of  this  system  of  hydrants  befpre  Miy  change 
in  paving  of  that  kind  ms^kes  it  more  expensive  ?--I  think  so ;  I  think  the  sooner 
the  better  these  hydrants  are  fixed,  because  of  the  increase  of  this  expensive  sort 
of  paving. 

3345-  I  think 
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3345-  I  think  you  say  that  an  average  of  about  10  /.  wonld  represent  through-      m^.  /.  Jhitr. 
out  the  districts  generally  of  your  supply,  the  cost  of  placing  these  hydrants  — — ^ 

upon  the  mains  ? — I  think  I  should  be  very  safe  in  making  that  estimate  ibr  the  ^oApnlwy?* 
Tvhole  of  the  metropolitan  district  at  107.  per  hydrant,  as  in  country  districts 
where  little  or  no  paving  has  to  be  interfered  with^  they  could  be  laid  down  more 
cheaply.  I  know  a  country  district  beyond  the  metropolitan  district  boundary 
under  the  Edmonton  Local  Board  where  we  had  hydrants  fixed,  and  the  cost  of  the 
hydrants  fixed  there  was  a  little  over  5  /.  a-piece.  In  the  City  it  would  often 
be  something  like  20 1,  all  fixed.  Then  you  have  to  take  into  account  the  sort  of 
hydrant  provided ;  this  is  a  hydrant  3^  inches  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
have  put  do^^n  in  Grreat  Eastern-street.  In  the  City  they  wish  to  have  a  much 
larger  hydrant,  with  two  outlets  from  it,  in  order  to  have  a  very  abundant  flow  of 
water. 

5346.  So  that  there  are  some  parts  of  London  where  you  might  suppose  that 
the  expense  would  not  be  much  greater  than-  it  would  be  in  the  outlying 
districts,  while  there  are  others  where  costly  pavement  would  have  to  be  broken 
up  and  replaced,  and  you  think  that  an  average  of  10  L  is  a  fair  figure  for  the 
general  su(>ply  ? — 1  think  so. 

3347.  Supposing  you  went  beyond  this  suggestion,  and  that  constant  supply 
were  given  for  all  domestic  purposes,  what  system  of  hydrants  would  you  require  * 
for  that  ? — ^The  same  hydrants. 

3348.  And  what  arrangement  would  you  have  to  make  ?—  The  arrangement 
would  be  the  same  in  attaching  the  hydrants  to  the  main  as  in  attaching  the 
hydrants  to  the  small  service,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  cost  of  cutting 
into  the  small  service  and  niaking  the  attachment  would  be  less  than  in  the  case 
of  the  main.  If  all  the  pipes,  both  mains  and  services,  were  constantly 
charged,  upon  all  those  pipes,  hydrants  might  be  placed,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
valuable  instalment  of  the  work  if  hydrants  were  immediately  placed  upon  all 
of  those  larger  mains  which  are  now  constantly  charged. 

3349.  You  might  meet  a  great  deal  of  that  difficulty  by  doing  that,  leaving 
the  general  question  of  a  constant  supply  to  a  future  day  ? — You  might. 

33.50.  Can  you  give  your  reasons  for  the  constant  service  not  having  become 
general  throughout  London? — It  is  not  from  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  water  companies  to  furnish  a  constant  supply,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deliver 
water  upon  constant  supply  without  an  efficient  preparation  of  the  house  fittings. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  the  companies  have  stood  in  the  way  of  ctiustant  supply, 
that  they  have  in  fact  by  putting  forth  a  set  of  regulations  which  have  been  said 
to  be  almost  prohibitory  of  constant  supply,  forbidden  it,  but  that  is  not  so,  the 
regulations  which  the  company  have  in  force  in  their  district  for  the  preparation 
of  fittings  in  houses  for  constant  supply  are  just  such  as  you  would  find  absolutely 
necessary  in  every  town  in  which  constant  supply  has  10  be  given ;  they  are  not 
at  all  more  stringent  than  the  regulations  of  well-managed  constant-service 
towns.  In  Glasgow,  where  the  regulations  are  not  carried  out  so  stringently  as 
in  Manchester,  the  effect  of  constant  service  without  efficient  provision  in  the 
houses  to  receive  constant  supply  is  this,  that  the  supply  is  more  than  50  gallons 
per  head  per  day.  It  is  said  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  London 
where  the  supply  rs  ab«ut  30  gallons  per  head  per  d^y,  but  in  Glasgow,  with  all 
the  power  of  the  corporation  to  compel  the  inhabitants  there  to  take  their 
water  in  the  least  wasteful  way,  they  have  not  been  able  to  bring  down  the 
consumption  under  50  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

3351.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  they  have  in  certain  towns  materially 
reduced  their  consumption  of  water  by  the  introduction  of  the  constant  supply  ? 
-^t  is  not  the  constancy  oi  the  supply  which  reduces  the  amount  of  consump- 
tioa^but  it  i»tlle  stvict  supcrrisioa  which,  with  the  constant  supply,  must  be 
given  to  all  the  home  fitting 

335*2.  The*  inspection  of  the  house  fittings  and  the  attention  that  has  been 
paid  to  them  you  would  represent  reduced  the  consumption  ? — Yes,  it  is  that 
which  reduces  it,.BO^tfae  constant  supply ;  because  constant  supply  given  with- 
out very  strict  supervision  over' the  iitting&in  t;l)e  houses  would  always  issue  in 
tMmendouff  waaotei 

3J53*  ^o  y^^  represent:  that  tiie  reasons  why  tkle  constant  supply  has  not  been 
generally  iuiaroducefl  is^  thatthe  infaabitanis  themselves  are  not  anxious  for  it  ?^— 
1  danot  thmktbat  they  ase.     ftit  probably  thery  would-be  glad  to  have  it,  if  it 

oiSS*  6  G  2  could 
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Mr.  J.Muir.  could  be  obtained  by  them  without  their  making  any  outlay  for  it/  Each  of  the 
companies  in  1852  were  required  to  make  their  works  equal  to  constant  supply 

36  April  1877.  and  it  was  left  to  the  consumer  to  choose  whether  he* would  have  constant  supply 
or  not.  Then  the  legislation  of  1871  went  a  step  further,  and  made  provision  for 
compelling  consumers  to  prepare  for  constant  supply,  and  it  left  the  power  of 
compulsion  in  the  hands  of  four  bodies.  It  permitted  the  company  to  initiate  a 
constant  supply;  it  permiited  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  do  so,  and 
it  permitted  the  Corporation  of  London  to.  do  so  ;  and,  last  of  all  another  body, 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Each  of  those  may  initiate  constant  supply  ;  but 
it  has  been  felt  that  where  consumers  are  unwilling  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
task  to  enforce  constant  supply  upon  them  ;  therefore  the  thing  has  not  been 
done,  but  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  done  simply  from  the  com- 
panies' neglect.  The  companies  have  prepared  their  own  works  for  constant 
supply,  and  are  quite  ready,  if  the  public  authority  compelled  prepnration  for 
constant  supply  by  the  consumer,  to  give  what  is  wanted  forthwith. 

3354.  You  have  stated  that  even  supposing  constant  supply  to  be  given  for 
the  purposes  which  we  are  now  inquiring  into  with  regard  to  fire,  it  would  not 
be  as  great  an  advantage  as  the  use  of  the  mains  with  constant  supply  separated 
from  the  pipes  for  domestic  purposes? — Where  there  are  now  mains  the  fire 
supply  would  be  a  better  one  with  things  as  they  are  ;  but  of  course  in  streets 
without  mains  there  is  a  diflSculty  until  constant  supply  is  there  also. 

3355.  Then  it  would  come  to  the  question  of  supplying  that  difliculty  by 
making  branches  which  would  practically  be  new  mains  ? — Yes,  quite  so,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  City. 

3356.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  witnesses,  who^  have  stated  to  this  Com- 
mittee that  with  the  existing  pressure  of  the  constant-service  mains  of  the 
town,  very  great  addition  to  that  pressure  must  be  attained  before  you  could 
make  hydrants  useful  for  the  purposes  of  extinguishing  fires  ? — I  do  noi  agree 
with  that  at  all,  because  the  great  advantage  of  a  hydrant  is  in  the  prompt 
obtainment  of  water,  rather  than  in  the  additional  pressure  you  may  obtain 
for  a  jet  from  the  hydrant. 

3357.  Tfte  prompt  obtainment  of  water,  in  fact,  means  very  often  the  putting 
out  of  the  fire  before  the  engine  arrives  upon  the  spot  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

3358.  And  to  that  extent  the  risk  is  very  much  diminished  ? — I  am  sure  it 
would  be. 

3359.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  desire  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee r — I  would  like  to  remark  upon  the  requirements  which  have  been  pro- 
posed for  a  water  supply  in  case  of  fire ;  that  is  to  say,  the  requirements  which 
Captain  Shaw  has  mentioned. 

3360.  Captain  Shaw,  as  I  understood  him,  represented  that  he  wanted  a 
delivery  of  2,100  gallons  a  minute  from  14  supply  outlets  ? — ^Yes. 

3361.  How  would  that  operate  in  the  system  which  is  being  established,  and 
in  the  system  which  you  suggest  in  the  metropolitan  area?— First  of  all  the 
rate  of  dehvery  named  by  Captain  Shaw  of  2,100  gallons  a  minute  is  a  very  high 
rate ;  he  said  that  it  was  a  very  small  quantity  of  water ;  but  small  is  a  com- 
parative term;  really  it  is  a  very  large  supply;  it  is  equivalent  to  3,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  that  supply  is  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  the  supply  of 
the  whole  of  Manchester  is  on  the  average.  And  Captain  Shaw  wants  that  to 
be  delivered  within  a  very  small  area ;  he  wants  it  delivered  within  such  an 
area  that  14  lines  of  hose,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  half  a  mile,  would  be 
able  to  reach  it  and  pick  it  up,  and  throw  it  on  a  fire. 

3362.  I  suppose  you  agree  with  Mr.  Bramwell  when  he  stated  that  this  de- 
mand of  Captain  Shaw's  really  represented  when  dealt  with  for  24  hours  a  42nd 
part  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  eight  companies  of  London  ? — Quite  so. 

3363.  That  it  was  an  exaggerated  want  to  have  to  meet  ? — Yes ;  I  quite  think 
so. 

3364.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the 
facilities  given  in  the  City  to  the  fire  brigade  at  any  given  point,  by  the  system 
which  is  proposed  and  represented  upon  that  map.  I  refer  to  the  facilities 
relating  to  this  demand  by  Captain  Shaw  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  he 
says  is  necessary  for  coping  with  a  fire.  What  amount  of  water  would  be 
secured  by  that  system  ? — In  a  great  many  places  in  the  New  River  Company's 

district, 
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district,  that  quantity  of  2,100  gallons  per  minute  could  be  delivered  at  ground      Mr.  J.  Muir. 
leveL     Some  large  fires  have  taken  place  at  which  I  calculate  that  quantity  of  "^o 

water  has.  been  delivered,  but  at  ground  level-  ^^  ^P"*  *^^* 

3365.  When  you  say  "  delivered,"  what  do  you  mean  exactly  ? — I  mean  so  as  to 
be  taken  by  the  engines  and  pumped  by  the  engines  through  their  hose.  1  think 
one  great  reason  why  you  must  always  retain  the  fire  engines  is  this,  that  you  have 
a  great  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  hose,  and  you  also  want  an  additional 
pressure  for  the  jet;  and  if  you  put  the  two  things  together,  the  resistance  of 
the  water  in  the  hose,  and  the  extra  pressure  for  throwing  the  water  as  a  jet, 
then  you  have  immediately  a  demand  for  178  feet  of  extra  head.  I  arrive  at 
that  in  this  way: — Mr.  Bramwell's  experiments  show  that  the  delivery  through 
a  hose,  delivering  150  gallons  per  minute,  as  each  ot  Captain  Shaw's  14  lines  of 
hose  would  do,  would  have  a  friction  of  three  inches  in  every  foot  ;  every  one  of 
those  lines  of  hose  would  require  to  be,  on  the  average,  200  feet  long,  so  that 
the  friction  through  the  hose  would  be  equal  to  50  feet.  Mr.  Bramwell  has 
also  shown  that  the  power  of  ^*head"  required  must  be  such  that  the  jet  will 
bear  to  the  **head"  a  proportion  of  five -eighths.  If  a  jet  is  required  of  80  feet 
(and  I  think  if  you  are  to  do  without  the  fire  engines  that  would  be  the  smallest 
jet  you  could  possibly  arrange  for)  you  would  require  a  head  for  that  jet  of 
128  feet.  Then  you  have  the  hose  friction  added  10  that,  which  makes  the  total 
extra  head  you  demand  for  those  two  purposes,  178  feet.  That  is  the 
total  extra  pressure  which  you  require  in  addition  to  the  pressure  which  you 
require  to  deliver  2,100  gallons  at  ground  level.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enough 
to  demand  from  the  water  companies  that  their  whole  quantity  be  delivered 
at  ground  level.  Then  the  engines  should  be  brought  in  to  take  the  water  up 
and  force  it  through  the  length  of  hose  and  also  to  jet  it.  The  power  of  the 
reservoir  may  be  spent  in  different  ways  ;  the  power  of  the  reservoir  may 
be  all  spent  in  delivering  the  water  to  the  site  of  the  fire,  and  there  I 
think  it  is  properly  spent;  but  to  require  the  reservoir  to  have  an 
extra  head  for  forcing  it  through  the  hose  and  also  for  jetting  it 
to  the  height  of  80  feet  is  asking  more  than  it  will  be  profitable  to  require, 
because  if  the  water  of  the  ordinary  supply  is  all  pumped  up  to  an  extra  height 
of  178  feet,  the  extra  cost  of  so  pumping  the  whole  of  the  water  supplied  in  London 
would  come  to  an  enormous  sum;  more  than  130,000  /.  a  year;  and  that  sum 
for  obtaining  an  extra  pressure  of  178  feet  is  simply  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  what  is  a  very  questionable  thing,  namely,  dispensing  with  fire  engines, 
because  many  witnesses  who  have  been  heard  here  have  been  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  under  any  circumstances  you  must  continue  to  use  tire  engines. 
Even  in  Manchester,  where  fire  engines  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  being 
dispensed  with  than  in  London,  there  are,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  place 
protected,  more  engines  than  there  are  here.  I  say  you  should  take  the  area  and 
not  the  population,  for  I  do  not  think  that  the  population  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  provision  of  fire  engines.  The  fire  engines  ought  to  be  suppUed  according 
to  the  area  of  the  place  to  be  protected,  and  taking  that  as  your  measure  you  find 
that  there  are  more  engines  in  Manchester  in  proportion  to  the  are  athan  there 
are  in  London.  Now  putting  all  those  things  together,  the  cost  of  providing 
the  extra  pressure  required  by  the  hose  and  jet  by  reservoir  pressure,  instead  of 
by  the  much  cheaper  method  of  fire  engines,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  bad 
economy.  It  is  true  you  may  say  in  one  case  the  expense  falls  upon  the  com- 
pany, and  in  the  other  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  as  a  matter 
of  economy  in  the  end  it  will  all  fall  upon  the  public,  so  that  it  would  be  bad 
economy  to  furnish  the  extra  pressure  from  the  reservoir,  instead  of  leaving  that 
pressure  as  now  to  be  got  by  the  pumping  of  tire  engines.  Let  it  be  jetted  through 
the  hose,  as  often  as  you  can,  by  mere  reservoir  pressure,  but  still  retain  your  tire- 
engine  establishment,  and  do  not  ask  for  that  excessive  pressure,  which  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  manage,  and  would  cause  the  consumers  a  good  deal  of 
worry  and  a  great  deal  of  expense  for  fittings  beyond  what  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to. 

3366.  The  evidence  of  the  engineer  of  the  City  went  to  show  that,  whether 
the  test  had  been  applied  by  using  one  or  two  hydrants,  the  pressure  was  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  jet  and  overcome  the- friction  through  the  hose,  which 
he  stated  was  40  feet,  and  still  there  was  a  sufficient  jet  to  be  useful  in  case  of 
fire ;  do  you  represent  that  if  you  had  to  supply  a  demand,  such  as  Captain  Shaw 
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has  made  under  the  present  system,  your  supply  would   still  be  serviceable,  be- 
cause it  would  supply  the  engines  at  the  rate  he  requires  ? — Yes. 

3367.  The  fact  that  you  do  not  approve  of  getting  rid  of  the  engines  and 
using  the  hose  simply  from  the  hydrants  in  fires  of  any  magnitude,  does  not  in 
the  least  diminish  your  idea  of  the  utiHty  oftliese  hydrants  as  applied  to  your 
present  system  ;  you  say  that  they  may  be  exceedingly  useful  both  for  supplying 
the  engines  and  for  doing  what  was  proved  to  be,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in.  the 
City,  possible,  namely,  throwing  a  good  stream  of  water  upon  a  fire  through  a  hose 
applied  to  the  hydrant  itself? — Precisely  so.  But  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say- 
that  the  quantity  of  2,100  gallons  per  minute  would  not  be  obtainable  generally 
even  in  Manchester.  You  have  it  in  evidence  that  tJie  hydrants  in  Man-^ 
Chester  are  placed  upon  5-inch  and  3-inch  pipes,  and  if  you  take  a  flow  of  2,100 
gallons  through  a  5 -inch  pipe  to  give  the  pressure  required  for  such  flow  through 
only  200  yards  of  such  pipe,  you  would  need  a  reservoir  1,000  feet  in  hei^t. 

3368.  What  you  really  mean  is,  that  the  demand  for  that  quantity  of  water 
is,  perhaps,  an  excessive  demand  for  most  fires,  but  that  it  could  be  supplied,  in- 
your  opinion,  upon  the  ground  level  to  that  extent  under  the  present  system  if 
hydrants,  were  used  ;  but  as  that  would  not  be  the  ordinary  requirement,  in  your 
opinion,  a  better  supply  and  available  through  the  hose  would  be  secured  by  the 
establishment  of  hydrants? — A  better  supply  would  certainly  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  these  hydrants,  and  in  most  cases  I  tnink  2,100  gallons  could  lie  delivered 
per  minute  on  the  ground  level. 

3360.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  wish  to  represent  to  the 
Committee  r — There  docs  not  occur  to  me  any  other  point  at  present. 

3370.  Mr.  Onslov).]  The  Committee  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  height 
of  the  houses  at  present  being  built  in  London  is  very  much  more  than  it  was 
in  former  years  ? — It  has  increased  very  much. 

3371.  I  suppose,  from  your  evidence,  I  may  conclude  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible,  whatever  pressure  you  have,  to  have  a  sufficient  force  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  fire  brigade  of  Captain  Shaw  in  the  case  of  a  tire  occurring 
in  the  top  storey  of  one  of  these  houses  ? — It  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
14  jets  going  from  the  same  pipe  to  a  height  of  120  feet. 

3372.  In  the  district  supphed  by  your  company,  are  there  many  of  these 
houses  built  or  being  built? — Tliere  are  several  high  houses  lately  built,  and 
being  built,  in  the  City. 

3373.  Under  your  supply  ? — ^Yes. 

3374.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  all  the 
water  companies  in  London  ? — I  have  not.  But  I  may  say,  in  connection  with  that 
subject,  there  has  been  a  suggestion  that  the  works  of  the  companies  ought  to 
be  so  connected  that  they  could  assist  one  another  in  the  case  of  fire,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  the  point  to  which  your  question  had  reference. 

3375.  That  is  the  point  r — That  suggestion  has  very  often  been  made,  and 
was  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  West  Middlesex  and  New.  River  Companies 
many  years  ago.     I  have  always  felt  thai  the  suggestion,  although  it  seems  a  very 

plausible  one,  is  one  with  very  little  practical  value  in  it.  The  New  River  Com- 
)any  have  made  a  connection  with  the  West  Middlesex  Company,  but  there  never 
las  been  any  occasionj  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  to  make  use  of  it,  and  I 
lardly  know  on  what  occasion  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  it.  If 
anything  happens  to  a  local  nmin^  and  no  supply  can  be  obtained  from  it,  no 
assistance  obtained  from  a  distant  company  would  avail,  and  that  is  the  thii^ 
most  to  be  feared.  While  a  main  in  a  street  is  disabled,  no  water  can  be 
delivered  in  that  street  at  all,  and  no  help  from  a  distant  company  would  be  of 
any  use. 

3376.  May  I  ask  what  was  your  reason  for  conneoting  yourself  with  the 
West  Middlesex  Company  ? — It  was  thonght,  I  suppose,  many  years  ago  that,  it 
might  be  an  additional  security,  and  therefore  it  u  as  tried^  but  though  tried  so 
long  ago  it  has  never  been  found  of  any  service. 

3377*  Was  it  an  expensive  process  ? — No,  it  was  just  the  connection  of  two 
lai^  nialnSi 

3378;  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  thai  oomparing  London  with  other 
large  towns  you  consider  the  pcessure  is  ao  good  or  betten  than.  that,  prevailing 
in' other  large  towns? — I  think,  in  the  New  Riives  district. especially,  that  the 
pressure  is  upon  tbe^  whole  better  than,  in  moefi  lange  towQ84 

3379.  When 
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3379.  When  you  say  London,  do  you  mean  London  only,  or  only  the  metro-      Mr.  J.  Mmir. 
polilan  district  ?— I  had  special  reference  to  the  New  River  Company  as  repre-  T" 
senting  them,  but  I  also  think  that  they  have  in  other  districts  what  is  really  a     •^^'*^^^77. 
very  adequate  pressure. 

3380.  As  good  as  prevails  in  Manchester  or  Brighton  ? — Not  as  good  as 
prevails  at  Manchester;  there  are  natural  advantages  in  Manchester,  and  the 
corporation  of  Manchester  availed  themselves  of  those  natural  advantages  under 
very  skilful  advice.  The  very  best  that  can  be  done  for  water  suf)ply  is  done 
there,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  Manchester  generally  Captain  Shaw's  require- 
ments could  not  be  met;  if  water  is  to  be  delivered  in  (he  quantity  that  he 
proposes  to  the  height  of  the  highest  houses  by  jet,  I  do  not  think  that  even  in 
Mancliester  you  could  get  the  thing  done. 

3381.  Considering  the  enormous  value  of  property  in  London,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  pressure  should  be  better  than  in  other  towns  ?— I  think  while 
you  have  fire  engines  to  give  the  pressure  which  is  required  by  hose  and  by 
jet,  you  have  all  that  you  need,  if  only  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
deliverable  at  the  ground  level. 

3382.  In  regulating  your  pressure,  do  -you  only  consider  the  requirements  of 
the  public  for  water  for  domestic  purposes,  or  also  for  protection  from  fire  ? — 
Not  exclusively  for  dornestic  purposes  (though  I  believe  legally  we  are  not 
bound  to  do  more  than  to  provide  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes),  but  we  have 
always  taken  a  libeTal  view  in  lajing  down  new  mains  to  have  them  of  such 
size  that  they  shall  be  also  a  sufficient  protection  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
fire. 

3383.  That  is  done  on  your  own  account ;  there  is  nothing  in  any  Act  to 
compel  you  to  do  that  ? — We  are  not  compelled  to  give  more  than  the  ordinanr 
domestic  supply  which  the  place  may  need. 

3384.  You  have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tozer  for  Manchester  last  year?  — 

I  have. 

3385.  He  gave  the  Committee  some  practical  experience  regarding  the 
laying  down  of  the  hydrants,  and  the  number  of  times  the  fire  engines  were 
called  for  the  large  number  of  fires,  292,  in  the  Manchester  district;  he  states 
the  engines  were  only  called  out  seven  times  ;  now,  you  have  had  no  practical 
experience,  the  same  as  Mr.  Tozer  has ;  yours  is  merely  wiiat  you  yourself 
consider  as  a  matter  of  fact  theory? — Of  course  I  have  no  experience  as, a 
fireman.  1  have  the  statistics  of  fires  which  take  place  in  the  New  River 
Company's  district,  for  we  keep  very  accurate  records  of  everything  that  occurs 
in  the  district,  and  perhaps  from  that  record  1  could  give  what  would  be  useful 
on  that  point. 

3386.  Are  you  referring  to  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  New  River  Com- 
any's  district,  or  outside  ?~  My  figures  include  the  whole  area,  but  there  have 
een  hardly  any  fires  in  the  suburban  district ;  therefore  they  may  be  taken  as 

occurring  almost  entirely  in   the   metropolitan  area.     There  were,  in    1876, 

II  fires  at  which  the  turncocks  attended  without  there  being  a  fireman  present. 
They  were  only  small  matters,  and  the  fires  were  put  out  without  the  attend- 
ance of  firemen.  There  were  164  fires  at  which  the  firemen  attended  without 
having  to  bring  their  engines ;  there  were  275  fires  at  which  the  firemen 
attended  without  using  their  engines ;  there  weie  six  fires  at  which  steam  fire- 
engines  only  were  used ;  26  fires  at  which  manual  en<^ines  were  used  ;  44  fires 
extinguished  by  means  of  a  stand-pipe  or  jet  from  a  plug,  and  19  fires  where 
steam  and  manual  engines  worked  together;  six  fires  occurred  where  the 
steamers  worked  along  with  stand-pipes ;  four  where  manual  engines  w^rkod 
along  with  stand-pipes,  and  24  fires  where  steamers,  manual  engines,  and  stand- 
pipes  were  used  together. 

3387.  In  th(»e  fires  which  were  put  *out  without  any  extra  appliances, 
J  suppose  buckets  of  water  were  thrown,  or  something  of  that  kind?-— Not 
in  every  case,  in  which  there  were  no  fire  engines,  for  there  were  44  cases  of  fire 
put  out  by  a  jet  obtained  from  a  stand-pipe  inserted  in  a  plughole. 

3388.  Mr.  Berrey,  who  is  a  civil  engineer,  was  asked :  **  However,  from  your 
experience  in  Manchester,  you  are  of  opinion  that  hydrants  are  very  superior  to 
any  steam  fire  engines  ?  "  To  which  he  replied :  *'  Yes ;  steam  fire  engines 
are  only  used  as  auxiliaries  at  enornaous  fires,  or  where  you  have  difficulty  of 
jaceess,  but  hydrants  are  imperatively  necessary  in  a  large  community  like  Lon- 
don, if  you  are  to  extinguish  fire,  and  obtain  the  water  at  the  earliest  tune."  Do 
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Mr.  J.  Muir.      you  agree  with  that  evidence  ?— I  quite  agree  with  it,  because  I  think  the  great 

6  aI^h         advantage  is  in  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  last  words  of  his  sentence ;  it  is 

2D  April  i»77.     Y)y  the  hydrant  you  get  water  at  the  earliest  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt   that  if 

you  had  hydrants  without  increased  pressure  you  would  reduce  the  number  of 

cases  very  much  in  which  engines  would  be  needed  at  all. 

3389.  Supposing  a  pressure,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  demanded  of  only 
40  feet,  would  you  recommend  putting  down  hydrants  in  any  district? — 
Certainly. 

3390.  The  East  London  Waterworks  Company,  I  believe,  have  only  a  pres- 
sure of  40  feet?— They  have  only  a  pressure  of  40  feet,  but  their  district  is  a 
very  level  district,  and  I  have  no  doubt  40  feet  is  quite  adequate  pressure  for 
the  supply  of  the  houses  within  it ;  and  with  hydrants  and  that  40  feet  pres- 
sure, there  would  be  abundant  supply  for  fire-engine  purposes,  and  even  in 
some  cases  10  throw  a  jet  where  the  fire  is  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
ground. 

3391 .  You  agiee  with  Mr.  Bramwell's  figure,  that  6-8ths  is  often  all  the  jet  you 
would  get  from  the  head  ? — I  put  it  that  you  often  get  more  than  6-8ths,  but 
very  often  it  is  interfered  with  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  bad  construction  of  the 
nozzle. 

3392.  Mr.  Bramwell  does  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  putting  down 
hydrants  if  the  pressure  was  only  40  feet,  or  less ;  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  ? — I  think  you  would  have  this  advantage  from  the  laying  down  of 
hydrants,  that  you  would  have  the  immediate  obtainment  of  water. 

*3393.  Even  though  the  pressure  were  only  40  feet,  yet  I  presume  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  height  to  be  reached  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  the  main,  and  on  account  of  the  friction,  or  other 
causes? — Of  course  there  may  be;  in  a  small-sized  pipe  you  would  not  have  the 
full  advantage  of  the  head  that  you  possessed  from  the  reservoir,  but  the  engi- 
neer of  the  East  London  Water  Company  will  probably  give  evidence  and  will 
be  able  to  give  the  Committee  details  as  regards  his  own  district,  bul  1  speak 
upon  the  general  question. 

3394.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  number  of  engines 
in  the  town  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  area  ? — I  think  it  should  be 
rather  according  to  the  area  than  according  to  the  population.  I  noticed  a  cal- 
culation made  of  the  number  of  engines  according  to  the  population;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  truer  way  of  doing  it  to  calculate  the  number 
according  to  area. 

3395.  You  would  leave  out  the  question  of  the  value  of  property  ?— I  assume 
all  property  requires  to  be  protected. 

3396.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  I  take  it  that  you  are  an  eminently  practical  man  on 
this  subject? — 1  have  had  10  do  with  water  supply  for  many  years. 

3397.  You  have,  I  presume,  with  great  interest  read  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  before  this  Committee  ? — 1  have  read  it  as  it  came  out. 

3398.  Could  you  point  out  to  the  Committee  any  material  errors  or  discrepan-^ 
cies  in  that  evidence,  because  a  precis  will  have  to  be  made  of  the  evidence 
which  eminent  men  have  given  here,  and  if  you  see  any  points  with  which  you 
cannot  concur  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  them? — I  have  noticed  them  in  the 
evidence,  though  what  I  have  already  said  would  perhaps  include  most  of  them. 
One  witness  said  hydrants  were  not  so  good  as  plugs,  and  another  said  they  were 
equal  to  pkigs ;  there  was  one  remark  made  which  I  think  ought  to  be  corrected 
that  there  was  hardly  any  supply  in  London  by  gravitation.  Now  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  completely  gravitation  as  regards  the  New  River  Company's  district; 
the  water  of  the  New  River  Company  has  of  course  to  be  pumped  first,  because 
it  has  to  be  raised  up  to  the  reservoirs,  but  it  afterwards  descends  by  gravitation. 
In  Manchester,  however,  [they  have  the  advantage  of  having  their  source  of 
supply  at  a  very  great  height,  and  they  have  simply  to  let  their  water  down, 
but  we  have  to  begin  by  raising  it  all  up,  but  once  it  is  raised  to  these  service 
reservoirs  it  is  as  completely  a  gravitation  supply  as  that  of  Manchester. 

3.399-  Sir  James  M^GareUHogg^  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  number 
of  the  question,  and  the  statement  you  wish  to  correct?—!  think  the  number  of 
the  question  was  4693. 

3400.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  Question  4693  was :  **  You  would  say  that  a  small 
part  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  which  applies  to  the  district  of  Dept- 
ford,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Kent  Water  Company's 

district 
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district  \vhere  a  pressure  is  maintained  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  use  the      Mt.  J.  Muir. 
hydrants  in  the  way  you  would  wish  ?     A.  I  should  not  like  to  answer  the  — ; — 

question  so  definitely  as  that,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  parts  of  the  metro-  26  April  1877. 
polls  where  they  have  any  great  pressure  by  gravitation  ;  their  pressure  is  always 
produced  by  pumping,  and  then  it  is  very  uncertain  indeed'*;  that  is  Mr. 
Richardson's  evidence?— That  is  not  the  case  in  the  New  River  Company's  dis- 
trict, because  the  whole  of  the  supply  is  by  gravitation.  I  did  not  aho  under- 
stand the  remnrk  made  (I  do  not  know  by  whom),  that  the  supply,  though  fairly 
good  at  first,  almost  always  falls  off ;  that  I  do  not  understand,  because  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  supply  should  fall  off  after  it  is  first  drawn  from  the  New 
River  plugs. 

3401.  There  is  so  great  a  head  that  it  could  go  on  continuously? — It  is  not 
the  amount  of  the  head,  but  that  the  supply  is  by  gravitation  as  in  Manchester; 
while  there  is  a  drop  of  water  to  run  down  it  will  come ;  and  that  remark  about 
pressure  failing  is  rather  contrary  to  what  Captain  Shaw  pointed  out,  justly 
enough,  that  upon  the  present  intermittent  system  tliere  is  an  interval  after  the 
plug  is  first  drawn,  when  as  domestic  cisterns  are  being  filled,  the  pressure  is  not 
so  great;  but  this  does  not  amonnt  to  much,  because  most  cisterns  are  above  the 
ground  level,  and  when  the  plug  is  drawn,  the  whole  of  the  water  usually  comes 
out  at  once  at  the  street  surface,  and  does  not  go  to  the  cisterns  first. 

3402.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  sinking  of  the  well  at  Meux's 
Brewery  ? — I  have  seen  the  published  accounts,  and  I  also  know  something  of 
the  matter  from  inquiry. 

3403.  Is  it  true  that  if  they  have  struck  that  stratum  the  water  will  rise  to  the 
surface? — I  think  it  is  very  likely,  but  it  is  a  point  to  be  proved.  I  have  been 
conducting  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind  for  the  New  River  Company.  It 
was  a  proposal  made  by  me  in  the  year  1866  that  the  New  River  Company 
should  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  water  from  the  lower  green  sand,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  pure,  soft,  and  abundant.  For  some  time  we  have  been  engaged 
in  sinking  a  well  in  Hertfordshire,  and  a  very  large  one ;  it  is  the  largest  one 
that  has  been  attempted,  and  we  hope  some  day  to  get  at  the  green  sand..  At 
Meux's  they  have  been  carrying  on  the  process  by  the  diamond  rock  borer,  and 
by  using  the  diamond  rock  borer  they  have  been  able  to  go  on  more  rapidly 
than  we  have  been  in  Hertfordshire. 

3404.  What  depth  have  you  got  to? — We  are  now  808  feet.  I  should  ex- 
plain why  the  New  River  Company's  well  was  attempterl  without  the  diamond 
rock  borer.  When  we  began  our  works  the  Rock  Boring  Company  were  not 
in  a  position  to  do  any  boring  of  the  size  that  was  required ;  they  had  had  the 
idea  of  prospecting  for  mines  merely,  and  they  could  offer  me  no  larger  crown 
than  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  which  for  a  water  company's  purpose  is  insuf- 
ficient, and  I  determined  to  begin  with  a  large  bore,  so  that  the  reductions 
which  take  place  when  a  great  depth  is  reached  by  putting  one  tube  inside 
another  might  not  reduce  the  bore  at  the  bottom  to  so  t^mall  an  area.  I  began 
with  a  diameter  of  34  inches,  and  carried  it  right  through  the  chalk  and  some  dis- 
tance below  the  chalk,  and  after  getting  into  the  upper  green  sand  I  began  to 
tube,  and  am  now  tubing  with  tubes  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  work  is 
progressing,  and  my  calculation  was  that  when  we  reached  the  lower  green  sand 
the  water  would  rise  considerably  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  deliver  itself  into 
the  channel  of  the  river  without  pumping  ;  but  that  is  an  experiment  the  result 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

3405.  Do  you  think  that  that  experiment  of  yours  will  probably  succeed  ? — 
I  think  so. 

3406.  That  you  will  get  water  above  the  surface  ? — I  think  so. 

3407.  That  would  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  objects  of  this  Com- 
mittee, because  if  you  could  bore,  and  Meux^s  have  bored,  there  might  be  a 
great  many  wells  sunk,  might  there  not  ? — I  do  not  suppose  the  height  to  which 
the  water  would  rise  above  the  surface  would  be  one  which  you  could  use  for 
fire  purposes.  It  wouhl  deliver  a  quantity  of  water,  but  that  water  will  require 
still  to  be  pumped  as  now;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  the  quantity  of  water, and 
I  think  the  question  of  quantity  is  not  much  the  concern  of  this  Committee,  for 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  water  every  day  in  London  now  than  a  fire  can  ever 
require. 

3408.  If  I  understood  you  rightly  you  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  your  water 
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Mi.  •/.  Jftttr.      came  to  your  consumers  by  means  of  gravitation.     If  these  welb  were  sunk,  as 

gT~r  ^^      I  believe  Meux's  is,  some  100  feet  above  parts  of  the  metropolis,  then  you  Imve 

P    »»77-      ^  force  of  gravitation  at  once  sufficient  to  force  that  water  up  to  60  or  70  feet^ 

— To  what  height  it  will  rise  I  do  not  know.     It  may  rise  20  or  30  feet  from  the 

surface,  and  if  we  have  for  gravitation  purposes  to  put  water  into  a  reservoir 

200  feet  high,  you  cannot  expect  the  green  sand  pressure  to  do  that 

3409.  I  understand  you  to  say  distinctly  that  you  are  of  opinion  tliat  fire 
engines  should  be  retained  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  be  retained. 

3410.  Does  it  not  follow  that  a  good  deal  of  the  expense  which  is  now  being 
incurred  by  the  City  will  be  money  thrown  away  ? — I  think  not,  because  they  have 
felt  that  the  great  thing  is  not  the  dispensing  with  fire  engines.  The  great 
thing  is  to  obtain  water  immediately,  and  that  the  hydrant  will  enable  them 
to  do. 

3411.  Mr.  Clifton.']  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the  artesian 
well.  Do  you  know  anythiug  about  the  history  of  wells  in  Paris;  namely, 
those  at  Passy.and  Crenelle? — I  read  the  accounts  of  the  sinking  of  those 
wells. 

341 2.  Do  you  happen  to  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  when  the  well  at 
Passy  was  opentd,  the  well  at  Crenelle  left  off  its  supply? — It  was.  affected 
by  it.  I  am  quite  aware  that  wells  which  communicate  with  one  another 
through  so  permeable  a  stratum  as  the  lower  green  sand  will  probably  affect 
one  another. 

341 3^  Have  you  seen  the  core  which  the  diamond  rock  boring  extracts? — 
Yes,  I  have  seen  the  core  they  are  now  able  to  take  out ;  a  core  about  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

3414.  What  is  the  size  of  your  tubes?— Twenty-six  inches. 

3415.  Mr.  Stewart  HardyJ]  One  of  the  great  objections  which  has  been 
raised  to  tlie  patting  down  of  hydrants  has  been  the  expense  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  aware 
of  that. 

341 6.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  necessary  to  put  down  anything  like  the 
hydrants  in  the  outlying  and  poorer  districts  of  London  which  are  necessary 
in  the  City?— I  think  not;  and  there  must  be  great  judgment  exercised  in 
selecting  the  position  for  hydrants.  Where  there  is  mucli  valuable  property 
and  high  buildiugs,  they  must  be  much  closer  to  one  another  than  in  the 
outfidurts. 

3417.  In  the  case  of  hydrants,  wherever  they  are,  even  if  the  pressure  is  not 
equal  to  80  feet,  there  would  always  be  a  better  pressure  at  all  events  than  there 
ia  at  present? — There  would  be  a  better  pressure  than  at  present,  because  a 
hydrant  has  a  larger  area  than  the  plug. 

3418.  Could  hydrants  be  put  very  cheaply  in  noost  districts,  if  the  people 
putting  them  down  were  content  to  place  them  as  the  plug  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  ? — Yes,  it  they  were  placed  immediately  on  the  pipe  they  were  con- 
nected with,  that  would  cost  h^ss  than  where  they  have  to  be  branched  to  the 
footway,  but  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  convenience  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  in 
having  a  hydrant  on  the  side  walk. 

3419.  But  though  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  fires 
occurring  principally  at  night,  the  traffic  being  stopped  while  the  fire  was  going 
00,  they  would  offier  no  obstruction  to  the  traffic  ? — No,  but  there  is  the 
objection  of  the  iron-boxes  which  are  required  to  cover  the  hydrant,  and  where 
there  is  wheel  traffic  those  iron-boxes  would  be  a  great  objection. 

3420.  You  think  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  placing  them  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  would  be  undesirable  ? — I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to  effect  it. 

3421 .  Ibere  was  a  case  in  which  a  complaint  was  made  with  re^u'd  to  a  fire 
at  which  four  turncocks  were  absent? — I  believe  what  the  Copimittee  heard  was 
quite  correctly  stated  from  inquiry  I  have  made.  Both  men  belonging  to  the 
district  were  ill,  and  a  substitute  was  put  in  their  place ;  the  constable  went  first 
to  the  turncock  of  the  district,  and  then  he  went  to  his  deputy ;  both  were  ill  in 
bed  and  consequently  not  able  to  attend,  and  he  had  then  to  go  to  a  third  masn^ 
who  was  at  that  moment  called  out  to  attend  to  some  difficulty  of  water  supply 
in  an  adjoining  house ;  he  did  not  go  without  leaving  a  person  in  his  place,  who 
immediately  went  for  him,  and  he  was  obtained  and  reached  the  fire  as  soon  aa 
the  fourth  man,  whom  the  policeman  called,  but  all  this  shows  that  with  the 
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very  best  arrangefiB«iit8  withovt  bjdrapts  there  may  be  a  delay  in  finding  the      He  •'•  Mtiir. 
turncock  and  getting  him  first  to  the  fire.  

3422,  &\T  Jamee  M^Gar^hHogg.']  Can  you  give  the  same  preasure  in  every      ^  April  1877. 
part  of  your  district  %»  you  can  in  the  City  ? — It  is  not  the  same ;  it  varies 
throughout  the  district,  b«t  there  9jce  many  places  outside  the  City  where  the 

pressure  is  better  tlian  in  the  City.  For  the  sake  of  making  that  matter  of 
pressure  a  little  clearer  to  the  eye,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  model  wliich  was 
made  a  good  many  years  ago^  but  it  represents  truly  the  company's  district ;  it 
is  made  to  scale  and  will  sbow  the  vaj'iations  of  level,  and  with  the  variations  of 
level  such  as  that  model  reprefients,  it  is  <]uite  clear  the  pressure  must  vary  all 
over  the  district  supplied  frcmi  any  one  reservoir. 

3423.  Coukl  you  give  any  idea  of  the  diffisi^nce? — In  the  City  the 
pressures  were  given  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Haywood.  They  were  made 
without  my  having  anything  to  do  with  them.  1  believe  them  to  be  strictly 
correct 

3424*  And  outside? — Outside  the  City  tliere  are  gaugings  showing  it  to  be 
very  much  above  that;  150  and  120  feet  is  not  an  unusual  pressure  in  some  of 
those  parts  coloured  blue. 

3425.  Where  is  there  a  higher  pressure  than  in  the  City  ?— In  most  of  the  blue 
district. 

3426.  WiU you  indicate  where  it  is  lower,  and  how  much  lower  it  is?— I  do 
not  tbiuk  tiiat  there  are  any  pUces  where  the  pressure  is  lower  than  in  some 
portions  of  the  City.  I  think  you  have  a  minimum  pressure  in  some  portions  of 
the  City. 

3427.  Tlie  New  Biver  Company  are  in  a  very  favourable  position  as  regards 
pressure.  They  have  a  better  pressure  than  most  of  the  other  companies  ? — 
They  are  in  a  better  position  in  this  respect  than  the  other  companies ;  the 
Lambeth,  at  least,  excepted. 

342 S.  There  are  few  companies  who  have  so  large  reservoirs? — There  are 
few. 

3429.  You  said  something  about  the  friction  of  the  pipe  reducing  the  jet ; 
can  you  give  any  data  from  your  own  experience  how  much  it  would  be  reduced, 
say  by  passing  through  200  feet  of  hose? — I  have  no  reason  to  question  Mr. 
Bramweirs  experiments.  I  made  similar  experiments  with  Mr.  Braidwood  many 
years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  with  150  gallons  per  minute  you  would  have  a  fric- 
tion ver)'  simiiar  to  what  Mr.  Bramwell  represented. 

3430.  You  would  confirm  Mr.  Bramwell's  evidence  in  that  respect?— I  would 
confirm  his  evideooe  in  that  respect,  only  1  would  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  show-    ' 
ing  the  desirability  of  having  a  steam   fire  engine   or  a  manual  engine  to 
overcome    the    friction    rather    than    of   raising    the   pressure    all    over  the 
district  to  do  sou 

3431.  You  do  not  think  that  the  putting  down  of  hydrants  would  in  any  way 
reduce  the  otist  of  the  fire  brigade  ? — I  think  it  might,  because  the  fire  engines 
would  not  be  so  frequently  called  to  fires  if  water  could  be  obtained..  1  think  it 
would  be  an  imprudent  thing  to  reduce  the  number  of  engines,  but  I  think  they 
naighc  not  aiwuys  be  requii^ 

3432.  You  would  keep  the  sanoe  number  of  engines  and  the  same  number  of 
men,  and  the  si^ae  number  of  stations? — I  think  that  whatever  you  dp,  it  will  still 
be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  staff. 

3433-  So  that  hydrants  would  be  a  cost  beyond  the  staflf?— I  think  there 
Blight  be  some  saving  made. 

3434-  Would  it  be  anything  beyond  a  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  wheels  ? — 
There  would  be  kas  payment  for  working. 

3435.  You  told  the  Committee  that  the  cost  of  hydrants  for  the  City  would  be 
about  ao  /•  each  r— Yes,  in  the  leading  thoroughfares. 

3436.  In  the  Northumberland  Avenue  the  cost  comes  to  about  10/.  alto- 
gether, including  the  fixing  ? — They  have  not  yet  been  fixed  there.  Some  difficulty 
has  arisen  about  tiie  arrangemeiU  of  the  pipes  in  tlie  subway,  and  the  cost  of 
attadiing  hy4rattts  to  the  )apes  in  the  subway  will  be  much  greater  than  if  th^ 
had  been  laid  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  street. 

3437.  Do  not  you  think  in  Oxford-street  and  Regent-street  the  sanae 
cost  would  attach  to  laying  down  a  hydrant  as  in  the  City  ?^-The  cost  would  be 
quite  as  great  as  in  some  portioos  of  the  City.  I  speak  of  the  heavier  price  of  20/. 
as  in  the  City  where  the  traffic  is  very  heavy,  where  the  work  would  require,  to 
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Mr.  J.  Mmr.      be  done  at  night,  and  where  expensive  asphalte  or  wood  pavement  would  re- 
26  April  18^7      9^"'^  *^  ^  taken  up  and  re-laid. 

3438.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  many  hydrants  would  be  required  for 
the  whole  of  London  ? — That  is  a  very  important  question,  and  very  much 
would  depend  upon  the  use  of  or  the  giving  up  of  the  use  of  fire  engines.  If 
fire  engines  are  not  to  be  used,  but  water  is  to  be  obtained  by  lines  of  hose  from 
hydrants,  the  hydrants  will  require  to  be  very  much  nearer  to  one  another  thaa 
if  you  employ  engines.  With  a  hydrant  and  engines  the  water  could  be  run  to 
the  spot  where  the  engines  stand,  and  you  can  do  that  by  a  distant  hydrant; 
but  where  you  have  to  bring  water  from  a  hydrant  through  hose  direct  to 
the  fire,  you  must  have  that  hydrant  very  near  to  be  effective ;  and  to  carry 
out  what  Captain  Shaw  has  laid  down  as  his  requisite,  namely,  14  lines  of  hose 
reaching  together  to  half  a  mile,  I  think  it  would  require  the  hydrants  to  be  35 
yards  apart ;  you  would  therefore  need  hydrants  to  the  number  of  60  to  the  mile. 

3439.  Do  you  mean  on  both  sides  of  the  street? — I  am  supposing  that  you 
have  one  on  this  side  und  the  next  on  the  other,  but  between  hydrant  and 
hydrant  you  must  not  have  more  than  35  yards. 

3440.  Have  you  calculated  at  all  how  many  would  be  required  in  the  whole 
of  London,  taking  your  own  average  ? — I  am  now  pointing  out  that  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  Ca()tain  Shaw  delivering  2,100  gallons  per  minute  through 
14  lines  of  hose  of  an  aggregate  length  of  half  a  mile,  you  require  the  hydrants 
to  be  50  to  the  mile,  and  if  there  are  1,500  miles  of  streets  in  London,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  Registrar  General,  you  would  require  75,000  hydrants  for  the 
whole  of  London. 

,  3441 .  1  think  I  understand  you  to  state  that  you  would  only  put  hydrants  on 
the  constantly  charged  mains  ? — You  do  not  get  the  full  advantage  of  a  hydrant 
unless  it  is  upon  a  constantly  charged  main.  If  you  did  place  it  upon  an  inter- 
mittently charged  pipe  (or  service,  as  we  call  it),  you  would  have  the  advantage 
of  a  greater  area  of  delivery,  but  there  would  still  be  the  same  difficulty  as  now 
in  finding  the  cock  which  commands  the  hydrant. 

3z^42,  When  you  refer  to  1,600  miles  of  streets,  does  that  represent  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  area,  or  the  Metropolitan  Police  area? — I  think 
the  Registrar  General  calls  it  the  Registration  area. 

3443.  1  understand  there  are  1,500  miles  of  streets  in  the  metropolitan  area? 
— ^I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

3444.  To  provide  the  whole  of  that  district  with  hydrants,  with  the  same 
degree  of  eflSciency  with  which  it  is  proposed  the  City  should  be  supplied,  would 
it  not  be  necessary  to  lay  a  good  many  branches  for  the  service  of  those  streets 
which  arc  not  reached  by  the  mains,  which  you  have  said  are  constantly  charged? 
—Yes. 

3445.  That  would  be  done  at  a  considerable  extra  cost  to  the  cost  of  the 
hydrant  itself? — Tlie  branches  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the  hydrant, 

3446.  Do  you  give  a  constant  supply  to  the  houses  in  your  district  r — Yes,  to 
some. 

3447.  Can  you  point  out  which  are  the  districts  to  which  you  give  a  constant 
supply  — They  are  not  in  any  one  district;  they  are  dotted  about  here  and  there; 
there  are  some  thousands  which  have  a  constant  supply. 

3448.  What  regulations  do  you  propose  ? — The  regulations  which  were  passed 
in  1872. 

3449.  That  was  under  Lord  Methven*s  Commission  ? — Yes. 

34.';o.  1  think  there  was  a  little  objection  to  that  regulation  which  the  com- 
panies introduced  before  that  ? — There  was  an  objection  :  it  was  supposed  that 
as  (riginally  proposed  they  were  far  too  stringent,  and  certain  modifications 
were  made. 

3451.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  it  would  cost  per  house  to  carry  out 
the  regulations  in  your  district  ? — 1  made  an  estimate  many  years  ago  with 
regard  to  that ;  but  the  average  cost  of  altering  the  fittings  in  London  for  the 
proper  preparation  for  constant  supply  is  a  very  difficult  figure  to  arrive  at 
The  figure  I  arrived  at  was  8  /•  per  house ;  in  the  lower  class  of  houses  the  cost 
would  be  very  small,  and  of  course  in  larger  houses  ihe  cost  would  be  very 
much  greater. 

3452.  I  think  that  when  it  was  gone  into  by  others  even  a  higher  figure 
was  arrived  at?— It  may  have  been  arrived  at  by  others,  but  my  figure  was  8/. 
per  house  for  making  all  the  alterations. 

3453-  You 
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3453*  ^ou  stated  with  regard  to  the  non-attendance  of  the  turncock  at  fires,  Mr.  J.  Mvir. 
that  if  the  companies  chose  they  raiijht  make  sbmelimes  a  return  of  the  '^  unsatis-  ^e  ApriTrs;?. 
factory  arrangements  at  fires,"  on  the  part  of  ihe  fire  brigade  ;  will  you  explain 
what  you  meant  by  that  statement  f — I  meant  merely  this,  that  when  the  turn- 
cocks are  behind  the  firemen  at  a  fire,  Captain  Shaw  puts  in  his  report,  *'  unsatis- 
factory water  arrangcnents."  I  say  that  in  a  great  many  more  cases  the  firemen 
are  behind  the  turncocks,  and  I  might  write  below  these  "  unsatisfactory  fire 
arrangements ;"  one  of  them  must  be  lare. 

3454.  Are  the  regulations  in  your  district  more  stringent  or  not  than  those  in 
Liverpool,  with  regard  to  changing  from  constant  8up[)ly  to  intermittent  supply  r 
— I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Liverpool  arrancrements ;  I  do  not  think  they 
have  a  very  strict  code  of  regulations,  but  the  regulations  in  London  are  not  so 
strict  as  those  in  Manchester. 

3455.  You  said  something  about  the  delivery  not  being  so  good  on  account 
of  the  bad  construction  of  the  nozzle  ;  can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  bad 
delivery  ? — I  can  give  you  no  instance  of  any  bad  delivery  from  any  faulty 
construction  of  the  nozzle  used  by  the  fire  brigade,  but  it  was  as  explanation  of 
the  very  low  figure  which  Mr.  Bramweli  put  as  the  height  of  the  jet  as  against 
the  head  that  I  was  led  to  say  that  in  fixing  the  5-8th  he  |>robably  took  into 
account  not  only  wind,  but  badness  of  nozzle  and  other  things  which  might 
interfere  with  the  fiill  delivery  of  a  good  jet. 

3456.  Mr.  HajfterJ]  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Haywood  that  the  number  of 
hydrants  should  vary  with  the  density  of  the  population  ? — I  think  the  number 
of  hydrants  should  vary  with  the  closeness  in  which  the  houses  are  placed  to 
one  another;  there  are  portions  of  our  roads  in  the  outer  parts,  even  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  in  which  houses  are  detached,  and  there  may  be  spaces  with- 
out houses,  and  of  course  it  will  be  useless  there  to  place  hydrants.  In  a  place 
like  the  City,  with  bouses  continuously  arranged,  hydrants  ought  to  be  more 
closely  set. 

34;)7.  I  ask  you  whether  you  would  propose  to  place  hydrants  at  60  yards 
intervals  in  the  suburban  parts  ? — I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  hardly  neces- 
sary in  the  suburban  parts,  but  in  the  City,  where  the  houses  are  in  a  continuous 
line,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  at  that  distance  at  least  Where  there 
is  very  valuable  property,  you  require  to  concentrate  at  one  spot  a  certain 
supply,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  desirable,  in  some  places,  even  to  have  them 
nearer  than  180  feet. 

3458.  Mr.  M^ Lagan.']  In  making  a  calculation  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  hydrants  which  would  be  required  m^cording  to  Captain  Siiaw's  estimate,  I 
think  you  stated  that  75,000  would  be  required,  supposing  them  to  be  put  at  35 
yards  distance  ? — Yes. 

3459-  But  that  was  assuming  that  the  36  yards  were  to  be  in  a  line,  not  zig- 
zag from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  r — The  amount  of  zig-zag  by  having 
the  hydrants  alternated  on  each  side  of  a  street  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  hydrants  required.  I  think  that  if  in  every  35  yards  of 
length  of  street  you  have  a  hydrant,  that  would  be  a  very  ample  supply. 

3460.  You  stated  that  if  hydrants  were  placed  as  suggested,  you  would  still 
require  fire  engines;  that  you  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  them  at  all 
events  ?— I  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  them. 

3461.  But  would  you  require  the  large  power  of  fire  en2:ine8  which  we  have 
been  told  would  be  required  for  the  metropolis  r — You  will  still  require  large 
engines  for  great  fircvs  ;  all  I  say  is  that  you  would  not  require  to  take  them 
out  so  often. 

3462.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  we  should  require  to  increase 
not  only  the  number  of  engines  but  the  number  of  firemen  ;  do  I  understand 
that  you  would  increase  the  number  of  engines  and  firemen,  or  would  you  be 
content  with  the  present  number  ?— That  is  an  important  question  for  the  fire 
brigade  with  reference  to  the  amount  ot  protection  which  is  reqtiired  by  engines ; 
all  I  say  is  that  if  you  provide  hydrants  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  retain  your 
engine  staHl^  to  meet  those  cases  in  which  hydrants  alone  will  not  cope  with  afire. 

3463.  Then  I  understand  you  that  hydrants  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  for  putting 
the  City  under  protection  from  fire  ?— I  think  the  provision  of  hydrants  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  saving  money  on  fire  engines ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  providing  very  much 
better  protection.  It  is  the  certain  way  in  which  you  obtain  the  water  which 
is  the  advantage  of  a  hydrant— its  checking  a  fire  at  the  very  first.    If  you  save 
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Mr.  /.  Jftftr.     nothing  in  the  provifiioo  for  the  extinction  of  fire  you  will  reduce  the  loss  which 
6  AMfl"«         occurs  by  fire  very  niaterially  by  providing  hydrants,  and  by  obtaining  through 
P>fl  1  77-     tijjgiij  1^1^  immediate  application  of  water. 

3464.  If  by  the  application  of  hydrants  you  were  able  to  put  out  fires  by  the 
inunediate  application  of  water,  you  would  have  less  big  fires,  therefore 
you  would  not  require  the  same  number  of  engines? — The  superiotendent 
of  the  fire  brigade  may  come  to  that  conclusion  ;  it  is  rather  a  question  for  him. 

3465.  Mr.  Forsyth''\  Could  you  give  any  idea  of  what  woald  be  the  cost  of 
sinking  an  artesian  well  of  tiie  depth  of  the  one  at  Meux's  Brewery  ? — I  cannot. 

3466.  What  has  it  cost  you  to  sink  that  well  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in  Bert- 
fordshirer — The  one  in  Hertfordshire  is  not  a  mere  bore  into  this  green  sand; 
there  is  a  very  large  chalk  well,  and  at  the  two  sides  ot  that  chalk  well  there  are 
long  tunnels  driven  into  the  chalk  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  chalk  water ; 
all  that  has  added  enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  well,  and  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  the  boring  into  the  green  sand  will  cost. 

3467.  What  has  it  cost  you  already  ? — I  should  suppose  10,000/. 

3468.  Mr.  RitchieJ}  Do  you  know  what  distance  apart  they  are  going  to  lay 
down  these  hydrants  in  the  City  ?— One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  apart 

3469.  You  consider,  I  siippose,  that  the  City  requires  as  much  protection  from 
fire  as  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis  ? — Yes- 

3470.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  60  yards  apart  wliich  they  propose  to 
put  them  down  in  the  Ciry  will  afford  a  sufficient  protection  to  the  City  ?— I 
think  so,  if  you  retain  the  fire  engines;  1  pointed  out  tljat  it  was  in  doing  away 
with  fire  engines,  and  relying  alone  upon  hydrants,  that  you  required  the 
hydrants  to  be  ko  near  together  as  35  yards. 

3471.  Then  with  hydrants  as  near  together  as  35  yards  apart,  you  contem- 
plate doing  awaj^  altogether  with  the  fire  engines  ? — No  ;  I  would  still  retain  the 
fire  engines,  but  1  uould  point  out  that  if  you  had  them  not,  and  want  to  fulfil 
Captain  Shaw's  requirements  of  14  lengrhs  of  ho^e  within  half  a  mile  of  aggre- 
gate length,  you  must  have  them  at  35  yards  apart. 

3472.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  Question  879,  which  was  put  to 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  of  tlie  City;  does  not  Mr.  Heyuood  there  say  that  with  his 
hydrants  at  60  yards  apart  he  is  able  to  fulfil  Captain  Shaw's  requirements  in 
that  respect? — Mr.  Heywood  says,  *' We  can  get  in  Fleet-street  at  this  par- 
ticular spot  (ami  it  is  a  fair  avera^ie  of  the  main  streets  in  the  City)  14  nozzles; 
that  is  to  say,  7  hycirants  with  two  outlets  to  each,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
2,660  feet  of  hose.''  This  is  some  diagram  which  he  produced,  and  without 
seeing  the  diagram  I  cannot  understand  it. 

3473.  Mr.  Heywood  says  that  with  his 'hydrants,  as  he  proposes  to  put  them 
down  60  yards  apart,  he  is  able  to  fulfil  Captain  Shaw's  requirements ;  does  he 
in  effect  say  that  he  is  able  to  do  that  ? — He  does. 

3474.  You  are  not  able  to  agree  with  that  ?— No;  from  not  understanding  it 
till  I  see  his  diagram. 

3475.  But  you  have  gone  into  the  question  ? — Yes. 

3476.  Your  experiments  have  led  you  to  believe  that  the  hydrants,  in  order 
to  meet  Captain  Shaw's  requirements,  must  be  35  yards  apart  ? — Yes. 

3477.  Granting  the  high  pressure,  that  would  bring  sufficient  force  to  hear 
upon  any  one  fire  throughout  the  metropolis  sufficient  to  dispense  with  engines, 
would  it  not  '^-I  think  not.  I  still  say  that  engines  ought  not  to  be  dispensed 
with,  even  if  you  have  hydrants  as  close  as  35  yards  apart 

3478.  Then  even  with  hydrants  as  ciose  as  35  yards  apart,  would  you  contem- 
plate retaining  tiie  stafi*,  such  as  we  have  at  present  and  the  engines,  or  would 
you  reduce  it  r — ^I  would  have  the  engines^  and  nut  place  the  hydrants  so  near 
to  one  another. 

3479.  Have  you  tcdd  the  Committee  bow  close  you  would  pat  the  hydrants 
with  the  present  engines  ? — No ;  their  closeness  is,  with  engines,  a  matter  of 
less  consequence.  1  think  what  they  are  doing  in  the  City  would  answer  every 
purpose. 

3480.  That  would  reduce  the  number  of  hydrants  which  you  menlion  by  very 
nearly  one-half? — Yes. 

3481.  80  that  if  yoor  advice  were  carried  out,  v/ou  would  advise  putting 
down  something  like  40,000  hydrants? — You  quite  understand  tiiat  I  would  net 
prescribe  the  distance  between  hydrant  and  hydrant  The  distance  adopted  in 
the  City  has  been  adopted  by  the  City  authorities  themselves.    The  Companies 
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are  quite  willii^  to  allow  bydranta  to  be  put  at  a»jr  distance  that  is  thought      Mr.  /.  Mnir. 
proper,  aad  it  is  by  no  advice  of  ours  that  the  distance  whick  has  been  adopted       »  a    a'o- 
in  the  City  has  been  adopted.  ^^^P"**  ^^7- 

3482.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  gone  carefuliy  infto  the  question  of 
how  many  hydrants  would  be  neeesaary,  ami  you  think  that  hydrants  every  35 
yards  would  be  the  most  advisable  mode  of  proceeding? — I  did  not  put  it  quite 
in  that  way ;  I  simply  said  tiaat  if  Captain  Shaw*^  requirements  had  to  be  met, 
without  engines  you  would  require  the  hydrants  to  be  35  jrardn  apart ;  and  I 
said  in  anottier  part  of  my  evidence  that  if  you  dispense  with  engiiu^e;,  you 
must  enormously  increase  the  pressure  besides. 

3483.  I  may  take  it,  then,  that  according  to  Captain  Shaw,  if  mc  had 
hydrants  every  85  yards,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  engines? — Assuming 
the  pressure. 

3484.  Then,  sccOTding  to  Captain  Shaw,  75,000  hydrants  throughout  the 
metropolis  would  do  away  with  the  neces^ty  of  fire  engines  under  a  system  of 
high  pressure? — Having  added  to  the  pressure  in  the  manner  I  have  already 
explained. 

3485.  Now,  having  gone  into  the  question  of  how  many  hydrants  would  be 
required  to  meet  Captain  Shaw's  views,  I  ask  whether  you  could  not  tell  the 
Committee,  as  the  result  of  your  investigations,  how  many  hydrants  you  wouM 
put  down  if  you  still  retained  the  present  staff  of  engines  ?—•  I  would  be  very 
much  inclined  to  follow  out  what  the  City  have  proposed ;  180  feet,  I  think,  is  a 
very  good  average. 

3486.  Taking  the  present  state  of  things  as  continuing,  that  would  reduce 
the  number  of  hydrants  mentioned  by  you  from  75,000  to  about  40,000  ? — Yes. 

3487.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  to  protect  the  whole  of  London  m 
the  same  way  as  you  would  protect  the  City  ? — No  ;  I  think  there  must  be  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  way  that  hydrants  are  placed  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  as  compared  with  the  outside  suburban  portions. 

3488.  So  that  will  still  further  reduce  the  number  of  hydrants  from  40,000  r 
— I  t^ink  it  might,  but  I  would  rather  put  it  thus :  that  180  feet  might 
be  assumed  as  a  ver?  good  average  distance  for  hydrants  in  what  may  lie 
called  the  urban  portions  of  London.  In  the  outer  portions  there  are  certainly 
many  roads  where  1  ihink  hydrants  need  not  be  so  closely  laid  down. 

3489.  In  that  1«500  miles,  is  the  area  of  the  City  iududed  r — It  is  in  tb€ 
Registrar  General'a  return,  and  i  tbouight  he  gave  it  as  the  length  of  road  or 
street  in  what  he  called  the  Uegistralion  division. 

3490.  Of  course  in  that  return  the  City  would  necessarily  be  included  ? — Yes. 

3491.  So  you  would,  in  calculating  the  number  of  hjrdrasts,  still  furthei 
reduce  it  by  the  number  of  hydrants  which  there  are  in  the  City? — ^Yes, 
exactly. 

3492.  You  gave  some  answer  with  regard  to  the  engines  which,  I  presume,  is 
also  applicable  to  the  question  of  hydritnts,  that  not  tiie  population  is  to  be  taken 
into  account,  but  the  area  ? — Yes. 

3493.  But  you  would  take  into  account  the  qiEieation  whether  the  area  was 
densely  built  upon,  or  the  reverse,  would  you  not  r — Yes. 

3494.  That  would  form  a  portion  of  the  calcalaticMi  ? — Yes,  in  setting  the 
hydrants  ;  but  I  think  it  is  the  distance  from  the  station  where  property  could 
be  burnt  down  that  should  be  considered  in  the  planting  of  engines. 

3495.  I  take  it  with  regard  to  hydrants,  that  that  would  apply  more  to  them 
than  to  the  question  of  ^igines  ? — Yes. 

3496.  Do  you  know  how  many  houses  there  are  supplied  with  water  in  the 
metropolis? — There  are  about  520,000. 

3497.  May  I  take  it  that,  in  your  opink)n,  it  would  cort  something  like 
4,000,000 L  to  alter  the  fittings  of  the  houses  throughout  the  metropolis  ?--At 
82.  a  house  it  would ;  tiiat  was  the  estimate  I  made  some  years  ago;  I  have  not 
gooe  into  the  matter  recently  ;  I  have  no  doubt  things  are  yery  much  now  as 
tbey  were  then. 

3498.  Have  you  taken  the  bouses  supplied  by  your  company,  or  generally  . 
throughout  London  ?— Generally ;  it  is  a  figure  very  difficult  to  arrive  at :  it 
was  the  roughest  possible  estimate,  Imt  I  have  reason  to  believe,  taking  the 
smaller  amount  required  for  the  lower-class  houses,  and  the  heavier  amount 
required  for  the  houses  in  the  West  End,  that  the  amount  of  8  L  would  pro- 
bably be  required  to  put  houses  in  a  state  to  receive  constant  supply. 

3499.  Are  there  not  many  houses  in  a  state  which  would  take  that  constant 
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Mr.  J.  Muir.      supply  without  any  alteration  ? — The  regulations  have  been  enforced  since  the 
"~~  year  1872,  and  under  those  regulations  improvements  have  been  made  which 

*     P     *  ^^'      will  reduce  to  some  extent  the  outlay  to  be  incurred. 

3500.  I  may  assume  from  your  evidence  that  you  consider  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  even  now  to  put  down  hydrants  throui^hout  London  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  getting  more  readily  at  uater  ? — I  think  it  well  worth  while,  because  at 
present,  in  all  leading  streets,  there  is  a  constantly  charjred  main  at  good 
pressure,  and  it  would  be  a  very  large  instalment  of  a  valuable  provision  to 
have  hydrants  laid  down  on  those  mains,  leaving  for  the  present  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  hydrants  into  the  side  streets. 

3501.  You  think  that,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  whole  of  London  is  supplied 
with  a  constant  supply  before  putting  hydrants  down,  it  would  be  advisable  at 
once  to  proceed  to  put  down  hydrants  on  those  pipes  where  constant  supply 
can  at  present  be  obtained? — I  think  so.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  you  should 
do  nothing  because  you  cannot  do  'everything.  There  will  be  a  great  gain  in 
having  hydrants  upon  the  mains. 

3502.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  provision  of  hydrants  in  Glasgow? — I  do 
not  know  much  about  Glasgow  with  respect  to  hydrants.  I  knowthe  pressure  there. 

3503.  Do  you  know  the  distance  they  are  apart  in  Glasgow  ? — No ;  I  cannot 
speak  to  that. 

3.504.  Chairman^  In  answer  to  the  honourable  Baronet  who  represents  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  you  stated  that  the  number  of  stations  and 
engines  would  still  have  to  be  maintained  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  hydrants? — I  feel  it  to  be  a  little  out  of  my  department  to  say 
anything  about  fire  engines,  but  I  think  that  whatever  hydrant  provision  is 
made*  it  should  not  at  all  reduce  the  provision  of  fire  engines,  except  to  the 
extent  to  which  fire  engines  may  be  reduced  in  numbers,  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  hydrants  are  on  all  these  constantly-charged  pipes,  there  would  be  less 
work  required  from  the  engines. 

3505.  But  the  object  of  this  inquiry  is  not  so  much  to  ascertain  whether  we 
can  reduce  the  existing  staff'of  engines,  as  to  see  whether  we  can  better  protect 
the  town  and  its  population  from  fire  by  supplementing  the  existing  system,  and 
what  you  represent  is,  that  by  estaldishing  a  system  of  hydrants  you  are  giving 
that  greater  security ;  you  do  not  put  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  state  of 
things? — Not  at  all  as  a  substitute,  but  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  supplement. 

3506.  To  securo  the  same  protection  as  you  would  give  by  this  system  of 
hydrants,  you  would  have  immensely  to  increase  the  existing  staff  of  the 
brigade  ? — I  think  so. 

3507.  With  regard  to  your  well ;  you,stated  that  you  were  sinking  your  well 
through  your  chalk  supply  of  water  ? — Yes. 

3508.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  your  daily  supply  from  that  chalk 
well  at  present  ? — Probably  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  gallons  a  day,  ob- 
tainable from  the  chalk  alone ;  but  I  speak  with  uncertainty,  because  the  well, 
owing  to  the  boring  operations,  has  not  been  latterly  in  use,  and  since  the  bore 
has  been  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chalk  there  have  probable  been 
large  accessions  to  the  chalk  supply,  of  which  I  know  nothing.  It  yielded  some 
years  ago  2,000,000  gallons  a  day.  I  am  hoping  we  may  now  have  half  a 
million  gallons  more,  in  consequence  of  more  chalk  being  exposed  by  the  bore 
that  has  gone  through  it. 

3509.  Mr.  Onslow  (through  the  Chaitinan)^  How  soon  cjo  yop  think  you 
will  be  able  to  attain  the  depth  which  Meux's  brewery  attained  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  an  answer  to. 

3510.  You  have  no  idea  at  all? — No  ;  it  is  very  heavy  work  at  that  depth. 

3511.  Chairman.']  In  sinking  this  well  you  stated  that  fresh  supplies  have 
been  opened  ;  does  the  sinking  go  through  a  fresh  stratum  of  chalk  ? — It  is,  of 
course,  the  same  deep  bed  of  chalk,  but  every  now  and  then,  by  cutting  through 
layersofflints,  orcomingupon  largefissuresin  the  chalk,  the  water  supply  isadded  to. 

3512.  Has  the  whole  of  the  boring  been  in  the  chalk? — ^We  have  passed 
through  the  chalk,  and  through  the  marl,  which  is  below  the  chalk,  and  we  are 
now  in  the  upper  green  sand. 

351 3«  ^o  you  know  what  the  depth  is  between  the  two  strata? — No,  we  have 
not  yet  got  through  the  upper  green  sand,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be 
of  very  great  thickness  ;  we  have  just  entered  it. 
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Monday^  30th  April  1877- 
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Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Lord  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 
Mr.  M'Lagan. 
Mr.  Onslow. 
Sir  Henry  Peek. 
Mr.  Kitcfiie. 
Mr.  Stevenson. 
Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Afr.  Younsr. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


30  April  1877. 


Mr.  Charles  Greaves^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

3514.  Chairman.2  I  believe  you  were  for  many  years  the  principal  Resident    Mr.  C.Oreavct. 
Engineer  of  the  East  Londou  Water  Company  ? — 1  was  appointed  their  engineer 
in  the  year  1851,  and  have  been  their  engineer  ever  since.     lam  now  their 
consulting  engineer,  which  is  an  arrangement  which  has  been  made  within  the 
last  two  years. 

35} H'  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  extent  of  the  East  London  Company's 
district? — I  think  a  map  would  be  the  best  way  of  answering  that  question. 
{The  Witness  exhibited  a  PlaUy  and  explained  it  to  the  Committee^ 

3516.  In  fact,  your  district  is  bounded  by  the  Thames  and  the  New  River 
Company's  district,  where  it  impinges  upon  the  metropolis  ? — Yes. 

3517.  Whilst  the  company  extends  farther  on  at  its  eastern  end  into  the 
country,  outside  the  metropolitan  area  ? — Yes,  it  extends  into  the  country  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

3518.  Is  that  part  which  is  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  a  high  or  low 
level  ?— The  district  of  the  East  London  Water  Company  is  generally  of  a 
moderately  low  level ;  it  is  the  most  uniform  district  of  any  of  the  company's 
districts. 

3519.  Can  you  give  the  level  above  Trinity  high-water  mark?— The  majority 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  constitutes  the  larger  portion  of  the  company's 
district,  is  from  30  to  40  feet  above  high  water. 

3520.  And  that  ranges,  on  the  average,  nearly  over  the  whole  district? — That 
forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  district.  I  have  with  me  a  model 
which  I  m^de  a  good  many  years  ago,  which  is  a  very  legible  form  of  showing 
the  general  levels  of  the  district  {exhibiting  a  Models  and  ejcplaining  the  same  to 
the  Committee). 

3521.  From  that  model  it  is  shown  that  there  are  very  few  alterations  in  the 
level  throughout  your  district  in  the  metropolis  ? — That  is  so ;  there  are  very 
few  alterations. 

3522.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  houses  which  you  supply  within  the 
metropolitan  area  ? — ^The  number  of  houses  at  present  supplied  by  us  is  a  little 
more  than  90,000. 

3523.  These  are  supplied  by  the  company  ? — Those  houses  are  exclusively 
supplied  by  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company. 

3524.  Does  that  include  the  supplies  given  by  the  company  for  street 
watering?— Yes,  it  is  the  total  number  of  all  the  supplies,  whether  they  are 
absolutely  domestic  or  whether  they  are  supplied  for  trade  purposes. 

3525.  Where  does  the  company  derive  its  supplies  from  ? — The  greater  part 
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Mr,  C.  Gnavet.   Qf  jjjg  supply  of  the  company  is  taken  from  the  River  Lea ;  that  was  their 

30  April  1877.     original  source.     The  company,  I  may  say,  was  formed  in  1807,  and  they  have 

taken  their  water  from  the  River  Lea  exclusively,  up  to  a  few  years  since,  when 

a  new  source  was  acquired,  and  they  obtained  a  power  to  draw  water  from  the 

Thames  to  supplement  their  supply  from  the  River  Lea. 

3526.  That  was  at  a  high  point  in  the  Thames  ? — That  was  at  a  high  point  in 
the  Thamey,  above  any  other  of  the  companies;  the  new  main  of  the  company 
from  the  River  Thames  is  shown  in  red  upon  that  model. 

3527.  You  derive  your  supply  from  Sun  bury  through  the  other  districts?— 
Across  the  other  companies'  districts,  without  a«y  right  to  supply  within  those 
districts  ;  we  deliver  the  water  into  a  reservoir  which  is  common  both  to  our  Lea 
system  and  to  our  Thames  system. 

3528.  Do  you  store  the  water  which  you  get  from  the  level  of  the  Thames? — 
We  have  a  very  limited  amount  of  storage ;  it  is  only  since  the  construction 
of  works  for  drawing  water  from  the  Thames  that  we  have  had  any  storage 
at  all. 

3529.  Are  those  reservoirs  of  any  height? — The  highest  reservoirs  which  the 
company  have  is  one  constructed  within  the  power  of  the  recent  Act,  situaied 
on  Hornsey  Wood  Hill,  within  the  limits  of  Finsbury  Park. 

3530.  At  what  height  does  that  reservoir  stand  ? — We  call  that  reservoir 
140  feet. 

3531.  And  that  is  the  highest  point  at  which  water  is  stored  in  your  district? 
— That  is  tiie  highest  point,  and  the  only  point  at  which  water,  after  having  been 
lifted,  is  stored. 

3532.  Your  supply  then  is  entirely  from  pumping  ?^—Ottr  supply  is  entirely 
from  pumping,  and  even  from  that  reservoir  it  is  supplied  after  having  beea 
pumped. 

3533.  There  is  no  supply  by  gravitation  ? — There  is  none  by  gravitation. 

3534.  Mr.  Muir  stated  with  regard  to  the  New  River  Company,  that  the 
supply  was  entirely  by  gravitation,  the  reservoir  being  filled  and  kept  filled  by 
pumping  ? — There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  making  the  word  "  gravitation  "  cle»; 
all  water  descends  of  course  under  the  laws  of  gravity,  but  the  New  River  Com- 
pany have  to  pump  all  the  water  as  well  as  ourselv^. 

353.5.  But  what  I  understood  Mr,  Muir  to  put  before  the  C<wnmittee  was,  that 
having  the  storage  of  their  water  at  given  heights  for  particular  districts,  the 
water  flowed  from  that  storage  as  long  as  it  was  full,  by  gravitation,  and  that 
that  storage  was  kept  full  by  pumping,  and  therefore  as  long  as  their  pumping 
kept  the  stored  water  full,  you  got  the  height  given  by  that  reservoir,  as  your  fell 
for  the  water  supply  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  exactly,  and  perfectly  tight,  but  the 
system  of  pumping  wlrich  is  adopted  produces  exactly  the  same  results  as  passing 
through  a  reservoir  would  do. 

3536.  That  is  what  I  wished  praciioally  to  understand;  what  you  would  «ay 
is,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  water  is  not  stored  in  reservoirs  which  give  a 
fall  by  gravitntion,  the  pmnping  is  continual,  and  thact  consequently  there  are 
none  of  those  intermittent  intervals  which  have  been  suggested  as  the  reasoa 
why  the  supply  in  the  mains  would  not  be  sufficient  for  general  use? — That  is 
exactly  so ;  a  system  of  continuous  pumping  produces  pwcisely  the  same  effect 
In  the  result  as  the  supply  from  a  reservoir,  but  it  necessitates  a  'considerable 
-amount  of  steam  power,  which  steam  power  must  be  nlways  in  action,  and  lAie 
engines  mu^  be  ready  to  relieve  and  to  supplement  one  another,  and  to  ta-ke  die 
place  of  such  as  break  down  or  stop. 

3537.  And  that  is  the  condition  in  which  the  ivater  is  srupplied  in  the  East 
London  Water  Company's  distiitft  ?— That  is  the  system  o\  pumping  in  the  Bast 
London  Company's  district.  A  particular  portion  of  the  works,  technically 
'cialled  a  stand-pipe,  is  erected  near  the  steam  engines ;  that  is  tbe  meaaore  of 
'the  hydrostatic  colunyn,  and  although  this  pipe  may  net  be  more  than  three  w 
four  feet  in  diameter,  the  level  of  water  in  that  column  is  tprecisely  ivhat  at 
^wouM  be  if  there  were  a  teservoir.  If  the  cctopany  bad  a  hill  upon  wbicfh  to  put 
a  reservoir  within  tlieir  district  they  ifvould  put  it  there,  but  having  no  hill  the 
stiHnd-pipe  system  has  been  adopted  itrdteiMl,  but  it  is  ^oally  efficient,  and  entirely 
pt*(^c)ndes  any  cessation  of  pressure  by  meaois^  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
engines  ready  to  take  one  anoMih^r's  place,  airii  to  produce  the-saaae  Tesult  «6  a 
¥eservoit  would  htive  given, 
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3538.  Pwctically  doing  exactly  the  same  us  the  body  of  water  in  a  reservoir    ^-  g  Chmvw* 
does  at  that  height  ?  ~  Precisely  the  same.  30j|p^ili877. 

3539-  According  to  this  model  your  district  is  divided  into  three  different 
levek,  is  it  not  ? — The  district  for  the  convenience  of  our  own  arrangements  has 
been  not  absolutely  divided  info  three  different  portions,  but  is  worked  as  three 
different  levels. 

3.S40.  Is  that  for  the  purposes  of  three  different  pressures  ? — It  is  in  order  to 
be  able  to  graduate  the  pressure  more  conv^Qiently  to  the  houses  which  receive 
the  supply. 

3541.  With  reiiard  to  the  lower  level,  is  that  composed  of  poor  districts 
entirely,  or  are  there  large  mart ufac tones  there? — The  lower  level  could  not  be 
said  to  be  a  poor  district,  though  the  character  of  the  houses  in  the  east  of 
London  is  very  much  mixed,  but  the  lower  level  contains  a  very  large  portion  of 
manufactories,  and  ail  the  docks,  and  receives  a  very  large  proportion  of 
our  swpply ;  we  consider  that  it  may  take  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
delivery. 

3542.  Where  is  your  pumping  station  for  that  level  ? — The  pumping  station 
for  the  lower  level  is  at  Old  Ford. 

3543.  To  what  height  does  the  pumping  power  of  the  engines  force  the 
water? — The  water  Is  lifted  peipetually  to  an  elevation  of  100  feet.  The 
engines  are  so  constructed  as  to  work  against  the  hydr<jstatic  balance  of 
100  feet. 

3544.  Are  your  mains  constantly  charged?— All  mains  are  constantly 
charged  ;  in  fact,  that  is  tlie  distinction  nhich  we  have  always  maintained  is  the 
characteristio  of  a  main,  that  it  is  a  pipe  always  charged. 

3545.  Then  what  presssure  would  that  100  feet  give  in  your  mains?  — 
That  would  depend  on  the  distance  from  the  point  of  pum|)ing  of  the  mains  to 
which  the  remark  is  intended  to  apply  ;  but  you  have  it  already  in  the  other 
evidence  that  the  statutoiy  level  to  which  the  company  is  bound  to  deliver  is 
40  feet,  and  it  will  very  readily  appear  that  as  the  sources  of  pressure  are 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  as  the  heavy  deliveries 
are  on  the  western  side,  the  pressure  may  be  taken  to  be  on  a  declining 
level  from  the  source  where  the  pressure  is  made  to  the  point  where  it  is 
delivered. 

3546.  Can  you  give  the  greatest  variation  that  there  would  be  ? — ^The  pump* 
ing  engines  at  Old  Ford  date  their  level  from  near  about  high-water  mark^ 
therefore  the  pressure  would  be  on  a  sort  of  irregular  declining  inclination 
from  that  100  feet  to  40  feet  upon  the  further  edge  of  the  district  plus,  say 
30  feet,  which  may  be  the  height  of  the  ground  above  Trinity  high-water 
mark,  therefore  there  would  be  a  loss  of  perhaps  30  feet .  upon  the  whole 
distance. 

3547.  The  minimum  amount  would  be  a  loss  of  about  30  feet? — Yes,  taking 
the  further  part  of  the  district  as  the  point  where  the  pressure  would  probably 
drop  to  its  lowest. 

3548.  Is  the  middle  district  worked  from  the  same  pumping  station? — It  is 
not  worked  from  the  same  pumping  station.  It  is  worked  entirely  by  another 
set  of  steam-engines,  and  an  additional  set  of  mains.  The  station  from  which 
the  middle  district  is  supplied  generally  is  Lea  Bridge. 

3549.  And  what  is  the  level  of  the  stand-pipe  which  supplies  that  ? — 
The  level  to  which  the  water  is  lifted  at  Lea  Bridge  is  20  feet  higher  than 
at  Old  Ford,  it  is  120  feet,  having  entirely  to  itself  a  complete  set  of  mains, 
by  which  the  water  is  brought  into  London,  which  eventually  mingles,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  water  taken  from  the  tower  station. 

3550.  There  is  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  the  two  districts  ?— 
The  two  districts  intercommunicate,  and  variations  have  to  be  made  in  the 
extent  to  which  pumping  is  carried  on  either  at  the  one  or  the  other,  so  that 
the  variations  either  in  the  day  delivery  or  in  the  night  delivery  may  be  accom-r 
modated,  without  giving  at  any  time  any  excess  of  pressure,  or  without  allowing 
it  to  fall  below  what  is  necessary. 

3551.  Is  the  same  plan  adopted  with  the  higher  district  ?  -The  northern 
district  is  also  supplied  by  steam-engines  at  Lea  Bridge.  The  steam-engines 
for  that  district  are  regulated  t<^  a  pressure  which  lifts  the  water  when  required 
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Mr.  C.  Greaves,  to  the  Hoinsey  Wood  Reservoir,  the  same  reservoir  to  which  the  Thames  Works 

30  April  1877.     ^^^  *®  water. 

3552.  That  is  a  higher  level?— That  is  140  feet. 

3553.  Have  you  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  higher  level  ? — The  higher 
level  communicates  with  the  middle  level,  and  the  middle  level  with  the  lower 
level ;  and  if  the  lower  level  engines  and  the  middle  level  engines  were  both 
to  cease  working,  the  water  would  be  allowed  to  come  down  from  the  higher 
level  so  as  to  supply  them  with  water. 

3554.  And  the  diflFerence  in  the  pressure  of  water  is  not  so  great  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  use  the  higher  level  ? — It  is  continually  working 
down ;  it  is  continually  gravitating  by  a  through  system  of  regulated 
openings. 

3.555.  Does  your  Thames  supply  flow  into  that  resei-voir  in  the  higher  level  ? 
— It  is  hfted  to  it  because  the  source  from  the  Thames  itself,  from  which  the 
water  is  delivered,  is  not  20  feet  above  high  water ;  therefore  there  is  the  friction 
of  23  miles  of  main,  plus  the  elevation  of  the  reservoir. 

3556.  Is  that  filtered  water,  as  well  as  the  Lea  water  supply? — That  is  all 
filtered  at  Sunbury,  where  that  station  is  situated. 

3557-  And  pumped  from  Sunbuiy  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  pumped  from  Sunbury  ready 
to  be  delivered,  and  is  delivered  from  the  elevated  reservoir. 

3558.  There  you  have  gravitation  from  that  reservoir,  from  the  higher 
levels  ? — Yes,  it  is  gravitation. 

3559.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  pumping  power  which  you  have  in  a 
day,  for  instance  what  amount  of  water  could  you  raise  in  the  day  for  your 
supply  r— The  supply  as  delivered  now  is  26,000,000  or  27,000,000  gallons 
a  day. 

3560.  For  the  24  hours  ? — Yes,  for  the  24  hours. 

3561.  That  is  over  the  whole  district  ?— Yes ;  spread  over  the  whole  district 
for  the  24  hours ;  those  quantities  are  reported  week  by  week  in  a  large  sheet 
which  is  prepared  by  Major  Bolton,  the  water  examiner,  and  is  published  every 
month  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested. 

3562.  You  do  not  make  any  distinction,  do  you,  as  between  your  filtered 
water  and  the  road  water  supply  ? — All  the  company's  water  is  filtered.  We 
have  but  one  quality  for  all  purposes,  clean  or  dirty,  good  or  bad ;  they  are  sup- 
plied \^ith  one  quality. 

3563.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  statement  as  to  how  the  hourly  supply 
varies  throughout  the  24  hours  ? — I  think  I  can  give  a  table  wljich  will  show 
that.  Frou)  6  a.m.  to  7  it  is  4*56  per  cent. ;  from  7  to  8,  5*70  per  cent.,  and  so 
on.     (The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table.) 

3564.  That  is  the  per-centage  of  the  deUvery  of  water? — ^The  per-ccntage  of 
the  whole. 

356.5.  That  is  having  given  the  26,000,000  gallons  daily  ?— Yes. 

3566.  What  is  the  largest  per-centage  at  any  time  during  the  24  hours  ? — Six 
and-a-quarter  per  cent. 

3567.  At  what  hour  is  that  ? — From  9  to  10  a.m. 

3568.  That  is  when  the  general  domestic  supply  is  delivered  ?-^The  domestic 
supply  is  going  on  all  day,  and  since  the  company  have  introduced  so  large  a 
proportion  of  constant  supply,  the  domestic  supply  is  going  on  during  a  greater 
number  of  hours  than  was  the  custom  during  the  time  when  the  supply  was 
intermittent;  but  probably  the  great  increase  upon  the  per-centage  at  that  par- 
ticular hour  is  due  to  the  working  of  manufactories. 

3569.  Beginning  at  that  time  in  the  forenoon  ? — Yes,  at  that  time. 

3570.  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  the  per-centage  of  the  supply  of 
water  is  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening  ? — Two  and-a-half 
per  cent. 

3571.  That  is  to  say,  there  being  2i  per  cent,  only  drawn  at  that  time  for 
consumption,  there  is  a  greater  pressure  available  for  other  purposes? — We 
endeavour  to  keep  our  pressure  uniform  as  much  as  possible  throughout  the 
day,  and  we  add  engine  power  at  various  hours  and  take  off  engine  power  at 
various  hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  consumption. 

3572.  I  understand  that  the  company's  pressure  which  they  are  bound  to  give 
is  only  40  feet? — The  pressure  at  which  the  company  are  bound  to  raise  the 
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water  for  delivery  is  40  feet ;  that  pressure  was  established  as  far  back  as     Mr.  C.  Oreavss. 

1862.  30  April  1877. 

3573.  And  now,  with  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  that  pressure, 
looking  to  the  character  of  the  district,  is  a  sufficient  pressure  ? — I  think  it  is 
quire  sufficient;  there  are  people  who  would  like  to  have  it  higher;  there 
are  always  a  large  portion  of  the  public  who  are  always  ready  to  ask  for  any- 
thing. 

3574.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now,  that  you  ascertained  your  pressure 
by  a  system  of  gauges  throughout  the  district? — We  have  a  system  of  gauges 
operating  in  the  district,  by  wliich  we  are  kept  informed  of  the  pressure  there  is 
in  the  pipes  ;  but  several  years  ago,  before  these  refinements  in  waterworks  had 
been  carried  as  far  as  they  have,  our  system  of  being  kept  informed  as  to  the 
pressure  existing  was  to  appoint  a  considerable  number  of  the  fire-plugs  all  over 
the  districts  to  the  turncocks  in  their  several  walks,  and  those  fire-plugs  were 
started  once  a  week,  specially  with  a  view  of  the  turncock  measuring  the  height 
to  which  the  water  jetted  from  the  surface  of  the  street ;  those  were  always 
measured  by  rul^  or  nearly  estimated,  and  a  return  was  made  by  every  turncock 
weekly  to  the  head  office  of  the  elevation  of  the  jet  of  water  at  all  those  plugs 
which  were  selected  for  the  purpose ;  afterwards  that  pressure  increased  con- 
siderably, and  the  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  jet  became  rather  trouble- 
some, and  a  great  loss  of  water  was  incurred ;  the  pressure  was  much  above 
what  it  had  formerly  been,  and  some  gauges  were  erected  by  which  a  continual 
diagram  is  drawn,  showing  the  elavation  of  the  water  by  a  pressure  machine  con- 
tinuously, night  and  day. 

3575.  I  suppose  the  pressure  which  your  consumers  require  is  probably  the 
pressure  you  maintain  throughout  the  district? — That  is  what  the  pressure  is 
gauged  at ;  it  is  the  pressure  which  the  consumers  require  that  we  work  up  to ; 
we  do  not  profess  to  make  any  higher  pressure,  although  a  continually  higher 
pressure  than  40  feet  occurs ;  if  the  parties  obtain  a  greater  pressure  than  40 
feet  we  consider  that  they  are  welcome  to  it ;  we  make  them  no  charge  for  any- 
thing above  40  feet,  and  invariably  every  day  the  pressure  exceeds  40  feet  con- 
siderably, and  many  large  factories  and  hospitals  and  establishments,  where 
water  at  a  high  point  is  of  value,  have  cisterns  where  they  can  receive  it  at  the 
highest  point  where  they  can  get  it ;  but  40  feet  is  the  level  which  binds  us  in 
our  relationship  with  the  large  consumers,  who,  in  the  East  London  district, 
form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  for  water. 

3576.  I'hai  is  the  pressure  which  you  provide  for  the  fire  brigade  ? — ^That  is 
the  pressure  which  we  offer  for  the  fire  brigade,  and  that  is  a  pressure  of  which 
they  make,  I  may  say,  very  little  use. 

3577.  You  mean  that  at  present  by  their  system  of  engines,  they  only  require 
the  water  to  be  delivered  flush  with  the  street? — Whatever  the  pressure  is,  it 
appears  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  interest  whatever;  there  is  no  estimation 
whatever  for  fire  purposes  put  upon  the  pressure  the  company  have  in  their 
pipes.  Every  drop  of  water  that  is  put  upon  a  fire  is  thrown  out  broad  upon 
the  pavement.  The  first  thing  is  the  plug  is  started,  and  then  the  first  operation 
is  to  stop  up  the  gulley -holes  to  prevent  the  water  running  away,  and  then  to 
put  a  dam  round  the  plug,  and  then  to  insert  the  suctions  of  the  fire-engine  into 
this  dam  and  get  the  water  into  the  fire-engine. 

3578.  Can  you  tell  the  0>mmittee,  as  was  told  us  by  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, how  your  district  is  intersected  by  mains  ? — The  map  which  I  have 
banded  in  shows  all  the  mains  of  the  company  ;  this  is  a  map  which  was  made 
many  years  ago  for  our  own  convenience,  and  it  is  made  as  clear  as  possible  by 
omitting  all  the  streets.  There  are  no  lines  upon  this  map  but  our  mains,  and 
the  river  and  docks  and  the  canals^  those  will  speak  for  themselves ;  this  district 
marked  with  parallel  shade  lines  distinguishes  the  district  which  we  have  put 
under  a  constant  supply  under  the  Act  of  1871  • 

3570.  In  those  mains  which  are  marked  upon  the  map  you  would  tell  the 
Committee  that  the  pressure  is  as  you  say,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
or  the  fire  brigade  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  it  r — ^The  pressure  is  in  those 
mains  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  minute  to  minute ;  they  are  always  main- 
tained under  pressure ;  they  are  never  empty  except  for  alterations  or  some 
attachment  of  a  new  branch  or  something  of  that  sort. 

3580.  Can  you  give  the  amount  of  those  mains  in  miles  through  your 
0.88.  I  I  3  district  ? 
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1^  C,  Gt^MWifc    district  ? — ^The  best  authority  to  take  that  from  would  be  Major  Bolton's  report, 
^Jkpitli8T7»     w^ich  states  week  by  week  the  number  of  miles  of  all  the  companies  which  a?e 

under  pressurig,  and  which  are  capable  of  beisg  used,  but  1  caa  give  still  more 

detailed  information  if  the  Committee  desire  it. 

3581.  We  hare  ascertained  from  the  other  compaaiee  the  miks  ef  mains 
which  they  have,  and  I  wished  to  know  if  you  could  give  tha  nuiutber  of  miles 
which  are  constantly  charged  at  this  pressure  in  your  district  ? — On  the  Ist  of 
January  1^75,  there  were  in  that  part  of  the  East  London  Company's  dis- 
trict, which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  WorkSt 
120  miles  of  mains  and  145  miles  of  services  constantly  supplied  under  pres- 
sure. 

3582.  Upon  those  120  miles  of  mains  you  can  apply  hydrants  without  the 
necessity  of  using  fire  engines? — On  all  the  mains  or  on  the  branches  froia 
those  mains  a  hydrant  nr.ight  be  put,  with  the  full  advantage  of  all  the  pressure 
that  is  in  tiiem. 

3583.  So  that  you  would  get  the  pressure  you  have  described  to  the  Com- 
mittee throughout  that  amount  of  pipeage  ? — Yes^  throughout  that  amount  of 
mains  within  the  metropolitan  district. 

3584.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgetfe  referred  in  his  evidence  to  your  district,  1  think, 
and  has  given  the  result  of  certain  gaugings  which  he  took ;  were  those  taketi  on 
those  mains  which  you  have  described  as  being  constantly  charged  ? — We  have 
no  knowledge  of  where  they  were  taken.  The  trials  and  experiments  were 
made  entirely  without  our  knowledge,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  at 
all  the  precise  places  where  the  connections  were  made  for  the  ascertainment 
of  these  pressures.  It  is  obvious  that  they  were  made  somewhere  in  connection 
with  the  mains,  but  whether  in  places  which  would  give  a  fair  indication  of  our 
pressure  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

3585.  I  suppose  many  of  your  mains  for  street  watering  purposes  are  not 
kept  at  the  same  pressure  as  the  others  are,  or  are  they  all  kept  at  the  »ame 
pressure  ? — 1  do  not  think  1  could  strictly  say  all  the  pipes,  but  almost  alt  the 
pipes  used  for  street  \vaterings  are  connections  from  the  mains. 

3586.  What  was  stated  by  Mr.  Muir  to  the  Committee  was  that  those  tests  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  had  in  a  few  instances  been  miscalculated,  from  the  fact 
of  their  beinj^  taken  from  mains  kept  for  street-watering  purposes  alone,  and  not 
charged  as  (he general  mains  were? — I  took  notice  of  Mr.  Muir's  evidence  on 
that  point,  but  we  have  but  one  set  of  mains,  and  therefore  we  are  not  liable  to 
that  which  Mr.  JVJuir  described.  However,  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  find  much 
fault  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  experiments. 

3587.  Iherefore  you  do  not  differ  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette? — I  do  not 
differ  much  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  experiments ;  but  the  pressures  that 
you  would  get  an  average  from  depend  a  good  deal  more  upon  how  many  were 
taken  in  the  better  parts  and  how  many  were  taken  in  the  worse  parts,  than 
upon  the  character  of  the  measurements  ihemselves. 

3588.  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  gave  his  pressures  in  pounds  per  square 
inch  ? — He  did. 

3589.  Could  you  give  them  in  heights  in  feet? — We  have  converted  theua  to 
heights  in  feet.  I  have  a  table  showing  his  measurements  converted  into 
heights  in  feet,  by  multiplication  by  the  proper  converting  figures,  namely,  2'31. 
{The  same  was  handed  in.) 

3590.  But  this  is  with  regard  to  other  districts  besides  your  own  ?— This  is 
the  whole  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  table  converted. 

3591-  With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  different  systems  ? — ^Yea. 

3592.  This  gives  the  height  of  the  ground  above  ordnance  datum  and  the 
points  where  the  observations  were  taken,  and  the  pressure  in  the  pounds,  with 
the  height  in  feet  which  represents  that  pressure?^- Yes. 

3503.  Varying  from  11'56  to  69-3  ? — ^Where  the  minimum  pressure  is  stated 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  variation,  as  it  goes  from  irSS  to  18'86.  The 
pressure  would  be  more  reasonably  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  sources 
of  the  delivery. 

3594.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  I  see,  gave  a  number  of  results  comprising  the 
cases  in  which  the  variations  took  place? — Yes. 

3595-  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  states :  *^  There  are  two  cases  in  which  the  pres- 
sure varies  from  4  lbs.  to  9  lbs ;  three  cases    in  which  it  varies  from  9  lbs,  to 

13  lbs.; 
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13  lbs. ;  10  cases  in  which  it  varies  from  13  lbs.  to  17  lbs. ;  13  cases  in  which  it    Mr.  C.  &rmm. 

urines  from  17  lbs.  to  22  lbs. ;  10  cases  in  which  the  pressure  varies  from  22  lbs.  

to  26  lbs.,  and  three  oa^es  in  which  the  pressure  varies  from  26 lbs.  to  30  lbs.  "  ;      SoA^ttHi^yy. 
that  you  have  reduced  in  this  table  inio  feet  ? — Yes. 

3 5 96 .•  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee,  I  think,  that  a  pound  of  pressure 
represents  2'3  feet  pressure  ?  —  2*3  feet. 

3597.  In  answer  to  Question  56^7,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  gave  his  test  of 
your  constantly  charged  mains  as  showing  a  pressure  of  *^  from  18  lbs.  to  23  lbs. ; 
from  22  lbs.  to  25  lbs. ;  from  18  lbs.  to  22  lbs.,  and  from  20  lbs.  to  22  lbs. "  ?— 
Yes. 

3598.  He  stated  that  that  represents  a  rise  of  from  40  to  60  feet  ?— Of  course 
all  these  pressures  were,  it  may  be  presumed,  got  to  show  the  worst. 

3599-  ^^^  they  were  taken  indiscriminately  throughout  your  district? — 
Quite  indiscriminately.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  favour  shown  ;  but  of 
<x>urse  there  was  no  preparation  made  to  get  them  at  the  right  places.  Some 
of  them,  I  bdieve,  were  got  by  unscrewing  pipes  in  urinals,  where,  of  course, 
we  do  not  care  about  keeping  a  very  liigh  pressure. 

3600.  Those  you  would  represent  to  be,  in  some  cases,  adverse,  because  they 
would  not  represent  mains  which  you  say  would  be  looked  to  in  case  of  fire  ? — 
I  should  say  that  there  must  have  been  a  good  many  of  such  cases,  because  I 
do  not  see  how  the  connections  could  be  taken  on  the  mains ;  they  may  have 
been  taken  at  points  which  were  not  under  constant  pressure. 

3601.  Have  yo«  pings  upon  the  mains  at  present  available  for  fire  pur|>oses  ? 
— We  have  not,  at  present,  and  have  not  for  many  years,,  put  any  fire-plugs 
upon  the  mains. 

3602.  Therefore  the  tests  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  used  could  hardly  be 
applied  to  your  mains,  because  there  are  no  outlets  from  them  ? — There  are  not ; 
tbey  must  have  been  taken  on  subordinate  branches  of  mains,  which  branches 
might  be  used  for  constant  supply  ;  but  speaking  far  the  company,  I  think  the 
company  are  a  little  bit  prejudiced  by  the  evidence,  because  there  are  not  many 
of  those  places  where  we  should  care  to  have  a  very  stroi^  supply. 

3603.  It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  which  you  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  just  now,  that  there  are  in  that  number  of  miles  of  streets  which 
you  have  stated,  mains  laid  ont  with  constant  supply  under  a  pressure  which  if 
used  might  be  counted  upon  ? — It  does  not  affect  that  question  at  all ;  those 
mains  are  there  with  all  the  pressure  which  we  do  put  into  them  far  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  the  company^s  supply. 

3604.  Those  were  not  tested  in  any  way  by  the  experiments  which  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  made? — Not  tested  justly.  I  do  not  say  that  some  of  his 
measurements  were  not  the  best,  but  not  knowing  where  they  were  taken,  I 
should  not  like  to  say  anything  paiticular  upon  that  point. 

3605.  Do  you  consider  that  this  system  of  supply  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  company  is  the  best  which  you  could  suggest  for  the  particular  district 
which  you  have  to  supply  ? — I  Am  not  aware  that  we  could  improve  it. 

3606.  Not  with  your  present  mode  of  working? — I  am  not  aware  that  we 
could  improve  it ;  we  have  means  of  letting  a  larger  pressure  from  the  middle 
district  into  the  lower,  and  we  have  tiie  means  of  letting  a  larger  pressure  from 
the  upper  district  into  the  middle  and  to  the  lower,  but  we  find  ourselves 
rather  oiKler  tlie  necessity  of  checking  the  pressure  than  of  increasing  it. 

3607.  Tiiat  is  in  consequence  of  the  domestic  fittings  ? — It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  tiie  power  in  ham! ;  it  is  very  ^aeocssary  for  the  purpose  of  a  thing  of 
this  kind  to  keep  power  in  bnjnd  ;  if  you  were  to  give  away  all  the  pressure  you 
had  yon  would  fixid  it  misused ;  you  would  find  the  |>ublic  habituated  them- 
selves  to  a  pressure  which  they  were  not  entitled  to  expect,  and  we  should 
have  to  recall  Uihem  to  what  was  their  legal  status  by  shortening  the  pres- 
-siffe  to  them,  which  woold  produce  td^rgamsation  and  great  inconve- 
nience. 

'3608.  I  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  f>ressure,  you  keep  the  pressure  rather 

under  than  over ? — Certainly;  we  regulate  the  pressure  to  the  requirements; 

you  must  naiderstand  that  a  very  jarge  pcurtion  of  the  supply  of  the  East  London 

Water  Ccflnpany  is  given  to  manufecturers  »nd  krge  consumers ;  the  propor- 

ti«&  of  wiKler  grvem  to  those  parties  is  aI>out  one^thiard  oif  the  wkole  c««upany's 

0.88.  1 1  4  supply ; 
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Mr.  C.  Orcaves.    supply  ;  it  is  not  less  than  8,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the  factories  where  the 
loiTril  1877.     ^^*^''  ^^  "®^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^y  ^^®  valuable  constructions,  full  of  machinery  of  various 
*^  kinds.   The  construction  of  those  factories  has  been  regulated  by  the,  level  which 

the  company  ordinarily  give  their  water  at ;  sugar  refineries,  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  factories  in  great  numbers,  are  all  constructed  upon  a  methodical 
arrangement  for  receiving  water  at  the  maximum  height  at  which  the  company 
deliver  ir.  The  water  then  gravitates  through  the  factories,  and  performs  the 
operations  of  the  factories  in  various  ways. 

3609.  Supposing  what  has  been  suggested,  that  instead  of  this  supply  being 
in  the  hands  of  a  company,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  great  alteration  would  be  made? — I  do  not  think  that  any  great 
alteration  would  be  made.  Certainly  no  great  alteration  could  be  made,  unless 
it  were  attended  by  a  very  large  expense.  The  municipality  might  choose  to 
lay  independent  fire  mains  all  through  the  City. 

3610.  That  is  another  question  altogether;  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pliances which  you  have  at  present,  supposing  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
municipality,  do  you  think  great  alterations  would  be  made  ? — Excepting 
always  that  the  hydrant  service  is  in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  I  do  not  see 
that  any  great  change,  or  alteration,  or  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  way 
in  which  the  water  is  distributed  now. 

3611.  That  is  a  change  which  might  be  made  whilst  the  water  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  company,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  a  municipality  ? — I  think  so. 

36 1 2.  Can  you  give  any  account  to  the  Committee  of  the  amount  of  water 
which  has  been  used  in  the  last  10  years  for  fire  purposes,  as  compared  with 
the  general  supply  of  the  company? — 1  made  a  calculation  some  time  ago,  and 
have  carried  it  on  year  by  year  of  the  proportion  of  our  water  which  we  might 
consider  was  used  and  distributed  for  purposes  of  fire.  In  order  to  get  at  that 
quantity  I  made  some  experiments  upon  the  delivery  of  water  from  a  fire  plug 
under  a  good  pressure.  Then  I  took  the  returns  which  are  made  to  the  company 
by  their  own  turncocks  with  respect  to  every  fire,  and  the  length  of  time  which 
the  plugs  were  out ;  principally  as  to  the  first  ping,  which  is  taken  as  the  gauge 
of  the  fire, and  then  going  to  the  additional  plugs  which  are  started  to  give  an 
increased  quantity  of  water,  and  by  computing  the  time  that  they  were  out  and 
multiplying  by  such  a  figure  as  seemed  appropriate  for  delivery  per  minute, 
adding  something  considerable  for  the  quantity  of  water  wasted  in  the  streets, 
into  which  the  pressure  might  be  thrown  at  a  time  when  all  the  cisterns  were 
empty,  I  obtained  a  figure  which  gave  me  the  following  proportions : — In  the 
year  1865  there  were  310  fires ;  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  at  fires  in  that 
year  was  20,620,000  gallons ;  the  proportion  of  the  whole  supply  being  '30  per 
cent.  In  1866  there  were  282  fires,  and  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  was 
46,146,000  gallons,  and  the  proportion  of  the  whole  supply  was  '63  percent.  In 
1867  there  were  267  fires,  and  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  was  10,945,000 
gallons,  showing  a  proportion  to  the  whole  supply  of  '15  per  cent. 
In  1868  there  were  338  fires,  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  being 
13,726,000  gallons,  Jhe  proportion  to  total  supply  being  "20  per  cent. 
In  1869  the  number  of  fires  was  302;  the  quantity  of  water  used 
was  9,344,000  gallons,  the  proportion  to  supply  being  '13  per  cent.  In 
1870  the  number  of  fires  was  371  ;  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  was 
24,385,000  gallons,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole  supply  was  •34.  In  1871  the 
number  of  fires  was  364  ;  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  12,514,000  gallons, 
and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole  supply  -16.  In  J  872  the  number  of  fires  was 
270  5  the  total  quantity  of  water  used  12,232,500  gallons,  and  the  per-centage  of 
the  whole  supply  '16.  In  1873  the  number  of  fires  was  293 ;  the  total  quantity 
of  water  used  24,862,000  gallons,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole  supply  '24 ; 
and  in  1874  the  number  of  fires  was  296:  the  total  quantity  of  water  used 
17,593,500  gallons,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole  supply  '16. 

3613.  You  mentioned  that  you  made  a  certain  allowance  for  waste,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  ? — I  did. 

3614*  Can  you  say  what  amount  of  allowance  you  made  for  waste? — I  have 
not  those  figures  by  me ;  those  are  the  results. 

3615.  What  per-centage  does  that  give  for  the  10  years? — The  average  for 
the  10  years  is  ^247  per  cent.,  which  you  may  say  is  less  than  J  per  cent. 

3616^  In  fact,  less  than  J  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply  was  all  that  was  given 
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and  taken  in  the  service  for  fire  ? — One  quarter  per  cent,  was  more  than  was  Mr.  C  Greaves. 

given  and  used  in  the  service  of  fire.  -7— 

3617.  Therefore,    practically,  the   company  satisfied  their  domestic  supply,  3oApnIi877. 
namely,  99f  per  cent.,  and  the  remaining  \  per  cent.,  which  relates  to  the  fire 

supply,  is  all  that  is  under  discussion  here  r — That  is  all  that  brings  us  before 
this  Committee  ;  that,  I  may  say,  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  and  it  was  made 
rather  with  a  view  to  make  the  most  of  it  than  the  least  of  it.  I  believe  if  I 
were  to  take  the  quantity  of  water  purely  delivered  on  the  fire  from  our  own 
data,  I  should  not  make  it  more  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  supply, 
and  if  I  were  to  take  it  from  figures  given  by  Captain  Shaw  in  some  of  his 
reports,  it  would  be  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  that. 

3618.  You  believe  that  that  is  rather  understating  than  overstating  the  case? 
— It  is  overstating  the  quantity. 

3619.  And  understating  the  grievance? — Yes,  certainly. 

3620.  In  the  years  1874, 1875,  and  1876,  can  you  give  the  times  during  which 
the  plugs  of  the  company  were  drawn  at  fires  ? — I  will  hand  in  a  table  to  show  that 
which  was  made  upon  the  principle  which  I  described  just  now.  First,  we  have 
the  number  of  fires  at  which  the  phigs  were  not  out  30  minutes  ;  then  we  go 
from  30  minutes  to  an  hour,  and  then  on  by  lialf-hours,  until  we  come  to  the 
maximum  fire,  in  the  year'1874;  when  a  plug  w»s  out  for  128  hours,  in  addition 
to  which  there  were  seven  plugs  extra,  and  one  stand-pipe. 

362 1 .  Is  there  any  particular  fire  which  has  been  in  evidence  before  this  Com 
mittee? — I  have   not  in   my    recollection   what  fire   it  was.      I   think   it  is 
very  likely  that  it  was  the  fire  at  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks.     {The  Table  was 
handed  in). 

3622.  In  connection  with  that,  can  you  give  any  statement  to  the  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  times  when  the  company's  turncock  was  in 
attendance  at  a  fire  before  the  brigade,  or  after  the  brigade  in  your  district? — 
Of  that  we  have  kept  a  very  minute  account,  because  it  affects  the  character  of 
the  turncock  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  I  produce  this  statement,  headed  : 
"  Statement  as  to  the  fires  in  the  East  London  district,  showing  whether  turn- 
cock or  brigade  arrived  first."  In  the  year  1868,  there  were  162  fires,  and  the 
average  to  the  turncock's  credit  is,  11  minutes  and  45  seconds. 

3623.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  162  fires  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes 
at  which  the  turncock  was  in  advance  of  the  fire  brigade  added  together  make  up 
that  sum  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  year  the  brigade  were  first  at  59  fires,  and  to  their 
credit  there  are  6  minutes  and  35  seconds,  leavin<£  a  considerable  balance  in 
favour  of  the  turncock.     {The  Table  was  handed  in.) 

3624.  May  I  ajpk  who  makes  tl»e  return  in  reference  to  the  turncock  ? — It  is 
mostly  made  by  the  turncocks  themselves,  but  the  report  which  they  make  is 
countersigned  by  the  brigade,  or  witnessed. 

3625.  It  is  practically  a  statement  corroborated  by  the  brigade  ? — ^Yes,  it  is 
practically  corroborated  by  the  brigade,  or  witnessed  either  by  some  person 
belonging  to  the  house  in  which  the  fire  occurred,  or  by  some  competent 
witness. 

3626.  Practically,  it  is  a  statement  which  can  be  relied  upon  ? — Certainly,  we 
work  upon  it,  and  we  treat  the  performance  and  the  energy  of  the  turncock 
according  to  it. 

3627.  Will  you  state  the  last  year  or  two? — In  the  year  1874,  the  turncock 
wag  first  at  74  fires,  and  the  brigade  was  first  at  90,  so  that  the  brigade  bad 
been  making  up  their  duty  considerably ;  the  turncock  being  credited  with 
8  minutes  12  seconds,  and  the  brigade  with  5  minutes  34  seconds;  so  that  in  point 
of  time  the  turncock  was  still  the  better,  but  not  as  much  as  in  the  eariier  years. 
The  number  of  times  are  in  favour  of  the  brigade,  but  the  hours  and  minutes 
are  in  favour  of  the  turncock. 

3628-9.  Does  the  advantage  still  go  on  improving  to  the  brigade  ? — It  con- 
tinues about  the  same. 

3630.  The  C!ommittee  wish  to  know  the  number  of  times  in  which  there  has 
been,  from  the  turncock  not  being  present,  a  difficulty  in  getring  water ;  that  is 
really  what  is  important  at  a  fire  ? — That  I  think  the  Committee  must  get  from 
other  witnesses. 

3631.  Does  not  your  statement  show  a  number  of  times  in  which  the  fire 
brigade  has  been  in  ad\ance  of  the  turncock,  which  would  imply  the  number  of 
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Mr.  C.  Oreaves.    times  m  which  there  was  a  difficulty,  until  the  turncock  came,  in  gettii>g  a 
proper  supply  of  water? — It  would  he  a  matter  of  minutes  no  doubt ;  there  is 
30    pri  1  77.     ^  ^^^  ^  g^^  ^  ^j^^  g^^  ^^j  there  is  a  race  to  start  the  plug. 

3632.  That  points  to  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  get  the  water  without 
a  turncock,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  a  proper  full  supply,  by  his  assist- 
ance, to  get  at  it  at  oncer — Quite  so;  but  the  Committee  have  had 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  to  favour  the  means  by 
which  a  turncock  can  get  to  his  plug ;  he  is  a  man  living  in  his  own  house, 
independently  of  all  officials,  and  he  hears  casually  of  a  fire  and  runs  as  fast  as 
he  can  to  get  to  it ;  there  is  half-a-crown  dependent  on  it,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  conditions,  perhaps,  which  operates  in  rendering  him  as  expeditious  as 
possible. 

3633.  Can  you  state  what  the  East  London  Company  has  done  with  regard 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  constant  supply  in  their  district  r — ^Tbe  East  London 
Company  have  progressively  carried  on  tJie  extension  of  constant  supply  in 
more  ways  than  one  for  many  years.  They  commenced  tentatively  soon  after 
1852,  in  allowing  cotistant  supply  to  be  put  on  where  people  desired  it.  Some 
years  after  that  they  began  to  favour  constant  supply  more  obviously  and  deter- 
minedly, and  since  the  Act  of  Parliament  giving  them  the  power  to  put  on 
constant  supply  compul$orily,  namely,  the  Act  of  1871,  they  have  very  largely 
added  to  the  extent  of  the  district  which  is  under  constant  supply.  The  map 
which  I  have  handed  in  shows  the  district  which  has  been  compulsorily  put 
under  constant  supply. 

3634.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  of  houses  you  had  placed  under 
constant  supply  before  the  Act  of  1871  ? — We  have  calculated  the  number  to 
be  33,000. 

3635.  ITiat  vras  before  the  Act  of  1871  gave  you  aiJditional  powers  f  — That 
was  before  the  Act  of  1871  gave  us  additional  powers;  or,  in  fact,  before  it 
provided  any  one  with  compulsory  powers. 

3636.  How  did  you  then  regulate  the  supply  to  the  houses ;  how  did  you 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  the  waste  which  has  always  been  said  to  be  80  much 
against  constant  supply  ?— We  tried  to  regulate  the  fittings  as  mueh  as  possible, 
but  not  liaving  that  complete  control  which  was  required,  the  pressure  wag 
restricted  by  inserting  into  the  pipe  a  small  disc,  with  a  regulated  aperture,  the 
magnitude  of  that  aperture  being  such  as  would  give  an  ordinary  house  a  fair 
quantity  of  water  within  the  limits  of  the  day,  but  would  not  allow  the  escape  of 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  at  alL 

3637.  Whilst  giving  a  constant  supply,  you  only  gave  that  constant  supply 
wldch  you  thoujiht  each  individual  house  required? — Rat  her  more.  I  should 
say  foiu"  times  what  a  house  would  require.  We  did  not  pinch  them  down 
to  their  bare  needs,  but  gave  them  four  or  five  times  their  proper  require* 
ments. 

3638.  By  that  contrivance  you  got  over  the  difficulty  which  hds  been  always 
suggested  in  laying  down  the  system  of  constant  supply  to  a  whole  district^ 
namely,  the  enormous  waste  of  water? — We  got  over  not  only  the  difficulty  of 
the  enormous  waste^  but  also  without  putting  people  to  the  expense  of  revising 
their  fittings,  or  of  inserting  the  new  fittings  which  under  any  other  system 
would  have  been  necessary. 

3639.  This  restriction  upon  constant  supply  did  not  affect  your  mains  or  the 
services  from  which  your  consumers  were  supplied  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 
The  restriction  was  put  into  the  lead  pipe  after  the  water  had  left  the  company's 
pipes  altogether. 

3640.  In  1867,  I  think  the  East  London  Company  made  an  application  to 
Parliament,  did  Uiey  not  ? — In  the  year  1867  the  East  London  Company  applied 
to  Parliament  for  power  under  two  Acts  of  ParUan^ent.  One  was  to  construct 
large  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea  for  the  improvement  of  their  Lea  supply, 
and  the  other  was  to  take  a  supply  from  the  Thames  at  Sunbury,  and  to  lay  a 
pipe  from  their  proposed  works  at  Sunbury  into  London. 

3641.  Those  Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  were  they  not  ^ — 
Those  Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  that  Committee  bad  also 
submitted  to  it  the  duty  of  considering  the  general  water  supply  of  London. 

3642.  Was  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  heard  before  that  Conmuttee  ? 
— It  was* 
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3643.  Did  the  consideratioii  of  ihis  supply  of  water  for  fire  purposes  come 
under  their  purriew  ? — The  consideration  of  the  water  supply  for  fire  was 
deliberated  .by  that  Committee,  and  forms  a  very  important  seetion  of  their 
report. 

3644.  Mr.  Bateman,  I  think,  was  called  before  that  Committee? — Mr. 
Bateman  was  called  before  that  Committee  and  gave  evidence. 

3645.  And  Captain  Shaw  also  ? — Yes,  and  Captain  Shaw  also. 

3646.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  beaiing  of  the  evidence  of  tboM 
witnesses  brought  forward  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — ^Tbe  bearing 
of  the  evidence  both  of  Mr.  Bateman  and  Captain  Shaw  himself  was  very  much 
agttinst  the  whole  system  of  fire-plug  delivery  and  supply, 

3647.  If  I  reiBember  rightly,  Mr.  Bateman  stated  that  the  plug  system  was 
a  barbarous  system? — He  stated  that  it  was  a  barbarous  system,  antiquated,  out 
of  date,  and  rude  in  the  extreme. 

3648.  The  Report  of  that  Committee  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
alteration  of  the  existinuf  sj^tem,  was  it  not  ?— The  Report  of  tl>e  Committee 
was  so  strong  that  one  really  wonders  that  it  has  noi  befure  now  had  a  stronger 
efiect. 

3649.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  plug,  what,  was  the  ground  of  ceniptaiiit  made 
against  it  by  those  witnesses?  — The  complaint  against  the  plugs  may  be  summed 
up  in  saying  that  they  are  slow  in  their  operation  ;  that  they  require  the  attend- 
ance of  a  turncock  ;  that  all  the  pressure  which  is  in  the  main  is  thrown  away; 
that  without  the  attendance  of  the  turncock  tlie  brigade  are  at  a  loss  to  act,  or 
unable  to  mnke  use  of  the  apparatus  which  is  there  for  tbem. 

3650.  And  did  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works  act  upon  that  Mggestion? 
— Nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  has  come  out  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee. 

3651.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  been,  I  suppose,  restrained  by 
the  idea  that  the  change  would  be  one  of  great  magnitude  in  respect  of  expense  r 
— The  Metropoh'tan  Eioard  of  Works  have  given  two  reasom ;  the  first  one  is 
that  hydrants  are  no  better  than  fire-plugs,  and  that  no  advantage  will  foe  gained 
by  the  use  of  hydrants  ;  and  another  is  that  hydrants  would  be  a  vast  source  of 
expense. 

3652.  Before  that  time,  thai  is  to  say  before  1871,  tJie  company  had  very 
many  miles  of  mains  and  service  pipes  also  under  constant  supply  and  pressure  ? 
— ^A  very  large  number ;  the  com{)any  have  not  »dded  very  much  to  their 
mains  since  1871* 

3653.  Then  at  that  tinoe,  and  subsequently,  the  new  appliances  which  were 
recommended  by  that  Committee  might  have  been  applied  generally  to  those 
mains  ?—  Undoubtedly  those  appliances  might  have  been  introduced  and  would 
have  saved  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  of  money ;  because  as  the  mains  are 
being  laid  it  is  cheaper  to  put  thoi^e  things  in,  tiian  to  cut  out  and  put  them  in 
afterwards. 

3654.  A  correspondence,  I  think,  took  place  between  the  East  London  Water 
Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  after  the  Committee  of  1871, 
with  rejiard  to  that  ? — There  was,  and  letters  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
which  perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  put  in  as  part  of  my  evidence. 
{The  Witness  handed  m  a  book  of  correspondence.) 

3655.  Those  are  letters  which  have  been  already  referred  to  at  the  time  when 
the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  under  examinatiofi  ? — Th^ 
were ;  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  urge  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
views  similar  to  those  which  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Ayrton's  Committee. 

3656.  Can  yon  give  the  Committee  the  dates  of  the  letters,  and  the  terms  in 
which  the  company  urged  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  tiiat  the  re- 
commendations of  that  Committee  should  be  adopted,  and  that  instead  of  the 
^phkgs  which  had  been  condemned  by  that  Committee,  hydrants  should  be 
used  ? — ^The  company  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Metropoliian  Board  of  Works  on 
^  17th  of  December  187^5  of  which  they  had  an  aduiowledgment  on  the  18th 
December  1872. 

3^57-  That  letter  recapitulated  the  whole  story,  and  gare  the  atate  of  things 
before  1865,  and  in  that  they  point  out  that  nothing  has  been  dime  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Worics  between  that  and  1871  ? — ^That  was  ao ;  between  that 
time  and  the  date  of  the  writing  ot  the  letter. 

0.88.    •  K  K  a  3658.  Did 
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Mr.  a  Ore^ves.        3658.  Did  not  the  company  urge  in  that  letter  the  placing  of  hydrants  upon 
--7-  their  mains  rather  than  upon  the  services? — ^That  was  the  primary  object  of  the 

30  April  1877.     correspondence. 

3659.  They  stated  in  that  letter  that  150  miles  were  available  for  hydrants  ? — 
They  did. 

3660.  They  also  stated  that  if  the  service  pipes  were  used  a  very  large  addition 
might  be  made? — Yes,  by  adding  the  service  pipes,  which  had  then  become 
practically  mains,  though  we  have  never  lost  the  expression  "  service  pipes  '* ; 
that  letter  was  acknowledged  by  the  Board  on  the  18th  December  1872;  the 
company  then  wrote  again  on  the  31st  December  1873. 

3661.  And  there  you  recapitulated  again  what  had  been  done  by  the  com- 
pany ? — We  did  ;  this  letter  was  written  under  the  name  of  the  secretary  to  the 
company,  and  described  the  intention  of  the  company  to  proceed  with  the  system 
of  constant  supply  by  blocks. 

3662.  And  the  company  also  gave  the  results  of  their  experience,  did  they 
not,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  applying  this  principle  to  the  domestic  supply  ? 
— The  letter  of  1873  rather  announced  the  company's  first  commencing  to  carry 
out  the  system  of  constant  supply  by  means  of  blocks  ;  it  gave  their  experience 
of  the  first  block. 

3663.  From  that  experience  it  was  stated  what  the  expenditure  per  house 
had  been,  to  enable  the  owner  or  occupier  to  remedy  what  was  amiss  in  the 
houses  which  had  not  adopted  that  system  ? — Yes. 

3664.  Did  that  letter  produce  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works? — Not  at  all.  We  have  had  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  matter ;  that  is  the  grievance  which  we 
feel. 

3665.  But  then  the  company  received  a  letter  in  1874,  did  they  not,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works : — The  company  were  answered  upon  the  24th 
December  1874. 

3666.  The  corapany^s  letter  having  been  written  in  December  1873  ? — ^Yes ; 
the  letter  which  the  Board  wrote  in  1874  was  a  circular  which  was  sent  to  all 
the  water  companies  containing  the  question  :  **  Whether  some  plan  could  not 
be  adopted  of  turning  the  water  into  the  various  mains  at  certain  fixed  hours  of 
the  day,  and  of  making  the  fire  brigade  acquainted  with  the  hours  fixed  for 
each  part  of  the  district,  so  that  on  reaching  a  fire  the  brigade  might  know  at 
once  where  to  go  for  water.'*  That  implied  a  misunderstanding  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  mains  were  kept  charged  and  the  water  ready,  because  as 
the  mains  were  always  kept  charged  night  and  day,  there  was  no  turning  the 
water  on  for  the  supply  of  particular  mains  ;  the  mains  were  always  charged. 

3667.  That  was  the  answer  of  your  company? — The  company  answered  upon 
that,  with  further  suggestions. 

3668.  In  1873  a  larger  number  of  houses  had  also  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  constant  supply,  had  they  not? — ^The  company  gave  the  necessary 
notice  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  bringing  of  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  our  district  under  constant  supply. 

3669.  There  was  no  action  taken  upon  that? — ^There  was  no  action  taken  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  these  notices. 

3670.  Were  they  ever  considered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ?  —We  ' 
had  reason  to  think  that  they  had  never  been  considered,  but,  of  course,  we  had 
no  private  knowledge. 

3671.  That  letter  was  acknowledged  by  the  Board  in  1876,  I  think  ? — In 
January  1875,  a  letter  was  written  by  the  Board  in  acknowledgment. 

3672.  Then  in  October  1874  the  company  gave  notice  of  another  block? — 
Of  bringing  a  fourth  block  of  houses  under  a  system  of  constant  supply,  and 
they  acted  upon  such  notice  in  March,  Aprils  and  June  187&. 

3673.  In  February  1876  the  company  did  receive  a  letter  from  the  Metro* 
politan  Board  of  Works  in  answer  to  their  letter  of  January  1875  r — Yes, 
they  did  ;  and  in  that  letter  they  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  Metropo* 
litan  Board  of  Works  had  caused  a  house-to-house  inquiry  in  the  East  London 
district  as  to  the  company's  alterations,  *^  to  ascertain  whether  the  supply 
afforded  was  sufficient;  what  inconvenience  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  were  put 
to  in  altering  the  fittings;  uhat  was  the  expense  of  the  alterations,  and  many 
other  particulars.'' 

3fi74.  Why 
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3674.  Why  I  wished  tr)  refer  to  this  letter  was,  that  in  this  letter  the  doubts     Mr.  C.  Greaves. 

of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  use  of  hydrants  were  

freely  ex  pressed  ?  -They  were.  ^"^  ^P^'*  *®77. 

3675.  I  think  the  words  used  were  that  they  had  '*  grave  doubts  whether 
the  new  system/'  that  is,  the  system  of  hydrants,  "  mifrht  not  possibly  in  the 
end  fail  to  supersede  the  costly  but  very  efficient  establishment  at  present 
existing."  The  Board  then  went  on  to  say,  "The  Board  as  the  authority 
charged  by  the  Legislature  with  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the  metropolis,  has  felt 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  high 
pressure  for  the  extinguishiug  of  fires,  and  has  from  time  to  time  directed  the 
attention  of  the  companies  to  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  obtaining  water 
at  fires,  as  the  Board  is  convinced  that  if  the  existing  mains  and  services  were 
constantly  and  continuously  charged,  the  fire  brigade  would,  without  the  use  of 
hydrants,  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  lor  extinguishing  fires.'* 
Those  words  are,  I  think,  in  tiieir  communication  ? — Those  are  in  the  reply  of  the 
Board. 

3676.  Now  I  suppose  you  really  represent  that  the  constant  supply,  as 
suggested,  does  already  exist,  and  that  in  your  opinion  the  hydrants  would  be 
efficient  auxiliaries,  at  least  to  the  engines,  if  placed  upon  the  mains  ? — My  own 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  London  that  hydrants  have  not  been  put 
down  universally.  I  would  put  them  upon  the  services  as  well  as  upon  the 
mains,  but  the  mains  have  the  argument  especially  in  their  favour. 

3677.  Do  you  agree  with  that  part  of  the  same  letter  in  which  the  Board 
say,  '*  The  flexures  placed  before  the  Board  lead  it  to  this  conclusion,  and  the 
Board's  engineer  distinctly  advises  with  reference  to  the  use  of  hydrants  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguislnng  fires,  that  they  would  not  be  of  real  practical  advan- 
tage to  the  Board  unless  a  sufficient  pressure  of  water  were  insured,  and  that 
this  cannot  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  management  of  the  water  supply  is  under 
the  independent  control  of  diflerent  companies  ?  '* — That  is  a  view  which  we  do 
not  coincide  with  at  all. 

3678.  But  you  believe  that  under  the  existing  water  companies*  management, 
the  system  of  hydrants  might  be  applied  to  the  existing  pressure?  —I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it ;  the  system  of  hydrants  is  adopted  where  property 
is  not  under  the  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  within  the  district 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

3679.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  did  your  company  oflFer  to  co-operate  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works?— They  did  ofl'er,  and  have  offered  continually,  to 
do  anything  that  was  within  the  limits  of  their  powers  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  in  making  their  water  more  available  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 

3680.  Your  company  pointed  out  in  their  reply  also,  did  they  not,  the  extent 
to  which,  before  1871,  you  had  brought  your  system  under  constant  supply, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  up  to  1876,  you  had  brought  it  subsequently  to  1871  r 
— The  company,  in  their  letter  of  13th  April  1876,  recapitulated. the  statistics. 

3681.  In  that  letter  there  was  a  statement  made  that  25,000  houses  had  been 
placed  under  constant  supply  since*  1872,  which,  added  to  the  35,000  previously 
under  constant  supply,  made  a  total  of  60,000  brought  under  constant  supply 
up  to  1876?— Yes. 

3682.  And  that  there  were  70  miles  of  mains  under  constant  supply,  and  70 
miles  of  service?— Yes,  the  facts  were  stated  as  fully  as  it  was  possible  to  get 
them  into  figures,  for  the  information  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  the 
report  of  Major  Bolton,  the  water  examiner,  is  referred  to. 

3683.  That  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  hydrants  for  private  pur- 
poses had  already  been  placed  in  different  manufactories,  and  for  street-watering 
purposes,  and  for  Government  establishments? — Yes. 

3684.  And  that  a  total  of  2,622  hydrants  had  been  placed  all  over  London  ? 
— ^Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- two  hydrants  had  been  put  down  at 
private  cost ;  the  number  now  put  down  by  the  East  London  Company  for  those 
purposes  is,  roughly,  about  500. 

3685.  And  that  letter  acknowledging  the  letter  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  pointing  out  your  reasons  for  difiering  was  not  answered  at  all,  was 
it  ? — The  company  received  no  answer  to  it. 

3686.  Now  I  suppose  the  company  propose,  notwithstanding  that,  to  con- 
tinue the  system  they  have  begun  of  bringing  the  different  sections  steadily  under 
constant  supply  throughout  their  district? — That  is  what  is  now  being  done.     I 

0.88.  K  K  3  have 
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Ur.  C.  Qf$mt$s.  hnve  here  a  map  upon  a  larsrer  scale  than  the  one  yoa  first  inspected,  which 
r^T"  g  shows  the  sereral  blocks  ;  all  those  blocks  have  been  successfully  placed  under 
constant  supply,  and  the  whole  is  gradually  being  so  brought  in  (explaining  on 
the  Plan).  There  are  throughout  the  whdle  of  this  outer  district  already  a  large 
number  of  houses  in  which  constant  supply  has  been  laid  on  gradually  since  the 
constant  supply  was  first  undertaken  by  ttie  company,  which  are  not  made  to 
appear  upon  that  map,  because  it  would  confuse  the  map,  but  they  are  mingled 
among  the  intermittent  supplies. 

3687.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  What  do  you  mean  by  ccmstant  supply;  does  that  mean 
bigli  pressure  ? — It  means  the  company's  pressure  of  40  feet. 

3688.  Chairman.']  Th«ftt  the  mains  imd  the  services  too  are  constantly  charged 
with  a  pressure  of  40  feet  under  your  Act? — It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
there  is  40  feet  of  pressure  in  e\ei7  house,  because  it  is  not  required  in  every 
house,  as,  for  example,  where  there  is  not  a  port  of  a  house,  even  the  chimney 
pots,  above  25  feet,  but  the  service  is  constant. 

3689.  The  company  are  gradually  intending  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  dis- 
trict in  sections  under  a  system  of  constant  supply  ^ — ^The  company  are  pro- 
ceeding section  by  section,  and  I  should  think  five  yeard  would  about  com- 
plete it. 

3690.  At  present,  about  what  quantity  in  the  metropolis  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  of  your  house  supply  is  under  constant  supply  ? — ^The  proportion  of 
domestic  service  now  under  constant  supply  of  the  metropolis  is  abcKit  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  service. 

3691.  I  understood  yon  to  say  just  now  that  you  thouj?ht  in  about  five  years 
or  less  the  whole  of  the  district  would  be  put  under  the  same  system  ?  —  Unless 
any  fresh  experience  hostile  to  the  proceeding  arises,  we  shall  probably  complete 
it  in  five  years  or  a  Kttle  more. 

3692.  fou  do  not  imply  that  Tcry  little  had  been  done  since  1871  ;  in  fact, 
since  1871,  as  I  understand  your  answer  to  the  former  question,  there  have  been 
28,000  houses  brought  under  a  system  of  constant  supply  ? — You  arc  quite 
right ;  we  have  done  it  by  transferring  the  houses  to  a  very  great  extent  since 
1871.  The  progress  thai  we  made  before  was,  I  say,  rather  in  the  way  of 
anticipating  the  future  and  requiring  that  all  new  housf^  as  they  were  succes- 
sively built  should  be  fitted  with  the  constant  supply  fittings,  whereby  we  have 
saved  all  owners  of  houses  the  ex-iicnse  of  alterations. 

3693.  What  you  mean  is  that  in  each  of  those  blocks  following  one  after 
the  other  you  make  the  houses  take  the  constant  supply  ? — We  do,  we  make 
them  alter  the  fittrags  for  constant  supply. 

3694.  And  gradually  you  hope  in  five  years  to  have  brought  the  whole  of  the 
district  supplied  by  your  company  by  the  6an[>e  means  under  constant  supply? — 
Pi-ecisely  so. 

369  >  I  think  you  stated  you  had  as  many  hs  120  miles  of  mains  and  145 
miles  of  service  pipes  at  present  supj^ied  with  constant  pressure  r — I  think  I 
gave  you  that  figure. 

3696.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  miles  of  service  pipes  are  now  on  the 
intern)  i  I  tent  system  ? — I  think  the  corresponding  figure  to  the  table  left  145 
miles  of  services  within  London  at  the  same  time  in  the  districts  still  remaining 
to  be  changed. 

3697.  ^d  those  are  the  miles  of  service  which  you  think  the  company  will, 
in  five  yeai-s,  be  able  to  bring  under  constant  supply,  as  they  have  the  rest  of  tiie 
district  ? — ^That  is  so. 

3698.  Hydrants  nrigln  be  now  applied,  might  they  not,  to  the  whole  of  the 
120 plus  the  145  miles  which  you  have  described  as  being  constantly  charged? 
— Thev  might.  ^^ 

3699.  Those  ftiUv  charged  maiBS  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  district, 
but  spread  gt'nerally  through  the  whole  of  your  curea^— The  constant  supply 
mains   permeate  the  whole  district  and  extend   to    the  very  furthttt  verge 

of  it.  .  ,, 

3700.  I  tliink  Tou  stated,  also^  that  on  those  mains,  amounting  to  120  imles, 
there  are  no,  or  very  few,  fire  plugs  ?— There  are  a  few  fire  plugs  on  the  oW 
mains,  but  it  is  very  many  years  since  we  canried  on  the  practice  of  putting  fire 

phigs  on  mains.  ^       ,  11     n^r     ^r  • 

370 1 .  Is  that  because  yon  befievc  the  fire  plugs,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Mmr, 

would 
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would  be  blown  out  by  t^e  pressure  of  w«ter  r — Fire  phigs  on  mains  are  atto-     Mr.  C.  Greaves. 
gether  dangerous  things ;  they  are  blown  out  not  only  by  tbe  presaure,  but  tliey  ^ 

•re  blown  out  when  they  freeze.     We  have  had  damages  to  pay  on  mauy  ooca-      ^    P     *  '7' 
sioQs  by  the  bursting  of  a  [)lug  out  of  a  main. 

3702.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  evidence  given,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
fire  plugs  exist  upon  mains,  and  are  serviceable?— There  are  a  considerable 
number  existing  in  some  of  our  districts,  but  when  one  is  stating  a  principle, 
one  says  there  are  none.  I  believe  there  are  500  plugs  actually  upon  the  East 
London  Company  s  mains,  but  some  are  driven  ia  never  to  be  moved,  though 
they  exist,  aiKl  some  are  never  started  at  all. 

3703.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  in  answer  to  Question  5657,  when  asked,  *^  Are 
you  not  aware  that  fire  plugs  cannot  be  placed  upon  constantly  charged  mains  ?^* 
saidy  '*  But  they  exist  upon  them  to  a  large  extent/'  Then  he  was  aftked,  *^'  I 
thought  that  evidence  had  been  very  stroogly  given,  not  only  before  this  Com^ 
mittee,  but  before  all  Committees  which  have  already  sat  upon  these  questions, 
to  the  effect  that  fire  plugs  upon  constantly  charged  mains  could  not  exist  oQ 
account  of  the  pressure"  ?  to  which  be  replied,  ^*  With  the  present  pressure  they 
do  exist,  and  the  same  pressure  is  exerted  upou  the  services  as  exists  upon  tlie 
mains.  It  is  much  more  trying  to  a  plug  to  be  placed  upon  an  intermittent 
system,  uith  the  same  pressure,  than  upoD  the  coostant  supply  system,"  and  he 
goes  on  to  give  the  reason  for  that  ?  —There  is  an  ina>nvenience  with  regard  to 
fire  plugs  on  mains,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  ment^ned  here,  that  is  to 
say,  in  addition  to  the  spontaneous  inclination  to  Uow  out,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  tliem  in  again  ;  it  is  impossible  to  drive  a  fire  plug  into  a  main  with 
any  pressure  in  it  vritdout  shutting  down  the  main,  and  shutting  down  the  main 
18  objectionable  on  all  grounds. 

3704.  That  leads,  I  suppose,  to  a  great  waste  of  water  ? — It  leads  to  an  inter* 
mption  of  the  supplies  to  factories,  and  other  places,  which  may  be  dependant 
upon  a  permanent  and  perpetual  is9iie  of  water. 

3705.  All  your  service  pipes  of  course  have  fire-plugs  upon  them?— 
TbroogbrjTBt. 

3706.  What  number  of  fire-plugs  do  you  generally  send  out  in  a  year? — 
Fire-plug  pipes  are  of  course  sent  out  to  the  outer  districts.  I  think  th« 
namber  may  be  reckoned  up  in  the  company's  district  beyond  the  metropolis  as 
well  as  in  the  metropolis  itself.  I  have  had  a  memorandum  prepared  reader 
for  the  Committee  in  case  the  honourable  Members  might  msk  for  it ;  ll  is  a  very 
considerable  number,  being  iu  all  for  16  years  plug  pipes,  5.210,  and  plugs^ 
41,128.  I  have  had  brought  here  a  three4tK:h  and  a  four-inch  plug  with  its 
corresponding  pipe. 

3707.  Those  are  used  in  your  services  ? — ^Yes,  tbey  are  used  in  our  services, 
and  are  of  three  and  four  inches  internal  diameter. 

3708.  When  those  services  are  brought  under  constant  supply,  do  those 
plugs  remain  still  upon  the  pipes? — We  have  not  ventured  to  remove  them, 
bei^se  if  a  plug  were  removed  there  would  be  no  means  of  delivering  a  fire 
service  at  all. 

3709.  Having  the  fire-plugs  upon  constantly  supplied  service  pipes,  do  you 
find  that  they  blow  out  ? — ^Not  altogether,  but  it  is  an  objectionable  instru- 
ment. 

3710.  Supposing  hydrants  were  applied  to  the  mains,  would  you  suggest 
thu  tbey  should  be  applied  also  to  the  service  pipes  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  that  objection  ?— I  am  prepared  to  recommend  that  the  use  of 
hydrants  should  be  universaL 

3711.  That  is  to  say,  universal  where  a  constant  mpply  was  given  ? — I  would 
put  them  everywhere,  even  where  the  supply  was  intermittent ;  I  would  not 
put  down  a  fire-plug  to-morrow  if  it  were  not  a  question  of  mcmey ;  a  hydrant 
is  a  better  thing  than  a  fire-plug  under  any  conditions  whatever. 

371 2.  Mr.  Muir  stated  that  whilst  be  suggested  the  placing  of  hydi*ant8  upon 
the  mains  of  the  New  River  Company,  he  thought  that  wherever  the  servioe 
pipes  had  hydrants  placed  upon  them  tbey  ahould  be  service  pines  made  to 
connect  with  the  mains  distinct  from  the  domestic  supply  ? — I  did  not  gathar 
that  from  Mr.  Muir's  evidence;  if  he  said  so  I  cannot  agree  with  hinK 

3713.  What  1  understood  Mr.  Moir  to  say  was,  that  be  wished  to  keep  the 
domestic  supply  distinct  from  the  constantly  charged  supply  which  would  be 
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Mr.  C.  Greaves,  available  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  whilst  the  intermittent  supply  went  on  for 
30  April  1877.  domestic  purposes  he  would  propose  to  utilise  all  the  mains,  and  where  mains 
did  not  exist  lie  would  carry  branches,  or  supply  pipes,  which  could  be  used  as 
mains  on  which  the  hydrants  could  be  placed  for  fire  purposes,  but  that  he 
would  not  have  them  placed  upon  the  intermittent  service  for  domestic 
purposes  ? — I  think  that  the  opinion  would  require  a  certain  amount  of  qualifying, 
because,  admitting,  as  I  say,  that  fire-plugs  ought  not  to  be  continued  and 
hydrants  put  down,  if  there  were  no  mains  in  the  street,  what  would  the  street 
do  unless  you  converted  a  fire-plug  into  a  hydrant 

3714.  What  I  understood  was  tliat  a  branch  should  be  laid  down  as  it  was  in 
the  City,  which  should  be  the  connection  for  fire  purposes  with  the  main,  and 
that  in  order  to  use  that  for  domestic  purposes  it  should  be  then  separated  for  an 
intermittent  supply  ? — That  may  do  very  well  for  the  City,  where  the  mains  are 
more  numerous  than  they  require  for  such  purposes. 

3715*  In  that  part  the  constant  supply  is  not  attempted ;  but  as  it  has  been 
carried  out  in  your  district,  the  constant  supply  might  be  placed  upon  the 
service  pipes  as  well  as  on  the  mains  ? — Quite  so.  I  look  forward  to  constant 
supply  being  universal,  but  of  this  Mr.  Muir  is  not  quite  so  sanguine. 

3716,  That  makes  the  whole  difference;  lor  when  the  domestic  supply  is  on 
the  intermittent  system  it  might  be  necessary  to  check  the  service  pipe  after 
your  hydrant  was  placed  upon  it,  and  thus  reduce  the  pressure  ? — I  cannot  see 
that  is  any  argument  against  the  universal  use  of  hydrants.  My  impression  is 
that  wherever  a  fire-plug  is  wanted  the  hydrant  should  take  the  place  of  it. 

3717.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  expense,  supposing  the  system  of  plac- 
ing hydrants  universally  through  the  intermittent  and  constantly  charged  sys- 
tems together  were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  expense,  it  might  be  possible  to 
avail  ourselves  at  a  less  cost  very  efEciently  for  the  purpose  of  the  public  service, 
of  hydrants  placed  upon  constantly  charged  mains  ? — Quite  so  ;  there  they  are 
more  available  and  will  be  more  efficient,  and  there  they  should   be  first  put; 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  whoever  had  the  doing  of  it  would  very  soon 
see  that  it  was  advisable  to  extend  it  to  the  services.    I  can  mention  an  instiince  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham  where  fire-plugs  were  originally  their  general  means  for 
getting  water  out  of  the  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  fire  extinction,  and  in  that  case 
the  engineer  has  converted  this  "  boss"  {exhibiting  a  portion  of  a  service  pipe) 
which  stands  up  in  the  street  into  a  hydrant,  by  having  the  hydrant  fittings 
made  with  a  small  casting,  and  he  fixes  them  over  that  *'  boss  "  with  an  ordinary 
joint  made  with  cement      The  aperture  then  becomes  the  place  where  the 
movable  stand-pipe  is  attached ;  the  expense  of  that  is  very  small ;  it  is  not 
attended  with  any  expense  in  the  way  of  cutting  open  the  pipe.    I  have  here  also 
a  ball  hydrant  {producing  the  same  and  eocplaining  it  to  the  Committee) ;  the 
hydrant  is  portable ;  it  may  go  to  any  chosen  number  of  the  fixed  article.     You 
may  have  one  of  these  pK)rtable  hydrants  for  50  of  the  boxes,  or  any  proportion 
you  like. 

37i8«  Do  you  mean  that  by  applying  that  box  as  it  were  to  the  service  pipe 
or  the  main,  you  could  make  one  of  your  hydrants  carried  by  the  brigade  avail- 
able for  any  number  of  those  boxes  ? — That  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  in  all 
towns  where  the  ball  hydrant  is  used  for  getting  water  out  of  the  main ;  one  of 
these  portable  hydrants  is  supplied  for  50  of  the  boxes ;  the  fixing  is  done  in  a 
moment. 

3719.  I  suppose  the  box  is  covered  over  r — A  covering  is  put  in  the  street  just 
as  a  covering;  is  put  over  a  plug.  I  would  say  that  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
cutting  out  this  entirely  they  have  a  new  casting  made  such  as  this,  which  could 
be  attached ;  and  the  engineer  at  Birmingham  has  made  special  castings,  the 
lower  part  of  which  fits  on  to  the  lop  of  the  pipe,  and  the  upper  part  is  fitted 
with  the  hooks,  and  by  making  a  rough  joint  a  hydrant  is  introduced  at  once 
writh  a  very  small  expense,  which  would  be  infinitely  less  than  the  cost  of  digging 
and  cutting  them  out.  I  mention  that  as  a  cheap  way  of  transforming  the  plug 
apparatus  into  a  hydrant  apparatus. 

3720.  Can  you  give  at  all  an  estimate  of  what  the  transformation  of  the  plug 
system  into  a  hydrant  system  like  that  would  be,  according  to  the  Birmingham 
plan? — I  cannot. 

3721 .  Are  you  aware  that  has  been  carried  out  through  Birmingham  ? — It  has 
been  carried  out  through  Birmingham  to  convert  the  fire-plug  cups  into  hydrants. 

3722.  Is 
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3722.  Is  that  the  ball  hydrant  to  which  Mr.  Rawlinsoa  took  exception  ? — I  Mr.  C.  Oreaves. 
think  it  is ;  it  is  called  Bateman  and  Moore's  system.  — — 

3723.  Is  it  the  one  of  which  he  said  he  would  not  put  down  any  more  from  30  April  1877. 
his  experience  of  their  working  r — I  do  not  recollect  that ;  they  are  of  a  very 

common  kind  ;  they  are  very  largely  used. 

3724.  Mr.  Forsyth^^  How  long  have  they  been  in  use  in  Birmingham? — I 
should  think  three  or  lour  years ;  it  may  be  more.  I  have  also  here  another 
hydrant  which  is  complete  in  itself.  The  ordinary  turncock's  key  is  applied  to 
the  square  and  then  you  get  the  water.  In  that  case  each  hydrant  is  complete  in 
itself,  barring  the  hose  and  the  nozzle. 

3725.  Chaimmn.']  What  is  the  name  of  that  hydrant  r — ^They  call  it  the 
loose  valve  hydrant.  I  have  described  it  for  your  purposes  as  a  fixed  hydrant, 
as  distinct  from  the  ball  or  moveable  hydrant,  which  is  another  form. 

3726.  What  is  the  pnce  of  that  ? — I  have  the  price  from  the  maker ;  this  last 
one  is  38  ^.  3  ^. 

3727.  But  that  is  one  which  of  course  would  necessitate  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  attaching  it  to  the  existing  system  of  pipes  ?— It  would ;  there  must  be  some- 
thing brought  up  with  a  flange  on  which  this  flange  must  be  bolte^d  ;  a  branch 
must  be  got  in  some  way  from  the  main. 

3728.  There  we  should  come  into  the  expense  which  has  been  started,  not 
only  the  breaking  up  of  the  street,  but  the  applying  of  the  hydrant  to  the  pipe, 
which  would  raise  the  price  of  the  original  hydrant  itself  very  considerably  ? — 
It  would ;  that  is  a  more  expensive  way  of  acting. 

3729.  That  you  do  not  represent  to  be  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  system 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Birmingham? — ^Where  it  is  possible  to  retain  a 
hydrant  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  where  it  is  not  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  traffic,  the  Birmingham  plan  answers  very  well  indeed. 

3730.  Where  an  objection  does  exist,  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  branch  to  avoid  the  expense  of  fixing  it  in  the  roadway  r — It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  attach  a  branch  and  carry  it  a  certain  distance  to  the  kerb,  and  finish 
it  with  a  terminal  joint  to  it ;  to  do  that  you  would  have  to  cut. 

3731.  What  you  suggest  is,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  ball  hydrant  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  but  that  the  loose 
valve  will  be  a  better  form  of  hydrant,  in  case  vou  have  to  fix  it  along  by  the 
kerb? — 1  think  that  would  be  the  best  form  of  hydrant  in  the  City  and  where 
the  streets  are  much  thronged,  and  where  a  better  class  of  hydrant  can  be 
afforded, 

3732.  Would  there  not  be  this  difficulty  of  having  a  diflFerent  system  of 
hydrants  throughout  the  town,  that  the  brigade  would  not  be  always  aware  of 
the  instrument  they  had  to  use  ? — I  think  thei?e  things  might  be  so  arranged  that 
the  brigade  should  be  quite  sufficiently  and  readily  aware  of  the  apparatus.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  every  article  within  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  on  one  identical  pattern. 

3733.  As  long  as  the  brigade  had  the  key  which  would  give  them  the  power 
of  utilising  this  form  of  hydrant,  and  the  upright  to  work  the  ball  hydrant,  that 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required  ? — I  think  so  ;  the  brigade  are  intelligent 
men  ;  they  must  not  be  treated  as  if  they  were  incompetent  to  do  anything. 

3734-  What  1  was  referring  to  was  the  answer  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
in  answer  to  Question  5698 ;  he  says,  **  Mr.  Bramwell,  who  will  come  after- 
wards, has  seen  them.  I  can  say  that  at  Manchester  the  ball  hydrant  costs 
2  /.  10  5.,  and  the  Liverpool  sluice  hydrant  costs  6/-  Mr.  Taylor,  the  engineer 
of  the  Lambeth  Company,  objects  to  the  ball  hydrant,  and  Mr.  Kawlinson  says 
that  he  has  put  down  a  number  of  ball  hydrants,  but  would  never  put  down 
another  ;  if  anything  gets  bet^\een  the  ball  and  the  pipe,  and  prevents  it  from 
closing,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  leakage  from  it.  And  then  again  Mr.  Rawlinson 
urges  that,  although  it  is  a  cheaper  hydrant  to  put  down,  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  it  you  cannot  get  at  it  without  turning  oflF  the  water  '* ;  do  you 
think  that  those  are  objections  which  might  be  fatal  ?— Not  at  all  fatal. 

373.5.  You  do  not  think  they  might  be  fetal  to  usiug  them  in  cases  where, 
from  the  traffic  in  a  thoroughfare,  they  could  not  be  in  the  middle  of  a  roadway  r 
~I  should  think  that  the  facts  of  these  great  towns  are  better  information  than 
any  opinion  which  an  individual  can  give. 

3736.  I  think  you  stated  what  the  cost  of  the  loose  valve  hydrant  was  by 
0.88.  L  L  itself, 
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Mr.  C.  Ofeav$s.    itself,  but  I  do  not  think  you  have  stated  what  the  cost  of  the  ball  hydrant  is  ? 

"— -  — With  regard  to  the  cost  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Moore^s  hydrant,  the  lower 

3oApnliS77.      cast-iron  part  only  is  8^,  6d.     Then  it  requires  the  street-case  and  cover,  the 

cost  of  which  again  is  8  ^.  6  d.    Then  the  portable  part  constructed  mostly  of 

brass ;  the  stand  pipe  with  a  single  outlet  is  given  to  me  as  54  ^.  5  d, 

3737.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  each  individual  outlet  for  watering  the 
streets ;  you  are  carrying  about  one  instrument  which  may  be  applicable  to  a 
considerable  number  of  boxes,  and  I  want  to  get  the  cost  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  cover,  which  prevents  it  from  being  choked  w  ith  dirt,  so  that  the  men 
could  utilise  it  when  they  came  to  place  the  nozzle  to  it? — Seventeen  shillings 
is  the  cost  of  each  without  the  stand-pipe. 

3738.  Seventeen  shillings  is  the  cost  of  this  without  the  fixing? — Yes,  with- 
out the  fixing.     Then  the  cost  of  the  moveable  article,  which  is  applicable  for  a  ' 
limited  number  with  one  outlet,  is  54  s.  5  d.,  and  with  two  outlets,  68  s. 

3739'  Therefore  3/.  8^.  is  the  maximum  cost  of  each  individual  up- 
right ? — £,  3  8^.  is  the  cost  of  each  individual  upright,  with  a  coupling  for  two 
hoses. 

3740.  And  that  of  course  would  be  available  for  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  fixed  points  ? — It  would  be  available  in  this  way,  that  if  one  man  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  any  Umited  number  of  hydrants,  he  would  have  one  in 
his  possession  to  take  with  him. 

3741.  Would  it  not  rather  be  this,  that  each  of  the  engines  would  be  sup- 
plied with  a  number  of  hydrants  that  they  would  carry  with  them  ? — It  might 
be  so,  but  we  would  rather  look  to  supersede  engines  by  the  application  of  this 
principle. 

37^12.  That  rather  points  to  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  ball  hydrant,  b^ 
cause  you  would  want  a  very  large  number  of  upnghts ;  the  police  on  duty 
must  have  one  ? — There  would  be  stations  at  various  intervals  all  over  the  town  ; 
that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged ;  there  is  a  sort  of  watch-box  in  which 
these  things  are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  and  of  certain 
firemen. 

3743.  But  notwithstanding  that  a  number  of  people  would  have  to  use 
them,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  them  placed  about  the  town  and 
with  the  engines,  the  reduction  in  cost  would  be  very  large,  because  they  might 
be  available  for  a  number  of  those  street-fixed  instruments  at  the  same  time  ? — 
I  think  the  use  of  the  ball  hydrant  is  economical.  I  think  it  would  diminish 
the  cost  of  putting  out  fire  all  over  the  town. 

3744.  Have  you  calculated  what  the  cost  of  putting  hydrants  would  be  all 
over  your  district,  including  taking  up  and  fixing? — It  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
thing  to  make  a  mental  average ;  the  hydrants  would  be  of  all  prices,  from  50  s. 
to  10/.  10^. 

3745.  You  mean  the  hydrant  itself? — The  hydrant  itself  and  the  fixing,  and 
if  you  take  that  at  every  shilling,  which  I  suppose  you  might  do  in  some 
instances,  it  would  give  you  161  cases,  and  the  average  of  them  would  be  6/.  lOs. ; 
and  I  think  I  could  undertake  to  hydrant  all  the  East  Liondon  district  at  6/.  10^., 
and  would  be  very  happy  to  do  it. 

3746.  You  believe  you  could  hydrant  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  district 
supplied  by  the  East  London  Water  Company  at  6  /.  10  5.  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3747.  Including  the  whole,  breaking  the  pavement  and  the  fixing  r — I  think  so. 
Of  course  you  will  see  very  quickly  that  it  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
number  at  one  price  and  another,  not  upon  the  average  of  the  prices  of  the  article. 
The  number  of  the  cheaper  sort  and  the  number  of  the  dearer  sort  would  be 
very  much  affected  by  the  number  which  you  put  in  the  outer  districts  ;  in  the 
outer  districts  the  expense  of  putting  them  down  would  be  far  less  than  where 
the  traffic  is  large  and  the  pavement  is  expensive,  and  there  are  tramways  per- 
haps over  the  street. 

3748.  Of  course  all  these  matters  enter  very  largely  into  the  question  of 
expense  ? — Very  largely  ;  we  have  had  to  pay  10^.  a  foot  for  breaking  up  pave- 
ments. 

3749.  But  you  think  that,  takinij  the  whole  of  your  district,  it  might  be  done 
at  that  cost  r — Yes. 

3750.  And  that  would  be  done  by  placing  them,  as  you  have  suggested,  where 
it  was  possible  in  the  middle  of  a  roadway,  and  where  it  was  not  so  possible, 

bringing 
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bringing  them  by  connecting  pipes  to  the  kerb? — I  am  sure  10/.  would  cover    Mf.  C  Oreaves. 
the  expense  any  way,  but  I  should  say  under  the  estimate  of  6/.  10^.  that  I      ooApriTiS??. 
assume  1  am  doing  it  with  as  close  a  view  to  economy  as  possible. 

3751.  Then  you  would  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity,  where  it  was 
equally  serviceable,  of  tiie  cheaper  form  of  hydrant  r— Ycb. 

3752.  I  wish  distinctly  to  understand;  you  mean  that  with  that  average  of 
6/.  10^.  you  would  calculate  upon  using  a  certain  number  of  ball  hydrants 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  roadways,  which  would  be  cheaper,  because  the 
stand  pipe,  the  upright  part  of  it  would  be  available  for  more  than  one  of  the 
boxes? — Precisely  so  ;  I  mean  that  the  moveable  apparatus  would  bring  your 
expense  lower ;  the  fitting  of  the  hydrant  over  the  existing  cup  of  the  fire  plug 
would  bring  your  expense  lower,  and  the  non-insertion  of  the  branches  and  the 
non-breaking  up  of  the  traflSc  in  the  street,  would  also  make  your  expense 
lower. 

3753.  That  makes  you  think  that  you  could  do  it  for  6  /.  10^.  ? — Yes. 

3754.  But  supposing  the  other  system  to  be  adopted,  placing  it  at  the  kerb, 
which  was  the  more  expensive  for  fixing,  it  could  not  be  done  for  that? — 
No,  not  for  double  that. 

3755-  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  ball  cock,  where  it  could  be  so  applied, 
would  be  equally  useful  for  the  fire  brigade  r — I  have  endeavoured  to  get  the 
information  from  practical  men  who  have  had  the  doing  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
result  of  the  opinion  I  have  got  from  them. 

3756.  Supposing  this  constant  supply,  and  a  system  of  hydrants  laid  down,  to 
be  adopted,  are  the  pipes  which  you  have  laid  throughout  your  district  capable 
of  bearing  that  pressure? — Yes,  the  company's  pi[)es  are. 

3757-  When  you  first  took  over  the  company  there  were  some  old-fashioned 
pipes  in  parts  of  the  districts  ? — ^The  lead  pipes  belonging  to  the  consumers 
may  be  weak,  but  the  company's  pipes  are  all  strong  enough,  and  lam  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  of  them  defective. 

3758.  When  you  took  the  company  over  first,  was  not  a  good  deal  of  your 
district  piped  with  wooden  pipes  ? — Not  very  much  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company,  established  in  1807*  I  believe  it  may  be  said  to 
their  credit  they  never  laid  down  a  wooden  pipe,  but  a  boring  mill  was  estab- 
lished^ and  a  boring  bed  was  fixed  for  boring  the  elm  trees  which  might  be 
required  to  be  used.  It  appears  that  some  were  used  in  the  way  of  repair, 
because  some  mains  were  all  wooiJ,  but  the  company  never  laid  down  of  their 
own  motion  any  wooden  pipes  whatever. 

3759.  I  believe  you  have  the  whole  of  your  district  so  piped  that  constant 
supply  might  be  applied  to  the  pipes  of  the  company  now  ? — Yes ;  and  I  say 
withiln  five  years,  we  shall  have  probably  the  whole  thing  done,  whether  anything 
results  from  the  deliberations  of  your  Committee  or  not. 

3760.  If  a  system  of  hydrants  were  placed  on  all  the  mains  and  all  the  ser- 
vice pipes  that  were  constantly  charged,  you  could  do  away  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  irom  the  non-attendance  of  the  turncocks  ? 
— ^Yes,  we  should  not  only  do  away  with  the  difficulty,  but  we  should  probably 
do  away  with  the  fires  too ;  every  large  fire  is  at  one  time  a  little  one,  and  thp 
only  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  your  water  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire  at 
the  first  possible  moment. 

3761.  What  you  represent  is,  that  you  would  by  your  hydrants  practically 
extinguish  fires  before  they  got  to  any  head  f — Quite  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
only  great  uegUgeuce,  or  deliberate  malice,  which  produced  a  fire  after 
that. 

3762.  Of  course  that  contemplates  that  whoever  has  the  command  of  the  fire 
brigade,  there  should  be  appliances  under  the  command  of  the  police,  which 
could  be  used  within  the  first  few  minutes?— Yes,  quite  so;  there  must  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  watchbox,  where  the  things  could  be  kept 
ready. 

3763.  At  what  distance  apart  would  you  contemplate  the  fixing  ot  hydrants 
throughout  the  area  r — I  would  agree  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given, 
namely,  180  feet,  as  fixed  in  the  City,  or  about  the  distance  at  which  we  now 
fix  fire-plugs. 

3764.  Have  you  estimated  at  all  the  number  of  hydrants  which  at  that 
distance  would  be  required  to  cover  your  area? — No,  I  have  not. 

0.88.  L  L  2  3765.  This 
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Mr.  C.  Oreaves.  3765.  This  question  of  hydrants  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
not  taken  up  has  been  taken  up,  I  believe,  by  a  good  many  private  companies 

30  pnii877.  and  individuals  throughout  the  metropolis,  has  it  not? — Yes,  throughout  pro- 
perties which  have  valuable  buildings  and  stores  within  the  East  London  dis- 
trict, the  use  of  hydrants  is,  I  may  say,  universal ;  all  the  docks  are  pro- 
vided with  hydrants,  and  all  valuable  manufactories  are  also  provided  with 
hydrants^. 

3766.  Have  you  had  any  experience,  or  has  the  company  had  any  experience 
of  the  results  produced  from  using  these  hydrants  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out  ? 
— I  will  take  you  to  an  extreme  case.  There  are  men  in  our  district  who  can- 
not get  insured ;  they  do  not  wish  to  bum,  and  they  put  up  hydrants ;  they  carry 
on  dangerous  trades  and  manufactures,  and  some  of  these  people  have  got 
hydrants  so  placed  in  their  factories  and  their  men  instructed  in  the  use  of  them, 
that  they  boast  how  many  seconds  it  takes  them  to  turn  the  water  on. 

3767.  Sir  Henry  Peek.^  May  I  ask  what  trades  these  are  ? — I  would  refer  to 
the  case  of  one  man  who  is  a  brushmaker ;  he  makes  brushes  out  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre.  He  has  a  machine  called  a  ^*  devil,"  which  t.ars  Uie  fibre  10  pieces,  and 
knocks  the  dust  out  of  it,  and  renders  it  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  used  for 
brushes.     He  has  had  continual  fires,  and  cannot  get  insured. 

3768.  Chairman.^  Is  that  since  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  hydrant  svstem  ? 
— I  can  hardly  say ;  perhaps  he  has,  but  he  has  increased  the  number  of  hydrants 
£o  as  to  have  that  dangerous  material  under  conmiand. 

3769.  Have  his  premises  ever  been  destroyed  by  fire  ? — I  have  seen  his  place 
burning. 

3770.  And  burnt? — ^Very  considerably. 

3771.  Notwithstanding  the  hydrants? — Notwithstanding  the  hydrants.  I 
know  another  factory  which  has  a  business  of  very  much  the  same  kind,  which 
is  the  tearing  of  oakum ;  there  the  dust  which  is  raised  by  the  process  fills  the 
whole  chamber,  and  it  is  so  inflammable  that  the  light  of  a  candle  would  set  the 
room  oflf  with  an  explosion,  and  the  consequence  of  that  is  that  apparatus 
against  fire  is  put  about  the  whole  place ;  he  had  either  no  insurance,  or  great 
difficulty  in  getting  an  insurance,  and  be  established  hydrants  right  in  the 
place,  and  if  there  was  any  alarm  one  man  had  to  run  to  the  door  and  turn  the 
cock,  and  there  was  water. 

3772.  Mr.  Forsj/th.']  Has  he  had  a  fire  '* — He  had  fires. 

3773.  Chairman.'^  In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  those  hydrants,  have 
the  insurance  companies  made  any  reduction  in  their  premiums  ? — That  is  a 
matter  of  detail  to  which  I  could  not  speak. 

3774.  Independently  of  these  very  combustible  trades,  you  have  in  your 
district  a  good  many  docks  and  other  companies  which  have  availed  themselves 
of  hydrants  upon  your  existing  pressure  of  the  mains,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  protect  themselves  against  fire? — Yes,  the  number  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  Major  Bolton  is  500.  1  have  a  Table  here  of  438,  and  among 
them  I  have  put  down  the  Victoria  Docks,  North  Woolwich,  36  hydrants ;  the 
St.  Katharine  Docks,  Upper  East  Smithfield,  10 ;  the  Stepney  Union,  4,  &c.,  &c. 

.>775-  I  suppose  the  docks  keep  their  own  fire-engines? — ^Yes,  they  do. 

3776.  Ready  to  use  the  water  from  the  hydrants? — ^They  have  their  own  fire- 
engines,  but  they  have  their  hydrants  round  the  docks  ranged  around  the  outer 
walls,  and  the  hose  is  kept  in  a  cupboard^  and  a  certain  man  is  told  off  from  the 
superintending  office  to  have  charge  of  it,  and  the  moment  he  hears  an  alarm 
of  fire  away  he  runs,  opens  the  hose,  and  screws  it  on. 

3777.  Have  any  arrangements  been  made  to  ascertain  the  utility  of  these 
matters  r— They  turn  their  men  out  frequently  to  practise  theu). 

3778.  Without  the  company  knowing  anything  about  it? — It  is  entirely 
under  their  own  control ;  but  I  may  say  that  all  this  water  is  entirely  com- 
manded by  meter,  so  that  we  do  not  object  to  their  using  it. 

3779.  At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  w^iiter  for  fire  purposes  is,  under  your 
Act,  without  charge  ? — It  is  without  charge. 

3780.  Of  course  if  they  did  not  believe  they  had  sufficient  supply  to  justify 
them  in  thinking  that,  if  a  fire  arose,  they  would  be  able  to  control  it,  they 
would  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  system  they  had  adopted  ?— No ;  they  have 
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gone  to  a  considerable  expense  in  the  sfze  of  the  mains  they  have  laid  down     Mr.  C  Greaves. 

within  their  own  walls  for  the  ready  bringing  of  their   water  to   bear   upon  

afire.  30  April  1S77. 

3781.  Have  they  laid  down  mains  larger  than  the  ordinary  mains  which  you 
have  in  your  district  ? — They  have  laid  them  as  large,  because  tbej  have  laid 
up  to  our  mains. 

3782.  Your  attention,  I  think,  has  been  called  to  the  idea  of  the  different 
district  companies  being  amalgamated,  on  the  grounds  both  of  economy  and 
that  they  would  be  more  practically  useful  if  amalgamated ;  do  you  consider 
that  is  so  ? — The  question  has  been  several  times  talked  of,  and  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  my  attention,  and  the  attention  of  all  persons  connected  with  the 
company. 

3783!  Do  you  believe  that  greater  power  could  be  got,  and  greater  economy 
arrived  at  ? — I  cannot  see  that  any  great  advantage  is  going  to  be  derived  from 
any  process  of  amalgamation,  either  financially  or  through  the  amalgamation  of 
the  works. 

3784.  You  state  that  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  area  which  would  have  to  be 
worked? — If  they  were  all  under  one  management  for  general  water  purposes  it 
would  be  a  very  large  concern  indeed.  The  companies,  at  least  five  out  of  the 
eight  companies,  are  quite  large  enough  already. 

3785.  You  mean  in  respect  of  the  area  of  supply  ? — Yes,  in  respect  of  the  area 
of  supply. 

3786.  Of  course  practically  there  would  be  some  advantage,  because  you 
would  do  away  with  some  of  the  boards  of  management  ? — You  would,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  would  incur  other  expenses.  Boards  of  management  derive 
very  much  of  their  duty  from  the  way  in  which  the  water  rates  are  now  levied. 
Board  of  directors  have  now  to  sit  as  courts  of  appeal,  to  listen  to  objectors 
who  think  they  are  too  highly  rated.  If  a  diflTerent  system  of  rating  were  adopted 
those  courts  of  appeal  would  cease  to  be  needed. 

3787.  As  long  as  the  present  system  of  rating  goes  on  you  think  they  would 
be  required  to  perform  that  duty? — I  think  the  board  would  require  as  many 
sub' divisions  under  its  head  as  there  are  water  companies  now  doing  the  sub- 
divisional  work  on  their  own  bottom. 

3788.  Another  question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  greater  amount  of  pressure  by  uniting  the  different  companies  together.  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  advantageous  or  possible.  For  instance,  you  would 
}»et,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  higher  pressure  which  has  been  said  to  exist  in 
the  New  River  Company,  which  it  is  said  would  be  available  under  those  cir- 
cumstances in  the  East  London  district  ? — It  would  end  in  your  having  to  increase 
your  quantity  of  water  at  the  high  levels  to  make  it  available  at  the  lower 
levels.  Our  own  experience  in  the  cast  of  London  has  been  rather  in  favour  of 
sub-division  than  of  amalgamation.  As  I  explained  to  the  Committee  in  the 
beginning  of  my  evidence,  it  was  a  voluntary  matter,  under  our  own  ideas  to 
divide  the  districts  into  three  sections,  by  which  we  prevent  the  pressure  on  the 
upper  portions  from  coming  down  upon  the  lower  level,  and  therefdre  the 
experience  within  ourselves  is  against  the  amalgamation  of  pressitres. 

3789.  Your  experience  is  derived  from  the  domestic  supply,  but  taking  it 
from  the  point  of  view  that  you  want  to  get  a  certaim  amount  of  jet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fire,  I  suppose  you  would  increase  your  power  in  that  direction  by 
getting  the  advantage  of  the  higher  pressure  ? — It  would  lead  to  very  great  diffi- 
culty if  the  pressure  were  wasted  ;  if  unnecessary  pressure  were  thrown  upon 
the  lower  mains  for  the  purpose  of  the  extinction  of  a  fire,  we  should  dis- 
organise our  system  very  much.  In  order  to  do  it  effectually,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  contemplate  the  laying  down  great  quantities  of  independent  mains 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  fire.  I  will  admit  that  if  you  had  an  independent  sys- 
tem of  fire  mains,  it  would  be  advisable  then  to  connect  those  mains  with  the 
higher  reservoirs. 

3790.  But  if  what  Mr.  Easton's  father  suggested  to  a  Committee  some  years 
ago  were  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  a  distinct  supply  for  fires  alone,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the  highest  levels  you  could  get,  uould  it  not  ? — Quite  so; 
the  whole  thing  would  be  changed  under  that  system. 

37yi.  Would  you  not  apply  that  high  pressure  to  your  mains  if  you  kept,  as 

wns  suggested  the  other  day,  the  domestic  supply  distinct  from  the  mains,  and 

0.88.  LL3  laid 
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Mr.  C.  Oreaites.    laid  down  additional  service  branches,  ^es  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  New 
^^  a""T'o^^       River  district : — We  could  not  do  that.     I  do  not  think  it  could  be  worked 
^  anywhere. 

3792.  What,  of  course,  the  Committee  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  is,  the  greatest 
amount  of  available  pressure  for  fire  purposes  in  the  existing  mains,  or  large 
pipes  of  tlic  companies,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  it  seems  almost  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  you  can  get  into  those  constantly  charged  mains  a  pressure  from 
the  highest  point  available,  you  do  render  your  hydrants  even  more  useful  than 
you  contemplate  with  the  present  system? — There  is  no  question  that  the 
greater  the  pressure  the  more  efficient  the  hydrants  would  be,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  get  the  greatest  available  workable  pressure  into  them. 

3793.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  stated  that  a  pressure  of  from  50  to  55  lbs., 
which  would  represent  over  100  feet,  is  what  would  be  required  throughout  the 
town  to  make  hydrants  useful  ? — I  think  the  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such 
system  in  London  would  fail ;  the  service  of  water  to  houses  in  London  is 
larger  than  in  probably  any  towns  which  there  are  instances  of  in  the 
country. 

3794*  It  is  because  of  this  connection  between  the  domestic  supply  and  the 
fire  supply  that  the  difficulty  arises?— No  doubt;  if  you  had  no  domestic 
supply  a/t  all,  the  use  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  fires  could  be  well  managed 
and  a  higher  pressure  maintained  unquestionably. 

3795.  You  do  not  think  you  could  so  separate  your  domestic  supply  from  the 
mains  in  your  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  higher  pressure 
of  the  mains  where  the  fire  hydrants  were  placed,  without  interfering. with  the 
domestic  supply  and  the  service  pipes  on  which  those  hydrants  were  not  fixed  ? 
— It  could  not  be  done  without  expending  vast  sums  of  money  for  adding 
mains  for  fire  purposes. 

3796.  But  you  do  represent  that  placing  hydrants  upon  mains  as  at  present 
charged  would  give,  though  not  the  pressure  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
suggests^  but  still  an  immense  additional  pressure,  and  in  the  putting  out  of 
fires  an  immense  advantage  to  the  brigade? — There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it ;  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  question. 

3797.  I  think  you  wished  to  refer  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  before  this 
Committee,  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick  said  that  the  Chairman  of  the  East  London 
Company  had  told  Captain  Tyler  that  the  inspection  of  houses  for  the  prevention 
of  waste  was  impossible  to  be  carried  out  r — He  made  that  remark,  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  impossible,  because  a  systematic  survey  of  a  very  extensive 
nature  was  being  carried  on ;  at  the  only  time  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Captain  Tyler  in  the  East  London  district. 

3798.  That  inspection  has  been  maintained  constantly? — ^The  inspection  of 
the  district  was  carried  on  first  of  all  in  rather  a  desultory  manner.  Our  men 
visited,  but  it  was  not  made  incumbent  upon  them  to  bring  back  reports  of  what 
they  saw;  they  left  notices,  as  it  were  independently,  that  repairs  were  required, 
and  that  system  was  not  very  satisfactory.  In  the  year  1861,  I  established  a 
new  office  within  the  works.  I  put  a  very  efficient  person  into  it  as  superin- 
tendent. We  had  a  thorough  index  made  of  the  whole  of  the  company's  district 
in  London,  and  then  appointed  a  systematic  body  of  surveyors,  who  not 
only  examined  the  houses,  but  brought  back  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
houses,  as  to  all  their  fittings,  and  that  has  been  continued  periodically  every 
year  since. 

3799.  Have  any  objections  been  taken  to  those  visitations  ? — Scarcely  in  any 
cases.  We  have  had  a  few  parties  here  and  there  who  objected.  Of  course, 
some  parties  will  always  be  found  to  object  to  anything. 

3800.  But,  as  a  rule,  you  have  had  no  objections? — ^As  a  rule  our  visits  of 
inspection  now  amount  to  250,000  in  the  year. 

3801 .  Mr.  Forsyth.]  Have  you  power  to  do  that  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  r 
— Yes,  the  Act  of  1871  gave  us  full  powers,  though  we  had  power  before  that. 

3802.  Chairman.]  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  some  evidence  given  by 
Captain  Shaw.  Do  you  wish  to  refer  to  that  with  regard  to  the  requirements 
which  Captain  Shaw  says  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  fire ;  I  think  it  was 
2,100  gallons  a  minute  which  he  said  would  be  required?— It  is  a  very  fine 
b  apply,  and  if  Captain  Shaw  had  it,  no  doubt  he  would  be  very  happy;  but 
J  think  he  can  only  have  stated  that  as  a  sort  of  saving  answer  to  the  general 

question. 
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question,   that  he  would  like  to  have  it.     It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  it  is  a     Mr. C.  6^reavei. 
quantity  which  could  be  given  in  any  general  way  ;  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  a"^q 

of  the  companies.     We  cannot  imagine  that  any  fire  in  London  is  going  to      ^^    P'  *  "* 
require  a  15th  or  16th  part  of  the  whole  of  that  which  the  East  London  Company 
delivers ;  it  would  require  to  be  a  volcano  that  you  were  going  to  extinguish 
almost. 

3803.  In  the  East  London  district,  Captain  Shaw  would  not  find  those  re- 
quirements met? — He  would  not,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  find  it  any- 
where. 

3804.  It  is  not  one  which  could  be  easily  met  in  any  district  ? — It  is  not  to  be 
met ;  at  least  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  met. 

3805.  There  was  some  mention  made  with  regard  to  the  marking  of  the 
existing  fire-plugs  ;  I  believe  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  dis- 
continued that  practice  ? — They  have  discontinued  it ;  in  fact,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ever  performed  it. 

3806.  I  suppose  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  facilitating  the  working  of  the 
brigade  to  have  the  position  of  the  fire-plugs  marked,  w  ould  it  not  ? — Very 
much  so ;  it  is  a  defect  now  that  there  is  no  marking  carried  on.  The  old 
marks  which  the  companies  put  up  years  ago  have  become  decayed  and  fallen 
down,  and  the  companies  cannot  undertake  all  these  matters  voluntarily,  when 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  they  are  the  duties  of  a  particular  body  at 
present. 

3807.  I  think  Captain  Shaw  also  stated  in  his  answer  to  the  Question  1564, 
that  a  pressure  equal  to  300  feet  would  be  required  for  the  general  use  of 
London;  have  you  considered  that  statement? — Those  requirements  of  Captain 
Shaw  I  will  not  say  are  preposterous,  but  are  certainly  over^grand. 

3808.  I  presume  that  what  you  would  say  is  that  any  pressure,  such  as  300 
feet,  must  form  a  distinct  pressure,  apart  from  the  domestic  supply  ? — It  must ; 
if  such  a  pressure  as  300  feet  were  required  or  were  to  be  given,  you  must 
have  a  separate  and  an  independent  set  of  mains,  reservoirs,  engines,  and  every- 
thing for  it. 

3809.  It  is  not  with  a  view  of  superseding  the  work  of  the  brigade  with  their 
engines  but  rather  of  supplementing  it,  that  you  suggest  your  system  of  hydrants? 
— I  am  afraid  that  I  must  say  that  you  would  be  superseding  it  to  a  great 
extent. 

38 1  o.  Do  you  wish  to  supersede  the  use  of  engines  generally  throughout  your 
district  by  hydrants,  and  do  you  believe  that  if  you  did  so  supersede  them,  a 
40-feet  pressure  would  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  jet  of  water  from  a  hydrant  over 
a  building  in  your  part  of  the  town  r — No,  I  could  not  say  that,  because  in  fact 
we  have  a  pressure  of  more  than  40  feet,  aJthough  40  feet  is  our  legal  limit, 
but  there  are  many  places  in  which  a  continuous  business  is  going  on  at 
60  feet 

3811.  But  before  doing  away  with  the  engines,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
that  you  have  a  pressure  in  every  part  of  your  district  which  would  meet  the 
highest  requirements  which  could  be  made  upon  you  ?— I  have  not  said,  nor  do 
I  hold  the  opinion,  that  it  is  advisable  to  do  away  entirely  with  engines,  but  I 
think  the  calls  for  engines  would  be  far  fewer. 

3812.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  state  that  your  real  wish,  by  the 
suggestion  you  made,  was  to  supersede  engines  by  hydrants ;  what  I  wished  to 
ask  was  whether  you  thought  that,  with  the  existing  pressure,  that  was  possible, 
and  whether  you  thought  the  placing  of  hydrants  was  not  rather  an  addition 
to  the  use  of  engines,  as  supplementing  them  very  largely,  and  possibly  on 
many  occasions  doing  away  with  their  use,  but  not  doing  away  with  them 
generally? — Precisely  so,  putting  the  proceedings  in  the  sequence  in  which 
alone  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  take  place.  The  erection  now  of  hydrants 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  engines.  I  am  not  proposing  doing  away  with  the 
engines  as  an  authoritative  action,  but  practically  the  throwing  of  water  from 
hydrants  would,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede  them,  and  the  more  it  superseded 
them  the  better. 

3813.  But  whilst  the  pressure  of  water  might  very  often  be  applied  without 
the  use  of  engines,  as  long  as  your  present  pressure  remains  you  could  not  do 
away  with  the  possible  necessity  of  engines? — Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  do  away  with  engines  at  all. 

o.S8«  L  L  4  3814.  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  C.  Oreaves,  38 1 4.  I  suppose,  if  you  got  this  extreme  requirement  of  300  feet,  you  might 
30  April  1877.  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^*  things  which  they  have  in  the  northern  towns,  where  they 
have  superseded  engines  ? — Probably  ;  yet  in  Manchester  they  still  retain  their 
engines.  There  are  many  properties  in  back  streets  and  factory  yards  where 
hydrants  could  hardly  be  expected  to  exist,  and  into  those  places  I  think  a  fire- 
engine  hose  would  be  carried.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  in  which  they  are 
used  in  Manchester. 

3815.  In  fact,  when  you  stated  that  which  the  Committee  understood  to  be 
your  wish,  that  engines  should  be  superseded  ;  it  was  not  with  the  view  of  super- 
seding them  absolutely,  but  with  the  view  of  very  often  superseding  them  at 
fires  r — Precisely,  as  I  think  in  many  cases  the  fire  would  be  subdued,  or  partly 
subdued,  before  the  engine  came. 

3816.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  reduction  of  the  pressure.  Have  you 
considered  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  the  Committee  about  the 
reduction  of  the  pressure  which  would  be  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
length  of  hose  ? — 1  must  beg  to  difl'er  from  a  good  deal  of  what  has  been  said  as 
to  the  loss  of  efficiency  by  the  length  of  hose ;  certainly  by  the  use  of  200 
feet. 

3817.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to  the  Committee  that  200  feet  of  hose 
applied  to  a  pressure  about  equal  to  or  a  little  below  what  you  say  you  can  give, 
would  practically  reduce  the  jet  almost  to  nothing? — I  think  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  hazarded  that  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think  he  can  get  it  from  practical 
knowledge.  * 

3818.  Mr.  Forsyth.']  Have  you  practical  knowledge  of  this  question  ? — It  is 
continually  before  my  mind.  I  am  not  present  at  many  fires,  certainly  ;  but 
one  knows  the  operation  of  the  water  at  a  fire.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
some  qualifying  idea  in  Sir  Joseph's  mind  at  the  time  he  said  that,  because  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  you  stand  in  front  of  a  hose  of  200  feet  long,  even 
with  the  fire-plugs  as  they  are,  and  with  the  experience  which  we  have,  even  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette's  evidence  would  be  dissolved. 

3819.  Chairman.']  It  was  stated,  in  answer  to  Question  6609,  **  A  hose  of 
200  feet  in  length  would  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  pressure  without  throw- 
ing the  water  to  any  height,  merely  in  passing  that  quantity  through  the  hose,'* 
that  is  at  your  pressure ;  you  do  not  agree  with  that? — I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
At  the  present  time  fires  are  occurring  continually.  The  engine  comes  down 
with  a  great  clatter,  and  brass  helmets  and  a  good  deal  of  glory,  and  the  fire  is 
subdued ;  the  engines  wish  to  go  away,  and  they  bring  a  copper  thing  which 
they  call  a  *^  dummy  "  and  drive  it  into  the  plug-hole  :  it  fits  into  it,  and  they 
put  the  hose  to  the  top,  and  the  fire  plug  is  for  the  time  converted  into  a 
hydrant ;  the  water  continues  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fire.  The  fire  brigade  go 
home,  and  then  all  the  glory  being  reaped  by  the  fire  brigade,  the  water  com- 
panies are  left  to  keep  the  fire  from  breaking  out  again ;  that  goes  through  100 
or  200,  or  300  feet  of  hose ;  that  is  done  every  day  in  London. 

3820.  Mr.  Forsyth.]  To  extinguish  the  embers  ? — Yes. 

3821.  Chairman^  Do  you  get  a  sufficient  jet  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
through  a  reduced  orifice,  because  the  *'  dummy"  has  not  the  advantage  of  the 
opening  which  would  be  given  by  the  proper  hydrant ;  it  is  a  way  of  extempo- 
rising a  hydrant. 

3822.  That  is  not  a  hose  of  any  length  ? — Of  unknown  length. 

3823.  I  suppose  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  in  those  cases  they  do  not  want  to 
throw  a  jet  any  height;  it  is  more  the  direct  flow  that  they  require  ? — Possibly, 
but  1  suppose  in  some  cnses  otherwise,  though  I  should  not  suppose  there  is  any 
exact  rule  to  be  laid  down,  it  may  be  when  they  arrive  that  the  house  is  burnt 
out,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  burn  ;  it  may  be  left  to  play  upon  the  accumu- 
lated mass  of  burnt  wood. 

3824.  You  know  that  the  water  has  to  rise  in  the  hose  a  certain  height,  but 
yet  still  the  probability  is  that  the  delivery  is  into  the  burnt  out  remains  below? 
— It  will  be  various  in  its  power. 

3825.  Now  as  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  you  believe  that 
l>y  an  application  of  hydrants  great  facilities  will  be  given  ? — Very  great  indeed. 

3826.  And  you  think  that  the  expense  which  undoubtedly  would  be  laid  upon 
the  town  in  applying  hydrants  generally  throughout,  would  be  Justified  by  the 
results  ? — Certainly  ;  every  fire  which  happens^^would  pay  for  several  hydrants. 

\  3827.  And 
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3827.  And  that  the  economy  iu  exlinction  of  fire  would,  before  long,  justify    Mr.  C.  Oreavet. 
the  outlay  which  must  be  incurred  when  first  establishing  the  system  ? — I  think 
so. 

3828.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  place  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

3829.  Mr.  Forsyth.]  You  stated  that  Captain  Shaw's  suggestion  of  a  supply 
of  2,000  gallons  a  minute  for  extinguishing  fire  was  practically  impossible ;  will 
you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  amount  of  gallons  that  you  could  supply  per 
minute  in  case  of  a  fire,  taking  the  normal  state  of  your  pressure? — I  have  not 
got  the  information  in  figures  so  that  1  could  express  it. 

3830.  You  say  that  2,000  gallons  a  minute  is  impracticable? — It  is  imprac- 
ticable really. 

3831.  You  do  not  appear  to  know  the  maximum  which  you  could  supply  ? — 
No  ;  we  have  never  had  any  experiments  made  or  any  means  of  measuring  the 
quantity  supplied  at  any  fire. 

3832.  There  are  eight  companies  which  supply  London  now  ? — There  are. 

3833.  I  suppose  there  is  no  communication  between  any  of  the  mains  or  any 
of  the  pipes  of  the  diflferent  companies,  one  with  the  other  r — There  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  mains  of  the  East  London  Company  and  their  only 
neighbour,  the  New  River  Company;  but  there  is  a  communication,  as  I  hare 
been  informed,  between  the  New  River  Company  and  the  West  Middlesex 
Company.  I  am  further  told  it  has  been  there  for  50  years  and  has  never  been 
used. 

3834.  That  is  shut  oflT,  but  they  might  communicate?— It  stands  shut. 
383.5.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  of  advantage  that  there  should  be  means 

of  possible  communication  between  the  different  mains  of  all  the  companies,  so 
that  if  there  were  any  chance  of  a  deficiency  of  one  company,  in  case  of  a  great 
conflagration,  it  mi^iht  be  met  with  ftie  supply  of  another  company? — I  think 
it  is  a  theoretical  benefit.     1  do  not  think  it  would  practically  arise. 

3836.  Supposing  the  pecuniary  question  could  be  adjusted  satisfactorily,  and 
all  the  interests  of  the  diflferent  shareholders  could  be  taken  care  of,  do  you  see 
any  advantage  or  not  in  there  being  what  I  may  call  a  large  water  trust  for  the 
whole  of  London,  instead  of  the  different  companies  existing  as  they  do  now  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  there  would  he  any  great  advantage,  but  it  is  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  modern  movements  to  do  so. 

3837.  Are  there  any  streets  in  London  where  there  are  the  mains  of  two  dif- 
ferent companies,  or  is  every  street  in  London  appropriated  to  one  company 
separate  from  the  others  ?— It  is  both  ways;  the  border  streets  in  some  instances 
have  mains  of  two  companies. 

3838.  By  border  streets  you  mean  the  streets  bordering  between  two  com- 
panies?— Yes ;  supposing  the  New  River  Company  supply  one  side  of  the  Hay- 
market  and  the  West  Middlesex  supply  the  other  side  of  the  Haymarket,  there 
would  probably  be  two  mains  in  that  street. 

3839.  Therefore  those  streets  would  be  better  off*  in  case  of  fire  than  other 
streets,  because  they  would  have  two  sets  of  mains  instead  of  one  r — duite  so  : 
there  are  some  streets  in  the  Borough  where  the  mains  are  promiscuously 
mixed,  so  of  course  they  must  have  the  mains  of  each  company. 

38340.  Mr.  Hayter.]  I  think  you  stated  that  the  ball-cock  hydrant  is  used 
throughout  the  streets  of  Birmingham?— I  think  it  is  used  throughout  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  so  far  as  they  have  converted  them.  I  cannot  say  that 
they  have  converted  them  wholly,  but  I  have  it  from  the  engineer  that  that  was 
the  system  that  was  being  carried  out,  and  1  think  that  I  gathered  that  it  was  to 
be  done  throughout. 

3841.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  diflUculty  from  the  traffic  of  putting  them 
down  in  the  roadway  ? — The  difliculty  arising  from  the  traffic  is  from  the  manipu- 
lating of  the  thing  after  it  is  down,  not  in  the  act  of  putting  it  down.  For  in- 
stance, take  Broad-street  in  the  City  ;  suppose  you  had  a  hydrant  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  you  had  a  hose  from  the  middle  of  the  street,  you  would  have 
to  stop  all  the  traffic,  because  of  course  carts  and  carriages  cannot  drive  over  the 
hose. 

3842.  Chairman^  Is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  in  placing  a  hydrant  over  a 
very  large  traffic  that  the  pressure  of  the  roadway,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
roadway,  is  so  great  that  you  get  injury  done  to  your  hydrant? — No,  I  do  not 
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Mr.  C  Oreave9.    tMnk  that  yoa  get  injury  to  the  hydrant  itself,  because  it  is  cofteted  uy  a  box 
.— T"  ^        My  point  as  to  the  difficulty  was  as  to  the  manipulation  after  the  thing  was  down 
30Apnii»77.      ^jj  the  main. 

3843.  In  case  of  a  fire  the  police  stop  the  traffic,  and  therefore  you  could 
have  the  space  clear? — Yes ;  but  in  a  street  of  great  traffic  it  is  desirable  that 
the  hydrants^ should  be  at  ibe  side,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Haywood's  practice  is  to  lay 
the  hydrants  at  the  side  in  all  cases* 

3844.  Mr.  Hayter.'\  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Haywood  since  he  gave  evidence 
here  ?— No. 

3845.  You  are  not  aware  now  that  his  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  yours 
with  reference  to  the  very  little  loss  you  have  in  the  amount  of  jet  from  passing 
through  the  hose  r — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

3846.  Could  you  tell  me  who  you  think  the  expense  should  f»ll  upon,  if  these 
hydrants  were  placed  throughout  the  metropolis? — It  should  fall  U|>on  the  whole 
of  London.  The  Board  of  VVorks  ought  to  be  authorised  to  raise  half  a  million 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  levy  it  in  the  form  of  a  rate. 

3847.  Would  you  put  the  rate  upon  your  district  or  upon  the  metropolitan 
district  ? — Upon  the  metropolitan  rates.  I  should  think  it  is  an  expense  which 
would  be  recouped  in  the  lapse  of  less  than  100  years,  in  the  preservation  of  sodi 
an  immense  body  of  property  from  burning. 

3848.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  repird  to  an  improvemeut  in 
the  means  of  coravnunicatiug  with  the  turncocks  ? — Tlve  only  improvement  which 
has  been  suggested,  and  which  one  could  ever  have  urged,  would  have  beat 
having  messengers  at  the  brigade  stations  to  send  to  the  turncock^  but  beyond 
that  I  do  not  see  how  anything  is  to  be  done,  but  the  question  in  our  £ast 
London  Company  is  being  rather  superseded  by  the  prevalence  of  a  constant 
supply  which  does  away  with  the  turncock:  the  turncock's- office  is  becommg 
defunct;  when  the  whole  of  the  town  is  under  the  system  of  constant  supply 
what  will  the  turncock  have  to  do  ;  he  will  be  a  man  of  another  character  kept 
at  the  company's  expense  to  watch  their  interests  in  a  different  way,  to  be  the 
recipient  of  a  message  in  case  of  anything  occurring  with  regard  to  the  pressure 
or  supply,  but  with  regard  to  turneocking  there  will  be  no  more  tumcocking  to 
do  ;  we  find  that  is- so  in  our  district,  which  is  under  constant  supply;  we  have 
there  diminished  the  number  of  turncocks,  and  therefore  this  question  is  a  very 
vital  one ;  it  is  very  opportune  to  mention  it  now  because  tiiis  Committee  is  sit* 
ting  upon  the  question,  and  that  is  our  view  of  the  question^  as  stated  in  our  cor- 
respondence with  tire  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  we  have  shown  them  that 
the  oflfrce  of  turncock  is  becoming  defunct.  We  have  inquired  what  are  to  be 
the  arrangements  when  they  are  no  longer  required  for  the  company's  uses ;  the 
question  is  easily  solved  if  the  hydrants  are  put  down,  because  tlwn  they  will  be 
mariced^  and  lettered,  and  numbered,  and  when  there  is  a  fire  they  will  look  out 
for  the  number  and  go  to  the  hydrant  marked  ;  all  we  shall  care  is  that  it  is  not 
left  playing  or  running  an  inordinate  time. 

3849.  I  think  you  state  that  you  see  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the  fire-brigade 
•    men  everything  connected  with  the  use  of  a  hydrant? — ^The  fireman  is  taken 

fVom  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  turncock ;  he  is  taken  from  the  company's 
service.  They  are  not  permanent ;  we  have  to  move  them,  and  if  they  die  we 
must  appoint  new  ones. 

3850.  You  see  no  advantage  in  their  living  at  a  fire-brigade  station  r — No;  I 
think  a  messenger  would  do  all  that  was  wanted. 

3851.  Sir  James  J^GareLHog^^  Do  the  pressitres  shown  in  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette's  list  generally  fairly  represent  the  pressure  you  find  in  your  district? 
— Not  unfairly. 

3852.  Then  if  they  are  not  unfair  or  incorreeti  you  cannot  have  a  unilbf m 
pressure  of  40  feet  throughout  your  district  ? — Certainly  not ;  there  are  maay 
places  where  the  pressure  vanishes  where  there  is  no  ol^ect  in  mamtaining  it; 
the  butts  are  low,  the  water  runs  away,  and  the  pressure  is  iMily  according  to 
what  is  required. 

3853.  liieD  if  tile  pressure  througliout  your  district  is  not  of  a  uniform  cha- 
racter, what  will  be  the  good  of  putting  hydrants  upon  it? — There  would  be  very 
little  good  there,  or  the  advantage  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  is  putting  down 
hydrants  as  there  would  be  under  the  improvements  that  wouU  taioe  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  placing  of  hydrants. 

3854.  But 
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3854.  But  if yonr  prewure  k  not  40  feet,  will  you  tell  me  how  you  think  the  Mr.  CGrtmts. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  be  justified  in  placing  hydrants  where  there  .<^  g 
was  not  sufficient  pressure  to  enable  them  to  make  use  lif  the  water  in  a  proper         ^        ' 
wmy  ? — If  the  pressure  was  appreciated  we  should  be  very  glad  to  apply  more 

pressure. 

3855.  That  does  not  answer  my  question;  if  there  is  not  sufficient  pressure 
to  use  a  hydrant  at  a  fire,  what  is  the  good  of  putting  it  there  ? — It  is  not  much 
good  at  those  places  where  tliere  is  not  that  pressure. 

3856.  Have  you  got  any  map  to  show  the  pressures  in  those  different  districts 
which  are  under  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company  ? — ^The  map  I  handed 
in  gare  the  pressure  at  the  sources  and  at  the  delivery,  but  you  cannot  indicate 
the  varying  pressure. 

3857.  You  told  the  Honourable  Chairman  in  referring  to  the  correspondence, 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  said  that  the  hydrants  were  of  no 
good ;  will  you  kindly  point  out  any  part  of  the  correspondence  where 
anything  of  that  sort  i?  stated  r — In  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  February 
1876 :  ^'  The  figures  placed  before  the  Board  lead  it  to  this  conclusion,  and  the 
Board's  engineer  distinctly  advises,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  hydrants  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  that  they  would  not  be  of  real  practical  ad- 
vantage to  the  Board  unless  sufficient  pressure  of  water  were  insured,  and  that 
this  cannot  be  tl)e  case  so  long  as  the  management  of  the  water  supply  is  under 
the  independent  control  of  difierent  companies." 

3858.  That  being  the  case,  I  suppose  you  would  allow  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  say  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stated  tliat  hydrants  were  of  no 
use  ? — I  think  that  is  just  the  inference. 

3859.  You  have  just  told  me  Jiow  that  you  would  not  put  a  hydrant  where 
there  was  not  constant  and  proper  pressure? — But  in  a  vast  question  with 
regard  to  the  metropolis,  you  must  not  take  the  existing  state  of  things  as 
governing  what  one  would  do. 

3860.  I  am  taking  the  large  and  extended  view  and  not  the  small  view  ;  do 
you  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  stated  that 
hydrants  were  of  no  iKC,  when  they  simply  stated  that  hydrants  would  not  be 
of  i^e  unless  a  suffi<:ient  pressure  were  ensured  ? — It  does  not  say  unless  a  suf- 
ficient pressure  were  ensured  everywhere. 

3861.  But  1  must  ask  you  to  answer  the  question  ;  do  you  object  to  answer 
the  question  ? — Not  in  the  least.  Our  inference  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's 
explanation  is,  that  the  Board  says  at  present  that  the  erection  of  hydrants  is  of 
no  use. 

3862.  You  say  thai  without  any  qualifying  circumstances  ? — ^I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  not  perfectly  aware  that  they  would  be  of 
use  somewhere,  but  that  is  the  way  in  whicii  he  chooses  to  put  his  view,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  adopted  that,  and  we  quote  it. 

3863.  Now'look  at  page  32,  paragraph  2  :  **  The  information  obtained  by 
the  members  of  this  sub-committee,  and  the  experiments  they  witnessed,  con- 
clusively showed  the  value  and  efficiency  of  ihydrants  for  extinguishing  fires 
where  there  is  u  constant  supply  of  water  under  really  high  pressure.'*  Now 
do  you  mean  to  assert  to  this  Committee  that  you  understood  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  say  that  hydrants  were  of  no  use  ? — In  London  at 
present. 

3864.  Without  a  constant  supply  under  high  pressure ;  did  we  say  that,  or 
tlid  we  not  ? — It  is  not  so  categorically  stated  as  that  of  coume ;  it  may  be  taken 
with  a  reservation. 

3865.  Are  those  words  before  your  eyes? — ^Thote  words  are  here,  ^*  unless  a 
sufficient  pressure  of  water  were  ensured." 

386ti.  Turning  to  my  question,  tliere  is  not  a  constant  pressure  of  40  feet  all 
through  your  district,  therefore  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  not  be 
expected,  as  you  say,  to  put  hydrants  in  places  where  there  was  not  constant 
pressure  r— On  places  where  the  pressure  was  less  than  40  feet. 

3867.  When  you  speak  of  a  jet  thrown  100  feet  high,  can  you  tell  the 
amount  of  pressure,  the  quantity  of  ^water  deUvered,  and  the  length  of  hose  in 
that  case? — No,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  jet  thrown  100  feet. 

3868.  I  suppose  you  would  grant  that  those  points  would  govern  the  height  ? 
— They  would  very  much,  but  many  more  things  would  also  govern  it. 

0.88.  u  M  'Jt  3869.  I  gather 
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Mr.  C.  Oreaves.        3869.  I  gather  from  jour  answer  that  you  have  not  made  any  experiments 
— -  "whatever  ?— I  have  not. 

3oApnli  77.  3870.  You  stated  just  now  that  Sir  Jose[)h  Bazalgette's  opinion  vnth  regard 

to  the  amount  that  the  jet  was  reduced  from  friction,  you  thouu;ht  could  not 
have  been  given  from  practical  knowledge  ;  I  just  deduce  from.your  answer  to 
my  question  that  you  have  not  made  experiments  yourself? — On  jets  of  100  feet 
I  have  not 

3871.  On  jets  of  any  feet  ? — I  have  made  experiments. 

3872.  Will  you  state  definitely  the  result  of  your  experiments  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  could  state  anything. 

3873.  You  stated  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgotte  ** hazarded"  such  a  statement 
as  that ;  was  not  it  rather  hazardous  for  you  to  say  that  your  experience  would 
enable  you  to  dissolve  his  evidence  ;  will  you  help  me  to  dissolve  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette's  evidence  r —Yes ;  if  you  will  meet  me  in  Whitechapel  I  will  hold 
the  hose,  and  Sir  Joseph  shall  stand  in  front  with  his  evidence. 

3874.  Are  you  aware  that  the  evidence  which  he  has  given  before  this  Com- 
mittee is  the  result  of  his  practical  experiments,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to  prove 
every  word  he  has  said  ? — Experiments  take  a  great  deal  of  trying,  and  long 
digestion,  before  you  can  apply  them  as  grounds  for  any  general  rule. 

3875.  Then  supposing  those  experiments  had  been  made  over  a  period  of 
days,  or  weeks,  by  competent  people,  and  you  saw  and  heard  the  results  of 
them,  would  you  be  prepared  to  alter  your  opinion  ?— I  do  not  think  I 
should. 

3876.  Not  if  you  saw  it  proved  contrary  to  what  you  have  stated?— I  do  not 
think  it  is  proveable.     I  think  my  opinion  is  right. 

3877.  You  place  that  against  the  practical  experience  of  others  who  are 
competent  to  judge,  having  made  practical  experiments  upon  the  matter? — I  do 
not  think  their  experiments  could  have  been  precisely  to  the  point. 

3878.  And  you  would  not  be  prepared  to  change  your  opinion  if  you  had  the 
evidence  placed  before  you  ? — That  is  a  problematical  view,  which  is  hardly  a  fair 
argument.  If  you  wish  to  be  so  precise  in  your  question,  I  must  have  the  precise 
point  upon  which  I  gave  my  opinion  again  placed  before  me. 

3879.  You  stated  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  could  not  have  spoken  from 
practical  knowledge ;  I  tell  you  that  he  has  spoken  from  practical  knowledge, 
and  I  ask  you  whether  you  would  modify  your  opinion  when  the  result  of  those 
experiments  were  placed  before  you  in  a  practical  form  ? — I  have  made  a  great 
many  experiments,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  made  a  great  many  experi- 
ments. He  may  deduce  certain  results  from  his  experiments,  and  1  may  deduce 
certain  things  from  my  experiments,  and  the  experiments  may  be  all  correct, 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  deductions  with  regard  to  the  laws  relating 
to  fluids. 

3880.  You  would  not  modify  your  views  if  certain  proofs  were  placed  before 
you  ? — Certainly  I  should.  I  should  be  a  very  poor  engineer,  and  very  unfit  to 
hold  my  position  if  1  would  not. 

388 1 .  So  you  may  change  your  views  ? — But  I  think  it  is  rather  the  other 
way. 

3882.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  hydrant.  I  think  you  gave  the 
price  of  one  you  were  advocating  as  3  /.  5  ^. ;  how  did  you  arrive  at  that 
cost  ? — I  gave  the  prices  from  tradesmen  who  are  prepared  to  supply 
them. 

3883.  Are  you  aware  that  the  City  have  undertaken  to  lay  down  hydrants  ? — 
Yes. 

3884.  They  have  gone  a  great  deal  higher,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3885.  Which  would  be  the  best,  the  City  hydrant  or  the  one  you  propose  to 
lay  down?— I  do  not  know  the  pattern  of  the  City  hydrant ;  a  hydrant  may  be 
almost  any  price  you  like. 

3886.  If  nydranis  were  put  in  as  adjuncts  to  the  use  of  engines  I  presume 
you  would  say  they  should  be  of  good  quality  ?— Yes,  I  should  not  at  all  propose 
to  carry  out  the  job  cheaply  or  ineflSciently. 

3887.  And  you  think  they  might  put  a  fire  out  without  getting  an  engine  up 
at  all  ?— Quite  so ;  that  would  be  the  point  to  aim  at.  I  should  endeavour  to 
do  so. 

3888.  I  think  you  stated  that  if  hydrants  had  to  be  placed  upon  the  sides  of 
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the  streets;  that  would  add  materially  even  to  the  cost  of  the  cheap  one  that  you  Mr.  C.  Oreaves. 
have  brought  before  us  ? — No  doubt  it  would.  *T*" 

3889.  I  think  you  stated  that  it  would  double  it  ?— I  forget  what  was  the  par-  ^^  ^P"'  *^^^- 
ticular  priced  one  under  my  observation  at  the  time,  but  I  should  say  it  would 

be  double  ;  the  cost  of  laying  pipes  across  a  street  is  very  great ;  there  may  be 
gas  and  telegraph,  and  half  a  dozen  other  things  which  may  be  already  in  the 
street,  which  may  drive  you  deep  and  require  you  to  put  in  crooked  pipes  till 
you  got  to  the  kerb. 

3890.  How  many  niiles  have  you  got  laid  down  in  your  district  under 
constant  supply? — One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  mains,  and  145  of 
services, 

3891.  And  how  many  yards  would  you  place  them  apart? — I  defer  to  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  matter.  I  would  take  the  distances  at  which  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  City. 

3892.  Have  you  calculated  what  the  cost  would  be  beyond  what  you  have  told 
the  Committee?— No. 

3893.  Vou  thin^  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  authorised  to  raise  speedily 
half  a  million  for  the  purpose  of  placing  hydrants  in  the  metropolitan  area  ? — 
Yes. 

3894.  Do  you  give  the  docks,  where  they  have  hydrants,  any  extra  pressure  ? 
— No,  we  have  no  means  of  giving  extra  pressure ;  we  do  not  distribute  pres- 
sure in  any  local  way. 

3895.  In  answer  to  a  question  you  stated  that  you  thought  hydrants  would 
do  away  with  fires  ;  now,  is  that  the  case  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other 
towns  where  they  have  a  constant  supply  ? — I  think  tire  as  a  question  of  fatality 
has  very  much  diminished,  but  of  course  the  commencing  of  fires  has  not  very 
much  lessened.  * 

3896.  You  have  no  figures  to  show  that? — That  must  be  taken  on  the  common 
sense  understanding  of  such  a  thing,  that  if  the  water  is  ready  at  hand  a  fire  is 
confined  to  a  couple  of  bed  curtains,  or  some  pieces  of  paper,  or  something  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  shop;  if  the  water  is  immediately  at  hand,  that  is  the 
magnitude  to  which  the  fire  reaches. 

3897.  You  gave  the  Committee  some  information  about  the  turncocks  being 
late  or  early  as  compared  with  the  fire  brigade.  Was  the  information  under 
Captain  Shawns  report? — No;  it  was  quite  private. 

3898.  Is  that  a  return  which  you  think  Captain  Shaw  would  endorser— No; 
it  is  our  own  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  fact  that  those  returns 
are  made  by  our  own  turncocks,  supervised  by  our  foremen,  and  overlooked 
afterwards  by  the  district  superintendent ;  they  come  into  the  head  office  as 
statements  of  the  afiair  at  any  particular  fire. 

3899.  Chairman.]  Do  you  compare  them  afterwards  with  the  statements  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Shaw  with  reference  to  the  number  of  fires,  and  the  occasions 
on  which  the  turncock  did  not  come,  or  how  do  you  get  the  verification  which 
you  stated  ? — We  do  not  get  a  verification  as  to  the  hours  and  minutes ;  we  get 
a  certain  amount  of  verification  as  to  the  general  effect  of  fires. 

3900.  Sir  James  M^GareUHogg^  In  fact  it  is  a  return  taken  from  the  state- 
ments of  your  own  officers  ? — Entirely. 

3901.  bo  you  think  the  conditions  of  the  water  supply  are  as  favourable  in 
your  district  as  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool?— The  pressure  we  will  say  does 
not  compare,  but  the  volume  of  water  is  probably  larger;  the  readiness  is 
greater,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  pipes  lai^er.  I  think  we  are  better  piped  than 
Manchester  a  good  deal. 

3902.  The  pressure  is  not  so  good,  is  it  ? — No ;  in  Manchester  you  have 
hydrants  on  the  mains,  and  therefore  you  have  a  great  advantage. 

3903.  In  placing  constant  supply  at  the  command, of  a  district,  have  you  not 
any  complaints  from  the  inhabitants  as  r^ards  the  constant  visits  of  your  super- 
intendents ? — Nothing  of  any  moment. 

3904.  Have  you  got  any  list  to  show  the  number  of  houses  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict, the  number  of  houses  visited,  and  the  various  opinions  elicited  from  the 
inhabitants  thereof  as  to  the  fittings  and  constant  supply  ? — No,  we  never  asked 
for  their  opinions ;  we  have  to  take  it  in  hand  to  do  it  compulsorily,  and  their 
opinions  are  of  no  value. 

3905.  You  know  that  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  approve  of  it  ? — As  a 
general  rule  most  people  approve  of  it. 

088.  M  M  3  3906.  Some 
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Mr.  C  Oftaim.        3906.  Some  people  oomplain  of  the  espionage  of  your  meu,  do  they  not  ?~ 

— T"  They  complain  of  their  making  their  siair-eappets  dirty,  if  they  have  aay,  or 

aoAjNTd  V877.     bringing  dirt  on  to  -the  Bteps*     Some  people  have  a  great  dislike  to  anybedy 

coming  into  their  houses  ;  we  have  hcul  long  orations  about  the  '^  Englishman's 

house  being  his  castle,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

3907.  CAoirmafi.]  The  Act  of  1871  gives  yoa  abundant  power,  does  it  not? — 
Abundant  power ;  we  baye  never  had  to  take  a  man  before  a  magistrate  ior 
refusing  us  entry. 

3908.  Sir  James  "M^GarehHoggJ]  Generally  speaking  you  think  that  hydrants 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  mains,  but  you  do  not  know  the  cost  they  would  be 
placed  at? — I  have  gone  into  the  matter  in  a  general  way,  but  I  have  not  gone 
into  details  In  this  matter. 

3909.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.]  I  want  to  understand  clearly  why  there  is  any 
more  difficulty  in  putting  a  hydrant  in  the  centre  of  a  road  than  there  is  in 
putting  an  ordinary  fire-plug  there ;  an  ordinary  fire-plug,  I  suppose,  is  on  the 
pipe*  in  the  centre  of  the  road  ? — It  is  on  the  pipes  within  the  road,  wherever 
the  pipe  happens  to  be. 

3910.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  hydrant,  I  suppose  ?— T^recisely. 

3911.  Why  should  a  hydrant  be  any  more  injury  to  the  traffic  than  an 
ordinary  fire-plug  is  ?— It  is  not  that  a  hydrant  will  be  more  injury  ;  it  is  that 
the  using  of  uater  out  of  a  hydrant  would  be  a  little  more  interference  with  the 
traffic  in  the  street  than  where  the  water  is  left  to  gush  out  from  afire-plug,  and 
caught  in  a  dam. 

3912.  But  surely  when  a  fire-plug  supplies  the  water  for  a  fire,  the  traffic  is 
stopped  during  the  time  of  the  fire  ? — I  do  not  know  that  in  all  cases  it  is  so. 

3913.  At  all  events,  the  stoppage  of  traffic  during  a  fire  is  a  very  small  evil? 
— Quite  so. 

3914.  And  you  would  be  able  to  shut  the  hydrant  as  quickly  as  you  could 
replace  the  plug? — ^Certainly. 

.3915.  And  you  do  not  think  the  hydrant  itself  would  be  liable  to  injury  from 
being  in  the  roadway? — I  do  not  think  that  the  hydrant  would  be  liable  to 
injury,  assuming  that  it  is  adequately  covered. 

3916.  But  the  covering  would  not  be  so  much  larger  than  that  of  the  plug 
as  to  interfere  with  the  traffic  in  any  way,^ould*it  ? — I'think  the  covering  of  a 
hydrant  would  be  always  somewhat  larger  than  the  covering  of  a  fire-plug. 
There  are  boxes  in  some  parts  of  the  City  9  or  10  inches  square  which  the 
wheels  continually  jar  over. 

3917.  \S\v  Henry  Peek]  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  disadvantage  to  have  fixed  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  street ;  they  would 
be  like  ports  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  would  they  not?— No  ;  when  we  speak 
of  hydrants  in  that  «ense,  we  assume  that  it  would  be  something  covered  by  a 
box.     It  would  be  a  little  box  set  flush  with  the  roodway. 

3918.  But  many  of  the  hydrants  now  are'fi^ed  posts,  are  they  not? — That  is 
the  fashion  which  is  adopted  in  some  towns,  that  the  post  is  built  up  .in  the 
kerb,  and  that  the  screw  nozzle  is  taken  off  horizontally  from  the  upper  part 
of  it. 

3919.  It  is  perfectly  clear  there  would  be  no  such  objection  to -a  post  on  the 
kerb,  as  there  would  be  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  ? — That  could 
not  be  thot3ght>of  for  a  moment ;  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  name  to  those  different 
articles,  but  there  are  in  many  places  those  implements  which  you  referred  to, 
which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  from  the  water-carts.  It  is  at 
the  option  of  the  surveyors  whether  they  will  put  ihem  up  for  filling  water-*carts, 
or  whether  they  will  have  a  box  level  with  the  kerb,  and  bring  the  water  up 
firom  the  boKnvhha  hose. 

3920.  if  I  understand  it  aright  the  pressure  given  by  the  East  London  Com- 
pany is  less  than  the  pressure  given  by  any  of  the  companies: — The  statutory 
preesureis  le%2^.  Jn  IS52,  when  the  question  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  we  argued  very -strongly  in  favour  of  a  uniform  elevation  of  40  fe^t, 
because  it  ^was  something  which  everybody  understood ;  40  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  a  nians  house  is  a  height  whi-jh  is  amenable  to  any. mans 
understanding ;  whereas  Trinity  high-water  mark  and  300  feet  all  require  the 
assistance  of  a  surveyor  to  erpUtin,  and  if  there  is  any  dispute  between  the  con- 
sumers of  water  and  the  company,  it  reqnires  an  elaborate  amount  of  evidence 
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to  prove  whetkor  the  company  are  failing  in  or  doing' th«k  duty ;  but  40  feet     iSi^.C^Grtavm, 
from  the  paven^nt  of  any  street  in  London  is  a  m^ter  which  may  be  roughly  a""!^ 

aMertained  by  anybody  ;  it  is  quite  an  easy  thing  to  couniz  thjs  courses  of  bricke ;      SQApniiij??. 
bricks  generally  run  four  bricks  to  a  foot,  and  anybody  can  know  at  once  what 
the  height  is. 

3921 .  It  appears  to  me  that  the  district  which  is  coTered  by  the  East  Londoa 
Water  Company  requires  a  higher  pressure  than  most,  because  you  take  care  of 
the  docks,  the  sugar  refineries,  and  the  Mint,  the  wool  warehouses  and  the  large 
public  warehouses  of  every  kind  and  sort,  and  yet  yoa  have  a  lower  pressure  of 
water  than  any  one  of  the  eight  companies  ? — ^We  have  ;  but  we  have  a  larg^er 
deKvery  to  lai^  consumers. 

3922.  That  is  of  water,  but  we  are  here  not  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
water  to  consumers,  but  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  supply  of  water  for 
putting  out  fire ;  and  if  there  were  a  large  fire  in  the  top  floor  of  the  dock»  you 
wmild  not  be  able  to  reach  it  ? — I  suppose  there  are  many  plac^tbat  we  cannot 
reach. 

3923.  But  still  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  other  companies  would  reach 
heights  of  from  80  to  100  feet? — They  are  not  under  the  same  obligations  and 
duties  that  we  are  with  rejjard  to  large  consumers.  You  must  recollect  that 
one-third  of  the  water  of  the  East  London  Water  Company  is  given  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

39  J4.  But  we  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  a  manufacturing 
supply,  but  with  respect  to  what  means  there  are  for  putting  out  fires;  for  instance, 
you  know  a  fire  will  as  often  occur  in  a  top  storey  as  in  a  bottom  one? — Quite 
so  ;  but  the  honourable  Chairman  has  elicited  already  that  all  the  pressure  we 
have  or  ever  intend  to  have  at  command  is  that  pressure  which  we  keep  and 
maintain  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large  as  consumers.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  find  that  fires  are  more  severe  or  get  to  a  head  quicker  in  the  East 
London  district  than  elsewhere. 

3925.  What  struck  me  was  this ;  in  looking  at  what  Captain  Shaw  states  he 
requires,  and  how  you  would  meet  his  requirements,  I  find  that  to  throw  a  jet 
50  feet  high  with  an  li  inch  nozzle  will  require  a  pressure  from  50  lbs.  to  55  lbs.; 
that  pressure  appears  not  to  be  iiad  in  the  district  of  the  East  London  Water- 
works Company.  Then  Mr.  Bramwell  says  :  "  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  say 
to  the  Committee,  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  put 
hydrants  upon  mains  in  which  no  greater  pressure  than  that  was  to  be  main- 
tained;"  I  suppose  you  agree  with  him  ? — No,  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  because 
my  opinion  is  that  if  the  pressure  were  half  that  a  hydrant  would  still  be 
available  and  useful. 

3926.  You  showed  the  Committee  a  portable  hydrant;  is  that  a  hydrant 
likely  to  get  out  of  order ;  is  it  a  complex  instrument  ? — Not  particularly ;  there 
are  thousands  of  them  in  use. 

3927.  You  made  use  of  a  curious  remark  ;  you  said  you  had  granted  factories 
the  privilege  of  having  a  hydrant ;  does  your  company  look  upon  the  fact  of 
putting  a  hydrant  in  a  private  house  or  in  a  private  dock  as  a  privilege  ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3928.  You  make  them  pay  for  it,  do  you  not? — Only  for  the  quantity  of  water 
that  they  use. 

3929.  Do  you  mean  to  say  anybody  in  the  east  of  London  in  these  large  ware- 
houses coming  to  you,  and  saying,  I  do  not  want  to  be  under  the  least  obligation 
to  the  company  ;  I  do  not  require  any  of  their  privileges ;  I  require  this  hydrant ; 
you  would  say  we  look  upon  that  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  that  unless 
you  take  that  view  we  will  not  put  it  up  ?— Yes,  we  are  only  bound  to  supply 
consumers ;  a  man  who  puts  up  100  of  them  in  his  factory  is  not  going  to  pay 
us  anything  for  them ;  he  has  means  at  his  command  to  put  out  fire  at  any 
moment,  and  he  pays  nothing  whatever  unless  he  uses  it. 

3930.  I  have  one  of  these  hydrants  constantly  charged  with  high  pressure, 
and  I  am  told  that  every  time  I  cut  a  seal  that  the  company  have  put  upon  it  I 
have  to  pay  a  guinea  whether  I  use  any  water  or  not;  do  you  carry  out  the 
same  plan  ? — We  should  not  treat  you  so ;  we  should  charge  you  with  meter- 
rent  if  you  had  a  meter,  and  charge  you  for  the  trouble  of  putting  it  up.  You 
would  have  to  pay  rent  for  the  meter,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  water,  but 
nothing  else. 

0.88.  M  M4  3931-  I  get 
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Mr.  0.  Greaves.        393^-  I  g^t  the  means  of  putting  out  a  fire  which  might  not  only  do  me  a 
——  great  deal  of  harm,  but  which  might  do  all  my  neighbours  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

30  April  1877.      The  Act  of  Parliament  says  you  are  to  give  water  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
out  fire  r— Only  to  public  hydrants. 

3932.  I  quite  misunderstood  you  about  the  time  that  you  credit  your  turn- 
cocks with  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  not  their  statement  only,  but 
that  it  was  their  statement,  confirmed  by  Captain  Shaw,  or  confirmed  by  some- 
body ? — I  am  sorry  that  I  put  it  in  a  way  which  should  lead  to  a  misunder- 
standing ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  brigade  have  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  turncock  at  a  fire ;  the  company  pay  rewards  to  a  man  who 
bring  them  notice  of  a  fire,  which  is  commonly  called  "  The  Call " ;  they  pay 
1^.  reward  for  that;  the  fire  brigade  pay  the  turncock  who  starts  the  plug 
2  s.  6  d.  for  his  activity  in  being  there  to  start  the  plug  quickly,  and  that  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  making  any  report,  and  they  know  what  our  report  is, 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  corroborate  it  by  any  signatures,  or  any  act 
of  attestation. 

3933.  In  fact  it  is  only  blowing  their  own  trumpets: — You  may  say  to 
certain  extent  it  is. 
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Thursday y  3rd  May  1877- 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  : 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Mr.  Herbert. 

Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  M*Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Greaves^  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

3934.  Mr.  Oftslow.']  What  is  the  length  of  the  River  Thames  within  your  Mr.  C  Oreaves. 
district  ? — 1  should  think  it  was  10  miles.  ^ 1 

3935.  How  much  of  it  within  the  metropolitan  area? — There  would  be  from  *^ 
five  to  six  miles  on  the   border  edge.     It  would  extend  from  the   middle    of 

St.  Katharine's  Docks  to  Bow  Creek  at  Blackwall. 

3936.  The  wharves  and  store-houses  along  the  banks  of  the  river  there  are  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  any  part  of  London,  are  they  not?— I  should  think 
they  are,  and  the  number  of  high  buildings  is  somewhat  increasing. 

3937.  And  the  height  of  the  houses  winch  are  being  built  is  more  than  that 
of  the  old  wharves  ? — A  good  deal. 

3938.  Along  the  whole  of  that  length,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  the  Thames, 
what  is  the  greatest  pressure  that  you  have  ? — There  are  places  along  that  line, 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  so  universally,  where  we  can  put  the  water  up  10  70  feet 
by  jet. 

3939.  What  is  the  minimum  pressure  ? — ^That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  see 
that  I  have  any  means  of  knowing.  The  height  which  the  water  would  reach  to 
is  very  various.  The  mains  are  mostly  terminal  pipes ;  we  have  no  thoroughfare 
or  great  street  holding  a  large  main  continuously  along  the  river  at  all.  The 
portion  of  the  district  which  lies  against  the  river  is  a  good  deal  cut  up  by  docks 
and  dock  entrances ;  those  pieces  of  London  which  are  insulated,  and  have 
always  been  difficult  to  reach. 

3940.  But  that  pressure  of  70  feet,  or  at  all  events  the  height  to  which  you 
could  eject  water,  as  you  say,  is  in  a  very  few  parts  of  the  district ;  is  that  so? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  In  a  general  way  along  the  River  Thames,  where  of 
course  the  pressure  Is  likely  to  be  greater  than  elsewhere,  it  being  the  lower 
edge  of  our  district,  and  the  water  declining  to  it,  I  should  say  from  40  to  60  feet 
is  the  height  to  which  we  sliould  generally  throw  water  along  the  Thames,  unless 
there  is  some  exceptional  peculiarity  in  the  way  of  its  being  a  little  narrow 
street  in  which  a  main  of  considerable  size  has  never  been  either  asked  for  or 
laid  down. 

3941 .  Do  you  know  the  heights  of  the  highest  warehouses  in  that  district  r 
— I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  nor  do  I  know  which  one  would  be  the 
highest. 

394  J.  Can  you  tell  me  about  what  the  height  would  be  to  the  top  storey  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  warehouse  adjoining  the  Thames  100  feet 
high  ;  I  should  scarcely  think  there  is. 

3943.  Supposing  we  take  it  at  90  feet ;  would  that  be  about  a  fair  height  ? — 
That  would  be  some  warehouse  recently  built. 

0.88.  N  N  3944-  Do 
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Mr.  C.  Greaves.  3^44.  Do  you  jigree  with  Mr.  Bramwell  when  he  says,  that  "  you  do  not  in 
3  May  1877.  practice,  even  on  a  calm  day,  get  more  than  about  five-eighths  of  the  height  of 
the  head,  ab  a  jet  of  solid  water;  I  do  not  mean  spray,  but  a  useful  effecti\e 
power;"  is  that  your  experience  as  an  engineer?— I  do  not  think  that  is  far 
wrong ;  it  is  not  a  point  upon  which  we  have  ever  made  any  very  precise  testing 
experiments. 

3945.  Five-eighths  of  70  feet,  which  is  your  maximum  pressure,  would  give, 
say,  40  feet  for  eflFective  purposes  in  the  way  of  putting  out  fire? — That  is  the 
height  to  which  solid  water  would  go  in  jet,  some  of  the  spray  going  beyond 
that. 

3946.  Some  of  the  spray  might  on  a  calm  day,  but  this  is  a  very  favourable 
comparison,  because  it  is  taken  on  a  calm  day;  I  am  presuming  the  air  is 
tranquil? — When  I  say  we  have  had  water  thrown  70  feet,  I  meiin  really  water ; 
not  merely  a  few  drops.  I  have  not  got  the  memoranda  of  them  ;  there  have 
been  trials  at  one  time  or  another,  but  they  have  not  been  made  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  kept. 

3947.  May  I  put  the  question  in  this  way :  Presuming  that  the  height  of  a 
warehouse  is  90  feet,  with  all  your  best  appliances,  and  the  highest  pressure 
which  you  give  at  that  point,  how  far  up  the  house  do  you  think  you  could,  on 
a  calm  day,  eject  water  sufficient  for  fire  extinction  ? — I  should  think  60  feet  in 
a  great  many  places,  and  few  under  60  along  the  Thames  side,  unless  there  are 
exceptional  circumstances  connected  with  the  place  in  which  the  warehouse 
stands. 

3948.  That  is  to  say,  60  feet  out  of  90  feet  ?—  Yes. 

3949.  May  I  take  it  that  you  could  do  that  in  almost  any  part  along  the  river 
in  your  district  within  the  rrieiropohtan  area? — I  do  not  know  that ;  it  is  rather 
a  venturesome  thing  for  me  to  say,  because,  taking  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  the  road 
bordering  the  Isle  of  Dogs  must  be  200  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  Thames 
itself,  and,  therefore,  the  only  way  in  which  pipes  could  go  to  the  River  Thames 
would  be  through  some  branch  streets. 

3950.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you  ? — There  is  a  circuitous  road  round 
the  Isle  cf  Dogs  which  is  not  immediately  on  the  wall,  and  not  close  to  the 
river;  it  is  within  the  line  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  Embankment  Wall, 
and  the  many  of  the  factories  are  on  the  wall,  and  run  from  the  wall  outwards 
to  the  edge  of  the  River  Thames  ;  therefore  the  access  to  every  one  of  them  is 
by  a  street  branching  out  of  the  main  circuitous  road  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs^ 

3951.  You  would  require  to  have  a  hose  of  200  feet? — There  are  pipes,  but 
not  pipes  to  which  we  have  paid  any  attention  as  regards  making  them  carriers 
of  a  high  pressure ;  they  have  been  laid  down  for  ihe  purpose  of  local  supply  in 
small  streets  where  the  factories  happened  to  be  located. 

3952.  May  I  take  it  that  those  pipes  would  not  be  of  use  in  case  of  fire  ? — 
They  would  be  of  use  in  case  of  fire;  many  of  them  have  hydrants. upon  them; 
they  are  not  simply  hydrants  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  jet  from  the  public 
streets,  but  there  are  hydrants  carried  up  within  the  buildings,  and  that  is  what 
I  beg  to  say  is  wiiat  the  future  of  precaution  against  fire  points  to  very  much. 
The  pipes  will  be  carrried  up  within  the  buildings  and  hydrants  placed  on  the 
difff  rent  floors,  so  as  to  flood  the  floor ;  that  is  what  is  being  done  in  a  great 
many  of  the  factories. 

3953.  Here  in  one  district  the  noinimum  height  to  which  the  water  is  pre- 
sumed to  rise  would  be  231 ;  could  you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  district 
that  is  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  where  that  is. 

3954.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  is  a  dangerous  part  ? — No ;  not  at  all. 

3955.  I  wish  to  put  to  ^ou  one  question  with  reference  to  amalgamation ; 
you  are  against  amalgamation;  you  do  not  see  that  it  would  do  any  good ?- - 
You  mean  amalgamation  financially. 

3956.  Yes  f — It  is  a  question  which  one  ought  hardly  to  answer  in  a  single 
word.  I  do  not  see  any  great  benefit  to  arise  oat  of  it,  but  I  should  beg  to  say 
this :  An  honourable  Member  asked  me  whether  the  saving  of  the  fees  to 
boards  of  directors  would  make  any  great  impression  upon  the  financial  result 
of  amalgamation.  I  should  Hke  to  put  this  view  before  the  Committee :  There 
are  other  thhigs  besides  directors'  fees  which  form  a  large  item  in  the  gross 
expenditure  of  a  water  company.  1  will  take  the  poor  rates,  and  rates  and 
taxes  in  the  gross.     If  amalgamation  means  transferring  the  whole  of  the  water 
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companies*  affiiirs  to  a  g«ieral  water  trust,  municipal  or  otherwise,  is  it  to  be    Mr.  C*  Grwwf. 

assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  property  transferred  will  continue  to  pay  rates  or      aMar^77. 

not  ?     1  believe,  and  Sir  James  Hogg  will  confirm  me  in  that  statement,  that 

the  sewers  do  not  pay  poor  rates.     If  the  water  supply  were  not  to  pay  poor 

rates,  and  to  be  excused  as  being  public  and  municipal  property,  that  would  be 

a  figure  of  a  very  large  amount,  which  would  very  much  eclipse  anything  like 

the  directors'  fees  in  question.     The  amount  of  poor  rates  in  our  company  are 

very  large;  it  is  not  very  far  from  one- tenth  part  of  our  gross  income ;  and 

taking  Li>ndon  altogether,  the  poor  rates  amount  to  one-twentieth  part  of  the 

gross  income^  as  you  may  find  from  Mr.  Stoneham's  annual  report  presented  to 

Parliament ;  therefore  that  is  a  very  large  item  of  the  question.     Then  again, 

takin;j  the  opposite  view,  supposing  the  boards  of  directors  done  away  with, 

and  the  proprietary  nature  of  the  water  companies  done  away  with,  and  that 

there  is  no  longer  any  personality  or  individuality  about  them,  who,  then,  is  to 

fight  the  question  of  poor  rates?     We  are  contiuually  in  hot  water  with  boards 

of  guardians,  with  all  their  arrangements,  and  with  the  surveyors  and  vestry 

clerks  ;  they  are  all  blood-suckers  in  every  direction.     There  is  not  one  of  them 

who  would  not  get  the  last  farthing  from  us  if  he  could.     The  putting  up  the 

value  <jf  our  property  is  a  nvatter  of  continual  action  ;  and  supposing  there  to 

be  no  longer  any  personality  or  individuality  in  the  management,  what  is  to 

hinder  boards  of  guardians   from   doubling   the  poor  rates  in   a   very  short 

time. 

3597.  But  irrespective  of  those  considerations,  and  irrespective  of  the  charges 
of  management,  have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  of  what  the  actual  cost  of 
amalgamation  would  be,  including  buying  up  the  companies  and  laying  down 
fresh  mains,  which  I  should  imagine  would  have  to  be  done? — We  do  not 
imagine  that  there  would  he  any  necessity  for  laying  down  any  fresh  mains, 
unless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  fire  arrangements  are  to  be  put  upon  an  inde- 
pendent set  of  mains,  and  made  infinitely  more  potent  than  they  are. 

3958.  May  I  ask  you  this  question :  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it,  but  I 
think  the  honourable  Chairman  agrees  with  me  that  we  have  had  evidence  to 
this  effect ;  that  if  the  companies  were  to  be  amalgamated  there  would  require 
to  be  a  reconstruction  of  mains  in  a  great  many  parts  of  Loudon?— I  fail  to  see 
that  in  any  way.  I  should  say  that  a  municipal  body,  if  they  took  over  the 
waterworks,  \n  ould  take  them  over  in  a  very  efficient  condition ;  they  are  amply 
supplied  with  mains  at  present.  I  am  sure  the  mains  of  the  East  London  Water 
Company,  which  bring  water  into  London,  if  they  were  united  together,  would 
give  a  pipe  of  *ix  feet  diameter. 

39.59.  In  answer  to  the  honourable  Chairman  you  slated  that  if  the  compa- 
nies were  anaalgamated  a  great  number  of  subdivisions  would  bo  required  ? — ^I 
said  that  the  subdivisions  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make  for  our  own 
puiposes  would  remain  as  necessary  under  the  management  of  a  municipality  ; 
it  v4ould  have  to  be  managed  by  engineers  under  the  municipality,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  the  engineers  under  the  municipality  would  act  very  diflerently  from  the 
engineers  under  tiie  companies. 

3960.  Supposing  all  the  companies  were  amalgamated,  do  you  think  as  many 
engineers  would  berequued  as  the  different  water  companies  now  have  ?— You 
would  pay  as  much  for  engineering,  I  am  quite  sure,  and  probably  more  than 
you  do  now. 

3961.  You  think  they  would  require  a  greater  staff  of  engineers? — They 
would  pay  them  more,  but  I  might  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
expense  in  the  nkanagement  since  I  have  been  engineer  to  the  East  London 
Water  Company,  the  company  has  become  three  times  larger  than  it  was,  and 
being  a  proprietary  concern,  and  interest,  profit  and  dividend  being  an  essential 
part  of  the  management,  you  may  take  that  as  the  touchstone  of  the  whole 
thing ;  but  though  we  are  three  times  as  large  we  cannot  make  a  better  interest 
than  6  per  cent. ;  we  have  only  paid  6  per  cent,  all  through,  though  we  are 
three  times  as  big  as  we  \tere,  and  we  cannot  increase  it. 

3962.  And  you  would  pay  less  if  there  were  a  greater  pressure? — If  the  result 
is  favourable  as  compared  with  the  result  of  what  has  been  done,  when  we  have 
finished  all  we  contemplate,  possibly  we  may  be  able  to  give  greater  pressure 
without  greater  waste. 

3963.  Whenever  you  are  asked  by  a  particular  individual,  or  a  company,  to 
0.88.  N  N  2  place 
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Mr.  C.  Oreaves.  place  a  hydrant,  I  suppose  you  do  so  at  once  ?  —No,  not  exactly  at  once ;  every 
•~-  one  who  has  a  hydrant  signs  a  stamped  agreement ;  he  comes  to  us  for  a  supply 

3  May  1877.  ^£  water,  and  we  give  him  a  supply  ;  we  say  nothing  about  the  hydrant;  we  do 
not  say  that  our  company  are  to  be  excused  from  liability  with  respect  to  fire  as 
some  companies  do ;  some  companies  actually  make  the  party  askini;  to  have  h 
hydrant,  and  to  take  a  supply  of  water,  to  sign  the  words,  saying  the  company 
are  distinctly  excused  from  liability  in  respect  of  fire. 

3964.  With  regard  to  the  locality  of  the  hydrant,  does  your  engineer  go  into 
that  question,  or  do  you  put  it  where  the  demand  is  ? — ^Tbe  hydrants  put  down 
by  manufacturers  are  within  their  own  premises ;  we  advise  slightly,  but  we 
refrain  from  entering  too  much  into  the  matter  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  to 
have  any  liability  in  the  matter ;  it  is  more  for  the  owners  to  know  where  is 
the  convenient  place,  and  where  his  vulnerable  points  are,  than  for  the  company 
to  decide  it. 

3965.  I  think  I  understood  you  on  the  last  occasion  to  say  that  when  a  fire  is 
put  out  by  the  fire  brigade,  officers  from  your  company  are  left  to  see  that  the 
fire  does  not  break  out  again?— The  turncock  or  his  deputy  remains  or  leaves 
some  one  in  attendance,  but  I  think  I  must  have  referred  to  the  men  of  tbe 
hrigade  who  are  left  to  see  that  the  fire  does  not  break  out  again. 

3966.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  the  brigade  have  left  until  they  had 
perfectly  satisfied  themselves  that  the  fire  would  not  break  out  again  ? — No  ;  the 
hrigade  alwajs  satisfy  themselves  that  the  place  is  perfectly  safe  before  they  go. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  think  I  merely  said  that  the  engine  left,  while 
the  fire  brigade  men  remained  in  charge. 

3967.  As  a  waterworks  engineer  of  long  experience,  you  are  of  course 
thoroughly  familiar  with  th^  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes? 
—  Yes,  I  know  something  about  them.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  stand  a  very 
long  exannnation  on  the  laws. 

3968.  Assuming  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  to  be  constant  and  the  quantity  to  be 
constant,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  friction  increases  directly  as  the  length  of  the  pipe 
increases ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  require  a  certain  head  or  pressure  in  feet  of 
water  lo  drive  a  quantity  through  a  length  of  100  feet  of  pipe,  it  will  require 
double  that  head  of  pressure  to  drive  it  through  200  feet,  and  ten  times  to  drive 
it  through  1,000  feet? — 1  think  that  is  the  law,  but  I  am  not  at  the  present 
moment  quite  compos  mentis  upon  the  mathematical  rules  of  hydraulics. 

3969.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  diameter  and  the  length  of  the  pipe  remaining  the 
same,  the  resistance  from  friction  will  increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
which  under  the  circumstances  will,  of  course,  be  as  the  square  of  the  quantity ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  takes  a  certain  head  in  feet  or  pressure  to  drive  50  gallors  a 
minute  through  a  certain  length  of  a  certain  size  pipe,  would  it  not  take  four 
times  that  pressure  to  drive  double  the  quantity  ? — These  memoranda  you  appear 
to  have  taken  from  some  special  work  on  the  subject,  and  I  should  imagine  they 
are  correct.  We  do  not  find  that  mathematics  serve  us  much  in  the  practical  dis- 
tribution of  water  for  a  water  company.  If  we  were  to  supply  the  difierent 
factories  and  trades  according  to  a  mathematical  formula,  or  anything  that 
required  to  be  worked  out  by  a  book  of  logarithms,  I  do  not  think  ue  should 
satisfy  the  public  very  readily. 

3970.  Is  there  no  practical  way  for  water  engineers  to  test  the  exact  loss  of 
power  by  friction  by  meeting  together  and  actually  testing  by  some  particular 
case  or  cases? — The  friction  is  so  excessively  various;  there  are  hardly  two  ex- 
amples in  which  the  question  could  arise  which  are  similar  to  one  another ;  we 
do  not  care  to  know  what  the  friction  is;  it  is  of  no  service  to  know  what  it  is; 
we  have  a  certain  source  of  power  and  we  have  a  certain  level  for  delivery.  A 
pipe  may  be  judged  of  and  laid  down  by  men  who  never  knew  what  a  mathe- 
matical expression  was  ;  the  experience  of  it  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
parties  hitherto  would  be  their  better  guide  than  anything  mathematical  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlargement  or  addition.  If  you  find  the 
required  pressure  of  a  district  too  high  you  either  raise  the  pressure  at  the  source, 
namc^ly,  at  the  engines,  or  you  lay  an  additional  main  ;  sometimes  you  come  in 
with  a  20  or  24-iuch  main  ;  the  last  main  I  laid  in  the  heart  of  London  was  a 
30-inch  main,  which  we  filled  from  our  highest  source  right  into  the  middle  of 
Victoria  Park.     Now  no  mathematics  would  have  told  me  that  a  30*inch  main 
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was  the  right  main  to  lay  down  there,  because  that  was  a  main  laid  down  for  the    Mr.  C  Oreaves. 

3971.  I  am  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  friction  through  the  hose  ? — 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  leather  pipe  and  an  iron  one  as  to  its 
diameter  ? 

3972.  The  friction  in  one  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  ? — I  have  never  critically 
inquired  into  the  difference  of  frictions.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  ;  the 
smallest  iron  pipes  that  we  ever  lay  for  the  service  of  houses  are  three  inches  ; 
all  our  service  pipes  are  3  or  4  inches ;  there  may  be  a  2-inch  pipe  here  and 
there,  and  the  hose  may  be  3.i  or  3|  with  2-inch  coupling;  but  I  am  unable  to 
say  what  is  the  precise  relation  between  the  friction  of  one  and  the  friction  of 
the  other.  Water  is  delivered  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  through  100,  200,  300, 
and  400  feet  of  3-inch  pipe. 

3973.  Mr.  Ritchie.]  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  put  to  you  :  I  under- 
stand you  give  all  the  pressure  you  are  required  to  give  by  your  Act  of 
Parliament,  do  you  not? — We  give  the  pressure  and  more,  but  we  do  not 
maintain  the  pressure  where  there  is  no  use  for  it  and  no  demand  for  it. 

3974.  There  were  some  tests  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  explain ; 
I  will  refer  you  to  Question  5635  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette ; 
he  gives  two  instances  in  which  in  the  east  end  of  London  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  water,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  pipe  not  being  suflScieut ;  one  of 
those  instances  is  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Shadwell,  where  in  consequence  of 
the  size  of  the  pipes  through  which  the  water  has  to  pass  they  would  be  quite 
unable  to  supply  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  be  required  to  put  out  a  fire  ; 
will  you  kindly  explain  that  to  the  Committee  ?— Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said, 
*^  Supposing  a  fire  to  take  |)Iace  at  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Shadwell,  or  in  that 
neighbourhood,  as  far  «is  I  can  gather  from  the  map.  the  water  uould  have  to 
pass  from  the  reservoir  through  220  yards  of  7-inch  pipe,  720  yards  of  12-inch 
pipe,  and  1,200  yards  of  9-inch  pipe.  To  supply  13  engines,  you  would  require 
a  pressure  of  219  lbs.  for  the  whole  number;  therefore,  if  a  large  fire,  requiring 
all  the  engines  in  that  part,  occurred,  it  would  not  give  a  suflScient  supply.'*  I 
think  that  is  perfectly  true ;  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  water  enough  there  to 
supply  13  engines  ;  it  is  not  likely. 

3975.  That  appears  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  to  be  in  consequence  of  the 
size  of  the  pipes  through  which  the  water  passes  through? — ^That  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

3976.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  the  engineer  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ? — Yes. 

3977.  And  they  have  charge  of  the  machiney  for  putting  out  fires  in  London; 
has  your  attention  ever  been  drawn  to  that  condition  of  things  either  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  their  engineer? — Not  at  all  in  any  official 
way. 

3978.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  goes  on  to  give  another  instance  in  which  at 
Wapping  Church  there  would  not  be  sufficient  water  to  supply  nine  engines,  in 
consequence  of  the  size  of  pipes  through  which  the  water  would  have  to  pass  ? — 
I  should  think  that  it  would  almost  be  certain  to  be  the  case,  that  there  would 
not  be  water  enough  to  supply  nine  engines  there. 

3979.  I  suppose  your  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  matter  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works,  or  by  their  engineer? — No,  certainly  not;  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  has  thought  of  nine  engines  being  required  down  in  the 
centre  of  Wapping.  Wappin;:  was  formerly  an  island,  taken  up  by  the  London 
Docks,  and  covered  by  sniall  houses  for  residence.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
all  polished  off,  and  the  ground  occupied  for  warehouses  round  the  Thames, 
built  of  considerable  height,  and  containing  great  value  of  stores  ;  those  ware- 
houses have,  to  a  great  extent,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  part,  fitted 
themselves  out  with  internal  water-pipes  and  hydrants  on  their  own  floors ; 
there  are  many  of  them  which  could  flood  any  floor  they  have  got. 

3y8o.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  sufficient  pressure  in  the  pipe  to 
supply  the  floors  of  those  high  warehouses  at  that  point  all  day? — All 
day. 

3981.  Therefore,  though  you  may  not  have  sufficient  water  to  supply  13 
0.88.  '  N  N  3  engines 
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Mr.  C.  Grea»ei.    engines  pumping,  yet  you  do  give  a  constant  high  pressure  in  the  district  where 
3  May  1877.      these  warehouses  are  ? — Yes,  and  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  paynaent  as 
high  service  money. 

3982.  Sir  Joscfm  Bazalgette  was  asked  at  Question  5637,  "  Of  course  if  that 
is  the  condition  of  things,  I  suppose  the  affixing  of  hydrants  to  mains  charged  in 
that  way  would  be  out  of  the  question  ?  "  to  which  he  replied,  "  It  would  be 
altogether  out  of  the  question  *' '—I  see  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  stated 
that. 

3983.  In  answer  to  that,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  already 
fixed  a  great  many  hydrants  on  your  pipes,  and  taken  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  from  the  owners  of  the  warehouses  for  a  high-pressure  supply  ? — ^We 
hare  allowed  those  hydrants  to  be  fixed. 

3984.  You  disagree  with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  upon  that  point? 
— I  must  decidedly  disagree  with  it,  because  it  contemplates  the  working  of  13 
nnd  nine  steam  fire-engines  ;  we  have  never  contemplated  the  working  of  13 
and  nine  steam  fire-engines  in  those  places^  steam  fire-engines  are  a  modem 
invention;  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  ste<im  fire-engines  have 
been  purchaseable  at  all,  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the 
working  of  so  many  steam-engines  at  that  point. 

39S5.  Does  the  water  which  supplies  those  hydrants  pass  through  those  pipes 
which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  speaks  of  in  his  evidence  ? — Certainly  it  must,  but  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  remark,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  enumerate  a 
series  of  pipes  running  a  long  distance  in  this  way,  as  though  they  were  the  only 
pipes.  The  map  which  I  exhibited  to  the  Committee  the  other  day  showing  all 
our  mains  would  prove  that  our  mains  are  intersected  and  interlaced  in  all 
directions,  therefore  the  route  by  which  the  water  would  come  to  any  particular 
place  would  be  through  half-a-dozen  mains,  so  that  it  would  be  much  more  potent 
than  if  drawn  through  one  particular  pipe. 

3986.  I  lake  it  that,  on  the  whole,  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  you  could 
supply  water  sufficient  for  the  pumping  of  13  engines  at  any  one  point  in  that 
particular  district,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  fire  occurring  in  that 
j)articular  district  which  requires  the  services  of  13  engines  for  the  house  pro- 
perty ? — For  the  house  property  certainly  not. 

3987.  And  that  for  the  warehouse  property  jon  do  already  supply,  through  the 
pipes  spoken  of  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  water  all  night  at  sufficient  pressure 
with  constant  service? — Yes,  we  do. 

3988.  Your  pressure  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  40  feet,  is  it  not? — Forty 
feet  from  the  pavement  in  front  of  any  house. 

3989.  Did  you  receive  a  communication  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  dated  tlie  26th  June  1866,  which  was  a  report  from  Captain  Shaw,  in 
which  he  says  :  ''The  course  which  I  would  recommend  for  obviating  this  in- 
convenience would  be  to  discontinue  the  existing  intermittent  service,  which  is 
complicated  and  imperfect,  and  requires  special  men  to  work  it,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  constant  service,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hydrants  which  could 
he  opened  by  any  one,  and  would  immediately  deliver  water,  without  the  delay  of 
proceeding  to  a  distance  to  open  one  sluice  cock  and  shut  a  number  of  others  ;*' 
you,  along  with  all  other  water  companies  of  London,  received  a  copy  of  that 
communication,  with  a  request  that  you  would  give  them  an  answer,  and  I  find 
that  your  answer  was :  "  The  company  are  prepared  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  84,  and  of  the  Act  of  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90. 
Upon  receiving  a  requisition  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
director:?  will  give  the  subject  immediate  consideration  ;"  you  sent  that  reply  ? 
— I  have  no  doubt  we  did. 

399^.  Are  you  aware  whether  you  have  ever  received  from  that  time  to  this 
any  reply  fiom  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  any  requisition  to  carry  out, 
any  further  than  you  had  already  carried  out,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament under  which  you  then  existed  r — I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  in 
the  form  of  a  requisition,  and  scarcely  anything  in  the  form  of  correspondence, 
unless  it  is  that  which  has  been  initiated  by  the  correspondence  which  we  our- 
selves initiated. 

3991.  I  take  it  that  the  position  which  you  took  up  at  that  time  is  the  posi- 
tion that  you  take  up  now,  and  that  you  are  prepared,  upon  being  requested  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  carry  out  all  the  obligations  of  the  Act  of 
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Parliamenr  under  which  you  were  established  ? — That  is  so.     We  are  in  favour    Sir.  C.  Orwves. 
of  hydrants  being  placed  everywhere.     We  have  made  no  secret  of  it.  ^     ^g 

3992.  Chairman.]  An  honourable  Member  wishes  me  to  ask  you  with  regard 
to  your  answer  to  Question  3574  on  the  last  occasion,  as  to  gauges, 
and  you  stated  that,  '*  Afterwards  that  pressure  increased  considerably,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  height  of  the  jet  became  mther  troublesome,  and  a. great 
loss  of  water  was  incurred  ;  the  pressure  was  much  above  what  it  had  formerly 
been,  and  some  gauges  were  erected  by  which  a  continual  diagram  is  drawn, showing 
the  elevation  of  the  water  by  a  pressure  machine  continuously,  night  and  day  " ; 
could  you  put  a  copy  of  such  a  diagram  in  ? — I  will  {handing  m  the  same).  The 
paper  is  wound  round  a  cylinder ;  the  cylinder  is  moved  by  clockwork ;  the 
pressure  is  taken  by  an  apparatus  precisely  resembling  a  barometer.  The 
indicator  floats  upon  the  pressure-gauge  of  this  barometer,  and  at  intervals  of 
four  minutes  by  a  contrivance  a  pricker  is  darted  on  to  the  cylinder  and  makes 
its  mark,  and  as  soon  as  the  pricker  lias  made  its  mark  the  operation  of  another 
part  of  the  instrument  drives  it  back  again,  and  then  after  another  four  minutes 
it  makes  another  mark,  so  the  result  is  a  series  of  pricks,  which  are  afterwards 
connected  by  a  line. 

3993.  By  that  you  get  the  actual  pressure  night  and  day  ? — ^Yes ;  the  feet 
that  it  drop:^  here  and  there  shows  the  advisability  of  having  this  register. 
There  were  two  or  three  things  asked  for  on  the  last  occasion  which  I  was  not 
provided  with,  namely,  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  hour  by  hour.  I  was 
only  able  to  give  the  per-centage  of  the  whole ;  this  shows  the  per-centage  and 
the  quantity  given  per  hour.  The  number  of  plug-pipes  issued  by  the  company 
was  asked  for.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not  those  for  the  metropolitan 
district  specially,  but  the  argument  is  as  good  for  the  whole  district.  Those 
are  the  number  of  plug-pipes  for  the  whole  district  issued  yearly,  and  separat- 
ing those  issued  for  new  work  from  those  issued  for  repairs.  Then  I  have  here 
the  quantity  of  fire-plugs  which  are  sent  out  half-yearly.  {The  Papers  were 
handed  in.) 

3994.  The  Committee  perceive  by  those  pressure  diagrams  which  you  liave. 
handed  in,  that  during  the  night  time  the  pressure  seems  to  drop  very  consider- 
ably ;  that  is  shown  on  many  of  those  diagrams  ? — Yea,  that  is  so. 

3995.  That  I  suppose  represents  a  diminution  in  the  pumping  power?  —It  is 
caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  pumping  power. 

3996.  Therefore  for  the  purposes  of  the  fire  brigade,  during  the  night  when 
the  power  had  so  diminished,  you  would  not  get  the  additional  pressure  which 
you  would  otherwise  have  by  the  ceasing  of  the  drain  for  the  domestic  supply  ? 
— Precisely  so. 

3997.  But  whilst  the  pressure  in  the  day  time  as  you  represent  is  considerably 
above  the  40-feet  line,  the  pressure  then  is  being  drawn  upon  for  the  domestic 
supply? — Yes,  the  pressure  is  maintained  considerably  above  40  feet,  notwith- 
standing the  drain  upon  it. 

3998.  Then  there  would  be  a  pressure  amounting  to  this  number  of  40 
feet  delivery  during  the  day  time  when  it  was  so  marked  upon  this  paper? — 
Yes. 

3999.  But  that  where  it  fell  below,  as  it  does  in  many  places  during  the  night, 
there  the  pressure  would  be  diminished  ?— It  falls  below  that,  notwithstanding 
the  cessation  of  the  day  supply. 

4000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  greater  number  of 
fires  take  place  during  the  evening?— That  is  so. 

4001.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  pressure  for  fire  purposes  at  the  time 
you  most  wanted  it  would  not  be  so  strong  as  during  many  hours  of  the 
services? — That  is  so  no  doubt,  but  that  arrangement  is  not  inherent  in  the 
system  ;  the  water  is  there  to  the  extent  wliich  the  fire  brigade  require  ;  we  have 
not  got  hydrants,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  discharge  water  into  the  upper 
floors. 

4002.  If  the  hydrants  were  put  down  and  a  pressure  was  required  con- 
tinuously, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  doing  it?— Nothing  at  all ;  when  it. 
comes  to  that  point  it  is  a  pocket  question. 

4003.  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  add  to  the  evidence  which  you 
have  given  ? — I  think  I  have  stated  all  that  I  viished  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
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Mr.  G.  Greaves,   subject  of  amalgamation  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  question  of  putting  fire-plugs 
M^T877.      ^^  ^^  *^®  mains,  it  is  10  or  12  years  ago  since  I  broke  up  at  Old  Ford  the  stock 
of  pipes  with  the  bosses  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fire-plugs  on  mains ; 
I  merely  mention  this  as  implying  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of  putting  fire- 
plugs on  mains. 

41104.  And  that  confirms  what  you  stated,  namely,  that  practically  fire-plugs 
are  not  placed  on  any  of  the  mains  of  your  system  ? — ^They  are  not.  In  old 
times  before  the  present  increase  of  pressure,  and  before  the  present  style  of 
steam  fire-engine  was  invented,  we  used  to  say  as  a  familiar  observation,  that  if 
the  spout  of  the  fire-plug  rose  three  feet  above  the  pavement  it  was  considered 
as  good  as  a  manual  engine ;  that  was  the  turncock*s  observation,  and  if  a  dummy 
or. temporary  hydrant  was  put  into  a  plug  even  with  the  small  aperture  it  had, 
it  would  throw  a  jet  of  water  over  to  a  fire  as  well  as  a  manual  engine  ;  now, 
there  are  plup:s  in  some  part  of  the  town  which  with  one  spout  of  water  will 
feed  two  steamers  ;  that  shows  what  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  pressure 
there  must  be  to  get  that  issue  of  water. 

4005.  Sir  Henry  Peek  J]  I  think  you  stated  that  the  practice  was  that  if  you 
could  deliver  water  at  the  surface,  that  was  practically  all  that  the  fire  brigade 
required  ? — They  take  no  more  and  use  no  more ;  we  feel  ourselves  under  a 
slur  that  they  do  not  make  more  attempts  to  use  it.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  supply  to  the  waterside  property,  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Thames  side  property  is  accessible  to  the  floating  engines  of  the  fire  brigade, 
and  that  the  dock  property  is  all  accessible  to  the  floating  engines  of  the  dock 
companies,  because  all  the  docks  have  floating  engines  of  their  own  within 
them. 

4006.  Chairman.']  And  the  hydrants  which  they  have  laid  down  go  to  sup- 
plement the  fire  brigade  ? — ^Yes  ;  that  they  may  take  the  water  at  once  into  the 
place  where  the  fire  may  occur.  As  far  as  we  know  about  the  pressure,  the 
dock  companies  are  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  our  duty.  Of  course  when  any- 
one claims  a  higher  pressure,  we  cover  ourselves  by  the  4 0-feet  clause.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  docks  would  not  like  to  have  a  higher  pressure  if  they 
could  get  it,  but,  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  us,  they  are  satisfied.  Then 
I  beg  the  Committee  will  take  into  their  recollection  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  said  that  they  made  a  house-to-house  inqtiiry  in  that  part  of  our 
district  where  constant  supply  had  been  carried  out.  They  told  us  in  1873 
that  they  were  making  this  inquiry,  and  soujethinsj  came  out  about  it  in  1876, 
but  they  never  ventured  to  give  us  any  information  with  reference  to  what 
arose  out  of  it,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  results  are,  and  it  would  have 
been  much  more  agreeable,  I  think,  for  two  large  bodies  to  have  passed  some 
communication  u[)on  this  subject  from  one  to  the  other.  We  had  offered  them 
every  kind  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  our  works  which  we  could  give, 
and  as  they  had  made  this  minute  inquiry,  1  think  it  would  have  been  but 
courtesy  if  they  had  given  us  a  little  information  about  it. 

4007.  ^\T  James  M^GareU Hogg. 1  I  would  ask  whether  the  company  ever 
applied  for  that  information  ?-~No,  they  did  not,  but  I  think  the  tenor  of  their 
letter  shows  that  it  would  have  been  acceptable.  So  with  regard  to  the  pressure 
there  is  in  the  ends  of  these  mains  ;  if  any  communication  had  come  to  us,  we 
should  have  said,  "  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  show  you  what  our  pressure  is,** 
and  we  should  have  avoided  then  any  connections  being  put  in  places  where  it 
was  hardly  fair ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  supply  might  be  assumed  to  run  ofl^  all 
the  pressure  that  was  in  the  mains,  such  mains  as  they  were,  because  it  was 
obvious  they  were  not  carrier  mains,  or  even  the  minor  mains  of  the 
company. 

4008.  Chairman^  Is  there  any  further  point  you  wish  to  mention  to  the 
Committee:— I  may  say  that  I  hope  something  will  come  out  of  this  examina- 
tion and  inquiry,  because  at  present  there  is  no  law  whatever  as  to  putting 
down  fire-plug  pipes,  and  putting  down  fire-plugs,  or  putting  covers  over  the 
plugs,  or  paving  round  the  plugs,  all  of  which  matters  have  to  be  done  over  and 
over  again. 

4009.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  repairs  ? — The  putting  down,  repairing, 
and  maintaining  is  under  no  law  ;  the  companies  do  this  out  of  their  own  good 
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nature,  and  it  is  very  little  more.    There  is  a  certain  amount  of  power  given  to    Mr.  C.  Qreatts. 
the  public  authority  under  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  but  the  Waterworks         ^ — 1 
Clauses  Act  is  an  Act  which  has  had  very   little  operation  in  London;  it  is       3^871877. 
scarcely  ever  invoked ;  these  things  were  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  early  days 
at  the  request  and  instigation  of  the  parishes  and  vestries,  the  overseers  and 
guardians. 

4010.  The  local  authorities  used  to  have  the  power  of  putting  them  down 
until  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  got  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  passed  ? — Yes, 
until  then,  but  these  things  were  done  then,  and  are  done  now  by  the  water  com- 
panies at  their  own  expense  without  any  memorial  or  instigation,  or  any  offer  to 
pay  anything. 

4011.  Mr.  Ritchie.^  Is  there  any  obligation  upon  the  companies  to  lay  them 
down  ? — There  is  no  obligation  except  at  the  instigation  and  requisition  of  some 
party. 

4012.  Chairman.']  But  there  is  power  under  the  last  Act  for  the  water  com- 
panies to  put  them  down  and  charge  the  expense  of  them  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  when  a  requisition  has  been  made  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  very 
thing.  We  have  been  hoping  that  some  inquiry  would  be  made  which  would 
adjust  these  matters  between  us  and  the  authorities ;  it  is  a  very  great  defect  in 
a  city  like  London,  with  such  property  as  exists  here,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
free  good  nature  of  the  companies  to  put  down  these  hydrants  and  other  things. 
If  this  duty  does  not  lie  (as  we  assume  that  it  does  lie  under  the  last  Act  with 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  then  the  Act  of  1871,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  point,  is  repealed. 

4013.  That  Act  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  fresh  authority  was  set  up,  and 
what  you  would  submit  to  the  Committee  is,  that  for  the  purposes  of  working, 
that  Act  is  a  dead  letter  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4014.  There  is  another  question  which  an  honourable  Member  wishes  me  to 
ask  you  ;  you  spoke  of  the  height  of  these  new  warehouses  and  buildings  which 
were  being  erected  in  London,  making  it  very  difficult  for  your  existing 
pressure  to  reach  them  ;  are  you  aware  whether  the  insurance  offices  charge  a 
higher  rate  upon  those  houses,  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  unprotected? — I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that,  nor  do  I  know  it,  but  I  take  it  is  a  simple 
conclusion  that  where  the  water  does  reach,  the  insurance  is  less. 

401,*;.  You  cannot  speak  to  that  from  your  own  knowledge? — I  cannot  speak 
to  it,  chapter  and  verse. 

4016.  I  think  when  I  asked  you  whether  the  insurance  companies  reduced  the 
rate  of  insurance  where  hydrants  were  put,  you  were  not  able  to  say  ? — No,  I  was 
not  able  to  say,  but  I  should  take  it  to  be  so,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. I  would  add  that  if  the  laying  down  of  hydrants  in  London  cost  half 
a  million  of  money,  no  half  a  million  of  money  in  the  world  could  be  better 
spent,  because  if  London  were  ^'hydfanted  *'  all  over,  what  would  be  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  the  enormous  insurance  which  we  pay  now.  I  am  quite  sure  if 
at  my  own  small  house  I  had  a  hydrant  in  front  of  me  or  my  neighbour, 
I  should  not  insure  at  all. 

4017.  Are  there  many  music  halls  that  you  are  aware  of  supplied  in  your 
company*s  district  ? — ^There  has  been  a  return  of  them  placed  before  your  Com- 
mittee recently. 

4018.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  company  supply  those  music  halls  with 
water  by  means  of  hydrants? — No,  I  think  I  might  say  as  a  rule  they  do  not; 
they  have  small  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  place,  but  not  hydrants  within 
them. 

4019.  That  is  to  say,  supplies  without  the  additional  pressure,  and  without 
the  hydrant  facility  .^— Yes. 


Mr.  Akxander  Dickson^  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4020.  Chairman.']  I  believe  you  are  Secretary  to  the   Kent  Waterworks     ^^*  ^'  Dixon. 
Company  ? — I  am. 

4021.  Can  you  describe  the  company's  district  in  the  metropolitan  area? — It 
0.88.  O  O  would 
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Mr.  A.  Bichon.  would  perhaps  be  more  conveniently  described  from  the  map  which  is  before 

the  Committee.    The  company's  district  commences  in  the  parish  of  Rother- 

3  May  1877.  hithe ;  it  includes  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St  Paul's,  Deptford,  Green- 
wich, Woolwich,  Charlton,  Plumstead,  Eltham,  Kidbrooke,  Lee,  Lewisham, 
Blackheath,  and  f)art  of  Camberwell. 

4022.  Those  are  all  within  the  metropolitan  area? — Yes.  {The  Witness 
pointed  out  the  boundary  of  the  company's  district  within  the  metropolitan 
area.) 

4023.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  is  that 
are  within  the  Kent  Company's  districts  in  which  your  pipes  are  laid  for  water 
supply  ? — One  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  of  those  80  contain  pipes  under 
constant  pressure,  and  70  have  pipes  under  intermittent  pressure, 

4024.  Are  the  80  miles  of  pipes  under  constant  pressure  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  district,  or  are  they  condensed  in  particular  areas  of  that  district? 
— They  are  distributed  generally  throughout  the  district  in  all  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  and  they  are  shown  upon  the  map  by  red  lines. 

4025.  Those  are  the  principal  mains  which  are  under  constant  supply  at  this 
time  ?—  Yes,  they  are. 

4026.  What  the  last  witness  told  the  Committee  I  believe  >ou  confirm,  that 
within  the  company's  district  the  powers  with  regard  to  fire-plugs  were 
exercised  by  the  local  authorities  up  to  the  time  when  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  got  their  Fire  Brigade  Bill  passed? — In  two  instances  only  were  the 
powers  of  local  a^uthorities  exercised  as  regards  the  provision  of  hydrants  for  the 
extinction  of  fire  within  this  district. 

4027.  But  1  mean  that  fire-plugs  were  originally  put  down  at  the  instance  of 
the  local  authorities  until  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  became  the  con- 
troller of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  system  ? — In  those  two  cases  only  were  fire- 
plugs put  down  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authorities  prior  to  the  transfer  of 
the  duties  of  the  local  authorities  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

4028.  There  were,  before  the  transfer,  two  places  which  had  required  the 
placing  down  of  hydrants  ? — ^There  were. 

4029.  Which  were  those  ? — The  parishes  of  Greenwich  and  Woolwich ;  there 
were  a  few  hydrants  put  down  in  both  of  those  parishes  at  the  request  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  local  authorities. 

4030.  Were  they  put  down  in  any  number  r — In  the  parish  of  Woolwich 
there  were  44  fixed,  and  in  the  parish  of  Greenwich  there  were  12. 

4031.  Your  company,  of  course,  have  supplied  fire  plugs  generally  through* 
out  their  district  ? — Yes,  they  have  one  or  more  in  every  street. 

4032.  Have  they  ever  received  any  requisition  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1871  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  fix  plugs  upon  mains  r — 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1871>  yes ;  we  had  not  until  the  passing  of  that 
Act  received  any  requisition  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the 
Act  of  1865,  to  place  plugs  upon  the  mains  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

4033.  What  communication  took  place  between  you  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  at  the  time  the  transfer  took  place? — In  July  1866  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  addressed  a  letter  to  the  company,  with  which  they  enclosed 
a  copy  of  a  Report  made  at  the  time  by  Captain  bhaw,  relative  to  the  inconveni- 
ence then  sustained  in  finding  water  at  fires,  and  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mended for  obviating  such  inconvenience,  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  that  the  course  snggested  by  him,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
constant  high  pressure,  with  the  provision  of  a  sufi^cient  number  of  hydrants 
by  the  water  company,  would  be  the  best  calculated  to  meet  the  object  hot 
view. 

4034.  That  letter,  coming  from  the  oflBcers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  suggests  that  if  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  your  pipes,  hydrants 
would  be  the  proper  means  of  utilising  that  supply? — Yes;  the  letter  which 
was  addressed  to  the  company  is  as  follows :  **  9th  July  1866.  Sir,— By  direction 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  this  Board,  I  beg  to  forward  you,  on  the 
other  side,  for  the  information  of  your  Directors,  a  copy  of  a  Report  which  they 
have  received  from  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  officer  of  the  fire  brigade,  relative 
to  the  inconvenience  at  present  sustained  in  finding  water  at  fires,  and  the 
course  which  he  recommends  for  obviating  such  inconvenience,  and  I  am  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  course  suggested  by  him,  viz., 
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the  establishment  of  a  constant  high-pressure  service  by  the  water  companieg,    Mr.  A.  Dickion. 
would  be  the  best  calculated  to  meet  the  object  in  view,    i  am,  Sir,  your  obedient         jjt     T^ 
servant,  John  Pollard,  Clerk  of  the  Board.    To  Griffith  Thomas,  Esq..  Secretary      ^    *^     ^^' 
of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company."    The  Report  by  Captain  Shaw,  which 
accompanied  it,  will  be  found  at  page  667  of  the  Appendix. 

4035.  That  report  was  forwarded  to  you  in  tliis  letter,  in  which  your  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  inconvenience  had  been  found  in  getting  water  at 
fires  ? — Yes. 

4036.  And  the  purport  of  Captain  Shaw's  letter  was  suggested  to  you  as  a 
means  by  which  you  should  obviate  that  difficulty  ? — Yes,  the  provision  of  ^'con- 
stant service  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hydrants." 

4037.  Did  the  company  make  any  answer  to  that,  and  what  was  the  effect  of 
that  answer  ? — ^This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  in  answer  by  the 
company. 

4038.  Will  you  read  the  principal  points  of  it  ? — The  directors  requested  the 
then  secretary  of  the  company  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  and  to 
enclose  with  it  a  copy  of  the  report  of  their  engineer  to  whom  Captain  Shaw's 
report  had  been  referred,  and  this  extract  was  made  of  the  report  of  the  com* 
pany's  engineer  upon  Captain  Shaw's  report :  "  Constant  service  for  extinguish- 
ing fires  necessarily  implies  the  adoption  of  the  general  constant  supply  contem- 
plated in  the  *  Metropolis  Water  Supply  Act.'  For  this  the  company,  on  their 
part,  are  perfectly  prepared  ;  and  on  the  necessary  requisition  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  their  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
waste  of  water,  such  supply  could  at  once  be  given.  Though  for  the  adoption  of 
constant  service  the  company  have  to  await  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  yet 
great  assistance  could  be  given  in  extinguishing  fires  if  the  mains  of  this  com- 
pany that  are  always  under  pressure  had  a  systematic  use  made  of  them."  Then 
the  letter  goes  on  to  state  the  difference  between  mains  and  services.  The  Com- 
mittee probably  appreciate  that  diflerence  so  I  need  not  read  that  paragraph. 
Then  it  goes  on,  *^  If  hydrants  were  fixed  to  the  mains,  water  at  all  times  could 
be  obtained,  and  Captain  Shaw's  recommendations  at  once,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
carried  out.  The  company  have  now  50  miles  of  mains  under  constant  high 
pressure,  and  though  the  advantages  of  hydrants  thereon  have  been  repeatedly 
urged  on  the  several  parish  boards,  Woolwich  and  Greenwich  are  the  only  towns 
that  have  yet  placed  any  hydrants  on  the  mains  :  Woolwich  to  some  extent,  and 
Greenwich  partially.  These  hydrants  have  been  repeatedly  used  with  great 
effect  in  cases  of  fire." 

4039.  Those  were  the  44  which  you  have  previously  referred  to  in  Woolwich, 
and  12  in  Greenwich  ?— They  were.  Then  it  goes  on  :  "  In  connection  with  the 
company's  works  fire  mains  have  been  laid  down  to  the  victualling  and  dock- 
yards at  Deptford,  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  the  dockyard  at  Woolwich,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Arsenal,  to  the  whole  of  the  military  establishments. 
At  Woolwich  the  pressure  on  these  mains  is  uniformly  sufficient  to  throw  water 
over  the  whole  of  the  buildings  under  protection  without  the  aid  of  fire-engines, 
and  without  a  minute's  loss  of  time.  From  the  same  sources  and  with  the  same 
results  the  company's  mains,  if  provided  with  hydrants,  could  be  made  available 
for  public  use.  As  regards  h}  drants  on  the  services,  they  would  be  useful,  but, 
from  the  smaller*  diameter  of  the  pipes  and  their  connection  with  the  house 
supply,  they  would  not  be  so  effective  as  the  hydrants  on  the  mains  ;  and  until 
constant  supply  becomes  practicable  the  assistance  of  a  turncock  would  be 
necessary.'* 

4040.  I  see  there  is  no  date  to  this  letter.  Can  you  state  the  date  when  the 
answer  was  sent? — 1  have  not  the  date  ;  the  reason  is  simply  this,  that  I  have 
taken  this  copy  of  the  letter  from  Paper  13  as  a  convenient  mode  of  submitting 
it  to  you.  It  appears  in  the  superintending  architect's  report  appended  to  the 
last  year's  evidence.  The  letter  continues  with  regard  to  obtaining  the  services 
of  turncocks.  "  The  directors  wish  me  to  add  that  one  great  cause  of  delay 
experienced  in  their  district  is  the  want  of  system  in  summoning  the  aid  of  the 
company's  servants,  and  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  that  it  is  of  equd  importance  that 
plugs,  hydrants,  and  other  appliances  be  opened,  as  that  there  should  be  a  prompt 
attendance  of  a  fire-engine.  At  present  the  seeking  of  a  turncock  or  other 
qualified  person  to  open  the  plugs  and  hydrants  appears  to  be  left  to  chance,  or 
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Mr.  A.  JKekion.   altogether  neglected.     An  instance  has  occurred  at  Woolwich  where  premises 

were  destroyed  within  a  few  feet  of  a  hydrant  on  one  of  the  company's  mains, 

3*  lay  I  77.  v^iien  water  in  ahundance  could  have  instantaneously  heen  obtained  by  any 
person  with  local  knowledge.  The  directors  admit  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  your  Board  to  give  the  fullest 
effect  to  the  company's  ample  means  of  water  supply,  and  at  all  times  to  furnish 
the  fullest  information  in  their  power  on  any  matters  connected  with  this 
question." 

4041 .  That  was  your  answer  to  this  letter  from  the  Board  enclosing  Captain 
Shaw's  recommendations  ? — Yes. 

4042.  Was  there  any  action  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
consequence  of  your  reply  to  them  ? — No ;  no  action  was  taken  upon  that  letter, 
and  during  the  interval  between  the  transmission  of  this  letter  and  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1871,  the  only  reference  that  was  made  to. this  subject  was  contained 
in  the  complaints  which  were  from  time  to  time  presented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  of  delay  in  the  arrival  of  turncocks  at  fires. 

4043.  There  were  several  such  complaints,  were  there  not? — There  were,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  the  light  of  the  letter  which  I  have  just  read,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  systematic  arrangement  for  calling  the  turncock,  regarded  as 
being  somewhat  unnecessary. 

4044.  Did  you  point  that  out  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  your 
answer  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  pointed  out  to  the  Board  in  a  letter  from  the  company 
upon  the  20th  of  May  1869,  to  this  effect:  "Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  14th 
instant,  in  which  you  request  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the 
Kent  Waterworks  Company  to  the  fact  that  no  turncock  was  in  attendance  at  a 
fire  which  took  place  in  Arthur-street,  Old  Kent-road,  on  the  5th  instant,  has 
been  placed  before  them,  and  they  have  desired  me  to  reply  that  upon  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  they  learn  that  a  fire  did  break  out  in  Arthur-strett  on  the 
5th,  and  that  on  an  alarm  by  a  police  constable  the  owner  of  the  premises  ex- 
tinguished the  fire  with  one  bucket  of  water*  Your  communication  is  the  first 
intimation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  which  has  reached  the  directors  or  any 
of  the  servants  of  the  company.  I  would  remark  that  the  directors  do  not  see 
the  object  of  your  repeatedly  calling  their  attention  to  the  trifling  alarms  of  fire 
where  the  attendance  of  the  company's  servants  is  not  applied  for,  nor  a  supply 
of  water  needed.'* 

4045.  This  Committee  has  had  before  it  in  evidence  several  specific  state- 
ments, I  think,  with  regard  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  ?— In  the 
last  year's  evidence  ]\lr.  Hamlyn,  at  Question  1854,  when  being  asked  by  the 
honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  as  to  the  number  of  occasions  on 
which  there  had  been  unsatisfactory  water  arrangements  in  the  south  during  the 
previous  year,  amongst  the  list  of  cases  handed  in,  cites  two  as  occurring  in  the  Kent 
Company's  district ;  one  on  the  15th  of  February  at  Loam  Pit  Hill,  Lewisham,  in 
which  it  was  stated  there  was  no  water,  and  one  on  the  25th  of  March  at  South- 
street,  Greenwich,  in  which  it  was  also  stated  that  there  was  no  water. 

4046.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  with  regard  to  those  cases  ;  was 
there  a  deficient  supply  of  water? — Inquiries  have  been  instituted,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  fire  at  Loam  Pit  Hill,  Lewisham,  occurred  at  a  small 
house  in  the  high  road  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  was  not  an  im- 
portant fire  or  an  extensive  fire ;  it  was  extinguished  by  the  occupier  and  the 
neighbours,  and  the  services  of  the  fire  brigade  were  not  required.  With  regard 
to  the  provision  of  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire  brigade  for  that  fire,  had  it 
been  needed,  there  is  a  10-inch  main  passing  in  front  of  the  premises,  and  within 
25  yards  of  the  spot  there  is  a  stand-post  used  for  road  watering  purposes,  from 
which  a  supply  could  have  been  instantaneously  obtained,  and  there  is  also  a 
plug  within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  stand-post. 

4047.  Were  all  these  there  at  the  time  of  the  fire  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  the  plug  was  there,  and  the  hydrant  also  was  there  for  the  supply  of  road 
watering. 

4048.  And  that  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  return  stated  there  was 
no  water? — ^Yes  ;  three  engines,  one  from  Lewisham,  one  from  Blackheath,and 
one  from  Greenwich  attended,  but  in  neither  case  were  the  turncocks  summoned, 
though  the  turncocks  were  then  living  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  fire- 
brigade  station. 

4049.  What 
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4049.  What  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  fire  at  South-street  ? — That  was  Mr,  A.  Dickson. 

caused  by  the  ignition  of  some  goods  in  the  window  of  a  baby-linen  shop,  and  ^ ' 

was  put  out  by  the  person   in  charge  before  the  arrival  of  the  brigade.     The  ^     *^  ^  ^'' 
nearest  plug  was  22  yards  distant ;  there  is  a  large  main  also  passing  the  front 

of  these  premises,  and  there  is  a  hydrant  at  about  100  yards  distance  from 
which  an  instantaneous  supply  was  procurable. 

4050.  You  had  no  further  communication  at  that  time,  had  you,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — In  1869,  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the 
letter  I  last  read  was  transmitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  complaints  were  again  addressed  to  the  company  of  the  late 
attendance  of  turncocks  at  several  fires,  and  an  investigation  into  the  facts  was 
made,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  oflScers  of  the  company  thereon  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board, 

4051.  Will  you  state  the  material  points  which  you  submitted  to  the  Board 
as  bearing  upon  this ;  did  you  point  out  the  number  of  miles  of  mains 
that  you  had  under  constant  pressure  ? — ^The  letter  states :  "  Your  Board  having 
directed  the  attention  of  this  company  very  frequently  to  this  subject ;"  that  is, 
the  attendance  of  the  company's  turncocks  at  the  fires ;  "  they  think  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  submit  to  your  Board  some  observations  with  the  view,  if  pos. 
sible,  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  for  a  readier  command  of  water,  and 
some  systematic  co-operation  between  the  several  bodies  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  safety  of  the  metropolis  in  case  of  fires.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  water  com- 
panies to  provide  at  all  times  a  due  supply  of  water  at  sufficient  pressure  for 
extinguishing  fires,  and  I  apprehend  it  rests  with  your  Board  to  provide  appa*- 
ratus  and  other  appliances  for  the  effective  use  of  the  water,  while  the  police 
should  give  general  assistance  and  protection  to  property  endangered." 

4052.  That  was  referring  to  the  last  Act  which,  as  you  assert,  lays  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  the  authority,  an  obligation  to  pay  for  these 
appliances  ? — To  provide  all  these  appliances,  that  is  to  say,  the  fire  Brigade 
Act  of  1865. 

4053.  Did  you  in  that  letter  refer  again  to  the  available  supply  which  you 
had  for  these  purposes?— Yes  ;  the  letter  informed  the  Board  that  ^* The  Kent 
Waterworks  Company  maintain  by  their  machinery  a  constant  pressure  on  all 
their  mains  (about  80  miles),  aided  by  reservoirs  at  various  altitudes  varying 
from  163  feet  to  314  feet  above  Ordnance  datum.  These  mains  thus  charged 
are  available  for  hydrants,  from  which,  if  fixed,  water  at  full  pressure  could  be 
obtained  at  all  hours  day  and  night.  The  street  services  are  connected  with  the 
mains  and  commanded  by  cocks.  Upon  opening  these  cocks,  these  services  can 
at  all  times  be  charged  with  water  at  full  pressure.  At  frequent  intervals  plug- 
pipes  are  placed  on  these  services,  and  are  used  for  cleansing  the  pipes,  sup- 
plying the  inhabitants  with  water  in  times  of  severe  frosts,  and  also  for  the 
supply  of  fire  engines.  With  the  exception  of  Woolwich,  and  partially  in 
Greenwich,  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  several  parishes  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  use  of  these  mains,  or  to  co-operate  with  the  company  in  any  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  though  they  possessed  full 
Parliamentary  powers  for  this  purpose ;  nor  have  any  steps  to  this  end  been 
taken  by  your  Board,  their  successors." 

4054.  Then  you  point  out  also  the  promptitude  with  which  your  turncocks 
have  attended  when  they  have  been  summoned? — This  letter  stated  that  "the 
average  of  the  interval  between  the  summons  and  the  first  flow  of  water  from 
the  fire- plug  at  the  last  50  fires  being  7 i  minutes."  The  letter  continues: 
**The  repeated  communications  from  your  Board  to  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany of  the  late  attendance  of  the  turncocks,  must  therefore  have  reference  to 
the  interval  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  and  the  first  flow  of  water, 
and  the  directors,  with  a  view  to  a  more  speedy  service  of  water,  suggest  a 
co-operation  of  all  concerned  in  this  duty."  Then  the  letter  points  out  that 
"  the  naval  and  military  establishments  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich,  and  the 
principal  factories  in  the  district,  are  systematically  protected  by  this  company, 
and  precisely  the  same  means  are  at  the  service  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the 
Kent  districts." 

4055.  You  pointed  out  in  that  letter,  did  you  not,  that  the  intermittent 
supply  could  be  made  available  for  the  fire  brigade  by  indicating  certain  spots 
where,  bv  turning  the  supply  into  the  service-pipes,  they  would   become  practi- 
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y[T.  A.  Dichiw.   cally  useful  also  for  hydrant  purposes  ? — Yes,  the  letter  states  that,  *^  where  the 

supply  is  intermittent  some  arrangement  should  be  made  that  would  indicate 

3  May  1877.      ^j^^  exact  spot  in  every  street  where  the  use  of  a  key  would  enable  any  oflicei 
of  the  fire  brigade  to  procure  instantaneously  a  full  supply  of  water." 

4056.  Was  there  any  notice  taken  of  that  by  the  Board  ? — There  was  no 
reply  to  that  letter  at  the  time,  and  in  the  following  October  1869,  the  same 
year,  no  arrangement  having  been  made  by  the  Board  for  the  summoning  of  the 
turncocks,  and  two  fires  having  happened  upon  the  28th  of  September  and  the 
6th  of  October,  the  turncocks  having  received  no  summons  in  either  case, 
Mr.  Morris,  the  late  engineer  of  the  company,  addressed  a  letter,  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  calling  his 
attention,  or  the  attention  of  bis  Board,  to  the  instances  of  failure  to  summon 
the  company's  turncocks,  and  stating  that,  as  a  considerable  interval  was,  in 
many  cases,  suflfered  to  elapse  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  and  the 
calling  of  the  turncock,  and  at  times  that  duty  was  altogether  neglected,  the 
directors  of  the  company  requested  to  be  informed  upon  whom  the  duty 
rested. 

4057.  You  did  get  an  answer  to  that  letter,  did  you  not,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  proposed,  in  future, 
that  the  brigade  should  be  instructed  to  call  the  turncocks;  was  not  that  so? — 
Scarcely  so ;  the  letter  that  we  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
informing  us  of  the  arrangement  they  had  made  for  summoning  the  turncocks, 
was  written  upon  the  11th  of  November  1869.  1  will  read  a  copy  of  it, 
because  it  was  forwarded  to  the  company  upon  some  correspondence  which  had 
ensued  between  the  Fire  Brigade  Committe  and  Mr.  Quick,  the  engineer  of  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company,  p 

4058.  It  was  sent  to  your  boanl  of  directors,  was  it  not  ? — It  was  sent  to  the 
company,  but  not  in  answer  to  our  letter  of  the  7th  of  October. 

4059.  It  foUou  ed  upon  your  having  made  that  representation,  and  the  next  com- 
munication ihat  you  received  was  the  coiumunication  which  came  in  that  way? 
— Yes,  the  communication  was  to  this  effect,  that  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee 
had  directed  an  order  to  be  issued  to  the  briga^Je  to  the  following  effect :  "  That 
immediately  on  information  of  a  fire  being  received  at  a  station  a  fireman  or 
other  responsible  person  should  whenever  it  was  possible,  be  at  once  sent  to 
summon  the  turncock." 

4060.  There  was  a  fire  I  believe  at  Rotherhithe  in  November  1869,  which  led 
to  a  further  correspondence  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — ^There  was 
a  fire  at  Messrs.  Campbell's  cooperage  in  Trinity-street,  Rotherhithe,  upon  the 
1st  November  1869,  and  after  that  fire  happened  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  company  on  the  9th  of  December  1869 : 
*'It  has  been  reported  to  the  Board  that  at  the  fire  which  occurred  at  Messrs. 
Campbell's  cooperage  in  Trinity-street,  Rotherhithe,  on  the  1st  of  November 
last,  there  was  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  water,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
suflBcient  number  of  fire-plugs  in  that  locality,  and  the  water  that  could  be 
obtained  was  one  jet  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter  through  240  feet  of  hose,  and 
one  jet  of  an  inch  in  diameter  throuj^h  360  feet  of  hose ;  thus  though  six 
engines  attended  only  two  could  be  got  to  work,  and  I  am  to  suggest  to  your 
directors  the  advisability  of  placing  a  few  more  fire-plugs  in  that  locality. 

4061.  Did  your  company  answer  that  letter? — The  company  answered  that 
letter  on  the  22nd  of  December :  *^  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  ot  the  9th  instant  with 
reference  to  the  fire  which  occurred  at  Messrs.  Campbell's  cooperage  in  Trinity- 
street,  Rotherhithe,  on  the  1st  November  last,  and  in  which  you  state  that  your 
Board  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  directors  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company 
placing  a  few  more  fire-plugs  in  that  locality,  has  been  submitted  to  them,  and  I 
have  been  cic  sired  by  them  to  reply  to  it.  I  would,  in  the  first  instance,  refer  you 
to  my  letter  of  the  20th  July,  in  which  reference  is  made  generally  to  the  subject 
of  the  extinguishment  of  fires  and  the  provision  made  by  this  company  in  r^ard 
thereto,  and  of  which  I  have  not  yet  received  an  acknowledgment.  In  that  letter 
I  referred  to  the  relative  duties  of  the  public  authorities  and  of  the  water  com- 
panies. I  now  again  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  38th  and  following  sec- 
tions of  the  Water  Companies  Act,  1847,  and  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
Act,  1865.*'  Those  are  the  sections  relating  to  the  provision  of  fireplugs. 
"  With  reference  thereto,  and  in  answer  to  your  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  this 
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company  will  have  much  pleasure  upon  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  your  Mr.  A.  Dichofu 
Board  in  placing  any  number  of  hydrants  on  their  main  in  Rotberhithe,  from  ^  May  1877. 
which  a  constant  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained,  independent  of  the  company's 
turncocks,  and  Mr.  Morris,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  has  received  full  in- 
structions to  place  the  same  in  any  position  that  may  be  indicated  by  yoiu* 
Board.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  Griffith  T/iomas*'  The  facts  relating 
to  that  fire  are  these :  Along  the  street  passing  the  premises  on  fire  there  was 
at  that  time  an  8-inch  main  constantly  charged,  and  the  two  plugs  from  which 
the  water  was  obtained  for  this  fire  are  situated  on  the  end  of  the  service  pipes 
branching  oflF  from  that  main  ;  the  lengths  of  those  service  pipes  would  greatly 
exhaust  the  pressure  available  from  the  8-inch  main,  and  that  would  account  for 
the  supply  not  being  so  large  as  the  Board  would  like  to  have  had ;  a  larger 
supply  could  have  been  given  from  the  8-inch  main,  and  their  engines  could 
have  been  used  had  hydrants  been  placed  upon  the  larger  pipe, 

4062.  That  is  to  say,  that  whilst  the  supply  was  deficient^  from  the  causes 
you  have  stated,  there  was  within  a  reasonable  distance  available  water  if 
hydrants  had  been  placed  upon  the  main  to  give  it? — Yes,  a  much  larger 
supply  was  available  near  by,  if  means  bad  been  there  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

4063.  There  was  a  fire,  was  there  not,  in  1872,  at  the  Kamptulican  Works  in 
the  Greenwich-road,  at  which  a  complaint  was  made  as  to  the  time  before  water 
was  available  ?— Yes,  a  complaint  was  made  of  15  minutes'  delay  in  obtaining 
water.  The  company's  turncock  was  not  called,  but  he  saw  the  fire,  and  water 
was  obtained,  according  to  his  report,  in  12  minutes  from  the  time  the  fire 
broke  out.  The  company's  large  main  from  Depiford  to  Woolwich  passes  along 
the  Greenwich-road,  and  in  front  of  these  premises,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  directed  to  the  fact,  that,  in  this  case,  had 
hydrants  been  fixed  on  the  main,  an  instantaneous  supply  could  have  been  had 
without  waiting  for  the  turncock. 

4064.  Setting  aside  the  discrepancies  as  to  time,  you  would  represent  that 
there  also,  if  hydrants  had  been  properly  fixed  to  the  mains  which  did  exist,  an 
instantaneous,  instead  of  a  delayed  supply  could  have  been  obtained  ? — Yes,  an 
instantaneous  supply,  and  a  much  lai^er  supply. 

4065.  There  was  another  fire  in  the  same  year,  was  there  not,  near  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  of  which  complaint  was  made  also? — In  October  1872  a 
fire  occurred  at  a  small  wood  yard  near  the  entrance  to  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market, 
and  a  complaint  was  made  of  the  short  supply  of  water ;  and  the  company  in 
answer  to  the  complaint,  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  coHDpany,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  fire,  who  stated  the  supply  was 
good,  llie  inspector's  statement  was  vouched  for  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  customary  that  these  statements  should  be  signed  by  some 
inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  v^ho  knows  the  facts  relating  to  the  supply  of 
water  at  a  fire.  A  copy  of  that  report  was  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  the  Board  was  reminded  that  an  instantaneous  supply  of  water  was 
procurable  without  the  assistance  of  the  company's  servants  from  the  fire  main 
of  the  adjoining  cattle  market,  of  which  supply  the  fire  brigade  had  availed 
themselves,  and  that  the  supply  of  water  was  continuous  from  various  hydrants 
and  fire  plugs  for  nearly  three  days,  and  that  about  2,000,000  gallons  of  water 
were  drawn  therefrom. 

4066.  That  statement  you  sent  in  answer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works' 
complaint,  with  reference  to  the  want  of  water  ? — Yes ;  I  have  the  letter  here 
in  which  those  facts  are  stated. 

4067.  And  you  represent  that  a  supply  of  this  mi^nitude  was  available  during 
three  days  after  the  fire  in  putting  oni  the  remains  of  it ;  that  the  supply  was 
continuous,  and  was  given  by  hydrants,  and  the  fire-plugs  which  were  fixed  at 
the  time  ? — Yes. 

4068.  That  was  in  October  1872  ;  now  since  that  date,  have  the  company 
had  any  intimation  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  this 
point,  or  any  fresh  complaints  as  to  any  deficient  supply  of  water,  or  the  non- 
attendance  of  turncocks? — I  think  one  communication  was  received  from  the 
Board  in  the  course  of  last  year,  but  until  that  date  no  complaint  had  been 
received  from  the  Board  either  of  late  or  non-attendance  of  the  turncocks,  or 
short  supplies  of  water  at  fires.     I  should  say  that  the  directors  in  the  meantime 
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MnA  J>ici»oii.    had  made  arrangements  for  five  of  the  company's  inspectors  and  turncocks  to 
3  May  1877.      r^'d®  ^^lose  to  the  several  fire-brigade  stations  throughout  the  district. 

4069.  Was  that  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? — ^That  was 
an  arrangement  which  was  made  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  upon  the  subject.  The  directors  thought  that  it  was 
desirable,  as  conducing  to  the  earlier  attendance  of  turncocks  at  fires,  that  some 
one  should  live  as  near  as  possible  to  each  fire-brigade  station,  so  that  when  a 
call  came  he  could  go  with  the  engines  to  the  fire ;  that  is  the  usual  practice 
now,  and  it  is  found  to  work  very  well. 

4070.  1  think  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  companies  have  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  requesting  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  allow  the  turncocks  to  live  at  the  fire-brigade  stations  ? — 
I  believe  a  proposal  to  that  eflFect  was  made  by  one  of  the  water  companies  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

4071*  Which  was  declined  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — I  have 
heard  it  was  declined. 

4072.  Can  you  give  any  instances  in  which  the  turncocks  live  close  to  the 
station,  carrying  out  that  order  of  the  company  ? — At  the  Deptford  station  one 
of  the  inspectors  lives  within  32  yards  of  the  station;  at  Greenwich  an  inspector 
lives  51  yards  from  the  station  ;  at  Blackheath  a  turncock  lives  144  yards  from 
the  station  ;  at  Lewisham  a  turncock  lives  231  yards  from  the  station  ;  that  was 
the  nearest  convenient  house  he  could  find;  at  Woolwich  a  turncock  lives  60 
yards  from  the  fire-brigade  station. 

4073.  That  practically  in  most  cases  brings  the  turncocks  within  the  same 
distance  as  the  men  of  the  brigade  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  lodge  out  ? — 
Doubtless.  I  do  not  know  the  distance  at  which  the  brigade  men  live  from 
their  work. 

4074.  At  all  events,  it  would  require  but  a  very  few  seconds  to  summon  the 
men  when  a  fire  broke  out  ? — Quite  so ;  these  inspectors  and  turncocks  usually 
accompany  the  engines  to  a  fire  ;  it  is  part  of  their  duty  that  they  should  remain 
at  home  between  six  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  five  deputies  are 
selected  to  relieve  them  two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  for  these  special 
duties  the  company  pay  their  men  extra  money  to  the  amount  of  52  L  per 
annum. 

4075.  Therefore  the  company  have  themselves  done  what  they  could  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out  of  the  non-attendance  of 
turncocks,  whilst  they  suggested  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  several 
occasions  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a 
system  which  would  render  the  turncock's  attendance  unnecessary? — The  com- 
pany have  done  everything  which  they  found  to  be  practicable  in  order  to  ensure 
the  prompt  attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  fires. 

4076.  I  think  your  attention  was  called  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  sat  in  1867,  which  dealt  with  the  inquiry  into  the  East 
London  Water  Companies'  Bills,  and  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  before 
that  Committee  by  Captain  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bateman  the  engineer,  as  to  the  plug 
system  for  the  supply  of  water  at  fires  ? — Yes ;  showing  the  desirability  of 
superseding  the  then  existing  plug  system  by  the  provision  of  constant  supply, 
and  hydrants  on  the  pipes  constantly  charged. 

4077.  In  dealing  with  that  they  represented  the  change  as  one  which  would 
be  very  advantageous,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  as  giving  addi- 
tional facilities  also  for  working  the  brigade  ? — Yes,  entirely  so.  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  the  questions  and  answers  which  were  put  to  Mr.  Bateman,  in  6rder 
to  obtain  his  opinion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  which  have 
been  referred  to  previously  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

4078.  We  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  Mr.  Bateman  in  his  evidence,  as  has 
before  been  stated,  pointed  out  that  the  system  of  plugs  which  had  been  adopted 
was  a  system  which  I  think  he  described  as  a  ''  disgraceful  mechanical  inven- 
tion, or  something  to  that  effect  ?— In  his  own  words,  *^a,  disgrace  to  our  pro- 
fession," and  *^  a  disgrace  to  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  age  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  exist. 

4079.  I  think  he  also  stated,  in  1867,  that  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing a  system  of  hydrants  in  London? — Yes;  in  answer  to  Question  2569, 
namely,  *^  And  with  a  system  of  constant  supply,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
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introducing  a  system  like  that  in    London  ? "   he  says :    "  None   whatever ;    Mr.  A.  Dickson. 

I  cannot  understand   the  estimates    which    have  been    made   and    laid   before         ^ ^ 

this   Committee  '* ;    and  then    he   goes   on    to   the    question    of  the   cost   of      ^     *^  *  ^^* 
hydrants. 

4080.  Captain  Shaw  also,  in  his  evidence  before  that  Committee,  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  adopt  a  system  such  as 
has  been  suggested  of  constant  supply,  with  hydrants  affixed  to  it;  in  fact, 
bearing  out  the  report  which  was  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  made  by  him  ? — Yes,  Captain  Sliaw*s  evidence  upon  that  ocension 
was  entirely  in  accord  with  a  report  which  he  had  made  to  the  Board  in  1866, 
and  confirmatory  in  every  respect  of  Mr.  Bareman's  evidence,  in  respect  to  the 
relative  merits  of  plugs  and  hydrants. 

4081.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  dealt  with  this  question,  and  recom- 
mended very  strongly  an  alteration  in  the  system,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord 
with  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Bateman  and  Captain  Shawr— 
Yes.  The  Report. of  the  Committee  of  1867  contained  this  paragraph:  '*With 
regard  to  the  ground  of  complaint  respecting  the  plugs,  it  appears  that  it  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  having  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  most  expensive  mode  of  eftecting  their  object,  and  your 
Committee  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  constant  supply  is  in  force  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  applies  its  energies  to  providing  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form  of  hydrant,  instead  of  a  common  plug,  they  will  be  able,  with 
some  unavoidahle  exceptions,  to  throw  the  water  directly  from  the  company's 
mains,  witfiout  the  intervention  of  an  engine,  in  sutlicient  quantity  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  fires  at  their  first  outbreak/* 

4082.  That  Report  was  founded  on  evidence  which  was  given  as  to  the  state 
of  the  water  supply  of  London  generally  in  that  year  ? — It.  was. 

4083.  And  that  Report  contemplated  evidently,  wherever  mains  were  con- 
stantly charged,  the  application  of  the  system  of  hydrants  efficiently  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  fire  • — I  think  undoubtedly  so.  With  regard  to  this 
evidence  of  Mr.  Batemun,  I  would  beg  leave  to  remark  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  in  his  evidence  to  the  Committee  last  year,  said  that  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Bateman  in  his  evidence  of  the  value  of  wooden  plugs  from  his  point  of 
view,  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  added,  that  if  he  were  the  adviser  of  the  water 
companies  he  should  certainly  advise  them  to  put  down  hydrants,  but  I  think 
it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Bateman*s  advice  was  not  tendered  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  water  companies  in  the  Committee  of  1867,  but  that  his  opinion 
was  elicited  by  the  examination  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

4084.  Quite  so.  At  that  Committee  witnesses  were  examined  by  counsel, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  one  of  the  parties  heard  before  that 
Committee,  and  this  evidence  was  brought  out  bv  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
Metropohtan  Board  of  Works  itstlf  ? — Yes,  apparently  with  the  view  of  indi- 
cating the  improvements  which  were  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Board  of  Works  at  that  time. 

4085.  That  is  borne  out  also  by  the  letter  which  you  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee just  now,  enclosing  Captain  Shaw's  report,  which  was  then  evidently 
the  feeling  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works? — Yes, 

4086.  At  least  that  was  the  impression  it  left  upon  the  companies*  mind? — • 
Yes;  and  that  was  the  impression  it  apparently  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  judging  from  that  paragraph  of  the  Report 
which  they  made. 

4087.  Now  dealing  with  the  next  inquiry,  which  was  a  Select  Committee 
upon  the  Metropolis  Water  Bill  of  1871,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  similar 
evidence  then  gone  into,  was  there  not,  with  regard  to  an  alteration  of  the 
system  of  plugs  inro  a  system  of  hydrants  ?— Yes.  Mr..  Bateman  again  gave 
evidence  ot  a  similar  kmd  to  that  which  he  had  given  in  1867,  perhaps  not  then 
at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  the  evidence  he  wave 
was  also  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  water  engineers  who  were  examined 
before  that  Committee,  indicating  that  if  constant  supply  were  adopted,  hydrants 
must  of  necessity  accompany  the  adoption  of  constant  supply. 

4088.  And  that  constant  supply  was  a  distinct  thing  then,  and  understood  to 
be  a  distinct  thing,  was  it  not^  from  what  has  been  called  before  this  Committee 
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Mr*  A.  Dickson.    "  high-pressure  supply  "  r — The  constant  supply  then  under  the  consideration  of 
Tjf     "«  the  Committee  was  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the 

3«iayiD77.       inhabitants. 

4089.  That  which  was  then  being  inquired  into  by  that  Committee  was  not 
the  question  of  whether  you  could  get  a  greater  pressure  than  the  present  com- 
panies have  the  power  of  giving,  but  whether  instead  of  an  intermittent  supply 
as  was  then,  and  still  is,  in  a  great  part  of  London  the  system  in  operation,  you 
could  not  introduce  a  constant  supply  instead,  and  tlierefore  when  they  recom- 
mended that  hydrants  should  be  placed  upon  the  constant  supply,  wiiat  they 
had  in  their  minds  was  the  [)res3ure  which  then  existed  ? — ^The  |)res8ure  which 
then  existed  for  domestic  purposes. 

4090.  The  Committee  came  to  a  resolution  which  became  the  foundation  of 
an  Act,  did  they  not? — Yes,  to  amend  the  Act  cf  1852  as  regarded  the  intro- 
duction of  constant  supply;  in  the  former  Act  constant  supply  was  to  be 
introduced  upon  the  requisition  of  the  consumers,  and  in  the  Act  of  1871  it 
was  provided  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  have  power  to  call  upon 
the  companies  to  provide  a  constant  supply,  or  that  the  companies  might  on  their 
own  proposal  to  ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  provide  a  constant  supply,  or 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  might,  if  they  pleased,  require  the  companies  to  provide 
a  constant  supply  in  any  part  of  their  districts. 

4091.  And  by  Section  32  the  word  **  hydrant  **  Wris  introduced  into  the  law? 
—  Section  32  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,  was  to  operate  subject 
and  according  to  the  following  provisions :  The  first  sub-section  was,  that  '*  In 
that  section  and  in  this  provision  the  term  'fire-plug*  and  the  term  *  plug ' 
shall  include  hydrant,  and  all  other  apparatus  necessary  or  proper  in  connection 
with  the  company's  pipes  for  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire."  The  second  was, 
"  Where  a  company  give  a  constant  supply  in  any  part  of  their  water  limits, 
ihey  may,  if  they  think  fit,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works";  and  the  third,  that  "If  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  do  not, 
within  two  months  after  receipt  of  any  such  notice,  specify,  as  regards  that  part 
of  the  company's  water  limits,  what  plugs  for  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  at 
what  places,  of  what  dimensions,  and  in  what  form  ihey  require  the  company 
to  provide ;  then,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  company 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  provide  in  and  for  that  part  of  their  water  limits  such 
plugs  for  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  at  such  places,  of  such  dimensions,  and 
in  such  form  as  to  the  company  seem  necessary  or  propt  r."  Then  Sub-section  6 
says,  *"  The  providing  of  plu^s  by  a  company  under  this  provision  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  cost,  charges,  and 
expenses  of  the  company  in  or  about  the  providing  of  the  same  shall  be  paid  to 
the  company  by  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  demand,  out  of  their 
general  rate,  and  in  default  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  with  costs  by  the 
company  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of  any  ordinary 
simple  contract  debt  of  the  like  amount." 

4092.  That  is  what  the  companies  look  to  as  the  law  at  present  regulating  the 
•                  placing  of  hydrants  upon  their  system  of  pipes  ?  — Regulating  the  provision  of 

hydrants  upon  all  mains  in  a  district  under  constant  supply.  That  would  not 
include  perhaps  all  pipes  under  constant  supply,  because  there  may  be  many 
pipes  under  constant  supply  not  situate  in  a  district  according  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Act  in  which  constant  supply  is  given. 

4093.  I  understand  the  Act  clearly  to  imply  this  :  that  where  a  company  has 
given  notice  of  placing  a  given  area  which  ihey  specify  entirely  under  constant 
supply,  then  these  sections  come  into  operation  ;  that  if  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  do  not  themselves  specify  where  they  wish  the  hydrants  to  be  placed, 
then  the  company  can  place  the  hydrants,  and  can  charge  the  expense  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  recovering  that  expense  from  them  r — ^Yes,  in 
default  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  prescribing  hydrants  for  any  district 
under  constant  supply  the  companies  may  provide  in  that  district  what  hydrants 
they  think  necessary  in  their  own  judgment. 

4094.  And  the  expense,  by  the  6th  sub-section,  is  chargeable  upon  the  Metro- 
politan Board  itself? — It  is. 

4095.  Now,  after  this  new  regulation  was  made  under  the  Act  of  1871,  had 
you  any  requisition  for  constant  supply  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? 
— No,  the  company  have  never  received  any  requisition  from  the  MetropoUtan 
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Board  of  Works  to  place  any  part  of  their  district  under  constant  supply,  but    Mr.  A.  Dickson. 

soon  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  in  1871  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertaia  

some  reliable  facts  relating  to  the  introduction  of  constant  supply  in  the  metro-       3  May  1877. 
polls,  and  with  that  view  the  company  determined  upon  changing  a  portion  of 
their   district  from   the    intermittent  to  the  constant  supply,  and  gave  notice 
accordingly  of  their  intention  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

4096.  in  what  district  was  that  ? — ^The  portion  coloured  purple  of  the  parish 
of  Rotherhithe,  and  including  also  a  small  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford  (explaining  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  the  Plan). 

4097.  The  first  process  you  had  to  go  through  was,  I  suppose,  altering  the 
house  fittings  in  the  district: — Yes,  notices  were  served  on  the  owners  and 
occupiers  requiring  them  to  provide  the  prescribed  fittings,  and  as  soon  as  the 
alterations  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  notices,  constant  supply  was 
given. 

4098.  As  soon  as  the  constant  supply  was  given,  did  you  apply  under  those 
sections  of  the  Act  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  hydrants? 
— The  company  then  applied  to  the  Metro|)olitan  Board  of  Works  and  asked  for 
instructions  for  fixing  hydrants  upon  the  mains. 

4099.  The  Act  specifies,  I  think,  two  months  as  the  tiiKe  in  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  required  to  give  an  answer  ? — Yes. 

4100.  Did  they  give  an  answer  in  time  ?— Before  the  expiry  of  the  period  of 
two  months  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  applied  to  the  company  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  notice  whicli  we  had  given  them  of  the  provision  of  constant 
supply  in  the  district. 

4101.  That  was  in  the  letter  of  the  28th  of  October  1873  ?— It  was. 

4102.  Your  notice  having  been  served  upon  them  in  September  of  that  year  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  letter  was  from  Mr.  Wyke  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  dated  the  28th  October  1873.  I  should  say  that  Mr.  iSmith 
called  upon  me  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  I  desired  him  to  make  the  appli- 
cation in  writing,  that  I  might  put  it  before  the  board  of  directors.  The  letter 
is  as  follows:  '*  Dear  Sir, — I  will  put  into  writing  what  I  orally  stated,  namely, 
that  it  appears  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  it  may  be  advantageous 
if  your  company  would  be  good  enough  to  withdraw  the  notice  you  have  given 
to  the  Board,  under  the  ^Metropolis  Water  Supply  Act,  1871/  The  notice, 
you  will  remember,  bears  date  the  17th  September  last  The  Board  feels  that 
as  regards  your  company,  as  well  as  others,  there  may  be  matters  which  will 
require  time  to  investigate  and  decide  on,  and  that  to  take  time  reasonably  may 
rather  forward  than  delay  any  step?.  I  therefore  (as  you  suggest)  formally  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  ask  that  the  company  will  please  to  withdraw  the  notice 
as  above,  and  of  course  this  is  to  be  without  prejudice  to  the  company  giving 
any  renewed  notice  as  occasion  might  require.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
W.  JVyhe  Smith:' 

4103.  Was  that  letter  which  was  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  written  with  or  without  communication  to  the  company  ;  did  the  Board 
consult  the  company  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  time  before  they 
wrote  that  formal  letter  ? — No,  that  was  the  first  application  for  an  extension  <rf 
time. 

4104.  That  was  their  first  answer  to  your  notice  of  the  17th  of  September? — 
Yes. 

4105.  Did  the  company  agree  to  that  leiter?— The  company  replied  by  a 
letter  dated  the  llih  of  November  1873,  that  they  were  unable  to  withdraw 
this  notice. 

4106.  That  threw  it  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  complete,  or 
it  brought  into  existence  the  power  of  the  company  to  do  it  themselves  ? — Yes,  if 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  not  prescribed  within  the  two  months 
what  hydrants  they  desired  tlie  company  to  erect  in  the  district,  then  the 
company  could  have  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  the  hydrants  if  they  thought 
necessary. 

4107.  Upon  that  refusal  did  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  proceed  to 
indicate  where  they  thought  hydrants  should  be  placed  ? — Yes,  the  Board  then 
forwarded  a  requisition  to  the  company  directing  the  fitting  of  30  saddle  pieces 
upon  the  mains,  and  the  erection  of  eight  hydrants  of  different  kinds  upon 
those  saddle  pieces. 

0.88.  p  p  2  4108.  I  think 
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Mr.  A,  Dickion. 

4108.  I   think   it   is   stated   in   the    evidence   that  those  eight  hydrants  of 

3  May  1877.      diflferent  kinds  were  for  the  purpose  of  experiments? — I  apprehend  so. 

4109.  Was  that  work  carried  out  at  once  by  the  companies? — Yes,  the  work 
was  executed,  and  application  was  made  to  the  Board  for  instructions  to  erect 
hydrants  upon  the  remaining  saddle  pieces  which  were  not  occupied. 

4110.  And  were  orders  given  with  regard  to  those  remaining  ones  ? — Orders 
were  ultimately  given. 

41 11.  We  have  heard  that  those  hydrants  were  put  down  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  and  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  certain  experiments  took 
place? — Yes,  they  did. 

4112.  Were  the  company  represented  at  those  experiments  ? — On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  erection  of  those  eight  hydrants,  a  deputation  from  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  with  Captain  Shaw,  came  down  to  the  district,  and  wit- 
nessed the  results  which  were  obtainable  from  the  hydrants  whicj)  had  been  put 
up.  I  was  present  upon  that  occasion  with  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and 
saw  the  experiments  which  were  then  made.  The  hydrants  each  threw  a  jet  of 
water  which  could  have  been  used  upon  the  adjoining  buildings  with  effect, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  fire  engine. 

4113.  Were  those  experiments  kept  up  any  time  so  as  to  test  the  pressure, 
whether  it  was  a  continuous  pressure  ? — The  experiments  were  continued  so  long 
as  the  members  of  the  Board  desired  them  to  .be  continued ;  they  were  not 
maintained  for  any  very  great  length  of  time— a  few  moments'  experiments  at  each 
hydrant. 

4114.  However,  you  imagine  it  was  sufficient  to  SfCtisfy  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  had  witnessed  the  ex})eriments  r — Perfectly 
so.  Captiiin  Shaw  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  pressure  which  he  saw  on  the 
gauge  was  a  good  pressure,  and  a  sufficient  pressure  for  their  purposes. 

4115.  And  «s  the  result  of  those  experiments  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  your  requisition  for  instructions  with  reference  to  completing  the 
remaining  saddle  pieces  by  fixing  hydrants  upon  them,  gave  instructions  for  that 
purpo-e  ? — Yes,  they  ordered  the  erection  of  19  of  the  2^-inch  ball  hydrants. 

4116.  Are  those  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  hydrants? — Yes,  they  are 
Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  ball  hydrants.  One  of  them  has  been  brought  into 
the  room.  The  ball  hydrants  erected  upon  the  Kent  Company's  district  are 
a  little  different  from  those  which  are  erected  at  Manchester  in  this  respect.  At 
Manchester  I  think  the  orifice  for  the  delivery  of  the  water  is  2  inches,  and  those 
we  have  erected  have  an  orifice  of  2  J  inches. 

41 17.  Do  you  mean  that  these  ball  hydrants  were  the  same  as  those  vvhich  you 
saw  exhibited  by  the  last  witness,  in  which  one  standpost  can  be  used  for  any 
number  of  boxes  ? — Yes,  the  hydrants  of  that  kind  where  one  stand-post  will 
apply  to  a  great  number.  {The  Witness  produced  a  sample  hydrant^  and 
described  the  action  of  the  valve.) 

4118.  In  fixing  those,  were  they  fixed  with  the  standposts  attached  to  each 
one  of  those  hydrants,  or  were  the  boxes  fixed  and  the  standposts  supplied  as 
required  by  the  Board  r — The  standposts  were  supplied  separately  ;  the  hydrants 
were  fixed  in  the  boxes,  and  eight  standposts  were  supplied. 

4119.  Can  you  give  the  cost  of  putting  this  district  under  this  system?— The 
company's  expenses  in  the  matter  amounted  to  202  /.  \9s.  Ad. 

4 1 20.  What  average  would  that  give  per  hydrant  ? — An  average  of  6  /.  lbs.  Ad. 
That  sum  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  hydrant  which  was  furnished  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  is  known  as  Captain  Shaw's  hydrant  ;  the 
cost  of  that  valve  was  12/. 

4121*  That  refers  to  one  of  those  which  were  put  down  for  the  experiment  r 
— Yes  ;  tlie  cost  of  these  experiujental  hydrants  is  included  in  the  202  /.  19^.  4rf , 
with  the  exception  of  the  12  /.  and  Jl-*  being  the  cost  of  two  hydrants  which  were 
placed  there  by  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  the  request  of 
Messrs.  Stone. 

4122.  Can  you  give  tlie  Committee  the  various  prices  of  the  hydrants  respec- 
tively ?— With  regard  to  the  experimental  hydrants,  No.  1,  known  as  Captain 
Shaw's  hydrant,  the  expense  attending  tliat  hydrant  amounts  to  18  /.  13  s. ;  No.  2, 
vvhich  is  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  frost-valve,  the  expenses  were  8  /.  3  ^. ; 
No.  3,  the  2 -inch  ball  hydrant,  the  expenses  were  A  I.  \bs.\  N.o.  4,  Stone's 
horizontal  j^luce-valve,  the  expenses  were  7/.  19  s. ;  No.  5,  Stone's  2J-inch  screw- 
down 
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down  hydrant,  the  expenses  6/.   I5s.6d.;  No.  6,  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'     Mr.  A. Dichon^ 
loose  valve,  7/.  9^.;  No.  7,   Messrs.  Guest  and  Ohrimes'  2i-incli   1)h11  hydrant,       3  May  1877. 
4  I.  15  s.  6  d.;  No.  8,  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  2^-inch  screw-down  hydrant, 
6L2s.  6d.;  No.  9,  Messrs.    Guest  and  Chrimt s'  2^  ball  hydrant,  costing  to 
erect  2L  19  s.  9d. 

4123.  Which  was  the  one  that  was  adopted  after  those  experiments  were 
made  of  different  kinds  of  hydrants? — Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  2i-inch  ball 
hydrant,  at  a  cost  of  4/.  16  5.;  No.  10,  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes*  sluice 
hydrant,  8/.  13  ^,  10  d. ;  No.  11,  Lambert's  diaphraum,  costing  5/.  8  jr. 

4124.  By  the  original  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  whilst  they 
ordered  30  saddle-pieces  they  only  ordered  eight  hydrants,   but  they  subse 
quently  ordered   more  ? — Subsequently  they  gave  an  order  for  the  erection  of 
Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  2j-inch  bull  hydrants. 

4125.  You  have  given  the  Commitiee  11  different  hydrants,  so  that  originally 
the  Board  sanctioned  experiments  being  made  with  more  than  you  have  at 
present  stated  ? — Quite  so;  1  have  stated  that  the  Board  gave  permission  for 
two  extra,  and  the  total  number  put  on  was  1 1 . 

4126.  ^\t.  Stewart  Hardy.]  There  are  now  11  different  hydrants  within  a 
short  distance  of  one  another  :  how  can  the  fire  brigade  use  them  ? — They  can 
aU  be  used  with  equal  ease,  because  the  fire  brigade  have  the  appliances  for 
opening  them. 

4127.  Does  one  appliance  open  them  all? — No;  the  standpost  opens  the 
ball  hydrant  and  the  keys  open  the  valves  of  the  other  hydrants ;  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  different  hydrants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
kinds  kinds  have  been  used  at  one  fire  since  they  were  erected. 

4128.  Chairman.']  The  Metropolitan  Board  having  sanctioned  the  placing  of 
this  Guest  and  Chrimes'  ball  hydrant  on  the  remaining  19  saddle-pieces, 
can  you  give  the  Committee  the  amount  it  would  have  cost  your  company  to 
have  put  down  the  whole  30  of  that  description  ? — If  we  may  take  the  expenses 
of  erecting  the  2i-inch  ball  hydrant  at  4/.  15  5.,  as  being  indicative  of  the  con- 
ditions which  would  have  prevailed  throughout  the  district,  then  it  would  have 
been  142  /.  10  L,  or  a  little  over. 

4129.  What  1  understood  you  to  say  when  you  were  giving  us  the  figures 
was  that  the  cost  of  those  30  hydrants  amounted  to  202/.  19  5.  4  rf.,  plus  the 
amount  of  extra  work  which  you  have  described,  that  is  to  say,  19  /.  odd  ?— 
Yes. 

4130.  That  was  for  30  hydrants,  of  which  10  were  of  a  different  description? 
-Yes. 

4131.  What  reduction  would  be  made  if  those  10  had  been  of  the  same 
pattern  as  the  ones  which  were  subsequently  put  down  ? — I  have  not  those 
figures  before  me. 

4132.  But  still  6 /.  lbs.  4  r/.,  which  is  the  average,  would  not  have  been 
reached;  it  would  have  been  a  smaller  average  per  hydrant  r — Certainly,  if  they 
had  all  been  ball  hydrants  in  the  first  instance ;  the  Committee  will  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  these  ball  hydrants  from  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  company  in  another  district  which  was  put  under  constant  supply. 

4133.  At  ail  events,  the  Metropolitan  Board,  from  experiments  made, 
have  selected  this  hydrant  which  costs  upon  the  average  at  that  particular  part 
of  the  town  less  than  6/.  15^.  per  hydrant  r  — They  selected  the  hydrant 
which  cost,  as  I  stated,  4  /.  15  ^.  in  two  cases,  and  in  one  case  cost  less,  namely, 
21.  19  s.  9d. 

4134.  1  wish  only  to  illustrate  what  the  Metropolitan  Board  did  when  they 
were  compelled  to  put  down  hydrants  in  a  given  district  of  the  town  ? — Quite  so. 
I  think  the  cost  of  these  ball  hydrants  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  evidence. 
In  comparing  the  diflFerence  in  price  between  London  and  Manchester  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  Manchester  many  of  those  hydrants  were  put  down  at 
21.  15«.,  and  that  in  this  district  the  hydrants  cost  4/.  15^.;  the  hydrants 
which  1  have  just  referred  to  as  costing  2  /.  19  s.  9  «/.,  which  comes  very  close 
to  the  Manchester  figures,  was  placed  in  the  roadway  at  the  end  oF  one  of  the 
pipes,  and  did  not  require  the  saddle-pieces,  which  makes  a  great  diflference  in 
the  cost. 

4135.  If  you  could  adopt  as  suggested  by  the  last  witness  a  system  under 
0.88.  P  P  3  which 
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•       A_^w«.    Yrhich  the  hydrants  would  be  fixed  on  mains  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  as 
3  May  1877.      they  do  at  Manchester,  the  cost  which  we  have  been  talking  about   would  be 
reduced,  would  it  not? — It.  would  be  reduced   no  doubt,  but  it  is  a   question 
whether  it  would  be  advi^jable. 

4136.  But  at  all  events  the  cost  might  be  reduced  in  places  in  which  there 
would  be  an  advantiige  in  doir.g  it,  by  fixing  the  ball  hydrant  upon  the  mains  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  instead  of  going  to  the  further  expense  of  carrying  the 
connecting  pipes  from  the  main  to  where  you  placed  your  hydrant,  close  by  the 
footway? — It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  The  diflference  in  the  cost 
of  these  two  has  resulti^d,  as  1  have  explained  from  the  first,  thai  in  one  case  the 
hydrant  was  put  upon  the  main»  which  required  a  saddle-piece,  whereas  in  the 
othc  r  case  it  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  where  the  saddle-piece  was  not 
required.     Many  of  these  hydrants,  I  should  say,  vvere  fixed  in  the  roads. 

4137.  Then  whilst  these  negociations  were  going  on,  did  the  company  proceed 
in  the  way  oF  extending  their  constant  supply  to  other  districts  beyond  these  ?— 
Yes,  notice  was  given  of  the  company's  intention  to  provide  a  constant  supply  in 
the  Plumstead  portion  of  their  district. 

4138.  Did  you  issue  notices  first  to  the  district?— The  usual  notices  were 
issued  and  the  alterations  vvere  effected  ;  and  upon  the  constant  supply  being 
given,  notice  was  ^iven  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

4139.  On  what  date  was  that  notice  given? — On  the  8th  of  September 
1874. 

4140.  Did  the  Metropolitai^  Board  then  give  instructions  with  regard  to 
aflBxing  of  hydrants  within  the  two  months? — They  did  not  specify  within  the 
two  months  prescribed  in  the  Act  what  hydrants  were  to  be  erected,  and  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  absence  of  these  instructions,  and  the  same  day 
on  wliich  the  company's  letter  was  forwarded  a  reply  was  received  from  the 
Board  through  their  solicitor,  stilting  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  engineer  and  Captain  Shaw,  and  that  on  the  Board  receiving 
their  report  they  would  no  doubt  communicate  with  the  Kent  \V'ater\vorks 
Company 

4141.  You  got  that  reply  practically  asking  for  a  delay  beyond  the  two 
months  ;  was  anything  done  upon  that  ? — No  ;  the  subject  was  then  allowed  to 
stand  over  for  more  than  12  months,  and  no  con)munication  having  been  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  the  company,  a  letter  was  sent  on  the  1st  of 
December  1875,  asking  if  the  Metropohtan  Board  were  not  prepared  to  specify 
what  hydrants  they  reqnired  to  be  placed  upon  the  mains  in  the  district. 

4142.  In  that  letter  you  pointed  out  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  a  constant 
supply  was  then  being  given  ?  — I  will  read  that  letter  if  you  will  allow  me :  '*  I  am 
directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  com- 
pany's notice  of  the  8th  day  of  September  1874,  that  a  constant  supply  of  water 
was  then  being  given  in  the  district  in  Plumstead,  described  in  the  company's 
notice  to  your^  Board  of  the  28th  October  1873.  On  the  24th  November  1874, 
I  drew  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the  fact  that  no  instructions  had  been 
received  by  the  company  with  regard  to  the  affixing  of  hydrants  upon  the  mains 
in  such  district,  in  accordance  with  Section  32  of  the  Metropolis  VV^ater  Act, 
1871.  and  upon  the  following  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Wyke  Smith, 
the  solicitor  of  your  Board,  stating  that  'with  reference  to  your  company's 
notice,  that  a  constant  supf>ly  of  water  is  now  given  in  the  district  of  Plumstead, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  engineer  and  Captain  Shaw, 
and  on  the  Board  having  their  report  they  will  no  doubt  communicate  with  the 
West  Kent  Waterworks  Company.'  As  no  communication  has  been  made  to  the 
company  upon  the  subject  during  the  12  months  which  have  since  expired,  my 
directors  instruct  me  to  ask  if  the  Metropolitan  B(>ard  of  Works  are  now  pre- 
pared to  specify,  as  regards  that  part  of  the  company's  water  limits,  what  plugs 
for  the  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire,  at  what  places,  of  what  dimensions,  and 
in  what  form  they  require  the  company  to  provide.  In  accordance  with  the 
section  of  the  Act  before  mentioned,  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  notice  that  the 
company  give  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  four  otiier  parts  of  their  water  lioufis, 
and  am  also  to  ask  for  the  instructions  of  your  Board  for  fixing  hydrants  upon 
the  mains  in  the  additional  districts  therein  referred  to." 

4143.  Was  an  answer  sent  to  that  letter  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  .^ — Oa 
the  14th  December  1875  this  letter  vras  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
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of  Works:  **  Diar  Sir,— I  have  laid  before  the  Boai*d  your  letter  of  the  1st    Sir.  A.  Dkkion. 
instant,  in  which  you  call  attention  to  the  notice   by  the  Kent  Waterworks  '      1 

Company  of  the  8tb  Decenaber  1874,  and  inquire  whether  the  Board  are  now  ^  *^  ^ 
prepared  to  specify  what  plugs  they  nquire  the  company  to  provide,  and  with 
which  you  also  transjuit  a  notice  that  the  company  are  giving  a  constant  supply 
in  four  other  parts  of  their  water  limits.  la  reply,  I  am  directed  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  company,  that  the  whole  question  of  providing 
hydrants  in  the  metropolis  is  now  under  consideration  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board,  who  ari^  inquiring  fully  into  the  subject,  and  have  visited  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  arrangements  existing  in  those 
places  for  extinguishinjr  fires  by  means  of  hydrants.  Tiie  report  of  the  com- 
mittee will  shortly  be  considered  by  the  Board,  and  upon  a  decision  beinj; 
arrived  at  they  will,  no  doubt,  direct  that  a  definite  reply  shall  be  sent  to  your 
letter.  Under  these  circumstances  the  company  will  probably  think  it  expe- 
dient that  the  matter,  both  as  regards  the  notice  of  the  8th  September  1874 
and  the  one  which  you  now  transmit,  should  be  postponed  until  the  report  above 
referred  to  shall  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  and  the  committee  have 
directed  me  to  addiess  tl»is  communication  to  you  with  that  view." 

4144.  That  was  an  application  for  a  further  postponement,  they  already 
having  had  14  months  or  more  since  your  first  intimation  of  the  district  being 
under  constant  supply  ?  —Quite  so. 

4145.  Did  the  company  take  that  letter  into  consideration,  and  what  answer 
did  ihey  make  to  it  ?--The  company  fully  considered  the  matter,  and  upon  the 
15th  of  January  18/6,  by  order  of  the  directors,  I  addressed  the  following  reply 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works:  ^*The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West- 
Kent  Waterworks  Company  have  had  under  ct)nsideration  yotir  letter 
addressed  to  me  of  the  14ti)  ultimo,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  1st 
ultimo,  with  reference  to  the  providing  of  plugs  for  the  supply  of 
water  in  case  of  fire  in  the  additional  district  placed  by  them  under 
constant  supply,  and  specified  in  the  company's  notice  to  the  Board  of  the 
8th  September  1874,  and  in  which  letter  you  suggest  a  postponement  of  the 
matter  until  after  the  report  of  a  committee  of  your  Board  upon  the  whole 
question  of  providing  hydrants  in  the  metropolis  shall  have  been  ctmsidered  by 
your  Board,  and  a  decision  arrived  at.  In  reply,  I  am  desired  by  the  directors 
to  remind  you  that  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  which  cast  the  duty  of  providing 
hydrants  upon  your  Board,  was  passed  so  long  since  as  1871  ;  that  this  company 
on  the  17ch  September  1873,  gave  notice  of  having  placed  a  part  of  their  limits, 
comprising  portions  of  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford,  under  constant  supply ;  that  in 
August  1874  your  Board,  after  certain  experiments,  under  the  advice  of  Sir 
Joseph  Qazalgette  and  Captain  Shaw,  caused  approved  hydrants  to  be  fixed  on 
the  mains  in  that  part  of  their  limits  ;  that  the  company  afterwards  placed  other 
parts  of  their  limits  comprising  Plumstead  under  constant  supply,  and  gave  to 
your  Board  the  notice  thereof  (the  8th  September  1874)  before  referred  to. 
rlow,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  particularly  that  more  than  15  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  8th  September  1874,  and  that  hydrants  have  not  yet  been  fixed 
to  the  mains  in  the  districts  described  in  the  notice  of  that  date,  and  the  great 
importance  to  the  public  of  the  exisience  of  means  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire, 
the  Directors  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  regret  that  they  cannot  concur  with  your 
Board  in  the  expediency  of  postf>oning  the  matter  for  so  uncertain  a  period  as 
that  indicated  in  your  letter ;  and  1  am  therefore  desired  by  them  to  say  that  they 
intend  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Act,  and  with  all  con- 
venient dispatch  to  provide  in  accordance  therewith  upon  the  mains  in  that  pert  of 
their  limits  comprised  in  the  notice  of  8th  September  1874,  such  plugs  or  hydrants 
for  the  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire  as  to  the  company  shall  seem  necessary,  and 
that  they  will  require  your  Board  to  pay  the  costs,  charges,  aiwi  expenses  thereof. 
The  directors  have  caused  a  plan  of  the  mains  in  such  district  to  be  prepared, 
with  the  places  at  which  they  propose  to  fix  the  hydrants  shown  thureon,  of 
which  I  transmit  you  a  copy,  and  they  will  give  due  consideration  to  any  sug- 
gestions your  Board  may  make  in  relation  thereto ;  and  I  may  add  that  they 
purpose  causing  the  same  description  of  hydrants  to  be  fixed  as  that  which 
was  adopted  by  your  Board  in  the  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford  districts.** 

4146.  There  they  had  a  distinct  intimation  on  the  part  of  your  company  that 
they  proposed  to  enforce  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1871,  having  themselves  com  - 
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Mr.  A.  Dickson,    pleted  the  obligations  thrown  upon  them  under  the  Act,  and  having  called  upon 

~       ~        the  Metropolitan  Board  to  complete,  and  failing  their  having  so  completed, 

3     V  1  77.      carrying  out  the  6th  sub-section  of  the  32nd  section  of  that  Act,  which  allows 

them  to  do  it  themselves^  and  throws  the  cost  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — 

Yes.  carrying  out  the  sub-sections  of  the  32nd  clause. 

4147.  Now  that  issue  having  been  so  distinctly  raised,  what  answer  did  you 
get  upon  that  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — ^The  company  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Board,  dated  the  26th  January  1876. 
**  Dear  Sir, — ^The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  considered  your  letter  of 
the  15th  instant,  and  are  quite  unpr<  pared  to  assent  to  the  view  taken  by  the 
Kent  Waterworks  Company,  that  they  can  without  reference  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  absence  of  the  assent  of  the  Board  provide  (as  proposed 
by  the  company)  upon  the  mains  in  that  part  of  the  company's  limits  in  the 

,  letter  referred  lo,  such  plugs  or  hydrants  for  the  supply  of  water  in  case  of  fire 

as  to  the  company  shall  seem  necessary,  and  that  they  will  require  the  Board 
to  pay  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  thereof.  The  Board,  after  much 
examination  and  reflection,  are  satisfied  that  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances the  providing  of  the  plugs  or  hydrants  as  proposed  will  not  be  desirable, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  theui  in  that  locality,  and  that  they  would  not  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Board  or  the  public,  nor  would  the  expense  attending  them 
be  profitably  incurred.  The  Board  therefore  hope  that  the  company  will  not 
proceed  further  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  directed  to  intimaie  ro  you  that  if  the 
company  should  take  such  steps  as  are  indicated  by  your  letter  of  the  15th 
instant,  the  Board  will  be  compelled  to  treat  them  as  unduly  taken,  and  with- 
out legal  sanction,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  receive  this  as  a  distinct  but 
courteous  protest  against  the  measures  which  the  company  have  in  their  letter 
alluded  to.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  E.  Wakefield,  Clerk  of  the 
Board." 

4148.  That  letter  is  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  set 
aside  the  Act  of  1871,  as  you  interpret  it  ? — Quite  so. 

4149.  And  thus  as  regards  the  intention  of  both  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  which  the  Act  was  founded,  and  those  who  put  the  clause 
in  that  Act,  they  deny  that  it  has  become  a  legislative  enactment  bind- 
ing upon  them  ?— That  letter  I  apprehend  practically  denies  the  power  of 
the  company  to  put  up  hydrants  in  the  district  under  constant  supply,  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  prescribe  any  for 
that  district. 

4150.  Notwithstanding  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  acting  under  advice,  deemed  that  Act  inoperative,  and  determined 
that  the  sanction  of  the  Board  must  still  be  obtained  before  the  companies  can 
carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Act  ? — ^That  appeared  to  be  their  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  their  saying  that  if  the  steps  announced  by  the  company  were  taken 
the  Board  would  have  to  regard  them  as  being  unduly  taken  and  without  legal 
sanation. 

4151.  They,  under  advice,  have  set  aside  the  construction  which  has  hitherto 
been  put  upon  the  Act  of  1871,  and  which  the  Board  themselves  admitted  to  be 
the  proper  construction,  when  they  allowed  your  first  notice  with  regard  to 
Rotherliithe  to  be  operative,  and  when  they,  within  a  given  time,  agreed  to  do 
what  you  requested,  namely,  to  specify  the  places  for  certain  hydrants  to  be  put 
down?— Yes,  up  to  this  point. 

4 152.  What  did  your  company  do  in  consequence  of  that  letter? — ^The  com- 
pany proceeded  in  accordance  with  their  announced  intention  to  erect  hydrants 
in  the  district,  under  constant  supply,  in  Plumstead,  at  the  places  shown  upon 
the  plan  which  accompanied  their  letter* 

4153.  They  proposed  exactly  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  they  submitted  to 
the  Metropolitau  Board  as  the  plan  which  they  should  adopt,  in  case  the  Me- 
tropolitan Hoard  did  not  themselves  give  instructions  for  the  work  f  —Yes ;  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  accompanied  the 
letter. 

4154.  Have  any  number  of  hydrants  been  fixed  in  consequence  of  that 
intimation  ? — Sixty  hydrants  have  been  fixed  in  consequence  of  that  inti- 
mation. 

4155.  Are  those  completed? — Yes,  the  work  is  completed,  and  a  letter  was 
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sent  from  the   company   informiug   the   Metropolitan  Board    that   the    work    Mr.  A.  Du^san. 

had  been  completed,  and  enclosing  a   bill  of  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  j 

of  the  company  in  and  about  providing  the  hydrants,  and  the  Metropolitan       ^     *^  ^  ^' 
Board  have  paid  the  company's  costs  of  providing  those  hydrants. 

4156.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  your  company,  having 
carried  out  the  plan  which  they  had  submitted,  and  on  which  the  letter  was 
written  to  the  Board,  received  on  application  for  the  costs  of  putting  down  those 
hydrants,  those  costs  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  ? — The  company  have  received 
payment  of  their  costs  from  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

4157.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  In  full? — Yes. 

4158.  Chairman.]  That  payment  is  a  distinct  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  that  the  letter  of  the  26th  of  January  1876,  was  written  under  a  false 
impression  of  the  law? — I  regard  the  payment  of  those  costs  as  being  tanta- 
mount to  a  witi^drawal  of  the  protest  which  was  made  in  the  letter  to  the 
company. 

4159-  Those  60  hydrants,  and  what  you  have  been  now  describing,  refer  to 
the  Plumstead  district,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4160.  I  understand  your  letter  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  which  you  have 
quoted  here,  to  imply  that  there  were  other  districts  which  you  were  going  to 
bring  under  constant  supply  subsequently  to  the  Plumstead  district,  and  for 
which  you  had  given  constant-supply  notices  ? — Yes ;  other  portions  of  the 
parish  of  Plumstead. 

4161.  The  plan  with  regard  to  the  hydranting  of  those  districts  has  not  been 
settled  yet,  I  believe  ?— No,  the  company  has  not  taken  any  further  steps  pending 
the  investigation  of  this  Committee. 

4162.  You  have  issued  your  notices  with  regard  to  bringing  these  districts 
under  constant  supply,  have  you  not  ? — We  have  in  three  cases. 

4163.  You  mean  that  you  have  not  proceeded  to.  give  the  constant  supply 
pending  the  decision  of  this  Comnjittee  ?— We  have  given  the  constant  supply, 
but  we  have  not  proceeded  to  put  in  operation  the  Sub-sections  of  Section  32, 
beyond  notifying  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  those  districts  are  under  con- 
stant supply. 

4164.  You  have  not  notified  to  the  Board  that  they  were  under  constant 
supply  with  the  view  of  the  Board's  complying  within  the  specified  two  months 
with  ihe  provisions  of  the  sub-section  of  the  Act  ?  — We  have  given  them  notice 
in  order  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  prescribe  hydrants  for  that  district, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  prescribed  any. 

4165.  Have  the  two  months  elapsed  ?— Yes. 

4166.  Do  your  company  propose  to  follow  the  same  coui-se  as  they  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  first  section  of  the  Plumstead  distiict,  and  to  place  the 
hydrants  there  themselves,  charging  the  cost  to  the  Board  in  the  same  way  ? — 
The  matter  has  not  yet  been  considered  with  the  view  to  a  determination,  but 
I  apprehend  my  company  would  follow  the  same  course.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  may,  perhaps,  deem  it  desirable  that  a  different  kind  of  hydrant  should 
be  erected  throughout  the  metropolis  from  that  which  has  been  erected  in  that 
district. 

4167.  But  what  1  want  to  arrive  at  is  this  :  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
your  company  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  in  the  same  course  in  carrying  out  the 
Act  of  1871,  as  they  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Plumstead  district?-  Certainly 
not.  I  apprehend  that  my  directors  would  proceed  to  put  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  operation  in  the  second  district  as  they  did  in  the  first. 

4168.  Now  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  61  hydrants,  will  you  give  the 
distances  apart  at  which  those  hydrants  were  erected  r — Generally  speaking 
they  would  be  200  yards  apart,  but  in  some  cases^  where  a  greater  advantage 
would  arise  from  their  being  a  little  less  distance  apart,  they  have  been  so 
placed,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  streets. 

4169.  But  with  the  knowledge  which  you  have  of  your  district,  do  you  think 
that  200  yards  is  the  distance  at  which  they  ought  with  advantage  to  be  placed  ? 
— I  should  say  that  in  selecting  this  distance  we  have  followed  the  prescription 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  distance  in  the  Bother- 
hithe  district,  where  we  were  required  to  provide  hydrants. 

4170.  Are  the  two  districts  similar  in  their  characteristics  with  regard  to  the 
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Ur.  A.  JHeksom.    density  of  the  population  and  the  size  of  the  buildings  r— In  the  Rotherhithe 
3  Mav  1877.       district  there  are  larger  ^varehouses,  and  larger  premises,  than  would  be  found 
in  the  Plumstead  district ;  where  the  hydrants  have  been  put  up  in  the  Plum* 
stead  district,  they  are  principally  residences  and  small  shops. 

4171.  In  the  Plumstead  district  you  have  followed  the  course  which  you 
adopted  in  the  Rotherhithe  district,  and  given  greater  facilities  than  might  have 
been  necessary,  when  you  compare  the  diflPerent  risks  ? — I  think  I  may  say, 
that  in  the  Plumstead  district  we  have  put  them  at  the  same  distances  as 
those  prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  Rotherhithe 
district. 

4172.  But  you  stated  that  the  Rotherhithe  district  was  more  populous,  or 
contained  a  larger  amount  of  buildings  requiring  protection,  than  the  Plumstead 
district? — I  cannot  say  the  district  is  more  populous;  there  are  very  few 
houses  comparatively  in  Rotherhithe,  but  there  are  large  warehouses  abutting 
upon  the  river,  and  also  upon  the  main  street  which  runs  up  from  Deptford  to 
Rotherhithe. 

4173.  You  think  there  is  suflScient  similarity  to  justify  the  distances  being 
equal  in  both  cases? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4 1 74.  In  the  evidence  that  we  have  had  from  one  of  our  witnesses,  it  was 
stated  that  180  feet  was  the  proper  distance,  instead  of  200  yards  ? — In  this 
case  the  hydrants  were  prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be 
put  down  at  distances  of  200  yards,  and  less  than  200  yards.  I  can  show  the 
Committee  the  plan  which  accompanied  the  requisition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  the  hydrants  in  the  Rotherhithe  district.  {The  Witney 
produced  a  plan  and  explained  it  to  the  Committee.)  With  regard  to  the 
proximity  of  them,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  I  must  leave  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  determine  whether  those  distances  are 
sufficiently  short ;  they  have  prescribed  that  distance,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
determine  the  question. 

4175.  We  have  conflicting  evidence  as  regards  the  distance,  some  prescribing 
200  yards  and  others  prescribing  60  yards  ? — That  is  the  case. 

4176.  Therefore,  if  that  200  yards  which  has  been  carried  out  in  your  district 
were  to  be  carried  out  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis,  the  cost  of  hydrantii^ 
the  whole  of  London,  which  has  been  calculated  upon  a  much  less  distance, 
would  be  materially  diminished  ? — It  would  be  very  much  diminished,  I  think, 
taking  the  whole  length  of  roads  and  streets  which  have  been  hydranted  under 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  in  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company's  district 
there  would  be  about  1 1  miles,  and  I  think  there  are  about  91  hydrants  upon  the 
1 1  miles.  I  now  produce  a  copy  of  the  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  showing  the  places  at  which  the  Company  proposed 
to  put  down  hydrants  in  the  Plumstead  district  {handing  the  same  to  the 
Committee). 

41 77.  And  you  have  followed  the  same  distances  as  you  had  prescribed  for  you 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  Rotherhithe  district  ? — The  extreme 
distance  of  200  yards  in  the  first  requisition  has  not  been  exceeded  in  this  case, 
but  in  many  cases  the  distance  has  been  lessened  by  potting  hydrants  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  to  make  them  available  in  one  or  more  directions. 

4178.  I  understood  you  to  state,  I  think,  that  the  hydrants  you  had  placed  in 
the  Plumstead  district  vvere  of  the  same  kind  as  those  placed  in  the  Rotherhithe 
district?— Yes,  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  2^-inch  ball  hydrant  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  prescribed  for  the  rest  of  the  19  saddle-pieces. 

4179.  Can  you  give  the  cost  of  putting  them  down  in  the  Plumstead  district? 
—Yes,  the  hydrants  in  the  Plumstead  district  have  been  placed  in  the  fi)ot- 
paths  and  not  in  the  roadways  as  in  Rotherhithe,  and  have  been  placed  as  near 
the  lamp-posts  as  possible,  so  that  light  may  be  had  to  work  in,  if  they  are  used 
at  night,  and  placing  them  in  the  footpath  of  course  renders  necessary  a  branch 
from  the  main  to  the  hydrant  on  the  path,  and  that  somewhat  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  hydrant  as  compared  with  what  it  appears  to  be  at  Manchester ;  the 
cost  of  those  61  hydrants  in  the  Plumstead  district  was  204  /.  3^.  6d.^  giving 
an  average  of  3  Z.  6  *.  1 1  (I  per  hydrant. 

4180.  Was  that  the  cost  of  the  hydrant  and  the  fixing?— That  was  the  coet 
of  the  hydrant,  box,  cover,  and  top,  branches,  collar,  fittings,  labour,  material 
used,  cost  of  supervision,  and  paving. 

4181.  In 
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4181.  In  fact  the  total  cost  where  you  fixed  them,  not  in  the  middle  of  the    Mr.  A.  Diekson. 

road,  but  on  the  sideway,  with  the  expenses  which  you  incurred  in  consequence        TJ 

of  the  branches  amounted  to  3  /.  6  ,y.   1 1  d.  ?— Yes/  ^  ^^^  '^77. 

4182.  Did  that  include  tlie  standpost : — No,  the  204  /.  3  s.  6d.  does  not  in- 
clude the  standposts. 

4183.  it  is  not  included  in  the  average  of  3/.  6  s,  11  rf.,  that  includes  only 
the  boxes  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  roadway  and  refixing  ? — Yes. 

4184.  But  in  addition  to  that  must  be  taken  the  cost  of  the  stand  post,  of 
which  you  supply  a  certain  proportion  ;  how  many  did  you  supply  in  the  Plum- 
stead  district  ?— Eight  were  supplied  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the 
Rotherhithe  district,  but  I  think  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  one  of  those 
standposts  would  be  about  2  9.  6d.  to  each  hydrant  ;  the  standposts  coat 
3/.  12  8. 

41 85.  You  would  have  one  standpost  to  about  27  boxes  ? — Yes  ;  say  30  in 
round  numbers. 

4186.  But  surely  that  one  would  hardly  be  sufficient  if  you  carried  out  the 
idea  which  has  been  suggested  to  this  Committee,  that  the  police  should  be  able 
to  use  these  hydrants  for  the  extinction  of  tire  before  the  arrival  of  the  fire 
brigade,  because  if  you  applied  one  standpost  to  26  or  27  of  these  boxes  it 
would  be  more  than  a  mile  that  you  might  have  to  fetch  the  standpost?  — 
Doubtless  in  that  case  the  number  of  standposts  would  have  to  be  increased,  and 
the  increase  would  be  spread  over  the  total  number  of  hydrants  in  the  district; 
it  would  not  greatly  add  to  the  cost  of  the  hydrants,  1  apprehend ;  it  would 
depend  upon  the  number  ot  stations  which  it  was  determined  to  use,  or  where 
those  standposts  were  to  be  kept. 

4187.  That  you  might  by  grouping  the  boxes  round  the  stations  make  one  of 
the  standposts  available  for  a  considerable  number,  though  not  perhaps  for  so 
many  as  that?— Quite  so. 

4188.  That  would  increase  slightly  or  perhaps  considerably  the  expense  of  the 
average  cost  as  you  have  given  it  for  the  Plumstead  district  ? — Quite  so.     May 

1  say  upon  that  point,  that  in  the  Rotherhithe  district  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  expense  was  incurred  in  putting  pitching  round  the  hydrants  in  the  roads ; 
in  Plumstead  that  expense  is  obviated,  and  the  only  ch&rge  in  the  Plumstead 
district  is  4  s.,  which  is  made  by  the  district  authority  for  repairing  the  opening 
in  the  tar  pavement.  In  the  Rotherhithe  district,  the  estimated  cost  ol*  paving 
for  those  hydrants  varies  from  1  /.  in  one  case  to  1  /.  16  ^.,  and  21.  Is.  (that 
was  for  a  brick  chamber  also  besides   the  pitching),  2  /.  5  ^.   6  d.,  2  /.  2  ^., 

2  /.  17  s.  6  d.y  and  1  /.  19  s.  6  rf.,  so  that  the  Committee  will  see  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  hydrants  in  the  Rotherhithe  and  Plum- 
stead districts  owing  to  their  being  in  one  case  placed  in  the  roadway,  and 
requiring  to  be  backed  up  with  expensive  pitching,  and  in  the  other  case 
being  placed  upon  the  pavement,  when  the  expense  of  insertion  was  not 
great. 

4189.  Therefore,  in  that  case,  the  greater  cost  which  is  implied  in  the  branch 
fipom  the  main  and  other  additions  which  have  been  put  before  this  Committee 
is  reduced ;  that  is  to  say,  your  fixing  is  reduced  in  that  proportion  ? — The 
fixing  is  reduced  in  that  proportion. 

4190.  And  there  is  not  the  same  economy  as  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
placing  them  in  the  roadway  ? — ^To  that  extent  there  is  not.  I  may  add  also 
this,  that  at  Manchester,  I  believe,  the  hydrants  are  fixed  in  the  roadways,  which 
to  a  great  extent  are  covered  with  pitching,  and  which  forms  a  great  support 
and  protection  to  the  boxes ;  whereas  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Kent  district,  if 
pitching  were  required,  it  would  have  to  be  provided  at  first  cost. 

4191.  And  that  would  make  a  difference  in  the  cost  here? — That  would  ac- 
count for  a  large  portion  of  the  difference  between  the  two  prices  which  were 
referred  to  as  the  cost  of  these  ball  hydrants  in  London  and  Manchester,  as 
between  2  /.  15  8.  and  4  /.  14  ^.  It  is  desirable  that  those  hydrants  which  have 
standposts  to  them,  or  which  require  standposts  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
them,  should  be  placed  in  the  pathways,  because  if  the  roadways  are  narrow 
the  standpost  is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  passing  traffic,  or  even  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  brigade  engines. 

4192.  Of  course  the  advantages  are  great  in  getting  them  to  the  sideway,  and 
the  only  question  is    the  question    of  expense;    and  you  represent  that,  in 

0.88.  Q  Q  2  consequence 
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Mr.  A.  Dickson.    Consequence  of  the  pitching  which  is  required  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  in 

manj  parts  of  your  district,  that  expense  is  not  so  very  much  increased  by  placing 

3  May  1877.      them  by  the  sideway  ? — Certaiuly  not. 

4193.  An  honourable  Member  wishes  me  to  ask  you  would  there  be  any 
possibility  of  saving  the  cost  of  those  stand  posts  by  applying  the  hose  directly 
to  the  box  in  the  way  in  which  the  standpost  is  applied  ? — The  hose  could  not 
be  applied  to  a  ball  hydrant  without  the  intervention  of  a  standpost. 

41 94.  Because  a  cup  is  required  for  forcing  the  ball  down,  and  therefore  givino- 
the  flow  of  water? — Yes;  the  standpost  in  reality  is  the  means  of  opening  the 
ball  hydrant. 

4195.  Would  that  be  the  case  vrith  regard  to  the  other  form  of  hydrant  in 
which  the  key  turns  the  water  on  ? — The  key  for  opening  sluice-valve  hydrants 
is  not  an  expensive  thing. 

4196.  Could  you  apply  the  hose  directly  to  a  sluice-valve  hydrant? — Yes, 
it  could  be  screwed  on  direct  to  the  oriBce  in  the  box,  and  would  not  require  a 
standpost. 

4197.  That  would  reduce  proportionately  the  cost  of  that  hydrant? — In  the 
cost  which  I  have  given  to  the  Committee  of  other  hydrants  than  the  ball 
hydrant  there  is  no  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  standpost  included,  except  in 
the  case  of  one,  because  the  standpost  is  not  needed.  I  may  say  that  I  think 
experience  has  shown  that  even  with  the  use  of  hydrants  in  the  Rotherhithe 
district  the  stand  posts  are  liable  to  damage  in  the  way  that  I  have  indicated,  as 
two  standposls  have  been  damaged  by  a  fire  engine  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  whereas  if  they  had  been  in  the  pathway  that  probably  would  not  have 
occurred. 

4198.  Now  can  you  tell  the  Committee  your  experience  with  regard  to  any 
experiments  which  you  have  seen  made  in  your  own  district  in  the  use  of  those 
hydrants?— I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  them  in  experimental  operation,  and 
in  my  humble  opinion  they  generally  represent,  to  use  the  words  in  which  Mr. 
Bramwell  has  before  this  Committee  described  the  relative  merits  of  the  hydrant, 
as  compared  with  the  plug,  "  the  principal  and  important ''  use  of  the  hydrant, 
where  they  may  be  applied  in  the  extinction  of  fires  without  engines. 

4199.  That  relates  to  the  hydrants  which  have  been  put  up  by  the 
company  ? — Yes,  that  relates  to  the  hydrants  which  have  been  put  up  by  the 
company. 

4200.  In  all  the  experiments  which  you  saw,  was  the  pressure  sufficient  to 
throw  a  jet  of  water  over  the  houses  ? — In  all  cases  it  was  so. 

4201.  Is  the  pressure  which  you  give  in  your  company's  district  a  continuous 
pressure  throughout  the  day  that  you  can  rely  on,  or  is  it  an  intermittent  pres- 
sure fluctuating  with  the  draught  upon  it  for  the  domestic  sup|)ly ;  that  is, 
upon  your  constantly  charged  mains? — The  pressure  given  by  the  company 
throughout  this  constant  supply  district  is  a  regular  pressure,  and  one  which 
may  be  always  relied  upon  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  varied 
from  the  night  pressure  would  be  in  the  day,  during  the  few  hours  when  the 
intermittent  services  are  open  in  connection  with  those  mains. 

4202.  In  those  cases,  I  suppose  you  could  not  do  away  with  the  use  of 
engines  ?— Cases  no  doubt  would  arise  in  very  large  fires,  or  in  different  parts  of 
the  district  uhere  the  elevation  is  considerable,  where  the  power  of  the  pressure 
applied  to  a  hydrant  might  not  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  then,  as  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  engines  would  be  required. 

4203.  But  you  would  gain  all  the  additional  advantages  of  being  able  to  use 
the  water  without  the  engines  in  most  cases,  and  in  all  cases  before  the  engines 
came? — Quite  so  ;  you  would  be  able  to  extinguish  a  fire  in  a  large  number  of 
cases ;  and  in  all  fires  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  attendant  economy  of 
water. 

4204.  You  mean  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  waste  ? — Yes,  and  the 
wages  of  the  persons  assisting  to  pump,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  engines,  and 
in  the  regularity  and  continuity  of  delivery,  and  ihe  presence  of  the  turncocks 
would  not  be  found  to  be  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  in  the  case  of  a  supply 
from  the  plugs. 

4205.  I  suppose  that  if  all  your  system  of  mains  were  under  constant  supply 
the  presence  of  the  turncock  would  practically  not  be  required  at  all  ? — Not  as 
a  turncock,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  was  required  by  the  fire  brigade  to  con- 
centrate 
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centrate  the  supply  in  any  particular  portion  of  the  district,  then  it  would  be    Mr.  A.  Dickson. 
necessary  that  some  turncock  should  regulate  the  valves  in  order  to  regulate  the       ^  May  iS?*? 
flow  of  water  in  that  portion  of  the  district. 

4206.  Even  in  your  constantly  charged  district  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  desired  to 
concentrate  the  supply  to  t'.iat  part. 

4207.  In  your  constantly  supplied  district  they  could  shut  off  one  main  and 
throw  a  greater  body  of  water  into  a  particular  supply?— Yes,  if  any  body 
of  water  were  required  to  be  concentrated  in  one  district  the  means  of  concen- 
tration exist,  and  the  services  of  a  turncock  would  be  required  to  direct  the 
flow. 

4208.  I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  has  shown  that 
any  great  number  of  fires  have  occurred  in  your  company's  district? — The 
number  of  fires  in  the  company's  district  is  not  very  great,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works  General  Purposes  Committee 
in  his  evidence.  I  said  just  now  that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  arising 
from  the  adoption  of  these  hydrants  in  the  prevention  of  waste  of  water.  One 
witness  referred  to  this  matter  as  being  a  company's  question,  but  I  think  it  is 
also  a  fire-brigade  question  to  a  veiy  large  extent,  because  whatever  waste  of 
water  you  have  is  so  much  waste  of  power  of  controlling  the  fire.  I  happened 
to  be  at  a  large  fire  which  occurred  last  year  at  Brooks'  Wharf,  and  I  noticed 
there  at  one  plug  near  which  I  was  standing  for  a  long  time  a  tremendous 
waste  of  water.  The  steam  fire-engine  which  was  taking  its  supply  from  that 
plug  was  not  able  to  utilise  anything  like  the  body  of  water  which  came 
from  it,  and  as  Mr.  Greaves  described  it  in  his  evidence,  it  was  flowing  away 
down  the  gutter. 

4209.  In  fact,  all  that  power  for  extinguishing  fire  would  be  saved  if  the 
system  of  hydrants  were  established  ? — Quite  so. 

4210.  Now  can  you  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  your  reservoirs,  and 
the  pressures  which  your  company  give ;  I  think  you  stated  in  an  early  part  of 
your  evidence  that  your  district  was  divided  into  what  is  described  as  '^  zones  "  ? 
— I  can  point  out  the '^  zones  "  upon  the  map.  The  light  blue  tint  represents 
the  low-level  "  zone,"  which  is  supplied  from  the  reservoir  in  Greenwich 
Park  at  160  feet  elevation  from  the  New  Cross  Reservoir  at  a  similar  ele- 
vation, and  from  the  Pluuistead  Reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  170  feet.  The 
dark  blue  tint  shows  the  district  which  is  supplied  from  the  Woolwich 
Common  Reservoir  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  and  the 
green  portion  is  that  supplied  from  the  reservoir  on  Constitution  Hill  at  314  feet 
elevation.  There  is  another  reservoir  at  Chislehurst  which  is  outside  the 
metropolitan  area. 

421 1.  Does  that  supply  any  part  of  the  district  within  the  area  ? — No  ;  it  is 
for  the  supply  of  the  district  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  I  may  say  that  the 
portions  of  the  map  coloured  purple  are  the  districts  which  have  been  placed 
under  constant  supply. 

4212.  Now  with  regard  to  these  pressures,  are  they  pressures  by  gravitation  ? 
— Yes  ;  during  the  night  they  are  entirely  pressures  by  gravitation,  and  during 
the  day  they  are  pressures  by  gravitation  maintained  by  the  pumping  of  the 
engines. 

4213.  Does  the  pumping  of  the  engines  cease  during  the  night  time  ?— Yes  ; 
the  engines  do  not  work  during  the  night. 

4214.  Then  you  are  dependent  during  the  night  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
which  your  reservoirs  contain? — Yes. 

4215.  Can  you  give  those  quantities  to  the  Committee? — The  Greenwich 
Reservoir  contains  a  million  and  a  quarter  gallons ;  the  New  Cross,  a  million  and 
three  quarters;  Plumstead,  750^000  ;  Woolwich  Common,  1,600,000  ;  and  Con- 
stitution Hill,  which  is  a  small  reservoir,  325,000  gallons. 

4216.  Those  are  all  that  deal  with  the  metropolitan  area? — Yes;  besides 
those  there  are  auxiliary  reservoirs  at  the  Deplford  works,  which  contain 
2,000,000  gallons. 

4217.  That  is  the  supply  which  by  gravitation  you  depend  upon  in  each 
district  for  a  fire  during  the  night  ? — Yes  ;  the  supply  in  each  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Deptford  auxiliaries,  which  would  require  pumping  through  the 
main. 

4218.  I  suppose  upon  a  fire  breaking  out  you  can  set  your  pumping  engines 
at  work  at  once  to  keep  up  the  supply  in  the  reservoirs  ? — Certainly. 

0.88.  Q  Q  3  4219.  Is 
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Mr.  A.  lMch$an.        42 1 9.  Is  there  any  power  of  connecting  your  different  supplies  together,  so  as 
Tj       7         to  utilise  the  greatest  pressure  which  you  have  got  by  gravitation  ? — ^Yes  ;  the 
3     ay  t  77*       pressure  from  the  higher  level  reservoir  might  be  let  down  into  the  lower  level 
district  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary,  but  I  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany's engineer  it  would  not  be  a  prudent  proceeding. 

4220.  Is  it  his  opinion  that  it  would  tax  the  pipes  too  much  ? — In  his  opinion 
it  is  undesirable  10  subject  the  pipes  to  such  a  greatly  increased  pressure  when 
they  have  only  been  accustomed  to  the  lower  pressure ;  there  may  be  such  con- 
ditions in  the  main  as  might  render  it  ineffective  if  subjected  to  a  severe  pres- 
sure which  would  not  show  themselves  under  a  lower  pressure. 

4221.  That  practically,  in  his  opinion,  would  prevent  any  increase  being  given 
of  your  existing  pressures  for  the  purpose  of  the  supply  for  extinguishing  fire  ? — 
The  pressure  from  the  higher  reservoir  could  be  utilised  if  the  fire  brigade  re- 
quested it  to  be  done. 

4222.  In  the  opinian  of  the  engineer  of  the  company  it  would  not  be  judicious? 
—It  would  not  be  a  prudent  thing  to  do. 

4223.  Therefore  you  are  limited  during  the  night  to  a  gravitation  of  160  feet, 
minus  the  difference  in  the  height  which  ihe  place  may  be  in  the  Greenwich 
district,  and  the  same  in  the  New  Cross  district,  and  to  a  gravitation  of  170  feet 
in  the  Plumste^d  district,  whilst  you  get  in  Woolwich  and  the  Constitution  Hill 
reservoirs  250  and  314  feet  respectively? — ^The  pressure  at  night  would  be  about 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  premises  on  fire  and  the  level  of 
the  reservoir  as  more  or  less  affected  by  the  draught  of  water, 

4224.  Are  your  levels  very  varying  in  that  district? — ^They  do  not  vary  very 
much  in  the  lower  districts,  nor  even  in  the  upper  districts,  according  to  the 
height  by  which  they  are  commanded. 

4225.  What  is  your  prescribed  pressure  under  the  Act  ?--^In  the  constantly 
supplied  districts  the  pressures  shall  be  such  as  will  make  the  water  reach  to 
the  top  storey  of  the  highest  houses  in  the  district,  not  exceeding  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  180  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

4226.  Then,  practically,  your  gravitation  power  really  represents  the  difference 
between  the  height  of  your  reservoir  and  the  height  of  the  houses  in  the  district 
above  Trinity  highwater  mark,  and  that  is  the  jet  which  would  be  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  extinguishing  fire  ? — ^Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  the 
pressure  would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  jet  which  could  be  largely  utilised  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fire  without  engines. 

4227.  I  understand  that  what  you  have  just  stated  was  the  Parliamentary 
pressure  which  you  are  obliged  to  give  ?  —Yes. 

4228.  Certain  arrangements  are  made  by  your  company,  are  they  not,  with 
the  Government  as  to  the  supply  of  certain  Government  establishments? — In 
1844  the  Government  were  desirous  of  providing  a  supply  of  water  under  suffi- 
cient pressure  for  the  protection  of  property  at  Woolwich  and  the  Royal  Dock- 
}ard,  the  Vicrualling  Yard  at  Deptford,  and  Greenwich  Hospital  from  fire,  and 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  company  for  the  erection  of  a  reservoir  in 
Greenwich  Park  and  another  one  on  Woolwich  Common,  at  elevations  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  authorities  were  deemed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
those  properties  from  fire. 

4229.  And  those  are  the  reservoirs  which  you  have  pointed  out  to  the  Com 
mittee  ? — Those  are  reservoirs  which  are  in  use,  and  available  for  the  general 
supply  of  their  respective  dictricts. 

4230.  In  those  Goiernment  establishments  have  they  put  down  hydrants  for 
utilising  their  supply? — Yes,  a  separate  fire-main  was  laid  from  the  reservoir  in 
Greenwich  Park  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  another  from  the  same  reser- 
voir to  the  Dockyards  and  the  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford,  and  in  those  esta- 
blishments hydrants  have  been  placed  upon  the  mains,  and  they  are  found  to  be 
of  very  great  use. 

4231.  Do  you  supply  the  water  for  those  establishments  on  the  meter 
system  ? — Those  fire-mains  are  separate  altogether  from  the  supply  which  we 
give  to  them. 

4232.  But  how  do  you  regulate  the  use  of  them.  We  have  it  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee  that  in  another  company  the  use  is  regulated  by  the 
hydrant  being  sealed,  and  a  fixed  charge  made  for  every  time  the  s^  is 
broken.  The  last  witness  stated  that  the  hydrants  at  the  docks  were  regulated 
by  meter,  so  that  the  water  used  was  charged  for  ?  —  The  fire-main  at  the 
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Victualling  Yard  is  commanded  by  a  meter,  and  so  the  one  at  the  Greenwich  Mr.  A.  Dickson. 

Hospital.  U 

4233.  Therefore,  I  presume,  the  water  supplied  in  cases  of  fire  is  charged  for,  *^  *  ^^* 
and  not,  as  in  other  cases  of  fire,  given  gratuitously  ?— The  meter  is  merely  put 

there  as  a  check  against  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  ordinary  way. 

4234.  The  company  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  used  properly  for^  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Act  prescribes  it  shall  be  given  gratuitously  ? — Yes ;  the 
meter  is  put  there  to  see  that  the  water  which  is  used  from  the  fire  main  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  fire  only. 

4235.  With  regard  to  the  delivery  of  water,  on  which  we  have  had  some  evi- 
dence, it  being  a  requirement  made  by  Captain  Shaw  to  have  a  delivery  of 
2,000  gallons  a  minute  for  24  hours  consecutively,  Mr.  Bramwell  stated  to  the 
Committee,  in  answer  to  Question  5855,  that  that  supply  given  for  24  hours 
would  exhaust  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  metropolis  ;  do 
you  agree  with  that  statement? — It  would  absorb  a  certain  proportion;  but  I 
wish  to  make  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  especial  reference  which  Mr. 
Bramwell  made  to  the  Kent  Water  Company  supply.  In  his  answers  to  Ques- 
tion 5855  and  following  questions,  he  points  out  that  to  deliver  2,000  gallons  a 
minute  through  the  24  hours  consecutively  would  absorb,  say  one-third  of  the 
total  supply.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  storage  equal  to  one 
day's  supply  in  the  company's  reservoir,  and  that  is  maintained  against  the 
draught  by  pumping  throughout  the  day,  and  that  the  daily  supply  does  not 
exhaust  the  quantity  which  the  engines  could  be  made  to  deliver  if  they  were 
kept  at  work  during  24  hours  ;  they  are  only  kept  at  work  now  during  a  part  of 
the  24  hours. 

4236.  You  represent  that  your  engines,  in  the  event  of  any  such  great  draught, 
could  work  doubk  tides  ?— Yes. 

4237.  And  therefore  your  power  of  meeting  that  draught  is  greater  than  would 
be  inferred  from  that  evidence  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  Captain  Shaw's  re- 
quirements could  overtake  what  our  engines  could  supply,  when  you  consider  the 
large  quantity  which  is  in  store  to  start  with. 

4238.  Even  supposing,  which  has  not  been  disputed,  the  necessity  of  giving 
any  such  supply  at  one  point,  do  you  beUeve  the  capacity  of  your  reservoirs  and 
your  means  of  dehvery,  would  meet  that  demand  r — The  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voirs in  their  respective  districts  has  always  proved  amply  sufficient  for  fire 
purposes  under  the  demands  which  have  been  made  on  them,  and  the  means  of 
delivery  might,  in  some  places,  satisfy  the  very  large  demand  which  Captain 
Shaw  has  put  forward,  but  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  district,  the  pipes  conld 
not  convey  such  a  quantity  ;  and,  I  may  add,  there  are  few  places  in  the  Kent 
district  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be  required. 

4239.  However  unwise  it  might  be,  in  a  great  emei^ency,  by  connecting  your 
reservoirs,  as  you  say  you  can  together,  you  might  really  utilise  the  whole  of 
your  6,000,000  gallons  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  a  draught  upon  you  ? — 
Yes,  the  means  exist  of  using  the  supplies  from  the  various  reservoirs  in 
common  if  absolutely  necessary. 

4240.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  Government  Departments  having  made 
some  special  arrangements ;  your  district  comprises  some  other  arrangements 
made  by  the  War  Office,  does  it  not  ? — Yes;  I  think  that  I  also  referred  in  my  ex- 
planation of  the  supply  provided  for  the  Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  Victualling 
Yard  at  Deptford  to  the  War  Office  reservoir  on  Woolwich  Common.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  War  Office  for  the  erection  of  a  reservoir  on  Wool- 
wich Common  for  the  supply  of  water  for  the  protection  of  the  Government 
establishments  in  the  town  from  fire,  and  there  is  a  perpetual  right  of  user  to  the 
company  of  the  water  from  that  reservoir  for  the  general  supply  of  the  district, 
provided  a  certain  quantity  is  maintained  in  the  reservoir  in  case  of  fire  at  the 
Government  establishments. 

4241.  By  agreement  with  the  Government  you  are  bound  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain  head  of  water  in  those  reservoirs? — ^We  are.  May  1  also  mention  with  regard  to 
the  arrangement  with  the  Government  for  the  provision  of  that  supply  of  water  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government  property  from  fire,  that  the  Government  paid 
for  the  mains  being  laid  down,  and  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  also.  They  paid 
the  company  about  10,000?.  for  the  provision  of  this  supply  of  water  for  fire 
purposes. 

4242.  And  it  is  strong  evidence  of  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  arrange- 
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Mr  A.  Dickson,   ment  of  fire  hydrants,  that  the  Government  were  willing  to  go  to  that  expense  ? 
May  1877.      — Guite  so.     It  is  also  an  indication  that  the  pressure  to  be  obtained  from  those 
reservoirs  was  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  ihe  Government  of  that  day  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property,  which  stands  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  prin- 
cipal properties  throughout  the  lower  level  of  the  company's  district. 

4243.  Now,  as  showing  the  pressure  which  you  have  in  your  company's 
district  for  fire  purposes,  is  the  water  at  present  drawn  from  your  mains  gene- 
rally without  the  intervention  of  the  engine ;  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence 
before  this  Committee  that  in  your  company's  Woolwich  district  the  use  of 
hydrants  has  almost  superseded  the  use  of  engines  ^ — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cs^es  the  water  is  supplied  direct  to  the  fire  by  means  of 
standposts  and  hose,  or  hydrants,  if  there  happened  to  be  any  at  hand ;  and  a  fire 
is  put  out  very  frequently  without  the  use  of  engines. 

4244.  That  was  the  case,  was  it  not,  in  Church-street,  Deptford,  where  a 
fire  was  put  out  by  means  of  hydrants  before  the  engine  arrived  ? — Yes  ;  on 
the  12th  of  April  last  a  fire  occurred  in  Church-street  which  was  extinguished 
by  water  thrown  direct  from  the  main  through  two  lengths  of  hose. 

4245.  Are  there  any  other  instances  which  you  wish  to  mention  10  the  Com- 
mittee ?—Another  fire  occurred  about  the  same  time  at  the  Royal  Hill,  Green^ 
wich.  which  was  also  extinguished  by  hose  attached  to  a  hydrant  upon  a  main 
in  an  adjacent  thoroughfare,  London-street. 

4246.  Can  you  confirm  what  was  stated  by  one  witness,  that  the  turncock  in 
Woolwich  reported  that  engines  had  hardly  been  used  for  two  years  in  his  district 
for  extinguishing  fires  ? — I  am  informed  by  the  turncock  of  that  district  that  it 
is  the  usual  practice  to  extinguish  fire  by  the  application  of  water  direct  from 
the  pipes,  either  by  hydrants  or  stand  pipes,  and  he  states  that  the  engine  has 
been  used  only  three  times  since  he  has  been  there  (six  years)  at  fires  at  which 
he  has  been  present. 

4247.  And  that  there  have  been  fires  during  that  time  at  which  he  has 
attended,  and  which  have  been  put  out  by  water  supplied  by  the  company 
through  the  use  of  hydrants? — Quite  so.  We  have  not  a  register  of  the 
number  of  fires  that  have  happened  in  the  Woolwich  district  during  the  time 
that  this  turncock  has  been  there,  but  he  gave  it  to  me  that  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  there  had  been  about  60  fires  during  the  six  years,  and  that  he  could 
only  recollect  three  where  the  engine  had  been  used. 

4248.  That  in  six  years  three  out  of  60  were  the  only  cases  of  fire  in  which 
he  remembered  the  engine  being  used,  and  that  at  all  the  others  the  fires  had 
been  dealt  with  by  the  application  of  water  through  the  use  of  a  hydrant  ? — 
Yes;  the  large  properties  in  Woolwich,  being  the  Government  establishments, 

•are  separately  protected ;  the  other  property  there  is  not  of  a  very  valuable 
kind  ;  it  is  small  house  property;  i^hops,  and  so  on,  and  fires  there  are  usually 
put  out  either  by  hand-pumps,  or  the  application  of  the  water  through  stand- 
posts  or  hydrants, 

4249.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  district;  supposing  it  were  all  laid 
down  under  constant  supply,  do  you  think  the  same  conditions  could  be  met? 
— The  pressure  through  the  other  portion  of  the  district  would  be  of  course 
aflFected  by  the  elevation  at  which  the  propeity  happened  to  stand. 

4250.  But  what  I  understand  is,  that  you  are  obliged  by  your  Parliamentary 
obligation  to  give  a  certain  pressure  of  water  throughout  your  district? — 
Yes. 

4251.  You  have  represented  to  this  Committee  that  the  pressure  is  really,  in 
many  instances,  considerably  above  that:— Yes,  no  doubt. 

4252.  Would  that  pressure  enable  you,  if  you  applied  hydrants  generally  to 
the  constantly  charged  mains  in  yout  district,  to  utilise  hydrants  in  the  way  you 
have  been  able  to  utihse  them  in  Woolwich  and  Deptford  ? — Yes ;  if  hydrants 
were  placed  on  all  the  constantly  charged  mains  which  exist,  it  would  enable 
the  water  to  be  used  to  very  great  advantage,  and  would  extinguish  fires  with- 
out the  intervention  of  engines  in  many  cases ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  parts  of  the 
district,  here  and  there,  where  it  would  be  required,  as  it  is  at  Liverpool  in 
certain  parts  of  the  district,  that  the  engines  should  be  brought  to  supplement 
the  pressure  from  the  main. 

4253.  But  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  system  of  working  by  engines  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  fire  in  your  district,  you  think  that  an  enormous  addition 
on  the  side  of  safety  could  be  procured  by  establishing  hydrants  generally  ? — 
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Very  great  facilities  would  be  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  hydrants  upon  all  the  Mr.  A.  Dickson. 

constantly  charged  mains  in  the  district.  

4254.  There  is  one  other  advantage  also  with  fixed  hydrants,  that  I  believe       3  May  1877. 
great  difficulties  are  occasionally  found  in  using  standposts  under  your  present 

plug  system  ? — Yes  ;  some  little  time  ago  I  recollect  a  case  in  which  an  accident 
occurred  through  attempting  to  drive  a  standpost  into  a  plug  orifice ;  the  pipe 
was  broken,  and  the  water  from  the  service-pipe  could  only  be  used  through  a  fire 
engine ;  if  there  had  been  the  fixed  appliance  of  a  hydrant  upon  the  nnain  in  the 
street,  this  operation  of  the  driving  of  the  standpost  had  not  been  necessary,  and 
the  fire  could  have  been  put  out  by  the  application  of  water  from  the  main  by  a 
hydrant,  without  the  intervention  of  the  engine.  I  think  that  shows  the  advan- 
tage of  having  permanent  fixed  appliances  in  place  of  these  temporary  measures 
with  standposts. 

4255.  The  standpost  is,  from  what  you  have  pointed  out,  not  available  in 
many  cases? — The  adoption  of  standposts,  and  using  the  water  direct,  where  it 
can  be  done»  appears  to  me  to  be  tantamount  to  the  admission,  the  standpost  being 
equal  to  a  hydrant  in  its  result,  that  hydrants  would  be  useful,  only  it  is  not 
equal  to  a  hydrant  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  breakage  in  driving 
the  standposts  into  the  pipes,  and  that  to  drive  the  standpost  requires  the  re- 
moval of  the  plug  before  the  water  is  turned  on,  and  that  the  inconveniences 
which  at  times  arise  in  regard  to  those  arrangements  constitute  the  principal 
complaints  against  the  companies,  whereas  in  all  streets  where  there  are  mains 
they  might  be  obviated. 

4256.  I  think  you  mentioned  a  great  fire  at  Rotherhithe  which  was  dealt  with 
under  a  system  of  constant  supply  with  hydrants? — Yes;  that  was  a  large  fire 
at  Messrs.  Gabriers  timber-yard,  in  the  constantly-supplied  district  of  Rother- 
hithe. The  fire  broke  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  a 
good  supply  of  water.  A  length  of  hose  was  att£lched  to  one  of  the  hydrants 
on  the  company's  main,  and  the  pressure  burst  the  hose.  Water  was  played 
on  the  fire  from  a  double-delivery  hose  from  this  hydrant,  which  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  a  steam-engine.  A  double-delivery  hose  was  supplied  during 
the  whole  time  from  a  hydrant  on  the  main  opposite  the  gates.  Two  other 
steam-engines  were  supplied  from  two  hydrants  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
supply  of  water  was  taken  as  required  for  16  hours.  The  main  there  is  an 
8-inch  pipe. 

4257.  Can  you  give  the  different  lengths  of  pipe  which  constituted  this 
supply  ? — The  diameters  of  the  different  lengths  of  pipes  which  constitute  the 
main  to  this  spot  are  as  follows:  3,330  yards  of  12-inch,  and  780  yards  of 
8-inch.  Upon  the  8-inch  main  there  were  three  hydrants  placed,  and  one  on  a 
4-inch,  and  one  on  a  3-inch  pipe. 

4258.  Was  the  supply  to  the  district  interrupted  during  the  time  of  this 
draught  of  water? — Not  perceptibly  so.  The  fire  was  observed  from  the  works 
of  the  company,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
there  was  no  indication  of  anything  unusual  going  on  in  the  draught  of  the 
water. 

4259.  That  is  to  say,  that  at  the  reservoirs  you  had  no  indication  that  a  fire 
was  making  this  great  drain  upon  your  supply  ? — No,  there  was  no  indication 
observed  of  anything  unusual  going  on  in  the  draught. 

4260.  Did  they  continue  to  use  the  engines  during  the  whole  of  that  fire,  or 
did  they  rely  upon  the  hose  for  the  extinction  of  it  ? — I  believe  the  land-engines 
were  withdrawn  early  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  floats,  hydrants,  and  hose  were 
rehed  upon  to  complete  the  extinguishment  of  the  fire  during  the  night. 
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Mondajf,  7th  May  1877. 


HEMBEBS  PBESBNT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Hardcaetle. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Locke. 


Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Hennr  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Stevenson. 

Marquis  of  Tavistock. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Alexander  Dickson,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

IAt.  A.  Dtekum.        4261,  Chairman^]  Is  there  anything  in  your  evidence  given  at  our  last 
M     Ts'?';       nieeting  that  you  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to,  before 
'     *^  resuming  your  examination  ? — Yes ;  I  should  like  to  supplement  a  part  of  my 

evidence  with  respect  to  the  correspondence.  At  Questions  4053,  4054,  and 
4055,  reference  is  made  to  the  letter  of  the  company  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  water  supply  at  fires  under  date 
August  1869;  in  the  following  question  you  asked  me  if  there  was  any  notice 
taken  of  that  by  the  Board,  and  I  replied :  '^  There  was  no  reply  to  that  lettar 
at  the  time ;  "  and  then  1  went  on  to  explain  that  in  October  of  the  same  year 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Board  asking  a  direct  question  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  attendance  oi  turncocks  at  fires ;  and  your  next  question 
was :  *^  You  did  get  an  answer  to  that  letter,  did  you  not,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  proposed  in  future  that  the  brigade 
should  be  instructed  to  call  the  turncocks ;  was  not  that  so  ;  "  and  I  replied  under 
the  impression  that  the  question  referred  to  the  letter  of  August  1869,  and  I  said : 
**  Scarcely  so ;  the  letter  that  we  received  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  informing  us  of  the  arrangement  they  had  made  for  summoning  the 
turncocks  was  written  upon  the  1 1th  of  November  1869.  1  will  read  a  copy  of  it** 
I  would  wish  now  to  put  in,  in  supplement  of  that  correspondence,  the  letter  of 
the  company  of  the  26th  of  March  1870,  in  which,  after  referring  to  a  com- 
plaint which  had  been  addressed  by  the  company  to  the  Board  vnth  regard  to 
the  supply  of  water  at  a  fire  in  Dock-street,  the  secretary  of  the  company  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  the  following  paragraph :  *^  I  have  again  to  request  the 
favour  of  an  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  11th  August  last.'*  Then,  upon  the 
8th  of  April  following  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  replied  to  that  leUear 
in  the  following  communication:  '^Dear  Sir, —  In  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult., 
you  request  a  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  1 1th  August  last,  on  the  subject  of  the 
supply  of  water  at  fires.  Your  last-mentioned  letter  contained  two  suggestions 
for  obviating  the  delay  and  the  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  water  at  fires 
which  sometimes  occurs.  First,  that  hydrants  should  be  placed  on  the  main 
throughout  the  Kent  Water  Company's  district ;  and  secondly,  that  as  regards 
services  where  the  supply  is  intermittent,  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
that  would  indicate  the  exact  spot  in  every  street  where  the  use  of  a  key  would 
.  enable  any  officer  of  the  fire  brigade  to  procure  instantaneously  a  full  supply  of 
water.  With  reference  to  the  first  suggestion,  viz.,  that  hydrants  should  be 
placed  on  the  mains,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  tlie  subject  is  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Board.  With  regard  to 
the  second  suggestion,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable under  the  present  system  of  intermittent  supply.'*     Then  there  are  two 
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other  printed  letters,  of  whi6h  I  think  the  company  would  like  to  hand  in     Mr.  A.  Dickion. 
copies  to  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  supply       7  May  1877. 
of  water  at  fires ;  they  are  included  in  the  printed  statement. 

4^62.  Have  you  referred  to  them  in  your  evidence  at  present?  —  Not 
yet. 

4263.  To  what  period  do  they  refer? — In  the  sequence  of  the  correspondence 
they  would  come  in  between  some  of  the  letters  which  were  transmitted  between 
the  Board  and  the  company  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  hydrants  to  the  con* 
stantly  supplied  district  of  Plumstead;  the  first  of  them  is  dated  the  23rd  of 
December  1874. 

4264.  Will  you  read  that  letter  in  order  that  the  Committee  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  it? — It  is  dated  23rd  December  1874,  from  the  Board  of  Works: 
"  Sir, — ^Tbe  attention  of  the  Rre  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Hoard  has  lately  been 
called  by  complaints  and  inquiries  from  local  boards  and  others  to  the  delays 
which,  even  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  water  companies,  occasionally  occur  in 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water  at  fires.  The  committee  is  well  aware  tliat  the  only 
certain  way  of  avoiding  these  delays,  and  of  being  always  sure  of  an  immediate 
supply  of  water  available  for  extinguishing  fires,  is  to  have  all  the  mains  con- 
stantly charged  at  high  pressure.  But  the  committee  is  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  in  the  interval  of  lime  which  will  prohablj'  elapse  before  the  attainment 
of  this  desired  state  of  things  throughout  the  metropolis,  some  means  might  not 
be  found  by  which  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade  would  be  able,  on  arriving  at  a 
fire,  to  obtain  immediately  for  themselves  a  supply  of  watejr  without  waiting  for 
a  turncock,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  not  being  at  a  fire  so  soon  as  themselves. 
With  each  fire  engine  is  always  carried,  as  you  are  aware,  a  complete  set  of 
turncock's  tools,  so  that  the  firenien  have  the  necessary  implements  , 
and   what  is   wanted,    under    the   present  intermittent    system  of  supply  to 

enable  them  to  get  water  for  themselves  is  a  knowledge  of  what 
mains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  charged  with  water  at 
the  time.  The  Fire  Brigade  Committe,  therefore,  ventures  to  suggest,  and 
would  ask  your  directors  kindly  to  consider  whether  some  plan  could  not  be 
adopted  of  turning  the  water  into  the  various  mains  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the 
day,  and  of  making  the  fire  brigade  acquainted  with  the  hours  fixed  for  each 
part  of  the  district,  so  that  on  reaching  a  fire  the  brigade  might  know  at  once 
where  to  go  for  water.  Will  you  be  good  enoujih  to  lay  this  letter  before  your 
directors,  and  make  the  Fire  Brigade  Committe  acquainted  with  their  views  upon 
the  suggestion  offered  in  it  ?  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  E.  Wakefieldy 
Clerk  to  the  Board." 

4265.  In  that  letter  you  have  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  calling  your 
attention  to  something  very  similar  to  what  you  had  pointed  out  to  them  in  your 
letter  of  1869? — ^With  this  important  difference,  I  think,  Jhat  in  the  letter  of 
1869  from  the  company,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  for  indicating  the  exact  spot  in  every  street  where  the  use  of  a  key 
would  enable  the  fire  brigade  men  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  supply  of  water. 
In  this  proposal  of  the  Board  it  is  that  the  water  should  be  turned  into  the 
services  at  fixed  periods. 

4266.  Whatanswer,  if  any,  did  your  company  give  to  that;  or  did  they 
entertain  the  idea? — The  letter  of  the  Board  was  fully  considered,  and  the 
following  reply  was  made  on  the  10th  of  February  1875: — "Sir, — Your 
letter  of  the  23rd  of  December  last,  on  behalf  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Ciommittee  . 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires,  has  been  considered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Kent 
Waterworks  Company  with  reference  to  their  company's  district."  Then 
follows  a  quotation  of  the  tenor  of  the  letter  from  the  Board,  which  paragraph  1 
need  not  read.  The  company's  answer  was  couched  in  these  terms  :  '*  Before 
giving  the  views  of  the  directors  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  on  the  subject  of  the 
above  inquiries,  I  would  premise,  that  while  it  is  the  business  of  the  company  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  water,  they  admit  it  is  also  their  duty  to  furnish 
gratuitously  water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  for  that  end  to  afford  every 
facility,  but  it  rests  vrith  your  Board  to  provide  the  necessary  appUances  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  water.  The  directors  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  are  surprised 
at  the  inference,  which  the  language  of  your  letter  conveys,  that  the  company's 
mains  are  not  always  charged*  at  high  pressure,  whereas  such  mains,  as  distin- 
guished from  service  pipes,  are,  in  fact,  now  and  always  have  been  so  charged. 
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Mr.  A.  Dickson.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  Board  that  in  consequence  of  some  accusa- 

« 1  tions  of  late  attendances  at  fires  by  the  company's  turncocks,  the  then  secretary 

7  »y  1  77-  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  on  the  11th  August  1869,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  snbject  to  your  Board,  in  which  he  informed  them  that  the  company 
maintained  by  their  machinery  a  constant  pressure  in  all  their  mains  (about  80 
miles),  aided  by  reservoirs  at  various  altitudes,  varying  from  163  to  314  feet 
above  the  Ordnance  datum."  Then  this  letter  recounts  the  other  suggestions 
which  were  made  in  the  company's  letter  of  1869,  and  continues:  "Your 
Board  did  not  answer  the  letter  of  the  Uth  August  1869,  until  the  8th  April 
1870,  and  then  only  upon  being  urged  by  the  then  secretary  of  the  company  to 
do  so.  Their  answer  with  reference  to  the  sujjgestion  that  hydrants  should  be 
put  upon  the  mains  was  that  the  subject  was  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Fire  Committee  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  second  suggestion,  viz.,  that  where 
the  supply  was  intermittent  some  arrangement  should  be  made  that  would 
indicate  the  exact  spot  in  any  street  where  the  use  of  a  key  would  enable  any 
oflScer  of  the  fire  brigade  to  procure  instantaneously  a  supply  of  water,  your 
committee  replied  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
under  the  present  system  of  intermittent  supply.  The  directors  of  the  Kent 
Waterworks  are  not  aware  that  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  December  last,  any 
other  answer  can  be  given  than  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  then  secretary  of  the  company,  dated  lltU 
August  1869.  From  that  day  to  the  present,  now  upwards  of  four  years,  the 
directors  of  this  company  have  not  received  any  further  communication  from 
your  Board  upon  the  subject,  except  as  regards  the  districts  of  Rotherhiihe  and 
Plumstead,  which,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  company,  have  been  placed 
under  constant  supply,  your  Board  having,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  com- 
pany in  compliance  with  the  recent  Act,  caused  30  hydrants  to  be  placed  upon 
the  mains  in  the  former ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  company's  mains  are  still 
without  hydrants,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  first  named,  are  still 
in  the  same  condition  in  that  respect  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  corre- 
spondence before  referred  to.  The  directors  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company 
consider  that  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  letter  for  turning  the  water  into 
the  services  at  fixed  periods,  and  giving  information  thereof  to  the  fire  brigade, 
are  not  capable  of  being  practically  carried  out.  They,  however,  desire  me  to 
inform  your  Board  that  they  arc  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  of  the  supply  of  water  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  as  indeed  they  have 
evinced  by  taking  the  initiative  in  making  suggestions  years  since,  as  shown 
by  the  correspondence,  and  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken  every  step 
within  their  province  to  provide  a  prompt  and  abundant  delivery  of  water  at 
fires.  In  order  to  ensure  the  speedy  attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  fires,  the 
company  some  time  since  required  their  turncocks  to  reside  close  to  the  fire- 
brigade  stations,  since  which  the  complaints  of  delay  have  ceased.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  am  desired  again  to  suggest,  as  the  only  practicable  solution  of  the 
question,  that  your  Board  cause  hydrants  to  be  placed  on  the  whole  of  the 
company's  mains  where  they  are  now  wanting;  and  that,  as  regards  the 
services,  some  arrangement  be  come  to  for  indicating  the  spot  in  every  street 
where  the  use  of  the  key  would  enable  the  oflicer  of  the  fire  brigade  to  procure 
a  supply  of  water.  For  this  object  the  directors  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  are 
anxious  to  afford  every  facility,  and  they  direct  me  also  to  suggest  tbat  some 
.  officer  of  the  brigade  be  placed  in  personal  communication  with  their  engineer, 
in  order  to  concert  measures  for  the  attainment  of  it." 

4267.  Those  are  ihe  alterations  and  additions  which  you  would  like  to  make 
in  the  evidence  given  by  you  on  the  last  occasion  ? — Yes  ;  those  are  the  addi- 
tions and  correspondence  1  would  like  to  put  in. 

4268.  I  think  we  broke  off  on  my  asking  you  whether  you  could  state  to  the 
Committee  the  number  of  hydrants  which  at  present  exist  iu  the  Kent  Com- 
pany's district  generally  ? — That  was  so.  The  number  of  hydrants  in  the  Kent 
Company's  district  is  1,078  ;  of  those  255  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
road  watering  and  putting  out  fires ;  that  number  includes  a  certain  number 
of  hydrants  which  have  been  put  up  by  the  Eltham  authorities  for  fire  pur- 
poses. 

4269.  Were  those  put  up  by  the  parish  themselves  at  their  own  expense? — 
They  have  been  recently  put  up  by  the  parish,  and,  I  think,  at  their  own 
expense. 

4270.  Are 
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4270.  Are  you  aware  what  the  form  of  hydrant  they  have  adopted  there  is;    Mn  A. Dickson. 
whether  it  is  the  same  as  those  which  you  placed   in  Rotherhithe  and  Plum-         ^      « 
stead  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  form  of  hydrant  which  they  have  adopted  in  the 

Eltham  district.     The  last  answer  I  gave  had  reference  to  the  provision  of  a  few 
hydrants  by  the  authorities  of  Eltham  last  year. 

4271.  That  is  255  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  Government  establishments  there  are  457, 
and  in  private  establishments  there  are  257-  Under  the  metropolitan  authorities' 
request,  30  were  put  up  in  Rotherhithe,  and  61  were  put  up  in  Plumstead  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871,  making  91  put  up  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act.  Then  there  are  18  other  hydrants  which  the  company  have  put  up 
'for  their  own  purposes,  making  a  total  of  1,078. 

4272.  Are  those  last  18  hydrants  which  the  company  substituted  for  plugs? 
— Yes  ;  the  company's  engineer  advised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace 
some  of  the  plugs  in  the  district  by  hydrants,  because  in  the  first  place  they  are 
liable  to  be  blown  out  by  the  pressure  in  the  pipes,  and  secondly,  the  company 
would  require  to  use  them  for  washing  out  the  pipes. 

4273.  Are  those  18  the  same  sort  of  hydrant  as  you  supplied  to  Plumstead  ? — • 
Yes;  they  are  2 i -inch  ball  hydrants. 

4274.  Were  those  18  hydrants  which  the  engineer  recommended  in  sub- 
stitution of  plugs  fixed  upon  mains,  or  were  they  fixed  on  the  services  in  the 
lower  districts  where  the  pressure  was  greatest? — ^Those  18  have  been  placed 
upon  the  smaller  pipes,  the  3-inch  pipes  in  connection  with  the  mains,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  services,  as  we  call  the  small  pipes,  in  order  to  admit  of  their 
being  washed  out  at  such  times  as  might  be  necessary. 

4275.  Then  it  was  not  entirely  from  the  fact  that  the  plug  was  forced  out, 
but  from  the  other  requisite,  that  of  washing  the  pipes ?^ — It  was  for  the  first 
reason  in  this  way  :  that  had  the  pressure  not  been  such  as  would  have  exposed 
any  plug  to  the  danger  of  being  blown  out,  the  company  might  have  continued 
to  use  the  plug  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  pipes. 

4276.  That  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  possibihty  of  putting  plugs  upon 
mains,  and  I  daresay  you  are  aware  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  evidence  before 
this  Committee,  in  which  he  stated  that,  to  a  great  extent,  plugs  exist  at  present, 
and  that  no  danger  of  that  sort  was  found  in  them  ? —That  is  so;  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  expressed  that  opinion,  but  that  opinion  is  not  correct  as  regards  the 
Kent  Company's  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  company  have  not  provided 
plugs  on  the  mains ;  they  have  been  placed  upon  the  services,  and  the  expla- 
nation which  I  have  given  as  to  the  conversion  of  18  of  these  plugs  into 
hydrants  will  show  that  the  company  consider  it  necessary,  when  pipes  are  sub- 
ject to  constant  pressure,  that  those  plugs  should  be  replaced  by  hvdrants. 

4277.  Can  you  }iive  the  Committee  any  instances  of  the  plugs  being  displaced 
by  the  pressure  which  your  company  give  ? — The  company  some  few  years  ago 
had  a  plug  upon  a  main  pipe  in  Wellington-street,  Deptford ;  that  plug  was 
displaced,  and  it  flew  up  into  the  street  to  a  great  height,  and  a  volume  of  water 
was  projected  on  to  the  roof  of  an  adjacent  house,  and  did  considerable  damage 
to  the -property,  and  the  plug  was,  from  that  time,  discontinued. 

4278.  I  understood  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  to  say  that  the  j)re8sure  on  the 
plug  under  the  intermittent  supply  was  more  trying  than  under  the  constant 
supply,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  of  its  being  intermittent ;  do  you  agree 
with  that  opinion  r—  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  expressed  that  opinion  in 
answer  to  Question  5658  and  the  following,  and  the  explanation  that  I  would 
offer  upon  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  opinion  is  this,  that  when  the  water  is  turned 
into  the  service-pipe  the  pressure  for  a  time  is  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  on  account 
of  the  water  flowing  into  the  cisterns  supplied  therefrom,  which  may  not  be 
full  at  the  dme,  or  into  any  other  outlet  that  there  may  be  from  the  pipe,  and 
the  service-pipes  being  of  comparatively  smaller  capacity,  do  not  admit  of  the 
flow  of  the  body  of  water  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  draught  and 
maintain  the  pressure;  and  then,  as  the  draught  ceases,  the  pressure  increases,  and 
the  supply  is  shut  off,  so  that  in  practice,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  an 
intermittent  supply,  the  sudden  blow  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  would 
not  be  experienced, 

4379.  It  would  be  a  gradual  and  not  a  sudden  pressure? — It  would  be  a 
gradual  and  not  a  sudden  accumulation  of  the  pressure. 

4280.  But  Captain  Shaw  stated,  did  he  not,  that  when  the  water  was  turned 
on  from  the  main  to  the  services  he  could  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  pressure 
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Mr.  A.  Dkkt0u.    for  some  time  until  the  cisterns  were  filled  r — Yes ;  Captain  Shaw  has  given 
T — -;  that  in  evidenee,  and  to  that  extent  has  confirmed  the  explanation  which  I  have 

7  Majr  99jj.  j^g^.  ^y^^^  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  plug?,  I  may  say  thiri; 
plugs  on  services  are  frequently  blown  out  on  the  Kent  Company's  district,  bu 
the  consequences  are  not  so  sericms  as  they  would  be  if  ibe  plugs  were  on  the 
larger  pipes.  I  may  mention  an  instance  which  happened  a  year  or  two  since  at 
Sidcup  when  a  plug  blew  out  just  as  a  gentleman  and  his  family  were  passing  in 
a  chaise  ;  the  horse  was  very  much  frightened,  and  unfortunately  backed  them 
under  the  full  descending  stream  in  such  a  way  that  the  ladies,  I  believe,  were 
obliged  to  borrow  some  clothing  to  enable  them  to  go  home. 

4281.  That  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  been  a  hydrant  there, 
for  instance? — No  ;  that  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  a  hydrant  had  been 
there  to  hold  the  pressure. 

4282.  I  suppose  in  frosty  weather  you  are  liable  to  have  the  plugs  blown  out, 
are  you  not  ? — That  is  so,  and  several  plugs  have  been  blown  out  in  the  Plum- 
stead  and  Woolwich  districts  more  particularly  in  the  trosty  weather,  and  owing 
to  one  of  those  plugs  being  displaced,  a  volume  of  water  was  thrown  on  to  the 
roof  of  a  public-house  adjacent,  and  caused  considerable  damage.  I  recollect 
another  instance  of  a  plug  being  blown  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chislehurst ; 
some  ladies  were  driving  by,  find  the  ponies  in  the  carriage  were  very  much 
frightened  at  this  rush  of  water  from  the  pipe,  and  bolted ;  fortunately  the 
ladies  were  not  personally  injured,  but  considerable  dama;>e  was  done  in  that  case. 

4283.  Captain  Shaw,  I  think,  confirmed  your  statement,  did  he  not,  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  water  which  was  obtainable  in  your  district  generally  ? 
—  Yes  ;  in  the  evidence  which  Captain  Shaw  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee 
in  1867,  in  advocating  the  desirability  of  a  constant  pressure  of  water  for  fire 
purposes,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plugs  on  the  services  did  not 
aflPord,  in  many  cases  at  starting,  so  good  a  supply  as  afterwards.  At  Question 
No.  3313  he  was  asked :  *'  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  water  does  not  flow 
out  of  the  fire-plugs  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  on  f  A.  Certainly  not ;  it  does 
flow  out  when  the  water  is  turned  on,  but  not  in  the  full  quantity  until  after 
every  cistern  throughout  the  service  is  completely  filled,  so  that  the  ball-cock  in 
each  case  is  taken  up  to  the  point  of  shutting  off  the  supply."  And  then 
Question  3321  :  "  When  the  cisterns  all  round  are  charged  you  usually  get  a 
full  supply  of  water  ?     A.  We  usually  get  an  abundant  supply  then.*' 

4284.  That  is  what  I  mean  ;  Captain  Shaw  did  state  that  generally  the  supply 
was  abundant? — Yes,  1  might  perhaps  also  offer  an  explanation  upon  that 
answer  to  Question  No.  3313,  namely,  that  inasmuch  as  in  nearly  every  street 
where  there  are  mains  without  liydrants,  there  are  also  services  with  plugs, 
and  the  fire  supply  is  only  obtainable  from  the  latter;  if  the  plugs  were 
dispensed  with  and  hydrants  placed  on  the  mains,  the  supply  of  water 
for  fire  purposes  would  be  altoojether  independent  of  and  unaffected  by 
the  draught  for  the  supply  of  the  district,  excepting  only  during  the  few  hours 
in  the  day  when  the  services  were  open ;  and  by  turning  off*  these  service  cocks, 
which  the  brigade  have  power  to  require  or  to  do  as  they  please,  the  full  supply 
from  the  main  could  be  had  ;  but  in  taking  the  supply  from  the  plug  on  the 
service  there  is  no  means  of  concentrating  the  full  supply  upon  that  plug  until 
all  cisterns  on  that  service  have  been  filled,  and  every  outlet  closed. 

4285.  That  would  imply  a  continuance  of  the  service  of  the  turncocks  in 
order  to  turn  off  the  domestic  supply  ? — If  the  supply  were  intermitteut,  unless 
the  district  were  being  supplied  in  the  day,  the  turncock's  presence  would  not  be 
required  if  the  fire  brigade  had  the  means  of  helping  themselves  to  the  supply 
firom  the  main. 

4286.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  in  explanation,  that  that  would  be  the 
case  if  the  hydrants  were  placed  upon  the  main,  with  the  exception  of  those  few 
hours  in  whieh  the  water  was  being  supplied  to  fill  the  cisterns,  and  then  if 
more  pressure  were  wanted  in  the  mains,  it  would  require  shutting  off  that 
draught  into  the  service  pipes  to  get  the  full  pressure,  so  that  if  a  fire  occurred 
during  those  hours  you  would  be  dependent  upon  the  turncock  for  maintaining 
the  whole  supply  of  pressure  upon  the  mains  ? — Yes,  if  the  supply  from  the 
mains  during  the  time  the  district  was  being  served  was  not  Bufficient,  and  it 
was  required  to  augment  it  by  concentrating  the  supply  upon  that  point,  then 
the  services  of  some  one  in  the  capacity  of  a  turncock,  whether  an  officer  of  the 
water  company  or  the  fire  brigade,  would  be  required. 

4287.  Otherwise 
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4287.  Otherwise  the  services  of  the  tuniCM>ck  could  be  dispeosed  with  ? — YeSi     Hr.  Ai  JDUbon. 
they  could  be  dispensed  with,  except  that  under  t^is  arrangement,  and  even  -— *• 

under  the  constant  supply  arrangement,  if  it  were  required  to  concentrate  the       '  ^^T  i^7« 
supply  upon  any  one  particular  portion  of  the  constantly  supplied  district,  by 
shutting  off  the  volume  in  other  parts,  then  the  services  of  some  person  in  the 
capacity  of  a  turncock  would  be  requisite,  as  they  are  at  Liverpool.     I  think  the 
fire  brigade  of  Liverpool  have  a  man  specially  qualified  to  carry  out  these  duties. 

42S8.  In  Liverpool,  the  Committee  had  evidence  from  a  witness,  fire-plugs 
upon  mains  are  used  still,  without  the  diflSculties  which  have  been  suggested  ? — 
Tes ;  I  noticed  in  reading  the  evidence  that  that  was  a  point  to  which  Mr. 
Bramwell  drew  special  attention,  but  1  think  I  may  point  out  here  that  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  g£  Works,  who  went  down 
to  see  the  arrangements  at  Liverpool  and  M^mchester,  states  that  those  plugs  are 
being  rapidly  replaced  by  hydrants. 

4289.  Admitting  that  there  is  something  in  the  plug  which  they  do  not 
think  equal  to  the  hydrant  ? — 1  think  that  points  very  strongly  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  company's  suggestion,  that  these  plugs  should  be  replaced  by 
hydrants. 

4290.  With  regard  to  your  compauy  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  figures  with 
reference  to  pressure,  I  think  Sir  Joseph  describes  your  pressure  on  the  constant 
supply  system  as  varying  from  20  lbs.  to  48  lbs.  ? — Yes,  I  think  Sir  Joseph  has 
80  described  it  in  his  evidence,  but  1  rhink  that  his  evidence  was  a  little  inaccu- 
rate on  that  point,  as  I  will  explain.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  furnished  me 
on  my  application  with  particulars  of  the  localities,  and  the  position  of  the  plugs 
from  which  the  Board's  observations  were  taken,  and  from  an  examination  of 
those  relating  to  the  districts  under  constant  supply,  the  minimum  pressure 
recorded  in  the  tabular  statement  is  26  lbs.,  and  that  was  a  pressure  taken  from  a 
pipe  supplied  temporarily  through  a  meter  placed  on  a  bye-pass,  near  the  stop- 
valve,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  supply  of  water  in  that  particular  district, 
and  to  ascertain  if  any  great  waste  whs  going  on  there.  That  meter  having 
only  a  water  way  of  tlireequarters  of  an  inch,  if  anyone  were*  drawing  water 
when  the  observation  was  being  made,  that  would  greatly  affect  the  pressure  by 
reducing  it. 

4291.  It  was  inaccurate  to  that  extent? — That  explanation  will  account  for 
the  comparatively  low  pressure  which  was  found  on  that  pipe.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  the  constantly  supplied  district  of  Plumstead  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  varies  from  20  to  130  feet,  Ordnance  datum,  and  that  a  corresponding 
variation  in  pressure  must  necessarily  prevail.  The  maximum  mentioned  by 
Sir  Joseph  in  this  answer  must  have  beau  inadvertently  given,  as  in  a  subse* 
qu^it  answer.  No.  5765,  he  refers  to  a  pressure  of  62  lbs.  both  day  and  night, 
as  found  in  that  district. 

4292.  Does  that  district  mean  the  whole  of  your  district,  or  only  a  portion  of 
it? — rhe  portion  of  it  under  constant  supply. 

4293.  That  would  prc^ably  be  the  Plumstead  district  ? — The  Rotherhithe  and 
Plumstead  district.  Questions  5765  is,  *'  That  must  have  been  a  very  ex- 
ceptional instance ;  there  must  have  been  something  paiticularly  wrong  there, 
I  think.**  That  was  referring  to  a  case  in  which  the  pressure  had  been 
altogether  lost  at  night,  and  which  I  will  advert  to  presently,  to  which  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  replied :  ^'  I  should  think  so.  I  have  another  near  the  Royal 
Arsenal  at  Plumstead,  where  the  pressure  was  60  lbs.  in  the  daytime,  and 

59  lbs.  at  night«    Another  where  the  pressure  is  61  lbs.  in  the  daytime,  and 

60  lbs.  at  night.  Another  60  lbs.  in  the  daytime  and  58  lbs.  at  night.  Another 
03  lbs.,  both  day  and  night  the  same ;  and  another  where  the  pressure  was 
56  lbs.  day  and  night.'* 

4294.  Then  the  next  questbn  being  ^^  The  pressure  all  through  that  district 
appears  to  be  very  good  both  day  and  night  ?  '*  he  says  in  reply,  '^  It  is  the 
highest  of  any*'?— Yes;  but  upon  the  return  which  was  furnished  to  me  the 
maximum  reached  appears  to  be  from  60  lbs.  to  70  lbs.  in  one  case. 

4295.  Is  that  the  return  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  furnished  to  you  ? — Yes ; 
therefore  the  statement  should  have  been  that  the  variations  in  pressure  in  the 
constantly  supplied  districts  of  the  Kent  Company,  as  upon  the  Board's  observa- 
tions, were  from  ^6  lbs.  to  70  lbs.,  instead  of  from  20  lbs.  to  48  lbs. 

4296.  You  gather  that  from  the  answer  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  gave  to 
0.88.  R  R  4  the 
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Mr,  A.  Dickson,    the  Committee,  and  from  his  subsequent  statement  to  you  on  your  application  ? 
7  May  1877.      ^^^  >  '  gathered  that  the  answer  I  referred  to  was  inadvertently  given,  because 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  subsequently  referred  to  a  higher  pressure  than  is  referred 
to  in  this  reply. 

4297.  In  the  tabular  statement  of  gauges  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  which  you  will  find  at  page  655,  you  will  find  a  table  giving 
the  pressures  of  your  company,  and  there  is  one  with  200  feet  above  Ordnance 
datum,  in  which  the  pressure  is  given  as  12  ?— That  would  not  be  ia  the  district 
under  constant  supply. 

4298.  That  is  not  in  the  district  referred  to  by  those  figures  given  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  so.  I  should  like  to  refer  in  the 
answer  which  I  have  just  given,  relating  to  the  variations  of  the  levels  in  the 
Plumstead  district,  to  the  answer  which  I  gave  to  Question  4224,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  of  my  meaning  upon  that  point.  I  am  asked 
there,  **  Are  your  levels  very  varying  in  that  district  r  *'  to  which  I  reply,  **  They 
do  not  very  much  vary  in  the  lower  districts,  nor  even  in  the  upper  districts 
according  to  the  height  by  which  they  are  commanded.*'  I  would  explain  that 
whilst  apparently  extreme  variations  of  levels  do  appear  in  some  districts,  by  far 
the  greater  proportions  of  the  districts  commanded  by  the  several  reservoirs  are 
more  or  less  at  conomon  levels.  If  you  stand  upon  the  high  ground  in  front  of 
the  Observatory  in  Greenwich,  part  of  the  parishes  of  Greenwich  and  Deptford 
appear  to  the  front  and  west,  lying  upon  the  low  ground  abutting  upon  the 
river,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  very  commonly  even  is  the  level  running  through 
the  whole  of  this  district. 

4299.  Tlien  there  are  one  or  two  spots  which  produce  tlie  variations  which 
are  shown  upon  that  table  ? —Yes.  Then  again,  if  you  stand  upon  the  high 
ground  above  Woolwicli  Comtuoii  you  would  see  what  a  more  or  less  common 
level  runs  along  the  table  land  stretching  out  towards  Blackheath,  which  would 
be  supplied  from  the  high  level  reservoir. 

4300.  Has  your  company  ever  kept  any  records  of  the  pressures  in  various 
parts  of  your  district? — 1  will  hand  in  to  the  Committee  some  of  the  results. 
Before  leaving  this  question  of  the  pressure  in  the  constant  supply  district,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  explanation  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  reply  to  Question 
5764 ;  it  was  a  case  to  which  he  referred  as  being  one  in  which  the  pressure  was 
altogether  lost  at  night  as  compared  with  that  found  in  the  day.  'I'he  explana- 
tion is,  that  the  hydrant  from  which  the  observation  was  taken  is  placed  on  a 
pumping  main  into  the  high  reservoir,  and  that  main  is  only  under  pressure 
during  the  time  the  engines  are  at  work  during  the  day. 

4301.  Your  engines  do  not  pump,  as  I  understand,  at  night  r — duite  so. 

4302.  Consequently  that  would  account  for  the  loss  of  pressure  at  that  spot  ? 
— Quite  so  ;  but  that  is  not  in  the  district  under  constant  supply.  Then  there  was 
another  instance  referred  to  in  the  answer  to  Question  5767,  in  the  Victoria- 
road,  Charlton,  in  which  the  pressure  was  altogether  lost  at  night.  The  expla* 
nation  is,  that  the  observation  was  taken  from  a  service-pipe,  which  is  charged 
only  in  the  daytime. 

4303.  Are  there  many  service-pipes  so  emptied  during  the  night  throughout 
your  district  ? — The  proportion  of  the  pipes  under  intermittent  supply  is,  I 
think,  about  70  miles  out  of  150  miles. 

4304.  Atid  this  was  one  of  the  intermittent  supply  pipes  ? — It  was  one  of  the 
intermittent  supply  pipes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  convenient  at  this 
point  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  loss  of  pressure  by  friction  through  200  feet 
of  hose.  I  should  say  that  during  the  interval  of  the  sittings  of  the  Committee 
last  year  an  opportunity  occurred  for  making  one  observation  in  Anne-street, 
Plumstead.  The  spot  is  situated  about  30  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  hydrant  as  recorded  on  the  gauge  placed  at  the  junction  of  the 
hose  with  the  hydrant  was  138  feet.  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  stated  that 
200  feet  of  hose  would  generally  absorb  the  pressure  to  be  found  throughout 
the  metropolis. 

4304.*  At  Question  5781,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  is  asked:  "I  think  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  throughout  London,  with  a  hose 
200  feet  long,  the  water  would  not  rise  beyond  the  surface  ?"  And  he  replied : 
•^Thatisso;  the  pressure  would  be  exhausted  in  delivering  that  quantity  of 
water  through  the  hose."    Then  be  was  asked :  "  So  that,  generally  speaking. 
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taking  London  throughout,  water  passing  through  a  hose  of  200  feet  in  length    Mr.  A.  Dicksan. 

would  not  go  beyond  the  surface  ?     -4.  You  may  get  a  small  jet  and  throw  it  up,         rp 

but,  genendly  speaking,  you  will  not  get  it  beyond  the  surface  without  |)res-       ^     *^  ^^^* 
sure." — Yes.    1  was  about  to  give  the  Committee  the  result  of  experiments  made 
as  to  the  delivery  of  water  through  200  feet  of  liose  2^  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
Kent  Company's  district. 

4305.  Is  that  an  experiment  that  you  have  made  yotirself  ? — Experiments 
that  were  made  in  my  presence  ;  the  pressure  at  the  hydrant  was  138  feet ;  there 
were  200  feet  of  24-inch  hose;  the  pressure  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  hose  was 
120  feet ;  the  nozzle  was  a  7-8ths-inch  nozzle ;  the  hydrant  was  a  ball  hydrant,  and 
a  jet  of  water  was  delivered  for  a  distance  horizontally  of  96  feet,  and  to  a  height 
above  the  tops  of  any  of  the  houses  adjacent.  I  had  no  means  of  measuring 
the  actual  height  of  the  jet,  but  it  would  be  proportionate  to  the  horizontgd 
distance. 

4306.  Was  that  in  the  constantly  supplied  district  ? — That  was  in  the  con- 
stantly supplied  district,  and,  doubtless,  the  delivery  was  not  the  150  gallons  a 
minute  upon  which  IVlr.  Bramv^ell  based  his  calculation;  but  the  jet  was  one 
which  would  be  very  effective,  and  quite  as  much  so  as  any  jet  thrown  by  the 
engine  provided  by  the  brigade  for  the  protection  of  that  district.  I  might  also 
relate  to  the  Committee  that  at  a  fire  recently  in  the  rear  of  the  Ship  Hotel, 
Greenwich,  at  Vassard's  Patent  Fuel  Works,  the  police  fire  brigade  from  Green- 
wich Hospital  turned  out ;  they  connected  their  hose  to  one  of  the  hydrauts  in 
the  Hospital  grounds,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  premises  on  fire  attached 
eighteen  40-feet  lengUis,  in  all,  720  feet,  and  through  it  delivered  into  the  fire  a 
most  effective  jet  through  a  7-8th8  or  1-inch  nozzle.  I  have  seen  a  jet  thrown 
from  the  roadway  through  the  Hospital  from  a  7-8ths  inch  nozzle  at  the  end  of 
120  feet  hose,  and  also  another  through  a  1-inch  nozzle,  and  the  water  reached 
fairly  over  the  chapel  roof,  which  is  a  very  high  part  of  the  building  opposite  the 
corner  where  the  Painted  Hall  stands. 

4307.  Was  that  a  continuous  strain  upon  the  pipe ;  did  you  continue  it  for 
any  length  of  time,  or  was  it  merely  taken  for  a  minute  or  two  ? — It  was  not 
continued  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  it  was  simply  one  of  the  days  on  which 
the  fire  brigade  police  were  being  practised  in  their  appliances,  but  the  inspector 
told  me  that  that  was  the  usual  height  that  he  was  able  to  throw  water  with 
those  ap|)liance8. 

4308.  With  that  length  of  hose?— With  that  length  of  hose.  I  should  say 
the  pressure  is  65  lbs.  at  the  Royal  Hospital. 

4309.  That  would  give  about  how  much  in  feet? — About  150  feet.  I  may 
also  relate  to  the  Committee  some  experiments  which  were  made  on  Wednesday 
last  with  200  feet  of  2i-inch  hose.  This  was  in  the  Royal  Victoria-yard  at 
Deptford. 

4310.  Is  that  a  constantly  supplied  district? — Yes.  that  is  constantly  sup- 
plied, and  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich  is  constantly  supplied,  and  they  are 
both  in  connection  with  the  same  reservoir  in  Greenwich  Park.  The  hose  was 
attached  to  a  full-way  fire-cock,  on  a  9-inch  main,  and  the  pressure  was  65  lbs., 
and  with  a  7-8th  inch  nozzle  delivered  a  volume  of  water  of  135  gallons  per 
minute,  and  a  jet  was  projected  to  a  distance  of  120  feet,  not  in  spray,  but  in 
the  body  of  the  jet. 

431 1.  The  body  of  the  jet  as  a  fair  delivery  of  water  ?— Yes. 

4312.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Was  that  horizontally,  or  at  what  angle? —I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  angle,  but  the  nozzle  was  held  at  the  angle  which  the  fire-brigade 
men  thought  would  project  the  water  the  farthest;  it  was  tried  at  different  angles 
in  order  to  see  which  would  give  us  the  greatest  projection  ;  the  greatest  projection 
gave  us  this  120  feet,  and  then  an  inch  nozzle  was  attached,  and  187  gallons  a 
minute  were  delivered  through  200  feet  of  hi>8e  to  a  distance  of  132  feet.  A 
14-inch  nozzle  was  attached,  and  a  volume  of  water  of  200  gallons  per  minute 
was  delivered  to  a  distance  of  106  teet.  I  think  those  results  will  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  results  which  were  seen  by  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  their  visit  to  Liverpool,  and  in  some  places  at  Manchester. 

4313.  Chairman.]  You  represent  that  in  these  constantly  supplied  districts 
that  amount  of  pressure  might  be  relied  upon  ? — Yes,  as  more  or  less  affected  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  distributory  pipes.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  small  pipes 
the  pressure  would  be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  size  of  the  pipe  and  the  extent 
of  the  draught. 

0.88.  Ss  43 14^  But, 
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Mr.  it.  Dickian.  4314-  But;  supposing  the  hydrant  to  be  fixed  on  your  constantly  charged 
mains,  that  would  be  the  result  you  would  obtain?-- A  pmportionate  resuk 
7  Maj  1877.  would  be  obtained.  I  should  say  with  regard  to  hydrants  supei'seding  engines  it 
is  the  ease  that  notwirhstundintr  these  results  which  are  dbtaiuable  from  the 
hydrants  in  the  Victualling-yard  and  at  Greenwich  Hnspital  the  authorities  thei^ 
have  not  done  away  with  their  engines;  they  keep  them  in  ease  of  need. 

43 1 5.  They  do  not  suppose  at  all  that  they  would  he  able  to  supersede  engines^ 
but  they  supplement  ihem  with  these  hydrants  and  hose  r — Yes,  tliey  find  the 
hydrants  very  useful,  and  they  have  been  able  to  extinguish  fires  with  hydrants, 
but  notwithstanding  that  experience  they  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  be 
without  engines. 

43 16.  Can  you  give  us  the  diflferent  pressures  which  the  eompaay  have  taken  ? 
—I  will  put  them  in.  I  wish  also  to  refer  tea  remark  made  by  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  to  the  reliance  which  could  be  placed  upon 
the  pressure  in  the  Kent  Company's  district. 

4317-  Your  pressure  at  night  being  entirely  by  gravitation  ?— The  pressure 
by  night  is  entirely  by  gravitation,  say  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  and  is  given  by 
the  respective  commanding  reservoirs,  and  tliat  pressure  cau  be  relied  on  aiul 
will  continue  as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  reservoir. 

4318.  In  the  daytime  the  pnssure,  though  chiefly  by  gravitation,  is  still  in  a 
great  measure  assisted  by  pumping  ?—  In  the  daytime  the  pressure  is  also  chiefly 
by  gravitation,  and  the  engine<i  by  pumping  into  the  mains  from  which  the  sup- 
plies are  being  taken  maintain  to  a  considerable  extent  almost  as  high  a  pres- 
sure throughout  the  day  as  at  night,  except  only  for  short  periods  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  or  half-an-hour,  when  a  large  service  has  been  opened.  The  ascertained 
difference  between  ni^ht  and  day  presi^ure  was  refenred  to  by  the  subsequent 
witness,  the  Deputy  Chairman  (jf  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Mr,  Richardson  in  liis  evidence  said,  "  We  go  to 
our  own  district,  because  we  have  tested  the  water  in  our  Kent  water  district 
between  night  and  day,  and  we  found  that  it  was  the  same  by  night  as  by  day, 
showing  that  at  head-quarters,  somehow  or  other,  they  had  reduced  the  pressure, 
because  otherwise  the  pressure  most  have  been  very  largely  increased  at  night, 
when  no  water  was  being  drawn  out  of  the  pipes."  Sir  Joseph  B^izelgette,  in 
bis  Report  to  the  Board  of  the  pressure  at  night  in  tlie  Kent  Company's  dij^trict, 
states,  "That  the  majority  show  a  higher  pressure;"  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Richardson's  inference  is  not  founded  on  Sir  Joseph  B^zalgette's 
Report  to  the  Board,  but  entirely  upon  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

4319.  Still,  1  understood  jou  to  siiy  that  at  night  there  was  not  the  same 
reliable  pressure  that  you  have  in  the  daytime  ? — Tl^re  is  a  more  reliable  pres- 
sure ;  the  pressure  during  the  night  is  more  even  than  during  the  day. 

4320.  But  it  would  have  to  be  supplemented,  in  tlie  event  of  any  great  drain, 
by  setting  the  pumping  engines  to  work?— In  the  event  of  any  great  drain 
upon  the  reservoir  for  a  long  time,  the  pressure  could  be  supplemented  by 
setting  the  engines  to  work,  but  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  do  that.  Some 
of  these  diagrams  1  have  here  will  show  a  few  of  the  records  which  have  been 
taken  of  the  pressures  in  different  parts  of  the  company's  district.  The  first 
one  which  I  put  in  is  one  at  Rotherhithe,  on  the  8-inch  main  at  a  spot  about 
8  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  and  that  was  taken  on  the  14th  April  1876. 

4321.  At  what  time  was  that  taken? — This  was  taken  throughout  the  day 
and  (producing  a  disc  showing  the  diagram  of  pressure)  the  lowest  pressure 
on  that  gauge  was  in  the  interval  between  12  and  2  o'clock,  and  would  not  be 
less  than  100  feet. 

4322.  Whilst  the  maximum  pressure  between  6  p.m.  and  6.30  a.m.  is  l&O 
feet?— Yes  ;  in  fact,  you  may  say  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  6  o'clock 
the  next  morning  the  150  feet  remains. 

^323.  That  is  with  regard  to  one  particular  point  of  your  district  ? — Yes, 
Then  at  Charlotte- street,  Piumstead,  on  a  3-inefa  branch  fr<?m  a  12-inch  main, 
upon  the  6th  May  1876,  this  diagram  shows  the  variations  {produci»g  another 
diagram). 

4324.  Will  you  give  the  C<»mmittee  what  the  variations  are  ? — The  pressure 
from  7.30  in  the  morning  to  1  o'clock  in  the  day  was  between  125  and  150 
feet,  and  from  1  o'clock  through  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  till  7-30 
the  next  morning,  the  pressure  was  never  below  150  feet. 

4325.  That  was  a  constantly  supplied  district,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,. 

4326.  And 
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4326.  And  there  you  never  fell  below  125  feet  ? — No.  Mr.  A.  Dickioi^ 

4327.  Rifting  10  150  feet,  as  in  the  other  district? — ^Yes  ;  and  this  fall  occurs       ^  m"'*^8 
in  the  day  when  the  services  in  connection  with  the  main  for  a  district  not  under 
constant   supply  are   open   for  the  supply  of  that  district,    and    are  being 

drawn  upon.  Ilicn,  at  Charlton,  another  obserration  was  taken  on  the  1 1th 
May,  in  a  constantly  supplied  district ;  the  unbroken  pressure  from  4.30  in  the 
afternoon  to  7.30  in  the  morning  was  150  feet.  The  pressure  in  ihe  daytime 
was  less  at  times,  owing  to  the  intermittent  supply  of  part  of  Woolwich,  but 
was  not  at  any  time  below  100  feet. 

4328.  It  sank  as  low  as  that,  did  it  not,  in  the  first  instance,  namely,  to  100  feetr 
**-Ye8.  Then  again  in  the  Kent-road,  at  the  New  Cross  Gate,  upon  the  5th  June 
1876,  the  pressure  throughout  the  night,  from  four  p.m.  to  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  was  never  below  146  to  150  feet,  and  during  the  whole  day  was  above 
125  feet.  1  hen  on  Shootei's  Hill-road,  close  to  Mr.  Richardson's,  an  observe^ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  18th  June,  and  the  pressure  there,  fn>m  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  was  steady,  at  about,  but 
never  below,  100  feet ;  and  between  two  o'clock  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, a  few  feet  less,  hut  not  during  that  time  below  from  88  to  90  feet.  A 
second  reading,  taken  from  the  same  place  the  following  day,  gave  sirtiilar 
results.  On  the  10-inch  main,  near  the  Kent-road  railway  station,  at  11  feet 
above  Ordnance  datum,  another  observation  was  taken  on  the  22nd  April, 
showing  a  steady  pressure,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  6. 30  in  the 
morning,  of  from  150  to  140  feet,  and  from  6.30  to  9.30,  140  to  126  feet; 
from  9.30  till  12.30,  100  to  80  feet ;  ami  from  12.30  till  4  o'clock,  100  to 
150  feet.  At  ihe  works,  Deptford,  at  23  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  pressure 
showed  135  to  140  feet ;  and  during  the  day,  whilst  pumping,  was  never  below 
150  feet. 

4329.  Those  are  all  in  your  low-level  districts,  are  they  not? — Those  results, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  near  Mr.  Richardson's  house,  are  from  the  low- 
level  districts,  and  show  that  during  the  night,  when  fires  are  most  frequent, 
a  steady  and  reliable  constant  high  pressure  is  maintained  in  the  company's 
mains,  and  the  experiment  in  the  high-level  district  shows  that  there  also 
during  the  night  a  steady  and  reliable  pressure  from  the  reservoir,  according  to 
the  elevation  of  the  premises,  is  maintained.  I  may  add  that  the  most  densely 
populated  and  important  districts  within  the  company's  water  limits,  from  a  fire 
point  of  view,  are  situated  in  the  company's  low-level  district,  where  the  best 
pressure  can  be  afforded. 

4330.  The  Committee  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the  fire  at  the  King 
and  Queen  Wharf;  have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  fire? — I  think 
Captain  Shaw  was  asked  as  to  whether  there  was  any  particular  part  of  the 
metropolis  in  whidi  the  supply  of  water  had  been  found  to  be  deficient  at  fires, 
and  he  referred  to  a  district  extending,  I  think,  from  London  Bridge  eastwards 
along  the  river-side,  namely,  Bertnondsey  and  Rotheriiithe. 

4331.  That  is  where  the  supply  of  water  uas  described  as  thread-like? 
— I  think  it  was  so  described  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  in  answer  to 
Question  5639. 

4332.  Is  that  all  the  supply  that  tlie  company  give  in  that  district  for  fire 
purposes? — ^The  company's  pipe  terminates  just  about  the  King  and  Queen 
Granary  in  a  3'ineh  pipe,  and  of  course  the  supply  from  it  is  nothing  nearly  as 
large  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  large  pipes  further  down  the  street,  on  the 
main  of  which  that  forms  a  part. 

4333-  But  that  is  a  very  insufficient  supply  for  fire  purposes,  whatever  it  may 
be  for  domestic  purposes?— It  is  sufficient  for  the  domestic  supply  of  the 
district,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  insufficient  as  a  supply  for  fire  purposes, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  brigade. 

4334-  Iii  yo«r  Of)inion,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  main  laid  in  that  district  for 
fire  purposes  ? — 1  apprehend  that  matter  lies  entirely  with  the  metropolitan 
authority  10  determine.  If  they  consider  that  ihey  may,  by  obtaining  appliances 
for  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  river  adjoining,  be  able  to  do  without  any 
increased  main  in  that  district,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  for  the  company  to  suggest 
that  a  larger  main  should  be  put  down. 

4335-  That  it  would  be  either  from  the  owners  of  the  private  prop^ty  affected 
or  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  looking  to  the  safety  generally 
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Mr.  A.  Dickson,    of  the  town,  that  the  application  should  comer — Certainly;  I  think  the  appli- 

^  cation  should  come  from  some   one  for  a  larger  provision  of  water,  if  it  is 

7  May  ,877.       ^^^^^^ 

4336.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  company  for  an  increased  supply 
of  water  since  that  fire  r — No  ;  no  application  has  been  made  to  tlie  company, 
either  by  the  owners  or  the  metropolitan  authority. 

4337.  How  far  is  that  from  your  reservoir? — It  is  about  four  miles  from  our 
reservoir. 

4338.  What  would  be  the  delivery  there? — The  present  delivery  is  about 
100  gallons  a  minute. 

4339.  What  alteration  would  be  necessary  in  the  mains  to  meet  Captain 
Shaw's  requirements  for  fire  purposes  in  that  district? — The  engineer  ojf  the 
company  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  estimate  on  this  point ;  he  s.ays,  if 
an  8-inch  pipe  were  carried  to  the  end  of  the  company's  district  at  a  cost  of 
about  700  /.,  the  delivery  of  water  might  be  increased  about  500  gallons  per 
minute.  To  deliver  the  2,000  gallons  per  minute  at  this  spot  under  a  pressure 
of  50  lbs.  would  require  a  separate  pipe  to  be  laid  for  the  whole  distance  of  4^ 
miles  of  a  diameter  of  20  inches,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  14,000  /.,  and  to 
deliver  the  water  at  the  level  of  the  ground  for  the  supply  of  engines  could  be 
done  by  4  J  miles  of  15-inch  pipe  under  the  existing  head  of  water,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  9,000  /. 

4340.  That  would  give  the  requirement  which  Captain  Shaw  has  pointed 
out  as  necessary  ? — Yes. 

4341 .  But  at  their  expense  r — Yes,  at  their  expense.  I  think  there  is  a 
paragraph  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1867  with  regard  to  the  provision 
of  larger  pipes  in  districts  where  a  larger  supply  of  water  was  required  for  fire 
purposes  than  could  be  obtained  frotn  the  existing  pipes  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  paragraph  was  to  this  effect :  "  It  has  been  ur«ied  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  case  of  large  buildings  recently  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
small  houses,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  a  great  fire  ;  but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  a  main  being  laid  down  in  such  cases  under  the  clause  of  the  Act 
of  1847,  which  may  be  amended  in  this  respect  if  insufficient." 

4342.  You  have  had  no  application,  as  you  say,  from  any  party  with  reference 
to  giving  a  better  supply  since  that  fire  took  place  ? — No,  the  company  have 
had  no  application  from  the  owners  or  metropolitan  authority  for  the  provision  of 
larger  pipes,  or  for  the  provision  of  a  larger  supply  of  water  for  fire  purposes  in 
that  street. 

4343.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  alteration  of  the  fittings  for 
a  constant  supply  under  your  system,  I  think  you  stated,  on  your  last  exami- 
nation, what  that  had  cost? — With  regard  to  that  subject,  and  the  remarks 
which  Mr.  Richardson  offered  in  bis  answers  to  Questions  4888  and  the  follow- 
ing as  to  the  regulations  for  the  provision  of  water  fittings  being  *'  unnecessarily 
stringent  and  costly,"  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  these  regulations  are  not  any  more 
restrictive  or  objectionable  on  account  of  their  stringent  nature  than  those  of  other 
towns  where  constant  supply  is  given;  that  the  last  regulation  practically 
allows  the  continuance  of  sound  and  efficient  existing  fittings,  and  that  practical 
experience  has  shown  that  the  actual  cost  per  house,  necessitated  by  the  change 
from  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  supply,  has  been  much  less  than  was  esti- 
mated. In  the  Kent  Company's  district  the  constant  system  has  been  introduced 
into  portions  of  the  district  chiefly  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  where 
the  receptacle  for  storing  the  water  generally  has  been  a  wooden  butt  placed  in 
the  yard,  and  frequently  without  a  bail-tap  or  a  cover.  In  these  cases  the 
company  have  meiely  required  that  a  stop-cock  be  placed  near  the  entrance  to 
the  premises  to  shut  oflf  the  water  in  case  of  leakage,  that  a  tap  for  drawing 
the  water  he  placed  in  the  house  to  supersede  the  butt  in  the  yard.  If  there  be 
a  cistern  and  an  overflow-pipe  to  the  closet,  the  latter  has  to  be  removed  or 
converted  into  a  warning-pipe. 

4344.  Have  you  found  any  great  expression  of  dissatisfaction  or  violent  oppo- 
sition in  bringing  that  into  efiect  f — No.  In  the  way  I  have  described,  the  com- 
pany have  proceeded  to  put  the  powers  of  the  Act  into  operation,  and  they  have 
completed  all  the  necessary  alterations  without  encountering  an  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  affected  by  the 
change. 

4S45-  And 
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4345.  And  what  was  the  cost  of  the  alteration? — Tlie  average  cost  is  esti-  Mr.  A.  Dickson. 
mated  in  the  case  of  small  cottages  to  be  about  1  /.  a  house.  Z: r~ 

4346.  Has  that  been  the  same  throughout  both  the  districts  you  have  placed  *^  '  ^^* 
under  constant  supply? — Throughout  the  districts  we  have  hitherto  placed  under 

constant  supply. 

4347.  Then  the  statement  which  was  made  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  which  they  stated  that  those  regulations  were  so 
oppressive  that  they  could  not  be  carried  out,  you  have  found  not  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  tacts  r — Quite  so,  when  we  put  them  into  practice.  1  think,  in  the 
Board's  Report  to  the  public  in  1873,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  discussion  upon 
the  making  of  the  regulations  by  the  water  companies,  effect  had  been  given  to 
the  arguments  and  objections  of  the  Board,  but  that  the  regulations  weie  still 
of  a  very  stringent  character,  so  stringent  as  to  render  it  extremely  improbable 
that  the  system  of  constant  supply  provided  for  l)y  the  Act  can  ever  be  brought 
into  general  operation  while  such  regulations  are  in  force.  But  ii  may  be 
pointed  out  that  altliough  the  19th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act 
empowers  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  request  of  any  conipany  an  alteration  of 
its  regulations  for  the  time  being  in  force,  and  authorises  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
rather  now  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  mnde,  inquiry 
as  to  the  need  of  making  any  new  regulations,  and  upon  the  report  of  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  to  make  any  new  regulations  they  may  think  fit ;  and  althouL^h 
the  same  power  of  requisition  for  alteration  of  regulations  is  by  the  same  section 
reserved  to  any  10  consumers  of  water  supplied  by  the  company,  yet  in  neither 
case  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  regulations  as 
originalij^  confirmed  and  allowed. 

4348.  Now,  I  suppose  in  summing  up  your  evidence  you  would  say  that  you 
have  assisted  the  fire  brigade  in  extinguishing  fires  with  the  whole  of  your  avail- 
able resources,  as  a  company  ? — Yes,  I  would  say  that  the  whole  available  re- 
sources of  the  company  have  been  unreservedly  placed  at  the  service  of  the  fire 
brigade  tor  the  extinguishment  of  fire. 

4349.  And  that  your  company  is  prepared  further  to  meet  any  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  increased  safety 
of  the  town  against  tire  ?—  I  can  only  repeat  the  offer  which  has  been  made  in 
the  correspondence  so  frequently,  that  the  company  will  be  most  happy  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  for  that  object. 

4350.  VV  hilst  you  recommend  placing  hydrants  on  the  whole  of  your  number  of 
miles  of  mains  which  are  at  present  under  constant  supply  ?  —Yes,  and  I  would  add 
that  the  company's  supply  of  water  is  amply  suflBcient  to  meet  the  estimated 
maximum  demands  for  fire  purposes  in  its  district,  and  that  any  increase  of  deli- 
very which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  may  deem  it  advisable  to  ensure  in 
any  locality  by  the  provision  of  a  larger  fire-main  will  be  readily  afforded  on 
receiving  an  order  from  the  Board  to  lay  the  necessary  pipes  at  their  own 
expense. 

4351.  Of  course  as  long  as  the  present  intermittent  supply  is  continued 
you  are  prepared  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  which  will  enable  the  fire 
brigade  to  utilise  that  intermittent  supply  themselves? — Yes,  quite  so;  the 
company  have  proposed  to  the  Board  as  1  mentioned,  and  they  were  desirous 
that  some  arrangement  should  be  come  to  which  would  enable  the  fire  brigade 
officers  to  help  themselves  to  the  supply  of  water,  if  that  could  possibly  be  done, 
by  a  system  of  marking  the  valves.  I  should  say  that  the  plugs  throughout  the 
company^s  district  are  not  properly  marked,  and  in  many  cases  not  perhaps 
marked  at  all,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  new  hydrants  which  were  laid  down 
at  Rotherhithe,  though  only  so  few  months  have  elapsed  since  it  was  placed  there, 
the  material  placed  upon  the  road  to  make  it  up  had  completely  covered  the 
hydrant  box,  and  it  took  some  moments  for  the  man  who  was  aware  of  its 
position  to  find  it  by  probing  with  the  end  of  his  iron  rod. 

4352.  You  have  recommended,  and  would  recommend,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  mark  the  position  of  those  hydrants  as  well  as  of  the 
fire-plugs  ? — We  recommend  that  the  position  of  the  hydrants  should  be  marked 
in  some  way,  either  upon  the  lamp-posts  or  upon  the  adjacent  buildings,  and 
that  the  position  of  the  plugs  should  also  be  marked,  and  the  position  of  the 
valves  commanding  the  district  under  the  intermittent  service  should  also  be 
marked.  In  that  way  they  would  be  easily  recognised,  and  would  be  made  use 
of  by  the  members  of  the  nre  brigade. 
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Mr.  J^  IKofcwt.  4353.  And  all  this  would  add  to  the  fiacilltiesby  which  the  fire  brigade  would 
7  May  1877.  ^®  enabled  to  work  the  hydrants  and  get  a  supply  of  water  for  fire  purposes  ?  — 
Those  arrangements  would,  as  our  company  are  advised  and  believe,  greatly 
facilitate  the  obtainment  of  water  by  the  fire  brigade. 

4354.  You  do  not  agree  with.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  when  he  states,  in  answer 
to  Question  5651,  that  he  failed  to  see,  looking  at  it  from  a  fire  |ioint  of  view, 
what  advantage  hydrants  would  be,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  your 
company  ? — No  ;  the  experience  we  obtained  of  these  hydrants  in  the  Kent 
Company's  district  would,  I  think,  go  a  very  great  way  to  quftlify  that  opinion 
of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's. 

4355-  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  place  before  tlie  Conuuittee 
in  your  examination  in  chief? — I  do  not  recollect  anything  at  this  moment. 

435^.  Sir  James  M^  Gar  el-Hogg']  In  the  comn>encement  of  your  evidence 
you  stated  that  there  should  be  some  systematic  arrangement  for  calling  the 
turncocks ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  r — That  there  should  be  some  plan 
arranged  between  the  fire  brigade  and  the  company's  officers,  so  that  the  turn- 
cocks' services  should  be  obtained  on  the  shortest  possible  notice. 

4357.  What  would  you  suggest? — The  arrangements  which  have  been  com- 
pleted are  those  I  described  in  my  evidence  as  having  been  made  by  the  company, 
namely,  that  the  turncocks  should  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  fire-brigade  sta- 
tions, so  as  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  fire  brigade  whenever  a  call  was  brought ; 
that  system  has  been  found  to  work  very  well ;  I  do  not  know  that  that  could 
be  greatly  in)proved,  except  perhaps  by  the  adoption  of  some  arrangement  about 
calling  the  turncock  in  the  daytime.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  water  companies 
have  suggested  tliat  some  lads  should  be  engaged  by  the  fire  brigade  to  run  from 
the  station  to  find  the  turncock  on  his  beat  if  his  services  are  required.  So  far 
as  the  Kent  Company  is  concerned  our  arrangements  are  that  the  turncock 
should  work  from  his  time-sheet,  and  that  his  time-sheet  should  be  fixed  to  the 
door  of  his  house,  so  that  upon  any  call  being  given,  he  not  being  there,  his 
whereabouts  can  be  easily  ascertained  at  any  time  of  the  d«y. 

4358.  So  that  as  regards  the  district  you  are  s})eaking  about,  there  is  nothing 
further  required  in  that  respect? — At  this  particular  time  perhaps  there  would 
be  nothing  furtlier  required  than  the  arrangements  1  have  suggested  with  refer- 
ence to  sending  for  the  turncocks  at  particular  hours  of  the  day. 

4359.  How  long  has  the  arrangement  of  putting  up  the  turncocks  near  to  the 
fire-brigade  stations  been  in  vogue  ? — It  has  been  in  operation  some  few 
years. 

•  4360.  You  have  done  that  since  these  different  letters  which  the  Board  had 
to  write  complaining  of  the  turncock  coming  late  ?— Yes,  finding  that  no  other 
arrangements  had  been  effected  we  made  that  arrangement  as  being  the  most 
practicable. 

4361.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tl^  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  when  a  turncock  came  late,  or  there  was  no  water,  to  send  notice  to  the 
com()any  and  direct  their  attention  to  it  ? — As  a  means  of  enabling  the  company 
to  ascertain  whether  their  servants  are  doing  their  duty,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  make  communications  to  the  company 
when  there  is  any  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  servants,  but  perhaps  you 
refer  to  those  words  of  mine  in  the  evidence,  that  the  company  regarded  some 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  unnecessary. 

4362.  You  say  that  the  company  regarded  some  of  the  complaints  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  unnecessary,  but  if  the  officers  of  the  fire 
brigade  arriving,  found  no  turncocks ;  or  the  turncock  having  arrived,  found  no' 
water,  do  not  you  think  they  would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not 
represent  that  10  che  company  in  whose  district  the  fire  occurred  ?— I  think  it 
greatly  depends  upon  circumstances. 

4363.  Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question;  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  a  report  from  an  officer  of  the  fire  brigade  that  a  turncock  came  late, 
or  that  the  water  supply  was  deficient  for  the  purpose  of  puttin^:  out  a  fire,  do 
you  or  do  you  not  think  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Metropolitart  Board  of 
Works  to  communicate  with  the  water  company  in  whose  district  the  fire 
occurred  ? — 1  think  that  in  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  made  by  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  turncock,  and  the  fire  not  being  such  as  to  re- 
quire his  attendance,  the  complaints  to  which  I  referred  were  somewhat  un- 
necessary. 

4364*  You 
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4364.  You  think  that  in  the  case  of  an  inefficient  supply  and  in  the  absence  of    Mr.  A.  Dkktm. 

the  turncock,  the  Board  ought  not  to  have  apprised  the  company  of  that  defi- 

ciency  ? — If  the  water  is  not  needed,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  inform       7  May  1877. 
the  company  that  there  is  no  water. 

43^5*  I  am  assuming  that  water  is  necessary  to  put  out  a  fire? — Water  is 
generally  necessary  to  put  out  a  fire,  but  in  the  particular  case  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  that  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  fire  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  owner  of  the  premises  with  one  bucket  of  water. 

4366.  I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  fire,  but  to  the  subject  as  a  whole; 
do  you  or  do  you  not  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having  had 
it  reported  to  them  by  their  officers  who  attended  the  fire  that  the  turncock  was 
absent  or  late,  or  the  supply  of  waler  deficient,  ought  or  ought  not  to  let  the 
company  who  have  charge  of  that  district  know  of  that  neglect  ? — I  think  as  I 
have  endeavoui-ed  to  explain,  that  the  continued  complaints  of  the  absence  of 
the  turncock  at  small  and  trivial  fires,  in  the  absence  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  by  the  Board  to  secure  their  attendance,  may  be 
regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  being  unnecessary. 

4367.  Will  you  tell  me  into  what  categories  you  divide  the  eases  ;  when  you 
think  the  Board  ought  to  give  notice,  and  when  they  ought  not  to  give  notice; 
what  sort  of  neolect  do  you  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ought  not 
to  give  notice  about  f  ~  I  think  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  made  an 
arrangement  for  securing  ihe  attendance  of  the  turncocks,  and  had  found  the 
turncock  did  not  attend  properly,  they  would  have  been  quite  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  the  irregularity  of  the  turncock's  attendance. 

4368.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  water  companies  to  have  their 
turncocks  always  ready  ? — The  companies  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  endeavour  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 

4369.  That  being  the  case,  do  not  you  think  it  is  rather  a  benefit  to  them, 
when  they  have  done  everything  they  can  to  get  their  turncocks  in  time,  to  let 
them  know  when  the  turncocks  fail  in  their  duty? — But  you  must  recollect  at 
that  particular  time  there  was  no  systematic  arrangement  for  calling  the  turncocks. 
I  quite  admit  that  it  is  desirable  when  a  systematic  arrangement  has  been 
established,  that  the  companies  should  be  made  aware  of  any  dereliction  of  duty 
by  their  officers. 

4370.  But  I  think  your  directors  here  object  to  it;  they  complain  that  they 
do  not  see  the  use  of  calling  their  attention  to  these  matters? — I  have 
endeavoured  in  my  explanations  to  give  expression  to  the  same  opinion  as  ray 
directors  then  entertained. 

4371.  In  answer  to  Question  4060,  you  stated  in  regard  to  the  fire  in  Trinity- 
square,  as  to  which  there  was  a  complaint  of  a  short  supply,  that  close  by  there 
was  a  main  constantly  charged  ? — There  was. 

4372.  Was  your  turncock  there  ? — I  believe  so. 

4373-  Then  if  there  was  a  main  and  plenty  of  water  there,  and  knowing  that 
to  be  there,  why  did  he  not  represent  it  to  the  fire  brigade  and  give  them  the 
advantage  of  it  r  —  He  could  not  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  water  in  the 
main,  because  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  not  provided  the  proper 
plugs  upon  the  pipe  to  enable  the  water  to  be  used. 

4374.  It  is  not  our  business  to  put  plugs  on,  is  it? — I  apprehend  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  any  district  to  put  on  proper  appliances  for 
getting  at  the  water. 

4375-  It  is  not  our  business  to  put  plugs  on,  is  it  ?— Yes,  and  a  *'plug" 
under  the  definition  of  the  Act  of  1871  is  now  made  to  include  "  liydrant.  * 

4376.  There  was  no  plug  on  the  main  ? — Tliere  was  not  a  plug  on  the  main ; 
tb^:e  was  a  plug  on  the  service -pipe  in  connection  with  the  main,  and  the  water 
was  taken  from  the  service- plug. 

4377.  But  the  main  close  by  was  constantly  supplied,  and  you  would  get  the 
water  from  that  ? — Yes,  but  you  could  get  a  great  deal  more  water  from  a 
hydrant  upon  an  8-inch  main  than  you  would  from  a  plug  at  the  end  of  a  long 
service-pipe  3  inches  in  diameter. 

4378.  What  was  the  length  of  the  service-pipe  from  which  the  water  was 
obtained  from  the  plug? — It  was,  as  near  as  I  could  say,  about  300  yards. 

4379-  Now,  going  to  another  part  of  the  question,  did  not  Captain  Shaw 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  intermittent  supply,  and  did  he  not  also 
recommend  a  constant  supply,  and  a  suflBcient  number  of  hydrants  ? — Yes ; 

0.88.  s  s  4  Captain 
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Mn  A,  Dichan.    Captain  Shaw  made  those  recommendations  in  his  Report  of  1866  as  being  the 
7  May7877.       ^^^  means  of  overcoming  the  inconveniences  which  then  had  been  sustained  in 
getting  water  at  fires. 

4380.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  hydrants  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  pressure  on 
the  mains? — ^The  nse  of  the  hydrant  has  been  very  amply  stated,  I  think,  by 
Captain  Shaw  in  one  of  his  reports  which  was  appended  to  the  papers  ot  last 
year,  a  report  which,  I  think,  was  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
by  yourself  and  Mr.  Richardson.  It  says  :  "  And  first  it  will  be  well  to  clear 
up  a  doubt  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  largely  exists,  and  that  is  whether 
Captain  Shaw,  the  responsible  officer  of  the  fire  i)rigade,  is  of  opinion  that  if 
hydrants  with  standposts  were  provided  throughout  the  metropolis  after  the 
establishment  of  a  constant  supply  of  water,  those  hydrants  would  be  an  efficient 
substitute  for  fire-engines.  In  reply  to  this  question,  which  we  distinctly  put  to 
Captain  Shaw,  he  expressed  his  belief,  u  belief  shared,  he  said,  by  all  skilled 
firemen,  and  warranted  by  experience,  that  hydrants  with  stand-pipes  placed  at 
suitable  distances  throughout  the  metropolis  on  mains  constantly  charged  with 
water  at  high  pressure,  would  render  unnecessary  the  use  of  fire-engines  save  in 
the  case  of  fires  of  exceptional  magnitude,  or  of  fracture  or  damage  of  the 
pipes." 

4381.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you;  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
stant supply  to  make  hydrants  really  useful  without  the  necessity  for  engines  ? 
--When  the  Committee  of  1871  ordered  hydrants  to  be  put  upon  pipes 
under  constant  supply,  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  question  before  them  whether 
hydrants  would  enable  the  Board  to  supersede  engines  or  not,  but  it  was  put  to 
the  Committee,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  those  hydrants  aflForded  considerable 
facilities  for  the  ready  obtainrneut  of  water  in  the  early  stages  of  a  fire,  and  in 
that  way  would  be  of  considerable  benefit,  enabling  the  fire  to  be  extinguished 
before  the  arrival  of  the  brigade. 

4382.  You  would  advocate  that  irrespective  of  cost? — I  think  hydrants  must 
necessarily  accompany  the  system  of  constant  supply. 

4383.  Can  you  state  what  quantity  of  water  was  being  delivered  through  the 
jets  you  spoke  of  in  the  experiments  you  made  ?— I  gave  the  delivery  in  four 
instances  of  those  experiments  which  were  made  last  Wednesday  afternoon ;  in 
one  case  135  gallons  a  minute,  in  another  187  gallons,  and  in  another  200 
gallons  a  minute. 

4384.  Have  you  ever  made  experiments  with  40-feet  pressure  passing  150 
gallons  a  minute  throu2;h  200  feet  of  hose? — No. 

4385.  Referring  to  your  column  of  pressure,  supposing  a  fire  to  occur  which 
would  require  2,000  gallons  a  minute  to  be  drawn  off,  how  much  would  the 
pressure  fall  in  consequence  ? — That  would  depend  upon  tl)e  head  in  the  first 
case,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  pipes  delivering  the  water  in  the  second,  and 
upon  other  circumstances ;  that  is  an  engineer's  question,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  attempt  to  answer  it. 

4386.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  pressure  in  the  constantly  supplied  parts 
of  the  Kent  Company's  district  which  could  be  relied  upon  as  being  uniform  in 
case  of  a  fire  occurring  ? — if  you  take  the  reading  in  the  case  of  the  Plumstead 
constant  supply  district,  there  you  have  a  reliable  pressure  maintained  through- 
out the  night  of  about  150  feet,  and  in  the  Rotherhithe  district  the  same  results 
would  occur. 

4387.  Then  you  could  not  tell  me,  supposing  a  fire  occurred,  how  much  that 
would  be  diminished  ? — No*;  it  would  diminish  in  various  ratios,  depending  on 
the  situation  of  the  premises  on  fire,  and  the  disposition  of  the  pipes. 

4388.  Chairman.]  Being  supplied  by  gravitation,  would  it  fall  off  until  the 
body  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  had  diminished  ? — No,  not  unless  the  draught 
was  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  could  sustain. 

4389.  Sir  James  M'GareUHogg.']  You  stated  that  Sh- Joseph  Bazalgette  was 
inaccurate  in  some  of  his  testings ;  I  did  not  quite  understand  how  you  proved 
that  he  was  inaccurate  ?— I  do  not  think  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  was  inaccurate  in  any  of  his  testings.  May  I  ask  if  you  refer  to  his 
statement  of  the  pressures  ? 

4390.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  testings  were  inaccurate,  and  you 
then  tried  to  explain  them  ;  but  do  you  adhere  to  the  statement  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  was  inaccurate? — In  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  statement  of  the  read- 
ings taken  in  the  constantly  supplied  district,  I  think  there  is  a  little  inaccuracy, 
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as  I  have  explained.     We  find,  according  to  the  return  which  we  have  had    '^^r.  A.  Dickson. 
from  Sir  Joseph,  that  the  pressure  varies  in  the  constantly  supph'ed  district       ^  May  1877. 
from  26  lbs.  to  70  lbs.     Sir  Josoph  Bazalgette,  in  his  evidence,  referred  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Kent  Water  Company's  constantly  supplied  district  as  varying 
from  20  lbs.  to  48  lbs.,  and   to  that  extent  I  said  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's 
observation  was  inaccurate. 

4391.  How  do  you  know  that  the  tests  which  he  made,  or  which  were  made 
by  efficient  people,  were  inaccurate  ? — I  do  not  say  that  the  readings  of  the 

Jressures  were  inaccurate,  but  I  only  say  that  upon  there  turn  with  which  Sir 
oseph  Bazalgette  has  furnished  me,  this  statement  to  the  Committee  of  the 
pressures  found  in  the  district  was  inaccurate,  that  is  to  say,  that  on  the  return 
there  are  pressures  recorded  of  from  26  lbs.  to  70  lbs.  in  the  constantly  supplied 
district. 

4392.  Chairman.]  What  you  ventured  to  say,  I  understand,  was  that  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette's  evidence  before  the  Committee^  a  little  further  on,  showed 
that  that  statement  must  be  inaccurate  from  his  own  point  of  view,  because  he 
had  stated  to  the  Committee  that  there  were  three  or  four  instances  in  which 
the  pressure  rose  to  60  lbs.,  and  therefore  the  maximum  could  not  be  48  lbs.  ? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

4393.  Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg.]  Therefore,  at  all  events,  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  these  testing  was  inaccurate  ? — I  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  correctness  of  his  observations  in  any  way.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  they  are  correct  or  not.  No  doubt  they  are 
correct. 

4394.  I  gather  from  you  that  the  observations  which  you  and  your  engineer 
have  made,  do  not  quite  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  ? — What  I  mean  is 
that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  stating  the  results  he  found  in  the  district  was 
inaccurate  on  his  own  return. 

4395»  Now  going  to  another  point,  I  think  there  was  a  short  supply  of  water, 
was  there  not,  at  the  King  and  jQueen  Granary  fire  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
any  representations  were  made  to  the  company  on  that  account,  but  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  supply  of  water  on  the  land  side  was  considered 
short. 

4396.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  pipes  in  that  district.^ — ^The  main 
running  up  to  Rotherhithe-street  is  a  12-inch  main,  diminishing  to  an  8-inch 
main,  then  to  a  6-inch,  then  to  a  4-inch,  and  terminating  in  a  3-inch  pipe,  and 
the  terminal  point  of  the  3-inch  pipe  is  about  opposite  the  King  and  Queen 
Granary  premises. 

4397.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  your  evidence  in  chief,  that  there  was  one  place 
in  which  there  was  no  pressure  at  all  at  night  ? — That  was  an  instance  where 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  had  reported  that  the  day  pressure  had  altogether  dis- 
appeared at  night,  and  I  explained  that  the  hydrant  from  which  the  observatiou 
was  taken  was  upon  the  company's  pumping  main  into  the  reservoir  at  Shooter's 
Hill,  aud  that  that  was  not  a  constantly  charged  main,  because  it  was  not  under 
pressure  when  the  engine  ceased  working. 

4398.  Supposing  a  fire  took  place  there,  what  would  you  do  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  arrangements  which  exist  for  the  supply  of  water  at  night  to  that 
district,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  there  is  a  main  in  that  district 
from  which  water  could  be  turned  on  into  the  service  pipes.  I  do  not  think 
the  pipe  from  which  the  observation  was  taken  is  the  service  pipe  of  the  district, 
and  a  fair  supply  could  be  had  from  the  service  pipe  of  the  district  in  case  of  a 
fire. 

4399»  Are  there  any  other  such  districts  exactly  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
Eltham  in  that  respect,  that  is  to  say,  without  water  ? — Eltbam  is  not  without 
water ;  there  was  a  hydrant  placed  upon  the  pipe  in  question,  to  enable  the 
road  authorities  to  get  their  water  during  the  day,  but  that  is  not  the  service 
pipe  of  the  district. 

4400.  You  stated  that  the  charge  for  fittings  was  1  /.  per  house  ;  that  varies 
very  much  from  Mr.  Greaves.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  6  i.  r— I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  observation  from  Mr.  Greaves.  I  understood  that  the  cost  in  the  East 
London  district  was  not  quite  so  great  per  house  as  that  which  I  have  named  to 
the  Committee,  as  the  cost  in  the  Kent  district. 

4401.  You  are  speaking  only  of  small  houses  ? — I  am  speaking  only  of  small 
houses. 

0.88.  T  T  4402.  And 
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Mr.  A.  Dickson.        44^2.  And   you   did  not  find   any  difficulty  in  getting  tlie  diange  nmde 

^, ^  from  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  supply  r — ^The  conipany  did  not  find  any 

7  May  .877.        difficulty.  ^^  ^ 

4403.  And  no  complaint  ? — No  complaint  was  made  to  my  board,  except  that 
Mr.  Richardson  and  another  member  of  the  Greenwich  Board  of  Works  waited 
upon  the  directors  soon  after  the  regulations  were  made,  and  requested  them  not 
to  proceed  with  the  introduction  of  the  constant  supply  system  into  the  district 
of  his  board  until  the  regulations  had  been  altered.  I  think  that  is 
the  only  official  representation  which  has  been  made  to  the  company  on  the 
subject. 

4404.  Was  that  before  the  Committee  presided  over  by  Lord  Methuen  ?^— No, 
that  was  after  the  regulations  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Boai*d  of  Trade.  Mr. 
Richardson  and  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  and  another  member,  came  as  a  depu- 
tation to  the  company  asking  them  to  postpone  the  introduction  of  constant 
supply  into  the  district  of  the  board  pending  the  alteration  of  the  regulations, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  alteration  of 
the  regulations  in  any  respect. 

4405.  The  constant  supply  was  immediately  carried  out,  was  it  not  ? — ^It  was 
carried  out  and  with  success  in  the  Rotherhithe  district,  and  also  in  the  Plum- 
stead  district,  and  the  company  are  about  to  put  another  portion  of  their  district 
in  Peckham  under  constant  supply ;  and  I  may  also  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works  requested  the  company  to  introduce  constant 
supply  under  their  existing  regulations  in  part  of  their  district. 

4406.  Could  not  your  company  supply  the  whole  quantity  which  Captain 
Shaw  says  is  necessary  for  fire  purposes  ? — The  company  could  supply  it  if  the 
pipes  ^ere  large  enough  to  carry  the  w:iter. 

4407.  But  the  pipes  are  not  large  enough  to  supply  it  ? — Not  in  all  places ; 
there  are  a  few  places  in  which  they  would  be. 

4408.  To  supply  that  it  would  require  to  relay  the  mains? — It  would  require 
a  relaying  of  some  mains  if  there  were  to  be  a  delivery  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute 
of  water  for  fire  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  district ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
the  property  is  situated  in  the  Kent  Company's  district  which  would  require  that 
large  supply.  Of  course  there  are  those  large  premises  in  Rotherhithe-street, 
but  I  have  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  no  applicittion  from  the  metropolitan 
authority  or  the  owners  of  them  to  the  company  for  an  increased  supply. 

4409.  And  you  think  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  the  local  authority 
should  meet  the  cost  of  extra  pipes  r— Certainly,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  the  owners  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  provision 
of  increased  water  supply  for  fires.  Tlie  effect  of  the  Act  of  1847  was  to 
empower  persons  to  take  water  from  the  pipes  of  the  company  in  case  of  fire, 
and  required  the  company  to  provide  pipes  to  convey  such  water  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  companies  are 
not  required  to  provide  any  other  water  than  is  sufficient  for  the  domestic  supply 
of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand  they  would  gladly  aflfbrd  the  means  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  having  an  increased  supply  of  water  in  the 
district,  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  give  an  order  for  laying 
down  the  necessary  pipes. 

4410.  And  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  undertake  to  pay  for  it  ? 
— Yes. 

4411.  You  think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  pay  for  the 
extra  piping?— I  think  so, 

441 2.  That  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  cost  of  hydrants  ? — That 
might  be  a  large  addition,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Board  have  the  statement 
of  their  officer.  Captain  Shaw,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  present 
supply  is  ample. 

441 3  i  Have  not  the  water  companies  certain  privileges  and  districts  to  them- 
selves to  which  they  supply  the  water  ;  London  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  water  districts,  ife  it  not  ? — ^Yes.  1  believe  each  company  has  power  to  supply 
water  in  the  several  parishes  included  within  the  limits  of  its  Act. 

4414.  If  they  have  certain  privileges,  do  not  you  think  they  have  certain  duties 
also  ? — No  doubt  they  have  certain  duties,  and  I  think  those  duties  have  been 
well  carried  out. 

4415.  Have  you  estimated  at  all  what  would  be  the  cost  in  your  district  of 
relaying  the  pipes  and  supplying  water  for  fires  upon  a  larger  scale  ? — No ;  that 
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would  depend  entirely  upon  what  alterations  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works    Mr,  A.  Utckion. 
thought  necessary,  ii~~8 

4416.  But  I  mean  to  carry  out  Captain  Shaw's  requirements  where  you  say  '  ^^  ^  "• 
you  could  not  otherwise  supply  the  amount  of  water  you  think  necessary  r — I 
think  if  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  themselves  to  serve  the  Kent 
Company's  district  they  would  not  think  it  necessaiy  that  any  alteration  should 
be  made  over  a  large  portion  of  the  district  with  a  view  to  providing  a  supply  of 
water  of  2,000  gallons  a  mmute.  I  think  they  woukl  come  to  a  conclusicMi  that 
that  supply  m  as  not  required. 

44]  7.  But  Captain  Shaw  says  it  is  ? — Captain  Shaw  says  it  is  required  to  meet 
the  cases  of  very  large  fires^  but  that  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  very  large 
premises  which  can  take  6re  and  burn,  and  upon  the  Kent  Company's  district 
every  large  property,  such  as"  the  War  Office  and  GovemcBent  property,  is  sepa- 
rately protected  as  1  have  pointed  out. 

44  iS-  You  state  that  Captain  Shaw  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  test  of  the 
hydrants  in  Kotherhithe  which  the  Board  have  put  down ;  where  did  he  staLe 
that? — He  stated  that  in  my  hearing  on  the  occasion  of  the  experiments  being 
made.  A  pressure  guage  was  put  on  to  a  hydrant  in  York«street,  and  t}>e  read- 
ing taken  was  50  lbs. ;  some  one  asked  "  Was  that  sufficient  r"  and  Captain  Shaw 
said,  **  Yes,  it  is  a  very  good  pressure ;  sufficient  for  our  purposes.*' 

4419.  That  was  for  ihat  district?— I  cannot  say  what  reservation  he  may  have 
had  in  his  miud,  if  any. 

4420.  You  say  the  company  had  some  arrangement  made  to  prepare  r — ^A 
communication  was  made  to  the  engineer  that  the  Board  would  come  to  make 
those  experiments,  but  I  think  with  regard  to  the  insinuation  that  any  special 
arrangements  had  been  made,  the  same  remark  might  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  because  the  authorities  were  equally 
aware  that  the  committee  of  the  Board  was  coming  down,  and  they  might  hav*e 
been  just  afi  much  prepared  for  them  there ;  but  in  most  of  those  cases  the 
results  of  the:  experiments,  and  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  were 
made  in  the  Kent  Conmaay's  district,  and  they  af^pear  to  have  satisfied  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  those  places,  whereas  in  our  district  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction. 

4421.  Do  you  think  the  results  of  your  eKperiments  have  been  at  all  equal  to 
what  satisfied  the  committee  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  ? — I  see  from  this 
Return  that  watcT  was  thrown  to  a  height  of  50  feet  in  Liverpool.  I  may  point 
oMt  that  on  these  experiments  being  made  ia  the  Kent  Company  s  distriet,  the 
water  was  thrown  over  the  top  of  a  stafi*  60  feet  high ;  and  I  apprebead  that 
if  the  50-feet  jet  uas  satisfactory  in  one  case,  60  feet  would  be  satisfactory  in  the 
other. 

44  u 2.  But  that  would  be  only  the  feathering  in  that  case,  would  it  imH? — I 
can  only  say  that  I  went  last  year  and  had  a  hose  put  to  that  hydrant,  and 
measured  the  height  of  an  effective  jet  of  water  again^^t  another  flagstaff  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  flagstafi*  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  against  which  Ibe 
experiment,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  was  niade  having  been 
removed.  The  height  of  the  newly-erected  staff  was  60  feet,  and  the  water  was 
thrown  in  great  bulk  to  a  height  of  60  feet  on  that  morning,  notwitbstauding 
the  prevalence  of  a  very  high  wind.  The  main  supplying  that  portion  of 
Boiherhithe  where  those  experiments  were  made  is  supplied  from  tl)e  same 
reservoir  as  furnishes  the  fire  supply  for  the  Royal  Victoria  Yard  at  Deptford. 
The  police  there  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  readings  of  the  gauge  from  day  to 
day,  and  they  know  exactly  what  variations  of  pressure  take  pla^  and  had  the 
Metropolitan  Board  desired  to  ascertain  tlie  &cts  about  this  special  arrange- 
ment ihey  might  have  goiie  to  the  yard  and  ascertained  what  the  variations  o( 
pressure  were  from  time  to  time.  Of  course  the  hydrants  are  thtTe  now,  aad 
can  be  tested  at  any  time. 

4423.  Do  you  contend  that  your  pressure  is  as  good  as  it  is  at  Manchester, 
and  your  supply  too? — I  do  not  say  the  Kent  Company's  pressure  in  aU  cases 
equals  those  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  I  say  that  in  some  cases  it  has 
t  quailed  the  results  which  are  reported  in  this  pamphlet ;  and  as  those  results 
appeared  to  he  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  I  can  hardly  understand  why  similar 
results  found  in  the  Kent  Company's  district  should  appear  to  impress  the  Board 
unfavourably.  There  are  some  experiments  reported  from  Liverpool ;  "  by  a 
2-inch  hose  attached  to  a  5-inch  main  jets  were  thrown  through  7-8tlis  and 
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Mr.  A.  Dickson,   ij-inch  nozzles  above  the  roofs  of  houses  which  were  56  feet."     The  pressure 

'g  in  the  Kent  Company's  main,  as  I  am  informed,  at  the  Royal  Victualling  Yard, 

7     »y  >  77-      ^jj  enable  the  water  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  top  of  the  buildings  in  the  Govern- 
ment Yard  to  a  height  of  80  feet. 

4424.  At  the  same  time  you  do  not  contend  that  that  is  as  good  as  Manchester 
or  Liverpool: — In  some  lespects.  Manchester  is  very  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  pressure, 

442.5.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  quaUty  of  the  water  sup- 
plied by  you  is  the  same  from  all  these  reservoirs  r — Yes  ;  the  Company  only 
distribute  one  quality  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

4426.  One  of  the  companies  stated  that  in  some  districts  they  supplied 
unfiitered  water  for  cleansing  purposes  ;  you  do  not  do  that  ? — No. 

4427.  Is  yours  all  filtered  ? — No  ;  the  Kent  Company's  water  does  not  require 
filtration  ;  it  is  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk,  and  is  sufficiently  pure  without 
filtration,  but  that  water  is  supplied  generally  throughout  the  district  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  fire  purppses. 

4428.  You  seem  to  have  studied  very  carefully  the  evidence  which  was  given 
before  this  Committee  last  year,  and,  no  doubt,  your  attention  was  specially  called 
to  that  fire  at  the  King  and  Queen  Granary ;  is  that  your  district  ?— Yes  ;  the 
King  and  dueen  Granary  is  in  the  Kent  Company's  district. 

4429.  Which  of  these  seven  of  your  reservoirs  would  supply  that  water  ? 
— The  Greenwich  Park  Reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
gallons. 

4430.  Of  course,  having  read  that  evidence,  you  are  aware  what  great 
damage  that  fire  did,  owing  to  the  want  of  water ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occurred  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  low  tide,  when  the  floating  engines  could  not  get 
near  the  place,  and  the  fire-engines  could  get  no  water  r — ^The  fire-engines, 
I  think,  had  all  the  water  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  pipes  in  the  street. 
There  was  no  short  supply  of  water  in  the  nature  of  a  supply  at  the  reservoir. 
The  company  had  plenty  of  water  for  use  at  the  fire,  and  that  would  have  been 
at  the  service  of  the  brigade  had  the  pipes  been  large  enough  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  spot. 

4431.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  the  pipes  along  that  part  of  your  district 
are  altogether  insufficient  ? — The  pipes  in  the  Rotherhithe  constantly-supplied 
district  in  which  those  premises  are  situated  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  domestic 
supply  of  the  district. 

4432.  But  wholly  insufficient  for  any  fire  purposes  r — ^They  apparently  would 
not  convey  the  quantity  of  water  which  Captain  Shaw's  requirements  would 
involve. 

4433.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  Question  6445  in  last  year's 
-evidence,  which  gives  rather  a  graphic  account  of  that  fire ;  Mr.  Lovell  says : 
"  The  water  service  is  notoriously  bad  all  along  both  sides  of  the  river,"  and 
then  half-a-dozen  lines  further  down  he  says,  "  The  mains  are  very  small,  and 
the  service  very  little  *' ;  in  fact,  altogether,  Rotherhithe  is  principally  composed 
of  large  waterside  premises,  and  is  practically,  except  from  the  Thames,  without 
any  water  supply  in  case  of  fire  ? — This  fact  has  been,  I  think,  previously  referred 
to  in  the  Committee  on  Fires  of  1862,  and  again  in  the  Committee  of  1867, 
but  up  to  this  time  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  local  authority  with  the 
view  of  providing  a  larger  service  of  water  in  case  of  fire  on  the  land  side. 

4434.  Then  that  fire  at  the  King  and  Queen  Granary  having  attracted  so 
much  public  attention,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  appears  to  have 
passeil  between  your  Board  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  let  me  ask 
did  any  pass  on  that  subject  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  coiTespondence  passed 
between  the  company  and  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  this  fire  at  the  King 
and  Queen  Granary. 

4435.  Yet  that,  and  the  Campbell's  cooperage  fire,  to  which  you  referred, 
were  both  as  serious  fires  as  you  have  had  on  that  side  of  the  water  for  a 
long  time  ? — I  do  not  know  the  character  of  the  fire  at  Campbell's  cooperage, 
but  the  main  passing  there  is  an  8-inch  main,  and  inasmuch  as  an  8-inch 
main  was,  when  the  hydrants  had  been  placed  upon  it,  sufficient  for  the 
fire  at  Gabriers  Wharf,  I  assume  that  if  the  same  main  had  been  available 
at  Campbell's  cooperage  there  would  not  have  been  any  cause  of  com- 
plaint. The  King  and  Queen  Granary  is  situated  further  down  the  same 
street  as  that  which  we  have  been  referring  to  ;  the  main  then  diminishes  from 
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the  8-inch,  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  6-inch,  and  then  again  to  the    Mr,  A.  Dickson. 
4-inch  pipe,  and  then  a  short  length  of  3-inch  pipe,  and  the  King  and  Clueen  — • 

Granary  premises    are    situated  where   the  3-inch  pipe  passes  along  at  the      ^  ^^^  ^®"* 
extreme  point  of  the  company's  district  shown  upon  the  map. 

4436.  So  that  3-inch  pipewouldhave  been  altogether  insufficienttohavesupplied 
water  commensurate  with  such  a  fire  as  that  ? — No  doubt,  Captain  Shaw  having 
to  bring  a  large  number  of  land  engines  there,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  water  for  his  service  from  a  3-inch  main ;  it  would  require  a  much 
larger  pipe  ;  I  have  already  stated  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  the  company's 
engineer  thinks  would  be  necessary  to  convey  the  body  of  water  to  that  district 
which  Captain  Shaw's  requirements  would  involve. 

4437.  Do  you  agree  with  Captain  Shaw^  that  2,000  gallons  a  minute  is  a 
reasonable  requirement?  —  In  some  districts,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  reasonable 
requirement,  and  it  is  met  by  the  present  appliances ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Kent  Company's  districts  (I  use  the  criticism  with  all  deference^,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  requirement,  but  is  far  in  excess  of  any  requirement 
which  is  likely  to  arise. 

4438.  Do  you  think  Captain  Shaw's  requirement  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute 
is  out  of  proportion  for  the  Rotherhithe  district  ? — No ;  I  will  not  say  that,  and  no 
doubt  at  a  fire  on  these  large  premises  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  bring  a  large 
number  of  his  engines  to  bear.  In  the  case  of  the  fire  at  Gabriers  timber  yard, 
the  water  supply  was  sufficient  for  the  number  of  engines  which  the  brigade 
thought  it  necessary  to  use. 

4439.  The  Kinw  and  Queen  Granary  fire  was  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  required 
to  be  pumped  upon  for  a  long  time,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  Captian  Shaw 
could  have  taken  120,000  gallons  an  hour  out  of  it  your  Greenwich  reservoir 
would  have  beeu  almost  insufficient,  would  it  not,  to  supply  that  and  all  the 
district  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  taking  the  2,000  gallons  a  minute,  I  tliink, 
in  round  numbers  it  would  consume  somewhere  about  3,000,000  gallons  in  24 
hours. 

4440.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  pumping  delivery  into  that  reservoir? — A 
possibility  of  6,000,000  gallons  in  a  day. 

4441.  ^\v  Henry  Peek. ^  As  I  understand,  you  keep  your  districts  entirely 
distinct,  Woolwich,  Constitution  Hill,  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  Deptford,  and  so 
on  \  all  these  reservoirs  supply  tlieir  various  districts,  but  have  you  any  means 
of  joining  those  resenoirs  together? — ^They  are  used  in  common  for  the  lower 
portion  of  the  district. 

4442.  You  can  put  two  or  three  reservoirs  into  one  supply  ? — Yes. 

4443.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  fittings  were  not  strong  enough,  and 
that  that  was  the  reason  why  each  district  must  depend  upon  its  own  reservoir? 
—  My  answer  was  directed  to  a  question  put  to  me  by  the  Honoumble  Chair- 
man as  to  the  policy  of  letting  down  water  from  the  higher  level  reservoir  to 
the  lower  district.  The  high  level  resorvoir  on  Woolwich  Common  has  its  par- 
ticular district ;  the  lower  reservoirs  have  their  particular  districts  to  supply ; 
i;hey  could  be  supplied  from  the  higher  reservoir  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  then 
merely  turning  on  the  water  from  the  higher  level  reservoir  into  the  lower  level 
district  would  not  give  the  statical  pressure  from  the  high  level  reservoir,  unless 
the  connection  with  the  lower  level  reservoir  were  severed,  because  otherwise  the 
water  would  merely  run  out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  and  I  think  that  explana- 
4;ion  would  also  apply  to  the  suggestion  of  putting  the  pressure  of  the  whole  of 
London  under  the  highest  level  reservoir.  You  could  not  make  use  of  the 
highest  level  reservoir  of  a  district  unless  you  shut  oflP  the  lower  level  reservoir, 
hecause  if  the  reservoirs  were  connected  the  water  would  ran  out  of  the  higher 
level  reservoir  into  the  lower  level  reservoir,  as  I  have  just  indicated. 

4444.  You  stated  that  the  source  of  your  water  was  from  the  chalk,  and  in 
that  respect  difierent  from  that  of  other  water  companies ;  but  is  it  held  to  be 
purer,  and  generally  better  for  domestic  purposes  or  otherwise? — Professor 
Frankland  in  his  report  usually  takes  the  Kent  water  as  the  standard  of 
purity  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  between  the  water  supplied  by  the 
different  companies.  The  character  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  company  is 
very  high ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  pure  water.  The  New  River  Company 
comes  very  near  to  our  standard  at  times.  Sometimes  they  pass  us,  I  think^ 
but  the  character  of  the  Kent  Water  Company's  water  stands  very  high.  As 
between  ourselves  and  the  New  Kiver  Company  (I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
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Mr.  A.  HUhom.    the  Nev  River  supply  in  any  way),  tbeir  pressure  is  generally  regarded  as  very 

satisfactory,  but  I  should  only  say,  as  reganls  the  observations   taken  by    Sir 

7  May  iS??,      Joseph  Bazalgette  generally,  that  they  give  the  Kent  Company  on  the  average^  a 
higher  pressure  throughout  the  various  levels  of  tlieir  districts. 

4445.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Do  you  consider  tliat  the  dockyards  of  Wooiwich  and 
Greenwich  are  sufficiently  protected  at  the  present  timer— I  would  like  to  give 
the  Committee  Sir  Kichard  Mayne's  opinion  upon  that  point  in  the  evidence 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Fires  which  sat  in  1862. 

444^*  But  that  is  15  years  ago  ;  do  you  know  anything  about  it  at  the  (ires^at 
timer— A  similar  arrangement  exists  now  as  existed  then;  the  Government 
establishments  were  supplied  then  from  the  same  reservoirs,  or  from  reservoirs 
in  the  same  places. 

4447.  Had  they  as  nmny  hydrants  then  as  they  have  now  ? — That  I  cannot 
say ;  1  do  not  know  what  the  arrangements  were  at  that  time  with  regard  to 
hydrants,  but  I  know,  from  having  read  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  Sir 
Richard  Mayne,  that  in  his  opinion  'the  water  supply  in  case  of  fire  at  the  Go* 
vemment  establishments  was  very  satisfactory. 

4448.  What  is  the  usual  amount  of  pressure  at  the  Woolwich  Dockyard? — 
At  the  Deptford  one  it  is  65  lbs. :  at  Greenwich  Hospital  it  is  65  lbs.,  and  at 
Woolwich,  I  am  told  by  tl>e  engineer,  it  is  73  lbs. 

4449*  There  is  sufficient  pressure  provided  you  attached  a  hose  to  a  hydrant 
to  send  a  jet  of  water  over  the  highest  house  there  ? — Yes;  in  the  Victualliag 
Yard  at  Deptford  the  fire  brigade  state  that  they  can  get  water  up  to  the  roofe  of 
buildings  80  feet  high,  and  as  I  stated  to  the  Committee  at  an  experiment  which 
I  saw  made  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  water  was  thrown  on  to  the  roof  of  tiie 
chapel ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  height  of  that  is,  but  I  should  think  it  was  not 
much,  if  anything,  less  than  80  feet. 

4450.  Do  you  know  at  what  distances  apart  the  hydrants  are  situated  which 
are  put  down  to  protect  the  Government  property  at  Woolwich  ? — I  do  not  know 
that. 

4451.  In  what  district  is  your  pressure  the  lowest  ?— That  I  cannot  tell ;  that 
would  depend,  I  think,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  premises  in  their  respective 
zones. 

4452.  Is  there  much  valunble  property  where  the  pressure  is  low? — No. 

4453.  No  wharves  nor  storehouses? — No;  the  pressure  available  upon  the 
riverside  would  be  the  pressure  from  Greenwich  Park  Reservoir  of  160  feet 
elevation. 

4454.  When  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  paid  you  for  putting  down 
those  hydrants,  did  they  send  one  of  their  officers  to  see  that  they  wesre  in  their 
esthnation  properly  placed,  or  did  they  take  your  word  that  they  had  been  place«l 
in  suitable  localities  r — When  the  work  was  completed,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  sent  an  officer  to  see  as  to  the  erection  of  those  hydrants,  and  formally 
took  them  over  from  us ;  that  is  to  say,  we  poiuted  out  to  tlje  officer  of  the 
Board  those  61  hydrants  which  the  company  had  erected. 

445.5.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  they  approved  of  tJie  way  in  which  those 
hydrants  had  been  laid  down  and  the  positions  which  you  liad  accepted  as  the 
best  ? — With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  we  have  had  no 
representation  of  their  being  unsatisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  and 
with  regard  to  the  distances  at  which  they  were  placed  apart,  we  sent  a  plan  to 
the  Board  before  proceeding  to  do  the  work,  and  suggested  that  if  they  had 
any  suggestions  to  make  the  company  would  pay  every  attention  to  them. 

4456.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  are  bound  to  maintain  a  certain  head  of 
water  at  the  Woolwich  reservoir  by  the  Government  i — Yes,  and  at  the  Green- 
wich Park  reservoir  also. 

4457-  Who  undertakes  the  duty  of  seeing  that  that  arrang^nent  is  carried 
out  on  behalf  of  the  Government  authorities? — The  engineer  of  the  company 
reports  to  the  directors  the  volume  of  water  in  those  reservoirs. 

4458.  Has  the  Government  ever  sent  an  inspector  to  look  at  it? — 1  do  not 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  they  have  or  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they 
have,  because  they  pay  very  great  attention  to  the  arrangements  fur  fire  pm^xoses 
at  Woolwich. 

4459-  ^3  f^^  »s  y^u  know  the  policy  of  carrying  out  the  arrangeaoent  rests 
with  your  engineer  solely  ? — I  do  not  think  it  rests  with  him  ;  he  is  under  orders 
from  the  Board  to  see  that  that  head  of  water  is  maintained  in  the  reservoir;  and 
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it  is  open  for  the  Government  authorities  if  they  saw  any  neglect  on  our  part  to    ^*  -4-  ^icsonr 
point  that  ont,  and  I  have  no  doubt  tJiat  they  would  immediately  do  so  if  they         ^      ^ 
saw  any  apparent  neglect,  because  hs  I  say,  they  scrutinise  the  arrangements  ^^        ' 

for  fire  extinction  very  closely. 

4460.  But  they  have  never  pointed  out  any  defect  in  that  respect?— No>  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  defect  in  that  respect. 

4461.  Supposing  that  the  proprietor  of  any  place  of  public  amusement  were 
to  ask  you  to  lay  down  a  hydrant  close  to  a  hall  or  builoing,  whatever  it  might 
be,  you  would  at  once  carry  out  his  suggestion,  1  presume  ?— Yes,  if  the  pro- 
prietor of  any  place  of  public  amusement  applied  for  any  supply  of  water  for 
fire  purposes,  we  should  readily  aflford  it  upon  the  usual  terms  and  conditions  :  a 
meter  would  be  put  upon  the  service  commanding  the  supply,  and  he  would  |xxy 
for  the  water  taken. 

446*2.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  music  halls  have  applied  for  that  privil^e? 
— Not  one  ;  we  have  very  few  such  places  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  there  are  only 
four  places  of  public  amusement  which  could  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  legitimately 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry ;  there  are  two  lecture  Imlls  and  two 
theatres,  one  of  them  being  the  small  Greenwich  Theatre. 

4463.  In  neither  of  them  is  there  a  hydrant  ? — Not  inside. 

4464.  Is  there  any  one  close  outside? — There  is  a  12-inch  main  passing  in 
front  of  the  Greenwich  Theatre,  and  there  is  a  hydrant  a  few  yards  distant. 

446.5.  Bnt  inside  the  Greenwich  Theatre  there  is  no  hydrant? — ^There  is  not 
to  my  knowledge.  Some  reference,  I  think,  was  made  on  the  previous  occasion 
of  my  examination  to  the  company's  allowing  people  to  have  hydrants  inside 
^ir  premises.  At  Manchester,  where  the  water  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  they  do  not  allow  the  erection  of  any  fire-cocks  inside  the 
premises  ;  they  allow  the  use  of  private  stand  posts  and  hose  from  street  hydrant9 
upon  application ;  at  least,  I  gather  so  from  their  regulations. 

4466.  Chaimi€m.]  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Honourable  Baronet 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  which  he  asked  you 
whether  the  Companies,  having  certain  privileges  granted  them,  had  not  certain 
duties  also  imposed  upon  them ;  I  imagine  that  your  duties  as  a  company  are 
specified  in  your  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  entirely  so. 

4467.  And  those  duties  which  the  Act  of  Parliament  created  are  to  supply  a 
certain  amount  of  water  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  inhalritants? — Yes. 

4468.  Combined  with  that  it  was  made  a  duty  to  give  gratis  any  amount  of 
water  out  of  the  pipes  \*bich  you  had  laid  down  for  your  domestic  services,  for 
the  use  and  benc^t  of  the  public  in  extinguishing  fire  ? — Yes ;  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  General  Act  of  1847  was  to  allow  persons  to  take  water 
from  the  company's  pipes  gratuitously  for  the  pur[K)se  of  extinguishing  fire. 

4469.  There  is  no  obligation  upon  you  to  lay  pipes  in  any  given  direction 
which  may  be  pointed  out  as  advantageous  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  unless  it  is 
connected  with  your  existing  domestic  supply  ? — Quite  so.  I  am  not  aware  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  lay  down  a  special  service  for  any  other  purpose  than 
domestic  supply. 

4470.  Therefore  it  is  distinctly  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  who  may  be 
entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  town  from  fire,  if  they  consider  a  part  of 
the  town  to  be  unprotected  to  lay  down  such  mains  in  communication  with 
those  of  your  company  as  may  adequately  protect  that  district?— Quite  so.  I 
regard  it  to  be  so,  and  I  think  that  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
according  to  that  paragraph  of  their  Report  to  which  I  have  referred  relating  to 
the  provision  of  larger  pipes  in  any  particular  localities  where  they  were  needed. 

4471.  Therefore  that  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  this  Committee  about 
the  notoriously  bad  supply  of  wuter  for  fire  purposes  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  does  not  affect  the  case  in  the  least,  because  they  have  supplied  whatever 
water  was  required  for  domestic  purpose  to  the  fullest  extent? — Yes,  the  com- 
panies have  entirely  carried  out  the  obligations  which  the  Act  imposes  upon 
them  for  the  domestic  supply  of  water  in  the  district ;  and  I  think  it  remains 
with  the  metropolitan  authority  or  with  the  fire  brigade  authority  to  request  that 
a  lai^er  supply  should  be  given  in  any  district  if  it  is  wanted  for  fire  purposes, 
and  that  they  should  pay  the  attendant  expenses  as  contemplated  under  the 
General  Act. 

4472.  But  your  domestic  supply  of  those  districts  is  given  to  such  a  limited 
extent  because,  as  Mr.  Lovell  said  in  part  of  his  evidence  most  of  the  people 
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Mr.  A.Dickson,  preferred  dipping  their  pails  into  the  river  to  paying  any  rate  for  the  water? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  drink  much  river  water,  but  there  are  very  few 
inhabitants  in  that  parish  on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  company  supply^ 
and  their  requirements  do  not  call  for  larger  pipes. 

4473.  The  duties  of  the  company  are  limited  to  the  domestic  supply,  the 
supply  for  fire-brigade  purposes  belonging  to  another  authority  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  the  town  ? — Quite  so.  I  am  not  aware,  certainly,  of  any 
obligation  upon  the  company  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  water  for  any  other  pur- 
poses  than  for  domestic  service,  I  believe  that  the  obligation  to  provide  for  an 
increased  supply  of  water  for  fire  purposes  rests  entirely  upon  the  authorities 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

4474.  All  the  obligation  laid  upon  you  by  the  statute  is,  that  wherever  your 
domestic  supply  is  being  given,  there  you  shall  allow  a  supply  of  water  for  fire 
purposes  without  payment  when  required  ? — That  is  the  obligation  upon  the 
company. 


Mr.  Charles  Greaves,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr.  C.  Oreaves.        4475.  Chairman.^  I  understand  you  wish  to  produce  the  report  of  the 

turncocks  with  regard  to  a  question  which  was  asked  you  as  to  the  way  in  which 

they  were  signed  and  verified  ? — I  should  like  to  do  so,  and  to  that  end  I  have 
brought  the  whole  of  last  year's  private  reports  from  the  turncocks  to  the  com- 
pany respecting  each  fire,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  doubted  in  any  way.  {The  same  were  handed  in.)  They  are  all 
countersigned  before  they  reach  the  company.  I  see  in  February  1876  we  have 
one  report  which  is  countersigned  by  the  superintendent  of  police.  Some  of 
them  are  countersigned  by  the  members  of  the  fire  brigade  on  duty ;  on  other 
occasions  they  are  countersigned  by  the  engineer  of  the  fire  engine ;  occasion- 
ally by  other  people,  but  always  so  that  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
signature  is  that  of  a  respectable  person,  they  answer  our  purpose. 

4476.  That  is  why  you  feel  justified  in  stating  that  these  reports  of  the  turn- 
cocks are  reliable  ?  —  Quite  so.  I  thought  I  might  have  over-stated  the  case  in 
saying  that  they  were  certified  by  the  brigade.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
they  are  certified  by  the  brigade,  but  they  are  countersigned  here  and  there  at 
the  foot  by  members  of  the  brigade;  and  if  the  brigade  being  asked  to  put  a 
signature  vrished  to  make  a  remark  with  regard  ta  the  supply  of  water,  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  on  the  report  itself  of  making  any  observations  with 
regard  to  a  deficiency  of  water. 


Mr.  T.Hach. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hack,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4477.  Chairman^  I  believe  you  are  the  Engineer  of  the  West  Middlesex 
Water  Company  ? — I  am. 

4778.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  company? — For  upwards  of  20  years^ 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  company  ;  I  have  been  engineer  for  the  com- 
pany since  December  1875. 

4479.  You  were  assistant  engineer  before  that,  were  you  not  ? — I  was  for 
several  years. 

4480.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  heights  of  the  reservoirs  of  your 
company? — Yes;  the  brown  line  on  the  plan  represents  the  boundary  of  the 
metropolis,  this  is  the  Hammersmith,  this  the  Kensington,  this  the  London 
district,  and  this  the  North-west  district  {pointing  to  the  plan).  The  blue  lines 
on  tlie  plan  represent  the  constantly  charged  mains  throughout  the  difiPerent 
districts. 

4481.  What  reservoirs  have  you  in  those  districts? — We  have  three  service 
reservoirs  at  heights  respectively  of  124  feet,  which  we  call  the  Kensington 
Reservoir ;  the  Barrow  Hill  Reservoir,  190  feet,  andt  he  Kidderpore  Reservoir 
at  an  altitude  of  323  feet;  those  are  always  available  for  use  in  case  of 
emergency  ;  the  reservoir  in  the  higher  district  can  be  made  to  supplement  the 
supply  in  the  lower  district. 
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4482.  When  you  say,  **can  be  made  to  supplement  the  supply  in  the  lower      Ht.T.Haek. 

district,'*  do  you  mean  that  you  get  in  the   lower  districts  the  pressure  which  

your  highest  reservoir  will  give  ?— We  can  do  so.  '  ^V  ^877» 

4483.  Can  you,  in  your  district,  give  that  additional  pressure  without  any 
danger  to  the  system  of  pipes  ? — No ;  there  would  be  a  danger  to  the  lead  pipes ; 
to  our  iron  pipes  I  do  not  apprehend  there  would  be  any  danger,  but  1  have  no 
doubt  it  would  burst  a  good  many  of  the  domestic  service  pipes. 

4484.  How  are  your  reservoirs  supplied  ? — By  pumping  engines.  We  have 
at  Hammersmith  six  pumping  engines;  four  engines  always  working  by  day  and 
three  by  night,  to  keep  up  the  high  pressure  of  the  district. 

4485.  Where  do  you  pump  from  ? — ^The  water  is  pumped  from  Hampton,  in 
the  first  place,  to  our  filter  beds  at  Barnes,  and  then  it  flows  by  two  36-inch  con- 
duits to  the  pumping  wells  at  Hammersmith. 

4486.  The  pumping  well  you  are  describing  is  the  pumping  station  in  the 
town  itself  ?— Yes. 

4487.  You  are  able,  therefore,  to  bring  to  bear  the  whole  of  your  six  engines, 
if  required,  either  by  day  or  night? — ^That  is  so.  If  a  fire  should  occur  at  any 
time  to  reduce  the  pressure,  tee  have  two  engines  to  spare  by  day  and  three  by 
night,  which  we  could  immediately  start  to  keep  up  the  pressure  within  the 
district. 

4488.  Do  your  servants  live  at  the  works  ? — They  do. 

4489.  So  that  at  night  they  can  ascertain  at  once  whether  additional  engine 
power  is  required? — They  do.  We  have  six  houses  where  the  men  live  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  works ;  we  could  send  for  them  immediately. 

4490.  Can  you  give  the  holding  power  of  your  three  reservoirs  ? — The  Ken- 
sington Reservoir  contains  3,672,000  gallons,  the  Barrow  Hill  Reservoir  con- 
tains 4,750,000  gallons,  and  the  Kidderpore  Reservoir  2,500,000  gallons. 

4491.  That  is  the  highest  one,  and  with  323  feet  of  fall? — Yes;  the  total 
capacity  is  10,922,000  gallons. 

4492.  How  does  your  delivery  power  compare  with  yqur  actual  requirements 
for  supply? — Our  greatest  delivery  is  10,000  gallons  a  minute;  that  is  the 
greatest  amount  required  in  the  district,  but  we  have  a  power  equal  to  13,129  ; 
say  13,100  gallons  per  minute ;  a  reserve  power  to  that  extent, 

4493.  So  that  you  have  over  3,000  gallons  a  minute  in  excess  of  what  you 
actually  supply  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

4494.  Is  that  the  same  by  night  ? — No ;  by  night  we  have  very  much  more ; 
we  have  an  excess  equal  to  7,000  gallons  a  minute  during  the  night,  and  the 
whole  of  that  could  be  made  available  in  case  of  emergency. 

4495-  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  fires  in  your  district  which  were  put  out 
by  water  through  the  stand-pipes  ?—  Yes,  I  can  go  as  far  back  as  1873,  when,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  there  was  a  fire  at  55  minutes  past  4  in  the  morning,  at 
Gloucester-road,  Regent's-park,  at  a  Government  telegraph  stores. 

4496.  That  fire  was  put  out  with  the  pressure  which  your  services  gave  ? — 
That  was  put  out  with  the  pressure  which  the  services  gave. 

4497.  Without  the  aid  of  engines  ? — Five  engines  attended  that  fire,  but  they 
did  not  work  ;  the  company's  pressure  put  out  the  fire ;  the  Ordnance  level  was 
100  feet,  and  the  pressure  which  we  had  was  60  feet,  and  a  length  of  hose  of 
160  feet  was  used ;  and  the  height  of  the  jet  was  something  like  50  feet  avail* 
able  at  that  fire.  Upon  the  17th  of  July  there  was  another  case  of  fire  at  a 
quarter  to  three,  at  No.  1,  Weymouth-street,  Portland -place,  at  which  two 
engines  attended,  but  the  company's  pressure,  through  the  aid  of  hydrants,  put 
out  the  fire;  merely  a  dummy  knocked  into  the  plug,  with  two  branches  of  hose 
upon  it ;  there  we  had  a  height  of  60  feet  jet  through  a  length  of  80  feet  of 
hose,  and  the  Ordnance  level  there,  I  should  say,  would  be  64  feet,  and  the 
company's  pressure  would  be  something  like  80  feet. 

4498.  At  those  fire^  which  you  have  been  quoting,  which  you  say  you  were 
able  to  cope  with  without  the  use  of  engines,  I  suppose  the  water  was  not 
applied  to  the  fire  before  the  engines  of  the  brigade  came  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
they  werd  in  those  two  cases  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  further  than 
that,  I  shall  be  able  to  state  the  number  of  fires  which  have  occurred  where  the 
turncocks  arrived  before  the  engines  had  arrived.  On  the  22nd  of  March  1874, 
I  had  another  case  which  occurred  at  a  quaiter  to  five  in  the  morning,  at  a  coal 
depAt  in  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  at  Chalk  Farm,  at  which  four 
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Mr.  T.  Btuk.     engines  attended,  and  the  fire  was  put  out  through  the  company *s  pressure 

— — ^        through  a  length  of  hose  of  160  feet. 
7  May  1877.  4499.  With  a  stand- pipe  ? — Yes,  with  a  staud-pipe  fixed  in  a  plug. 

4500.  Was  that  stand-pipe  brought  by  the  J)rigade  ?  —  Yes ;  it  was  an 
ordinary  copper  stand-pipe ;  what  we  call  a  *^  dummy/' 

4501.  And  without  using  the  engines  there,  the  pressure  was  sufficient? — 
Yes.  Then  again  upon  the  10th  of  April,  at  11,  Beaumont  Mews,  a  fire 
occurred  in  a  stable,  at  which  four  engines  attended,  and  the  pressure  was  110 
feet  there,  and  that  was  put  out  in  that  manner,  and  the  height  of  the  jet  was 
50  feet. 

4502.  When  you  state  that  you  had  a  pressure  of  110  feet,  how  did  you  test 
that  pressure  ? — By  taking  the  diflference  between  the  altitude  of  the  Ordnance 
level  and  the  company's  reservoir. 

4503.  You  knew  the  height  at  which  you  were  delivering,  and  you  took  the 
height  of  the  fall  from  the  reservoir  ? — Yes  ;  that  gave  the  actual  pressure. 

4504.  And  that  therefore  was  before  it  went  into  the  hose  ? — It  was  before 
it  went  into  the  hose,  no  doubt. 

4505.  Now  what  was  the  next? — Upon  the  14th  May  at  20  minutes  after  10, 
in  St.  Peter's-road,  Hammersmith,  a  fire  occurred  at  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
one  engine  attended.  The  pressure  at  the  time  was  175  feet,  and  the  Ordnance 
level  was  19.  It  was  at  a  low  part  of  the  district.  We  had  a  length  of  hose 
of  200  feet  through  which  the  water  was  delivered,  and  the  height  of  the  jet 
was  20  feet,  but  it  was  only  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
throw  it  any  higher.  The  next  case  was  on  the  10th  October,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  Stamford-place,  Lisson-grove.  That  was  a  stable,  and  four 
engines  attended  that  fire.  The  Ordnance  level  was  115  feet ;  160  feet  of  hose 
were  used  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  height  of  the  jet  was  40  feet,  and  the  fire 
was  put  out  there  with  the  pressure  from  the  company's  mains.  Again,  on  the 
24th  September,  at  13,  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road,  at  10  o'clock,  a  fire 
occurred  at  a  pawnbroker's,  at  which  five  engines  attended.  The  pressure  at 
the  time  was  82  feet ;  the  Ordnance  level  was  102  feet  The  length  of  hose 
was  160  feet,  and  we  gave  a  50-feet  jet  there,  and  the  fire  was  put  out  by  the 
company ^s  pressure.  Again  in  1875,  upon  the  5di  July,  at  7*35  pan.,  a  fire 
occurred  at  Albert-yard,  Stanhope-street,  in  the  Euston-road,  a  stable.  Four 
engines  attended,  and  there  two  stand-pipes  were  used,  and  the  pressure  in  feet 
was  84.  The  Ordnance  level  was  88  feet,  the  lengths  of  hose  were  280  feet  and 
360  feet,  and  the  height  of  jet  was  about  35  feet. 

4506.  What  would  that  pressure  of  84  feet  be  in  pounds? — About  35  lbs. 
Again,  on  the  5th  December  1875,  a  fire  occurred  in  a  shop  in  Church-street, 
Usson-grove,  and  there  four  engines  attended,  and  we  had  80  feet  of  hose,  and 
gave  a  jet  40  feet  high ;  the  pressure  in  feet  at  that  spot  was  76  feet.  In  1876, 
on  the  12th  March,  at  ten  minutes  past  six  in  the  morning,  at  No.  243, 
Edgware-road,  a  stationer's  shop  caught  fire  ;  three  engines  attended  ;  we  used 
120  feet  of  hose,  and  gave  a  jet  of  20  feet,  and  the  fire  was  put  out  by  the 
company's  pressure  at  that  particular  spot.  Again,  on  the  22nd  March,  at 
nine  a.m.  a  fire  occurred  at  1,  Little  Charles-street,  Munster-square,  at  a  pri- 
vate house  ;  three  engines  attended,  120  feet  of  hose  were  used,  and  the  height 
of  the  jet  was  about  40  feet,  and  upon  that  occasion  the  fire  was  pnt  out  with 
the  company's  pressure  and  that  jet.  Then  again,  in  1877,  upon  the  13th 
January,  a  fire  occurred  at  a  farm  and  cow  sheds  at  Hampstead,  at  which  four 
engines  attended  ;  the  pressure  upon  the  main  was  105  feet,  and  the  Ordnance 
level  was  200  feet,  and  200  feet  of  hose  were  used  at  that  particular  spot,  and 
we  gave  30  feet  of  jet.  On  the  22nd  January,  at  40,  Carlcon-hiil,  a  private 
house  took  fire,  at  which  three  engines  attended ;  there  were  200  fleet  of  hose 
used,  and  a  40-feet  jet  was  given. 

4507.  All  those  are  instances  in  which  the  fire  was  extinguished  before  the 
engines  arrived  by  a  length  of  hose  applied  to  your  stand-pipes  ? — Yes,  thi^ 
was  so. 

4508.  And  in  those  cases,  I  suppose,  by  the  brigade  ?— The  brigade  attended 
with  the  hose  and  "  dummy,"  that  is  to  say,  the  stand-post ;  they  applied  them 
immediately,  the  water  being  there  before  ihey  arrived,  and  in  most  cases  the 
fire  was  put  out  before  the  engines  worked  at  all. 

4509.  Do  you  mean  tibat  in  those  cases  the  turncock  with  the  hose  arrived 
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first,  and  extinguished  the  tire  before  the  engines  came  ? — Yes,  in  some  of  those      ^^  ^*  Back. 

cases.  ^  Mav  1897 

4510.  In  the  first  two  you  said  the  *^  dummy"  was  brought  with  the  fire       '      '     ''• 
engines,  I  understood  ? — No,  the  fireman  runs  with  the  length  of  hose  and  the 
"  dummy,"  if  the  water  is  there,  and  applies  it  immediately,  without  waiting  for 
the  fire  engine,  and  in  most  of  those  cases  it  occurred  that  in  that  way  the  fire 
was  put  out  without  the  aid  of  engines. 

451 K  I  understand  that  was  without  the  aid  of  engines,  but  I  wish  to  know 
whether  when  the  brigade  arrived  they  appHed  the  hose  in  lieu  of  the  engines, 
or  whether  the  turncock  arrived  first  and  used  the  hose  ? — ^The  brigade  arrived 
with  the  hose,  and  where  wnter  was  ready  they  simply  clapped  the  **  dummy  '* 
into  the  plug-hole,  and  the  water  was  applied  to  the  fire. 

4512*  Showing  that  the  brigade  felt  that  they  had  full  power  with  your 
pi:^8ure  and  a  stand-pipe  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  engines  at  these  particular 
spots  ? — At  those  particular  spots. 

4513.  Canyon  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  in  which 
your  constantly  charged  mains  exist  over  your  district  ?  —  In  this  company's 
district  we  have  within  the  metropolis  70  miles  of  streets,  in  which  there  are  86 
miles  of  mains  constantly  charged  at  pressures  varying  from  50  to  170  feet,  or 
22  lbs.  to  74  lbs.  by  day*  with  an  improved  pressure  in  every  instance  by  night. 

4514.  Going  back  to  the  fires  which  you  have  quoted,  can  you  tell  the  Com- 
mittee the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  first  warning  of  fire  and 
&e  application  of  the  hose,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  suf^odng  the  hose 
and  these  appliances  had  been  fixed,  so  that  they  could  be  used  by  the  police 
on  duty,  the  fires  would  have  been  checked  materially  sooner  than  they  were, 
even  under  the  circumstances  you  have  described  ?—  No,  we  have  no  record  of 
that. 

4515.  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  we  may  infer,  the  pressure  being  there 
and  being  available  when  it  was  used,  that  had  these  appliances  been  at  hand  for 
the  policemen  on  duty  to  have  applied  them  at  once,  the  fires  would  probably 
have  been  put  out  much  sooner  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

4516.  I  think  you  were  going  on  to  say  that  there  were  86  miles  of  constantly 
eharged  mains  in  the  70  miles  of  streets  which  there  are  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes. 

4517.  And  with  varying  pressures  of  from  60  to  170  feet  by  day,  and  an 
improved  pressure  by  night  r — ^An  improved  pressure  in  every  case  by  night. 

4518.  What  is  the  pressure  in  the  engine-kouse  at  Hammersmith? — ^The 
pressure  in  the  engine-house  at  Hammersmith  is  196  feet;  that  is  reckoning 
from  the  floor,  which  is  6  feet  6  inches  above  Trinity  datum. 

4519.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  his  evidence,  I  think,  stated  that  the  pressure 
in  your  district  ranged  from  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs. ;  is  that  a  correct  statement  ? — 
No,  it  is  not.  We  have  a  pressure  varying  from  60  to  170  feet,  or  from  22  lbs. 
to  74  lbs.  I  particularly  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Hammersmith  district,  where  we  have  a  very  large  pressure ;  the  average  pres- 
sure would  be  from  170  to  176  feet,  and  there  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  states  that 
in  one  instance  he  has  taken  the  pressure  as  only  12  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch, 
which  would  represent  only  27  feet ;  that  is  impossible.  I  am  not  aware  where 
those  pressures  are  taken  from,  but  in  no  part  of  the  district,  which  is  at  an 
altitude  of  20  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  is  there  so  low  a  pressure  as  12  lbs., 
and  there  are  several  other  instances  of  erroneous  statement. 

4520.  Have  you  taken  any  pressure  tests  yourself  over  the  district? — Yes,  I 
have. 

4521.  With  what  resulte? — This  is  a  list  of  the  pressures  in  our  district  by 
day  and  also  by  night.     {The  Witness  handed  in  a  Table.) 

4522.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  hydrants,  what  number  of  miles  of 
main  are  there  available  in  your  district  for  the  purposes  of  placing  hydrants 
upon  them  ? — ITiere  are  70  miles  of  streets,  in  which  hydrants  could  be  placed, 
say  at  100  yards  apart. 

4523.  Those  are  all  constantly  charged  mains?— Those  are  all  constantly 
charged  mains,  and  that  would  require  1,232  hydrants.  My  estimate  for  those 
bydrwts  is  12 17^-6  d. 

4524.  What  species  of  hydrants  do  you  suggest  ?— The  ordinary  sluice  valve, 
I  think,  is  the  most  useful  hydrant.  I  have  had  great  experience  with  these 
valves 
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Mr.  T.Haek.         45^5*  That  amount  does  not  include  any  stand-pipe  such  as  Captain  Shaw 
^      g  suggested  ?— No,  the  hoses  are  screwed  on  to  the  branch  oft*  the  valve. 

^     '''  4526.  Have  you  placed  any  of  these  hydrants  upon  your  district? — No,  we 

have  not. 

4527.  Are  there  no  hydrants  established? — ^There  are  no  hydrants  at  present 
fixed  in  this  company's  district. 

4528.  Are  there  none  in  private  establishments?— We  have  hydrants  in  one 
or  two  cases  in  private  establishments. 

4529.  And  you  would  represent  that  at  an  average  expense  of  12  l.  7  s.  6d. 
you  could  place  1,232  hydrants  at  100  yards  apart  on  the  mains  in  your  com- 
pany's district? — Yes. 

4530.  And  would  you  get  the  pressure  at  all  those  points  which  you  have 
described  as  being  available  at  those  fires  which  you  have  quoted  ? — We  should. 
We  should  get  a  lair  average  pressure  there  quite  useful  for  putting  out  ordinary 
fires. 

4530.*  With  these  sluice-valve  hydrants,  do  you  place  them  at  the  side  of  the 
road,  or  do  you  place  them  in  the  roadway  over  the  pipes  ? — ^At  the  side  of  the 
road. 

4531.  So  that  your  12/.  7  s.  6  d.  includes  the  laying  of  the  connecting  pipe 
as  well  as  the  other  charges  for  breaking  the  roadway  and  replacing  it  ? — Yes, 
the  12  /.  7  s.  6  d.  includes  cutting  a  hole  in  the  pipe,  fixing  the  saddle-piece, 
opening  the  ground  from  the  main  across  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the  footpath, 
fixing  the  sluice-valve,  and  a  cast-iron  surface  box,  and  the  double  branch  outlets 
for  the  hoses  to  be  fixed  to. 

4532.  And  looking  at  the  differences  in  the  pavements,  and  other  things  which 
you  have  to  contend  with,  do  you  think,  taking  it  on  the  average  over  the 
whole  of  your  district,  that  sum  represents  the  amount  for  which  you  could  lay 
down  your  hydrants  ? — Yes,  in  gravel  or  granite  roads,  but  not  over  wood  pave- 
ment or  asphalte. 

4533-  Then  this  is  not  the  average  over  your  whole  district?— No  ;  but  there 
are  very  small  portions  of  road  paved  with  wood,  except  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, within  this  company's  district. 

4534.  For  that  average  of  price  you  would  get  the  sluice-valve  hydrant  you 
have  described  to  the  Committee  placed  generally  upon  your  mains  ? — Yes.  * 

4535.  And  you  tell  the  Committee  that  the  pressure  in  all  those  mains  repre- 
sents a  pressure  as  you  have  described  it  to  be  in  the  particular  instances  you 
have  quoted  ? — Yes. 

4536.  Now  have  you  calculated  at  all  the  number  of  hydrants  which  you 
would  require  to  cover  tlie  whole  of  your  district,  because,  I  suppose,  there  are 
portions  of  your  district  in  which  the  mains  do  not  run  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  entire 
district  of  the  company  we  should  require  2,147  hydrants  on  the  constantly 
charged  mains ;  those,  I  take  it,  would  average  about  the  same  cost,  namely, 
12/.  7  s.  6d.  each. 

4537.  Have  you  got  that  amount  of  mains  at  present  charged?— We  have; 
the  2,147  hydrants  would  represent  122  miles  of  mains  in  the  entire  district. 

4538.  That  is  the  connecting  mains  as  well  as  the  small  mains? — Yes,  it 
would  represent  the  whole  of  the  constantly  charged  mains  throughout  the 
company's  district. 

4539.  Is  the  whole  of  your  district  under  constant  supply? — No,  it  is  not; 
but  these  mains  are  all  constantly  charged  from  which  the  services  draw  for 
domestic  use. 

4540.  At  present  have  you  any  plugs  directly  upon  these  constantly  charged 
mains  ? — ^There  are  here  and  there,  say  upon  a  6-inch  main,  but  not  upon  larger 
mains  than  that. 

4541.  Have  you  found  any  diflSculty  in  keeping  the  plugs  on  those  mains? — 
There  would  be  a  certain  difficulty ;  in  one  case  I  know  of  a  plug  blown  out,  but 
as  I  say,  it  is  not  the  rule  to  fix  the  fire-plugs  upon  the  constantly  charged  mains 
but  simply  to  fix  them  upon  the  services  which  are  commanded  by  the  street 
cock. 

4542.  With  regard  to  the  protection  of  your  district  from  fire,  how  would  you 
deal  with  that  portion  of  your  district  where  the  service  pipes  alone  run ;  you 
would  not  there  be  able  to  get  that  pressure  which  you  have  in  your  mains  for 
the  service  of  hydrants,  would  you?— We  should  to  a  certain  extent;  the 
services  are  generally  not  less  than  four  inches,  and  these  constantly  charged  mains 
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run  through  all  the  principal  thoroughfares ,  the  services  are  branched  off  from  Mr.  T.  Hack. 
them,  and  upon  them  fire-plugs  are  fixed.  — — 

4543.  But  could  you  supplement  your  existing  mains  as  they  propose  to  do  in  '  *^*y  '®^^* 
the  City,  by  mains  connected  with  them,  on  which  the  hydrants  in  every  instance 

would  be  fixed  ? — ^We  could  do  so,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  leave  the 
valves  open  oflf  the  branch  mains  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  those  hydrants  upon 
the  services. 

4544.  You  do  not  see  how  you  could  increase  the  existing  length  of  mains  for 
the  purpose  of  hydrants  ? — Not  under  present  circumstances ;  it  would  have  to 
be  a  separate  main  laid  down  specially  tor  the  use  of  fire. 

4545.  And  wherever  you  wanted  to  put  down  hydrants  in  addition  to  those 
which  you  have  stated  that  you  could  apply  to  your  present  mains,  you  would 
have  to  lay  down  a  fresh  main  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

4546.  Has  there  been  any  deficiency  in  your  district  in  the  water  supply  at 
fires  when  the  turncock  lias  been  called  ? — No,  there  has  not  been,  except  in 
very  few  instances  indeed ;  the  turncock  has  hardly  ever  been  behind  the  engines, 
and  when  he  has  it  has  been  generally  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  been 
called  till  late,  or  not  having  been  called  at  all.  The  turncocks  generally 
arrive  at  a  fire  before  the  brigade  and  the  fire  engines. 

4547*  Have  you  any  return  made  to  you  as  to  the  time  that  the  turncocks 
have  arrived  at  fires  in  advance  of  the  brigade  ? — Yes,  1  have.  In  1874  there 
were  62  fires  in  the  district  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  where 
engines  attended,  and  the  turncocks  arrived  first  40  times  before  the  engines  ; 
at  the  same  time  as  the  engines,  19  times;  and,  after  the  engines,  three  times  ; 
but  in  the  last  three  cases  the  fires  were  trivial,  and  the  engines  were  not  worked 
at  all.  In  187ft  there  were  53  fires  at  which  the  engines  attended,  and  the 
turncocks  arrived  first  33  times;  at  the  same  time  as  the  engines,  18  times; 
and  after  the  engines,  twice  ;  but  in  one  of  those  two  cases  tho  fire  was  put 
out  by  the  inmates  before  the  engine  arrived,  and  in  the  other  case  the  turncock 
of  the  district  was  not  called  at  all.  In  1876  there  were  47  fires  at  which  the 
engines  attended,  and  the  turncocks  arrived  first  at  32  of  them;  the  turncocks 
arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the  engines  at  12,  and  after  the  engines,  three  times; 
but  in  two  of  those  cases  the  fires  were  trivial  and  the  engines  did  not  work ; 
in  the  other  the  turncock  was  not  called  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  engines. 

4548.  Have  you  had  con)plaiuts  made  to  your  company,  as  we  have  had 
before  in  this  Committee  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  turncocks  or  the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  ?— Yes  ;  we  have. 
On  the  23rd  of  December  1874,  Mr.  Wakefield,  clerk  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  West  Middlesex  Waterworks 
Company. 

4549.  That  was  a  circular  which  was  sent  round  to  all  the  companies  ? — 
Yes. 

4550.  Did  you  point  out  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  facts  which 
you  have  just  stated  to  the  Committee  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  read  the  letter ;  it  is  dated 
the  13th  January  1875:  "  Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  23rd  ultimo  with  reference 
to  the  supply  of  water  at  fires  having  been  laid  before  the  directors,  I  am 
instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  company  are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  no  delay  shall  take  place  in 
supplying  water  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires.  The  company  have 
already  made  several  suggestions  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  to 
Captain  Shaw  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  and  they  regret  that  none  of  them 
have  been  adopted  ;  for  instance — 1st.  They  have  proposed  to  instruct  the  men 
of  the  fire  brigade  in  the  use  of  the  tools  furnished  to  them,  and  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  main  and  service  cocks  necessary  to  be  opened  whenever  a 
fire  occurs;  this  was  declined  by  the  late  Mr.  Braid  wood,  and  not  accepted  by 
Captain  Shaw  when  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  on  the  22nd  May  1867- 
2nd.  The  company,  have  provided  fixed  residences  for  their  men,  that  there 
should  be  no  alteration  of  station  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  turncock ;  and  the 
directors  offered  to  have  the  address  of  the  nearest  turncocks'  stations  painted  on 
doors  of  fire-engine  stations,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken.  3rd.  The  com- 
pany have  repeatedly  suggested  that  apartments  should  be  provided  at  the  fire 
brigade  stations  for  a  turncock,  for  which  apartments  the  company  offered  to 
pay  rent ;  this  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  (See  their  letter 
of  date  the  12th  February  1868.)    4th.  The  company  have  also  suggested  that 
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Mr  H  SacL,  two  lads  sfaould  be  kept  at  each  fire-enfi^ine  station,  whose  special  duty  it  should 
.j~i  be  (one  by  night  and  one  by  day)  to  call  the  turncocks  as  soon  as  intelligence  of 

7  JH|f  i«77-  1^  g,.^  reaches  the  station.  The  company's  engineer,  superintendents,  and  in- 
spectors will  be  hiqppy  to  place  themselves  in  communication  widi  the  officers 
of  the  fire  brigade,  and  afford  them  every  information  and  facility  for  obtaining 
water  at  all  times ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  felt  that  the  company's  existing  arrsmge- 
ments  have  been  hitherto  very  satisfactory,  as  1  find  from  the  record  of  the  fires 
kept  in  this  office,  that,  when  engines  attended,  62  fires  (exclusive  of  chimneys) 
have  happened  in  this  company's  district,  within  the  metropolitan  area,  during 
the  year  1874;  out  of  which  the  turncocks  arrived  before  the  fire  engines, 
40  times ;  at  the  same  time  as  the  engines,  19  times;  and  after  the  engines, 
3  times;  but  in  these  tliree  last  cases  the  engines  were  not  worked.  The  com- 
pany pay  rewards  both  to  the  first  and  second  persons  who  call  the  turncocks, 
and  have  also  lately  increased  the  pay  of  their  turncocks  for  attending  to  this 
special  duty.  The  directors  feel  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  comptjring 
with  the  suggestion  of -the  Metropolitan  Board  in  turning  on  the  water  at  certain 
fixed  hours  of  the  day  otherwise  than  is  done  at  present ;  and  it  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  streets,  &c.,  with  the  time  the  water  is  now 
turned  on,  as  alterations  are  necessitated  in  summer  and  winter,  and  occasionally 
from  other  circumstances.  The  firemen  can  always  ascertain  whether  the  water 
is  or  is  not  on  in  a  street  by  starting  a  plug ;  and  I  am  desired  to  add  that  in  this 
company's  district  there  are  about  67  miles  of  streets  and  ro  ids,  wherein  the 
mains  are  constantly  charged.  I  am  also  directed  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  late  Sir  William  Tite,  an  influential  member  of  the 
MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  10th  May  1867,  at  the  time  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  considering  a  "  fire  protection"  Bill ;  which  letter, 
if  you  have  it  not,  and  the  Boai*d  would  I^e  to  have  a  copy,  the  directors  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  it.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  W.  H.  Whiffin,  Secretary." 

4551.  And  since  then,  as  1  understand,  the  company  have  gone  to  the  expense 
at  the  Hammersmith  station  of  providing  appliances  for  summoning  the  turn- 
cocks from  the  brigade  station  ? — We  have.  We  have  made  a  communication 
across  the  road  and  connected  the  brigade  fire-bell  with  the  turncock's  station 
fireJDcll. 

4552.  I  believe  your  company  pay  very  largely  in  rewards  for  calls  to  fire  to 
the  turncocks  ? — Yes,  we  do ;  and  the  company  pay  rewards  to  any  persons  who 
call  turncocks  to  a  fire  at  the  rate  of  2  ^.  6  d.  to  the  first  person,  and  1  s.  to  the 
second  person,  and  1  ^.  in  the  case  of  chimneys  being  on  fire« 

4553.  ITiat  proves  that  the  company  do  as  much  as  they  possibly  can  in  order 
to  increase  the  probabiUty  of  the  turncock  being  present  when  the  brigade  arrive? 
— Quite  so. 

4554.  In  your  answer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  brides  making 
those  suggestions,  you  point  out  that  the  number  of  times  in  the  year  1874  in 
which  fires  have  occurred  in  your  district  show  that  in  only  two  instances  had 
the  turncock  been  behind-hand  in  his  attendance,  with  the  reasons  for  his  non- 
attendance  on  those  occasions  ? — Quite  so. 

Af^hS'  To  this  letter,  in  which  the  company  pointed  out  all  these  suggestions 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  they  have  had  no  answer  ?— They  have 
had  no  answer  to  it. 

4556-  Now  I  believe  the  company  provide  stations  for  all  their  turncocks,  so 
as  to  enable  the  brigade  to  be  quite  certain  where  the  turncock  resides,  even 
tlK)ugh  there  are  changes  of  men  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

4557.  Do  you  place  them  as  near  the  brigade  stations  as  you  can  ? — Yes,  we 
do  as  near  as  we  possibly  can ;  we  have  22  permanent  stations  which  are  very 
near  the  brigade  stations,  and  eight  temporary  stations. 

4558.  How  many  turncocks  do  your  company  employ  ? — We  have  31  turn- 
cocks, and  10  deputy  turncocks,  who  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  stations  with- 
out making  arrangements  to  ensure  attendance  in  case  of  a  call  to  a  fire. 

4559-  Yon  quoted  the  number  of  times  in  which  the  turncock  had  attended 
in  three  years  before  the  brigade  arrived,  to  show  that  they  do  their  work 
properly  ? — Quite  so. 

4560.  Now  with  regard  to  a  question  which  has  been  asked  most  of  the 
witnesses,  as  to  the  supply  of  Captain  Shaw's  requirement  of  2,000  gallons  per 
minute  for  the  14  plugs ;  how  would  that  afiect  your  district  ? — I  think  that  in 

most  districts  it  could  be  met. 

4561.  Over 
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4561.  Over  the  whole  of  your  district,  supposing  hydraats  were  placed  on  MrT.JIadL 
the  mains  as  you  have    suggested? — Yes;   2,000  gallons  per  minute  wouUb  |^~^ 
represent  a  very  large  quantity  for  a  very  large  fire,  and  it  would  be  required  ^^        ' 
from  14  plugs.     I  can  quote  an  instance  of  a  fire  which  occurred  at  Uaanner- 

smitb,  where  five  steam  fire  engines  were  actually  working  from  one  plug,  suui 
in  that  case  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  going  down  the  gutters  ;  in  fact,  we 
had  to  regulate  the  sluice  valve  to  prevent  the  water  from  flooding  a  piTrtioai  of 
our  own  works. 

4562.  That  was  in  your  Hammersmith  district? — That  was  in  the  Hammer- 
smith  district. 

4563.  What  amount  of  feet  pressure  have  you  in  that  reservoir  ?— We  have  in 
that  reservoir  190  feet  pressure. 

4564.  It  was  with  that  pressure  from  that  reservoir  that  what  you  have  de- 
scribed took  place? — Yes,  the  pressure  was  maintained  by  the  pumping  of 
engines  in  this  particular  case. 

4565.  So  that  it  does  not  represent  the  ordinary  pressure  from  your  reservoirr 
— No ;  we  were  at  the  time  pumping  up  to  the  head  of  the  Barrow-hill  Reservoir, 
but  the  pressure  was  maintained  by  the  pumping  of  engines. 

4566.  And  five  steamers  were  enabled  to  work  from  one  plug  upon  that  occa* 
sion  ?— Yes,  and  after  the  fire  was  partly  subdued  the  brigade  put  in  a  scand-pfpe 
with  two  outlets  and  played  upon  this  fire,  simply  using  the  company's  pressure ; 
this  was  through  a  length  of  hose  of  about  280  feet. 

4567.  Now,  you  have  stated  several  instances  to  the  Committee  in  which  you 
have  shown  your  pressure  gives  a  considerable  jet  of  water  with  a  very  great 
length  of  hose;  have  yon  made  any  experiments  as  to  the  loss  of  pressure  in- 
using  various  lengths  of  hose  pipes  ? — I  have ;  experiments  were  made  under  a 
pressure  of  175  feet  in  the  main  through  2J-inch  hose  in  different  lengths  from 
40  ftet  to  320  feet. 

4568.  In  what  part  of  your  district  was  this  ?— This  was  tried  at  the  pumping'- 
station  at  the  Hammersmith  Works  off  a  12-inch  main. 

4569.  What  was  the  size  of  the  hose  ? — Two  and  a  half  inches,  the  ordinary 
brigade  size,  with  a  |-inch  nozzle  and  175  feet  pressure  in  the  main  with  a  40^ 
feet  length  of  hose ;  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  in  feet  was  172.  I  may  explain 
that  the  branch  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  hose  had  a  pressure  gauge  fixed  upon  it 
corre^KHiding  with  the  pressure  gauge  fixed  on  the  main,  so  that  we  were  able 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  loss  of  pressure  in  passing  the  water  through  the  different 
lengths  of  hose,  and  the  height  of  the  jet  was  80  feet,  delivering  50  gallons  a 
minute;  and  those  experiments  were  carried  on  with  80,  120,  and  up  to  320 
feet  of  hose. ;  and  from  the  320  feet  length,  with  a  J-inch  nozzle,  the  pressure  at 
the  nozzle  in  feet  was  163  feet. 

4570.  The  pressure  at  the  valve  being  175  feet? — One  hundred  and  seventy-^ 
five  feet ;  that  was  a  loss  of  pressure  equal  to  12  feet  only ;  it  gave  a  jot  of  75 
feet  high,  deUvering  49  gallons  a  minute. 

4571.  Did  you  try  them  with  any  other  sized  nozzle? — I  did,  with  a  fiv«* 
eighths  inch  nozzle  and  a  40-feet  length  of  hose :  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle 
was  168  feet;  we  obtained  a  jet  90  feet  high  delivering  76  gallons  a  minute, 
and  we  continued  those  experiments  on  with  the  320  feet  length  of  hose,  the 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  was  143  feet. 

4572.  It  had  sunk  from  175  feet  to  143  ? — ^Yes,  a  loss  of  32  feet ;  we  had  a 
jet  of  80  feet  delivering  70  gallons  a  minute.  With  a  three-quarter  inch  nozzle 
and  40  feet  length  of  hose,  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  was  162  feet,  giving  a 
height  of  jet  of  100  feet  delivering  108  gallons  a  minute;  those  experiments 
were  continued  on  to  320  feet  of  hose,  equal  to  eight  lengths  of  40  feet ;  the 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  was  130  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  jet  86  feet,  delivering 
93  gallons  a  minute.  With  a  seven-eighths  inch  nozzle  the  pressure  with  one 
length  was  148  feet,  height  of  jet  100  feet,  delivering  140  gallons  a  minute. 
Those  experiments  were  continued  on  to  the  320  feet  length,  through  which  we 
obtained  a  pressure  at  the  nozzle  of  103  feet,  giving  a  loss  of  pressure  of  72  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  jet  was  75  feet,  delivering  115  gallons  a  minute.  With  an 
inch  nozzle  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  in  feet  was  134  mtii  one  40-feet  length  of 
hose ;  the  height  of  the  jet  was  100  feet,  delivering  187  gallons  a  minute.  Those 
experiments  were  continued  up  to  320  feet  length  of  hose,  and  we  obtained  with 
an  inch  nozzle  73  feet  pressure  at  the  nozzle,  with  65  feet  of  jet,  delivering  130 
gallons  a  minute.    Those  were  all  experiments  made  with  175  feet  of  pressure. 
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Mr.  T. Hack.         4573.  Did  you  try  any  other  pressure? — Yes,  I  tried  farther  experimentR 
jj      Z  with  a  pressure  on  the  main  of  75  feet  only,  and  a  length  of  hose  of  320  feet  with 

a  half-inch  nozzle ;  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  in  feet  was  71 ;  it  gave  a  height  of 
jet  of  50  feet,  delivering  33  gallons  a  minute.  With  five-eighths  of  an  inch  nozzle 
the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  was  65  feet,  giving  a  height  of  jet  of  43  feet,  deliver- 
ing 48  gallons  a  minute.  With  a  three-quarter  nozzle  the  pressure  upon  the 
nc^e  was  55  feet,  giving  a  height  of  jet  of  37  feet,  delivering  63  gallons  a 
minute.  With  a  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  nozzle  the  pressure  on  the  nozzle  was 
43  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  jet  30  feet,  with  a  delivery  of  78  gallons  a 
minute.  With  an  inch  nozzle  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  was  28  feet,  and  the 
height  ofl  the  jet  was  25  feet,  delivering  81  gallons  a  minute.  Those  are  the 
results  of  the  experiments  which  I  made  with  a  two  and  a  half  inch  hose. 

4574.  Those  were  made  recently? — ^Those  were  made  recently. 

4575.  Mr.  Hayter.']  Were  those  hose  fitted  on  to  a  hydrant? — ^They  were. 

4576.  Chairman.]  Did  you  continue  them  for  a  time  to  see  whether  the  pres- 
sure remained  constant  ? — Each  experiment  was  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

4577.  Sufficient  to  satisfy  you  that  it  was  a  constant  pressure? — Quite  so.  I 
may  say  that  the  water  was  delivered  into  a  cistern  at  ground  line,  to  ascertain 
the  quantity,  but  the  jet  was  quite  vertical  in  all  cases. 

4578.  I  understand  your  mains  are  all  connected  together,  so  that  if  hydrants 
were  fixed  upon  them  the  full  volume  of  water  would  be  available  from  the 
various  mains  ? — ^That  is  so ;  they  are  used  in  every  way  one  with  another. 

4579.  Do  you  agree  with  the  witness  who  states  that  fire-plugs  on  intermit- 
tent  services  are  not  subjected  to  the  great  pressure  that  was  said  to  be  brought 
upon  them? — I  do  entirely. 

4580.  Upon  the  same  ground,  namely,  that  the  cisterns  being  filled  first, 
taking  off  the  first  pressure,  the  pressure  comes  gradually  upon  them? — 
Quite  so. 

4581.  You  state  that  you  have  70  miles  of  streets,  with  85  miles  of  mains ; 
is  it  true  that,  as  has  been  stated,  as  many  as  six  lines  of  mains  run  in  the  same 
street  ? — Not  in  this  company's  district ;  there  may  be  two  or  three,  but  in  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  company's  district. 

4582.  So  that  your  mains  are  fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  your  dis- 
trict, and  if  these  hydrants  were  placed  upon  them  they  would  be  available 
generally  for  the  whole  of  the  district  ? — ^Yes,  they  would. 

4583.  Are  your  company's  mains  connected  with  any  other  company's  ?— 
We  have  connection  with  the  New  River  Company's  mains,  and  also  the 
Grand  Junction  Company's  mains  ;  with  the  New  River  Company's  mains 
at  Tottenham  Court-road,  Oxtbrd-street  end,  and  also  the  Euston-road  end  ; 
and  with  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  mains  at  Tyburn,  in  Oxford- 
street. 

4584.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  place  before  the  Committee  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  other  point. 
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Thursday,  lOth  May  1877- 


MEMBEBS   PBESENT: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 


Mr.  Locke. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk. 

Mr.  M^Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 


Sir  HENRY  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hacky  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

4585.  Chairman.']  I  wish  to  re-open  ray  examination  of  you  on  one  point  ^uT.Hack. 
only.     On  looking  through  the  evidence,  I  see  in  answer  to   Question  4523,  you  — — 
state,  "Those  are  all  constantly  charged  mains,  and  that  would  require  1,232  *^     *^  *  ^^* 
hydrants";  and  then  at  No.  4536  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Now  have  you 

calculated  at  all  the  number  of  hydrants  which  you  would  require  to  cover  the 
whole  of  your  district,  because,  I  suppose  there  are  portions  of  your  district  in 
which  the  mains  do  not  run.*'  You  say,  "  Yes ;  in  the  entire  district  of  the 
company  we  should  require  2,147  hydrants  on  the  constantly  charged  mains." 
Those  two  figures  do  not  seem  to  agree  at  all,  and  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  can 
explain  to  the  Committee  how  it  is  that  in  the  first  yon  say  there  are  70  uiiles 
of  streets,  in  which  1,232  hydrants  would  require  to  be  fixed,  but  that  your 
constantly  charged  mains  would  require  2,147  hydrants  ? — There  are  122  miles 
of  mains  in  the  entire  district,  including  that  outside  the  metropolitan  area  as 
well  as  that  inside. 

4586.  What  we  are  enquiring  into,  rather  relates,  therefore,  to  the  70  miles  of 
mains  than  to  the  122  ? — Quite  so. 

4587.  Mr.  Onslow^  May  I  ask  you  how  you  ascertained  the  heights  of  the 
jets  you  referred  to  ? — I  had  the  side  of  the  engine-house  marked  every  five 
feet,  and  the  height  was  about  55  feet,  and  I  had  a  man  on  the  top  of  the  engine- 
house  with  20  and  10  feet  staves,  those  he  hoisted  up  one  above  the  other,  so 
as  to  get  the  height,  and  we  also  had  the  works  chinmey,  which  is  1  20feet  high, 
to  act  as  a  gauge  as  well,  and  we  checked  by  that ;  so  1  think  the  heights  which 
I  have  given  are  as  near  as  we  could  possibly  arrive  at  them. 

4588.  Will  you  refer  to  Question  No.  4577  ;  you  say  "  Tiie  water  was  de- 
livered into  a  cistern  at  ground  line ;"  will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that 
jet  being,  as  you  say,  vertical  ? — I  say  '*  Quite  so  ;  I  may  say  that  the  water 
was  delivered  into  a"  cistern  at  ground  line."  I  should  have  added,  *^  to  ascertain 
the  quantity." 

4589.  Still  the  jet  was  quite  vertical  ? — Yes  ;  we  tried  first  of  all  into  the 
cistern  at  the  ground  line  to  ascertain  the  quantity,  and  then  the  branch  of  the 
hose  pipe  was  pointed  perpendicularly,  and  the  jet  was  quite  vertical. 

4590.  Will  you  kindly  state  from  the  Act  of  Parliament  what  is  your  pres- 
sure?—The  company's  obligation  with  regard  to  pressure  is  that  we  have 
to  supply  water  at  such  pressure  as  to  make  the  water  reach  the  top  storey  of 
the  highest  houses  within  the  water  Umits,  but  we  are  not  required  to  supply 
the  water  at  any  higher  level  than  200  feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark  at 
Hammersmith  Bridge. 

4591.  Is  your  company  dependent  for  a  supply  of  water  upon  the  reservoirs 
mentioned  in  your  evidence,  given  upon  the  last  occasion  at  page  336 ;  if  not, 
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Mr.  2\  Hack,  ^iiere  else  is  there  any  supply  ? — The  larger  portion  of  the  company's  district  is 
lo  May  1877.  supplied  by  pumping  engines,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  supplied  by  gravitation 
from  those  reservoirs,  and  the  water  that  is  taken  out  of  those  reservoirs  during 
the  daytime  is  made  good  during  the  night  by  pumping ;  so  that  the  engines 
are  always  kept  pumping  at  the  Hammersmith  Works  to  keep  up  the 
reservoir,  and  also  for  keeping  up  a  high  pressure  in  the  district  by  night  and 
hy  day. 

4592.  So  that  you  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  reservoirs  ? — We  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  restTVoirs  maintained  by  the  pumping  power. 

4593-  What  is  the  character  and  extent  of  the  fires  you  referred  to  in  your 
evidence  at  No.  4497;  were  they  large  fire  or  small? — 1  Ci>n  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  fires  it  required  ;  they  were  not  very  large  fires;  sonoe  of  them 
were  small  fires,  and  some  of  them  were  of  moderate  extent. 

4594-  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  engines  which  \rere  emplojred  at  the 
largest  fires?— I  think  in  one  case  there  were  as  many  as  five  fire-engines. 

4^5.  Not  more  than  five  ?-^— No,  not  more  than  fi^'e. 

4596.  What  was  the  least  number? — The  least  number,  I  ahewld  say,  was 
only  one  engine. 

4597.  Do  you  say  the  company  has  provided  a  couttuAt  supply,  and  has  given 
notice  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  lay  down  hydrants?  — No,  we 
have  not. 

4598.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  1  asked  vou  to  be  so  good  as  to  consider  Mr. 
BramweU's  answer  to  Question  No.  5865,  "  Do  you  mean  to  deliver  at  the  level 
or  at  a  height  ?  "  because  he  S4)ecially  mentioned  your  company,  and  to  my  mind 
it  would  appear  thai  the  statutory  pressure  does  not  exist  throughout  your 
district  r—1  have  just  stated  what  the  company's  obligations  are,  namely,  that 
we  are  simply  under  obligiition  to  supply  water  at  such  pressure  as  shall  make 
it  reach  the  top  storeys  of  the  highest  houses  within  the  water  limits. 

4599.  But  that  cannot  be  in  this  case ;  Mr.  Bramwell  says,  "  I  will  assume 
that  in  the  case  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water  Company,  their  obligation  to  give 
200  feet  pressure  above  Trinity  high-water  mark  at  Hanunersiiiith  Bridge  means 
not  only  Hammersmith  Bridge,  but  meiins  at  a  level  equal  to  that  throughout 
their  district.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  I  assume  it.  I  now  assume  that  we 
are  in  a  street  50  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark  ;  50  feet  has  gone  at  once 
from  the  200,  leaving  150;  we  want  50  feet  of  jet;  that  requires  80  feet  of 
pressure  at  the  nozzle  ;  80  feet  from  the  150  leaves  70  ;  we  uant  200  feet  of 
hose,  and  that  200  feet  of  hose  will  take  off  another  50 ;  that  leaves  20,  and 
that  20  would  represent  the  only  force  available  to  drive  the  water  through  the 
iron  pipes  to  the  hydrant,  but  20  feet  would  be  a  very  poor  bead  to  do  that. 
If  the  place  were  situated  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  waterworks, 
20  feet  of  head  would  be  absorbed  in  one-seventli  of  a  mile  of  4-inch  pipe  "  ; 
the  mt^aning  of  all  which,  to  my  mind  is,  that  at  the  end  of  that,  you  might  get 
the  water  at  the  surface,  but  would  get  nothing  more  ? — That  is  so.  You  would 
get  the  water  at  the  surface,  and  you  uould  get  a  small  amount  of  jei,  but  ycu 
would  not  get,  with  that  length  of  hcse,  and  with  a  1-inch  nozzle,  a  large  jet. 

4600.  Then  do  you  think  that  under  those  circumstances  the  company 
bond  fide  (not  using  the  term  oflfensively  in  any  way)  carry  out  tl>e  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — 1  think  we  do  in  every  instance. 

4601.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.]  I  think  it  was  Sir  Jodeph  Bazwlgirtte  who  pot  it 
to  this  Committee,  that  150  gallons  a  minnte  through  200  feet  of  2^-^ inch  hose 
would  entirely  de>troy  tlic  pressure,  and  that  the  delivery  would  be  w\y  a*  the 
sarface,  and  that  you  would  have  no  jet.  Now  is  it  vsual  ever  to  atleifipt  tb  get 
a  jet  through  2^-inch  hose  without  applying^  a  nozzle  to  it?— Certaiwky  not. 

4602.  Is  it  not  the  fkot  that  if  an  ordinary  fire-brigade  nozzle  were  applied' to 
that  200  feet  of  hose,  with  60  feet  preflsure,  you  would  get  70  gtflluns  a  uAfaiDte 
to  a  height  of  35  feet  at  the  other  end  of  it? — ^That  is  so. 

4603  So  that  as  be  put  it,  thete  is  a  destruction  ef  pressure,  whereas,  under 
ordinary  conditions  there  would  not  be  that  destruction  cf  pressure,  but  you 
would  get  a  jet  of  35  feet  ? — You  would  have  a  destruction  of  pressure  to  a 
certain  extent. 

4604.  But  it  was  represented  to  us  as  am  entire  detraction  of  pressure, 
whereas  you  would  get  a  jet  of  35  feet  ? — You  will  get  that  jet.     The  x^ftiter 
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would  uot  merely  flow  out  of  the  nozzle ;  you  would  get  a  certain  jet  in  most  jfc.  j;  ^^^. 
cases.     I  dp  not  know  to  what  extent.  jz — 

4605.  It  was  represented  to  the  Committee  that  the  flow  at  the  end  of  thftt  *^     ^^  ^  7^' 
2-incli  hose  would  simply  be  a  flow  on  ihe  ground,  but  as  a  matter  of  feet  you 

would  apply  a  nozzle,  and  by  applying  a  small  nozde  you  would  get  the  jet  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Charles  Few^  called  in;  and  Examined. 

4606.  Chairman^  I  relieve  you  are  the  Solicitor  to  the  Chelsea  Water        Mr.  C.  F«m. 
works  Compaoy  ? — I  am-  

4607.  And  I  understand  that  you  have  been  requested  to  give  evidence 
before  this  Committee  with  regard  to  certain  points  which  have  been  put 
in  evidence  by  •  other  companies,  namely,  the  Lambeth^  Grand  Junction, 
und  the  Soutkwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Companies  ? — I  have  been  asked 
to  put  in  certain  statistical  information  on  behalf  of  those  companies.  The 
companies  are  prepared  to  give  any  detailed  information  by  their  engineers 
which  may  Ue  wisibed  by  this  Committee ;  but  it  was  thought  by  tbe  companies, 
on  whose. behalf  I  appear,  that  those  various  matters  had  been  sufficiently  gone 
into  in  detail,  and  that  if  we  gave  certain  information  in  the  form  of  statistics, 
which  we  wifib  ta  put  on  record  in  the  Minutes  of  this  Committee,  it  would 
perhaf^  be  sufiiejent  for  all  the  purposes  for  wliich  this  Committee  has  assem* 
Ued. 

4608.  I  suppose  the  information  you  would  wish  to  put  in  is  the  relative 
pressures  of  the  difftrent  companies,  the  miles  of  constantly  charged  mains  which 
ihey  hare  in  those  companies,  4md  the  facilities  which  they  have  given  for  better 
aecurity  agaiufit  fire?— Yes. 

4609.  So  as  to  have  a  record  before  this  Committee  of  what  all  the  com- 
panies have  doBO  on  all  these  principal  points? —Quite  so,  {The  Tables  were 
handed  in.) 

4610.  Will  you  fliAte  shortly  the  principal  points  brought  out  by  thoae 
returns  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  take  the  first,  namely  the  Chelsea  Water- 
works Oi^mpany.  If  the  Committee  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  this  return 
th^y  will  see  that  the  company  have  given  the  area  of  their  water  supply  within 
the  metropolitan  district  as  five  square  miles ;  it  contains  170  miles  length  of 
mains  in  Bueh  area,  and  the  length  of  mains  in  that  area  under  constant 
pressure  is  66  miles.  That  will  be  understood  better  by  this  map,  which  I  beg 
to  hand  in,  upon  which  the  Committee  will  see  red  lines  indicating  the  mains  ; 
that  represents  57  miles  under  con;aAant  pressure  upon  which  hydrants  could  be 
fixed  to«i»K>ri:aw. 

4611.  Are  those  mains  kept  constantly  charged? — ^Yes,  those  mains  are  kept 
constantly  obarged  night  and  day  with  the  pressure  from  the  top  of  Putney 
Heath. 

4612.  On  tho$^  mains,  I  suppose,  there  are  neither  hydrants  nor  plugs  at 
present  fixed  ?— No,  I  believe  the  plugs  would  be  on  the  service  mains. 

4613.  Can  you  give  the  height  at  which  your  company  can  deliver  water 
above  ihe  pavemeni  ? — ^That  height  is  given  between  six  in  the  morning  and  six 
in  the  evening  ;  the  minimum  being  40  feet,  and  the  maximum  120 ;  and  from 
six  in  the  evening  until  six  in  the  morning,  the  minimum  is  120  and  the  maxi- 
mum 140  feet ;  the  number  of  houses  supplied  in  the  district  is  28,737>  ^nd  the 
number  of  fire-plugs,  4,000. 

4614.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Committee  how  that  supply  of  water  is  main- 
tained ;  is  it  by  pumping  or  by  gravitation  ? — By  gravitation  entirely ;  by 
pumping  originally  from  Kingston  up  to  Putney  Heathy  from  there  it  is  entirely 
by  gravitation. 

4615.  The  whole  of  the  supply  in  the  constantly  charged  mains,  is  by  gravi- 
tation  from  the  reservoirs? — It  is. 

4616.  Are  there  many  hydrants  in  your  district  ?— There  are  many  hydrants 
for  private  use  in  private  premises,  but  there  are  none  for  public  service. 

4617.  What  number  of  reservoir&  have  you  in  your  district? — ^Ther/e  are  three 
reservmrs  situated  on  Putney  Heath,  and  they  are  185  feet  above  Ordnance 
4atum ;  they  are  all  in  the  same  place. 
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Mr.  a  Fra.  4618.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  your  statutory  obligation  with 

^, «  regard  to  delivery  in  the  Chelsea  district  ?— Only  such  as  is  supplied  from  the 

10  May  i877,      reservoir  on  Putney  Heath. 

4619.  There  is  no  height  specified? — No. 

4620.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  any  great  variation  in  the  heights  of 
your  district,  or  is  it  a  tolerably  level  district ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  185 
feet  is  very  considerably  diminished  in  many  parts  of  your  district  by  the  heights 
of  the  houses  which  take  the  supply  ? — I  should  suppose  that  it  is  fairly  uni- 
form. 

4621.  And  that,  therefore,  you  get  the  gravitation  pressure,  or  very  nearly  the 
gravitation  pressure,  of  your  185  feet  ^— I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

4622.  There  is  one  point  upon  which,  I  think,  we  require  a  little  explanation, 
if  you  are  able  to  give  it  to  the  Committee,  and  that  is  this  :  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  supply  in  your  mains  is  by  gravitation  ;  under  those  circumstances, 
can  you  give  the  reason  which  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
delivery  of  water  as  between  the  night  and  the  morning? — I  apprehend  that  it 
is  that  the  pressure  is  reduced  by  the  district  being  supplied.  During  the 
morning  and  afternoon  all  the  district  has  to  l)e  supplied. 

4623.  Whilst  the  drain  upon  the  service-pipes  continues,  the  pressure  in  your 
mains  is  reduced  from  the  120  which  is  maintained  at  night  to  40  at  some 
periods  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

4624.  What  are  the  capacities  of  those  reservoirs? — The  reservoirs  together 
contain  11,000,000  gallons;  but  as  regards  those  reservoirs  I  may  say  that  when 
the  larg:e  fire  at  the  Pantechnicon  took  place,  8,000,000  gallons  were  supplied  by 
the  company  between  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  which  supplied  water  for 
15  steam  engines  which  were  at  work  at  the  same  time. 

4625.  And  you  represent  that  practically  your  pumping  power  is  suflScient  to 
keep  up  a  supply  in  your  reservoirs,  so  that  you  liave  a  constant  power  of 
11,000,000  gallons  for  any  emergency  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4626.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  fires  which  have  occurred  in  your  com- 
pany's district  during  the  last  three  years?— This  Table  includes  a  return  of  the 
fires  which  occurred  during  the  three  years  ending  Lady  Day  last.  The  fire- 
calls  altogether  during  that  period  were  243  ;  with  respect  to  the  water  being  at 
hand  before  the  arrival  of  the  first  engine,  that  occurred  on  63  occasions. 

4627.  I'hat  was  where  the  turncock  arrived  first? — Yes;  the  engines  arrived 
before  the  water  on  26  occasions,  and  in  the  columns  I  have  given  the  times  as 
divided  between  5,  10,  15,  and  26  minutes.  The  water  was  at  hand  five  minutes 
before  the  first  engine  arrived  on  41  occasions  out  of  the  63  times  ^^hich  I  have 
just  stated,  and  so  on. 

4628.  Those  figures  in  the  first  column  represent  the  number  of  minutes  by 
which  the  turncock  preceded  the  engine  at  a  fire  ? — Yes,  or  the  converse.  Then 
beneath  is  the  return  of  fires  extinguished  without  an  engine  being  used;  that 
was  on  205  occasions  out  of  243,  so  that  what  were  called  fires  were  very  small 
as  regards  the  205. 

4629.  In  those  243  do  you  include  wliat  are  called  chimney  fires  ? — 
I  do. 

4630.  That  would  account  for  the  large  number  of  205  which  were  put  out 
without  the  engines  being  brought  into  play  ?—  Yes. 

4631.  Were  any  of  those  205  cases  of  fires  of  any  considerable  magnitude? — 
No ;  1  should  apprehend  not. 

4632.  In  asking  that  question  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  could  tell  the 
Committee,  as  the  last  witness  did,  of  any  cases  in  which  fires  were  extinguished 
by  the  use  of  hose  applied  to  your  plugs  whilst  the  engines  were  there,  but  with- 
out the  engines  being  used? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  any  detail  of  that 
sort,  but  the  engineer  or  superintendent  could  be  put  into  the  box  to  answer  any 
details  that  were  required. 

46:^3.  I  believe  you,  like  other  companies,  follow  out  the  principle  of  paying 
considerable  sums  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  people  for  calling  your  turncocks  ? 
— Yes  ;  during  the  three  years  ending  Lady  Day  last  we  paid  rewards  amounting 
to  37/.  17*.  6d. 

4634.  That  is  for  three  years  ? — Yes ;  giving  an  average  of  12  /.  a  year. 

4635.  That  relates  to  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company.  Now  will  you  give 
us  the  same  facts  as  regards  the  Lambeth  Water  Company  ?— The  area  of  the 
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water  supply  of  the  Lambeth  Wafer  Company  in  the  metropoh'tan  district  is       Mr.  C.  Fibw. 
23  square  miles  ;  the  length  of  mains  in   that  area  is  about  100  miles,  and  the      ioM^T8'»7. 
total  lenjith  of  mains  in  the  area  under  constant  pressure  upon  which  hydrants 
could  be  attached  is  about  65  miles.     I  beg  to  submit  a  map  showing  the  Lam- 
beth area  with  the  mains  marked  upon  it  (producing  the  same). 

4636.  With  regard  to  that  map  can  you  sav  whether,  as  in  Chelsea,  those 
mains  are  distributed  fairly  throughout  the  area? — Yes,  they  are  distributed 
fairly  throughout  the  area,  having  regard  to  the  population  ;  a  good  deal  of  the 
Lambeth  district  is  in  the  country,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Chelsea  dis- 
trict.    Chelsea  is  pretty  thickly  studded  with  houses  throughout  its  area. 

4637.  Otherwise  the  constantly  charged  mains  are  pretty  lairly  spread  over 
the  district  in  proportion  to  its  population? — I  believe  so. 

4638.  Are  thtre  large  areas  in  the  more  populous  parts  in  which  mains  con- 
stantly  charged  do  not  run  ? — That  is  so  in  some  places. 

4639.  Now  can  you  give  the  height  at  which  the  company  deliver  water 
above  the  pavement  ?— The  height  at  which  the  company  deliver  water  above 
the  pavement  as  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  is  a  minimum  of  30  Feet  and  a 
maximum  of  80  feet. 

4640.  Can  you  say  what  their  statutory  obligation  is? — Their  obligation  under 
the  Act  of  1848  was  only  to  supply  water  under  pressure  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  water  in  their  own  reservoir,  whence  the  supply  was  given,  and  not  in  any 
case  to  an  elevation  exceeding  150  feet  above  Trinity  high- water  mark  of  the 
River  Thames. 

4641.  There  was  great  latitude  in  the  conditions  of  that  company? — 
Yes. 

4642.  And,  as  I  understand,  the  height  of  their  delivery  as  between  6  a.m. 
and  6  p.m.,  is  a  minimum  of  30  feet  and  a  maximum  of  80?— Yes. 

4643.  Then  as  regards  night,  what  is  it? — As  regards  night,  there  is  a 
minimum  of  50  feet,  and  a  maximum  of  120.  The  number  of  houses 
supplied  in  the  district  is  42,000,  and  the  number  of  fire-plugs  in  the  district 
is  about  8,000. 

4644.  Have  they  any  hydrants  either  for  public  or  private  user — They  have 
many  hydrants  for  private  use,  but  none  for  public  service;  they  have  eight 
reservoirs  used  for  service  within  the  metropolitan  district,  two  at  Brixton- 
hill. 

4645.  "What  are  their  heights?— One  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  each ;  there 
are  two  at  Streatham  of  197  feet  each;  two  at  Rock-hill,  Sydenham,  one  of 
372  feet,  and  the  other  of  387  feet ;  one  at  Norwood,  which  has  a  height  of  315 
feet,  and  one  at  Selhurst,  which  has  a  height  of  218  feet. 

4646.  The  lowest  height  there  of  a  reservoir  above  Ordnance  datum  is  115 
feet? — That  is  the  Brixton-hill  one.  Then,  as  regards  the  contents  of  those 
reservoirs,  the  Brixton  reservoirs  contain  12,000,000  gallons;  the  Streatham 
reservoirs  contain  7,500,000  gallons ;  the  Rock- hill  reservoirs,  615,000  gallons  ; 
the  Norwood  5,000,000  gallons,  and  the  Selhurst  reservoir,  2,500,000  gallons, 
making  a  total  of  27,615,000  gallons.  There  were  220  fires  in  the  company's 
district  during  the  three  years  ending  the  31st  March  last. 

4647.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  number  includes  chimney  fires,  as 
the  other  return  did,  or  not  r —Yes,  that  number  includes  all  the  fires.  Of  those 
220  fires,  187  were  got  under  without  engine  s  being  used,  and  engines  were  only 
used  on  33  occasions. 

4648.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  chimney  fires  as  separate  from  the  number 
of  fires  in  the  district  r — I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

4649.  There  is  another  question  which  I  wished  to  ask  with  regard  to  the 
Lambeth  Company,  and  that  is,  how  this  pressure  is  maintained  ;  is  it  by 
pumping  or  by  gravitation? — It  is  partly  from  the  reservoirs  and  partly  from 
pumping.  When  the  engines  are  supplying  the  pressure,  there  is  generally 
better  pressure  than  from  the  reservoirs ;  the  pressures  stated  in  the  table  are 
from  the  reservoirs. 

4^)50.  The  next  company  which  you  wish  to  refer  to  is,  I  believe,  the  Grand 
Junction  Company? — Yes;  the  area  of  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Com- 
pany's supply  within  the  metropolitan  district  is  six  square  miles ;  the  total 
length  of  mains  in  that  area  is  200  miles,  and  the  length  of  mains  in  that  area, 
under  constant  pressure,  night  and  day,  is  41^  miles.     I  beg  to  submit  a  plan 
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Mr.  C.  Rm.       ^ijh  the  Grand  Juoetion  Company's   area  coloured  in  pink,  with  the  loaios 
to  May  ig77.      constantly  supplied  shown  in  blue  {produci$9ff  the  same). 

4651.  There  are  two  kuTj^  areas  in  the  district  in  which  I  see  there  are  no 
constantly  charged  mains  at  all  ?—Tlmt   is  because  of  their  being  owly  laad,; 
one  is  Kensington  Gardeue  a^d  the  other  is  Wormwiood  Scrubs. 
'  4652.  Will  you  stale  first  whether  any  conditions  are  laid  down,  in  the  Act 

under  which  they  were  created  with  regard  to  the  heigiit  at  which  wa^r  was  to 
be  delivered  ? — Their  obligation  is  ta  supply  water  to  150  feet  abo^e  Trinity  h}gh»- 
water  mark. 

4^53-  Is  ^i&t  the  height  to  which  the  company  is  boucd  to  deliver  under  their 
Act  ?— Yes,  under  the  Act  of  1852. 

4654-  Can  you  give  the  heights  now  as  between  six  in  the  morniiag  ami  six 
in  the  evening  at  which  the  company  deliver  water  above  the  pavement? — As 
regards  ihe  height  above  the  pavement  from  6  a-ra-  to  6  p*m.,  the  pressure 
varies  from  a  minimum  of  40  feet  to  a  maximum  of  80,  and  from  6  p.m.  to 
6  a.m.  from  a  minimum  of  30,  to  a  maximum  of  60. 

4655.  Mave  you  any  information  which  would  explain  to  the  Committee  why 
the  falling  off  here  takes  place  at  night  ? — A  portion  of  the  supply  is  given  by 
pumping  which  ceases  during  part  of  the  sight,  aud  therefore  the  pressure  is 
less  at  night  than  it  is  relatively  in  the  day. 

4656.  And  therefore  over  that  district  the  supply  for  the  purposes  of  fire  at 
the  time  when  fires  generally  occur  is  at  its  minimum  ? — It  is  somewhat  less. 
The  number  of  houses  supplied  in  the  district  is  29,123,  and  the  number  of 
fire-plugs  is  about  3^800. 

4657.  Then  with  regard  to  hydrants  ?— There  are  numerous  hydrants  in  use 
for  private  purposes.  As  regards  public  service  there  are  no  hydrants  especially 
for  fire  purposes ;  the  company  have  63  stanc^osts  for  street  watering  purposes, 
which  are  available  for  fire  purposes  only  during  the  road  watering  season,  and 
43  other  standpogAs  for  street  watering  purposes,  capable  of  beiug  used  all  the 
year  round  for  fire  purposes,  and  the  whole  of  the  106  standposts  are  supplied 
from  mains  constantly  charged,  and  I  should  say  that,  as  regards  the  other  two 
companies  I  have  f^poken  of,  they  also  have  standposts  for  street  watering 
purposes,  but  they  have  made  no  special  report  in  respect  of  their  adaptability 
for  fire  purposes. 

4658.  Wherever  they  have  such,  they  are  available  for  fire? — ^Except  where 
they  are  made  to  suit  the  demand  of  the  parish  ;  if  they  have  standposts  upon 
which  pipes  can  be  screwed  they  would,  of  course,  be  available  for  fire. 

4659.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  reservoirs  in  the  Grand  Junction  distiw? 
—  The  number  of  reservoirs  are  three,  on  Campden-hiil,  Kensington,  in  a(hii- 
tion  to  the  company's  pumping-station,  which  is  at  Kew  Bridge,,  with  which 
tliese  reservoirs  are  in  communication. 

4660.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  state  that  in  one  f>art  of  the  district  the 
ropply  was  actually  from  pumping,  and  not  from  the  reservoirs  ?  ^It  is ;  it  goes 
direct  from  the  engine  and  passes  to  the  reservoirs* 

466 J.  Where  are  tlie  reservoirs  ?— They  are  all  three  on  Campden-hill. 
46G2.  And  all  the  same  height?— Yes  ;  the  heij^^ht  is  136  feet,  which  is  ap- 
plicable  to  the  three  reservoirs. 

4663.  What  is  their  capacity  ?— Their  capacity  together  is  18,000,000  gallons. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  fires  which  occurred  up  to  Lady-day  last,  there 
were  250  calls ;  the  water  was  supplied  before  the  first  engine  came  on  229  oc- 
casions, and  the  engine  arrived  before  the  supply  of  water  was  available  on  21 
occasions;  that  is  besides  trifling  alarms  of  fires  with  reference  to  chimneys, 
which  were  49  in  those  three  vears. 

4664.  Does  that  mean  that  in  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  district  the  229 
occasions  where  the  water  was  before  the  engines  were  not  chimney  fires  ?— They 
were  not  chimney  fires ;  the  chimney  fires  in  this  return  are  kept  distinct- 

4665.  Now  fire  is  got  under,  I  see,  without  the  use  of  engines  on  many  occa- 
aieng  ?— There  were  250  fire-calb,  and  the  engines  were  only  used  on  41  occa- 
sions. As  regards  the  other  209,  the  fire  was  got  under  without  the  engines 
being  used  at  all. 

4666.  You  cannot  give  any  facts  with  regard  to  this  point  with  reference  to 
whether  those  209  occasions  were  occasions  in  which  the  hose  was  applied  to  a 
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plug  or  a  hydrant  ? — There  are  uo  returns  which  wiil  enable  me  to  answer       Mr,  <?.  FejvL 

that.  10  M%7  1^77. 

4667.  And  I  see  a  smail  sum  -of  money  was  given  in  these  three  years  for 
calls  ? — Yes ;  that  applies  to  all  the  companies ;  all  the  cooipunies  give 
rewards. 

4^68.  I  suppose  this  fire-call  does  not  include  fals^  alnrms  ?— I  understand 
not. 

4669.  Let  us  go  now  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Com |iany? — 
The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  have  20  square  miles  of  area  (Jf  water 
supply  within  the  raetropolifan  district ;  thefr  total  length  of  mains  is  500  miles  ; 
the  length  of  mains  in  that  area  under  constant  pressure  is  112^  miles.  I  beg 
also  to  submit  a  plan  of  the  district  in  this  case,  showing  tiie  m&ins  constently 
charged,  the  green  showiniz  the  district  of  the  company  which  is  out  of  the  town 
at  Roehampton  and  that  district.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  tl»ey 
supply  Biittersea  Park,  Clapham  Common,  Wandsworth  Common,  and  Roe- 
hatnpron. 

4670.  With  regard  to  the  mains,  they  appear  to  be  principally  leadinij  mains, 
Avhich  are  con^^tantly  charged,  and  not  mains  distributed  much  through  the 
streets  ? — ^They  are  not  distributed  much  through  the  side  streets. 

4671.  Now  with  regard  to  that  company,  have  they  any  conditions  laid  down 
in  their  Act  with  reference  to  the  height  of  water  drfivery  ? — Under  the  Com- 
pany's Act  of  1852  the  maximtmi  height  at  which  they  are  required  to  have 
water  laid  on  is  150  feet  above  high-water  mark  at  Vauxhall  Bridge  according 
to  the  Trinity  standard. 

4672.  What  is  their  delivery  above  the  pavement  in  each  case  between  6  a.m. 
and  6  p. m*?— That  rao^fes  between  50  feet  and  70  feet,  and  their  delivery 
between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  ranges  between  a  minimum  of  70  feet  and  a  maximum 
of  160  feet. 

4673.  Is  this  water  supplied  by  gravitation  or  by  pumping? — It  is  all  by 
pumping. 

4674.  I  sup|W)se  the  reason  of  the  larger  pressure  at  night  is  that  it  is  les^ 
drained  whilst  the  pumping  continues  the  same  throughaut  ?  —There  is  sufficient 
pumping  to  give  an  additional  height. 

4675.  What  number  of  houses  are  within  the  area  which  this  company 
supply  ? — The  number  of  houses  supplied  by  the  Soutliwark  and  Vauxhall 
Water  Company  within  the  metropolitan  district  is  6O,0ftO^  the  total  number 
supplied  being  77,880.  The  number  of  fire  plugs  is  33,000,  and  I  would  say  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  water  being  supplied  by  engine  power,  that  the  com- 
pany have  a  reservoir  under  construction,  which  will  give  them  200  feet  pressure 
above  Ordnance  datum. 

4676.  Instead  of  150  feet  r— Yes,  instead  of  150  feet. 

4677.  In  this  company's  district  they  have  also  a  good  many  private  hydrants, 
but  no  public  ones  for  tire  purposes? — ^They  have  none  specially  for  fire  pur- 
poses, excepting  those  for  street  watering,  upon  which  I  have  observed  as 
regards  a  prior  company. 

4678.  Then  with  iTgard  to  the  reservoirs  ? — ^They  have  six  reeervoirs  in  use 
and  there  are  four  in  course  of  construction ;  the  six  in  use  are  a  lit*le  above 
Ordnance  datum,  but  the  four  which  are  under  constrtiction,  will  be  about  200 
feet  above  Ordnance  datum. 

4679.  T  suppose  from  those  reservoirs  which  are  under  construction,  you  will 
get  a  gravitation  pressure  ? — Yes  ;  as  regards  the  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  in 
use  at  present,  it  is  66,000,000  gallons,  and  the  four  under  construction  will 
give  an  additional  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons. 

4680.  Cun  you  say  whether  in  this  company  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  reservoirs,  so  as  to  afford  the  power  of  bringing  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
all  the  reservoirs  to  bear? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that 
question. 

4681.  In  this  instance  your  returns  for  fires  which  have  occurred  in  the 
district,  are  for  tv^o  years  and  eight,  months?  -The  returys  a?e  for  two  years 
and  eisht  months ;  there  were  265  ftre-calls  during  that  period,  and  the  water 
arrived  before  the  first  engine  on  268  occasions  out  of  the  266,  and  the  engine 
before  the  water  only  on  two  occasions. 

468^.  That  does  not  include  chimney  fires,  does  it?— hi  addition  to  that  265, 
0.88.  X  x  4  there 
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Mr.  C.Fm.      there  were  51  trifling  alarms  of  fires,  which  represent  the  chimney  fires.    The 
zz —  number  of  fires  which  were  got  under  without  the  necessity  of  using  engines 

ay     77.      ^^  jgg^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  2g5^  the  engines  being  used  on  77  occasions. 

4683.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.']  Does  that  mean  that  they  are  put  out  by  the  fire 
brigade  or  by  private  individuals ;  did  the  fire  brigade  put  them  out  with  buckets, 
or  did  the  private  individuals  put  them  out  with  buckets? — Either  one  or  the 
other.  As  far  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  say,  it  merely  shows  that  the  engines 
were  not  used  on  those  occasions  at  all. 

4684.  Chairman.']  It  does  not  show  any  neglect  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
fire  brigade,  but  it  simply  implies  that  the  fire  was  probably  a  small  fire,  and 
put  out  by  the  fire-brigade  men  when  they  first  arrived,  or  by  the  people  about 
the  place  with  a  bucket  ? — ^Yes. 

4685.  I  see  there  also  that  the  company  paid  rewards  ? — ^The  company  also 
paid  for  alarms  of  fire. 

4686.  The  summary  of  that  amounts  to  this,  that  there  are  2/5  miles  of 
mains  in  the  area  of  the  four  companies  at  present  constantly  charged?  — 
Yes. 

4687.  Upon  which  the  companies  represent  that  hydrants  might  be  placed  i 
—  Yes. 

4688.  And  if  there  placed,  that  pressure  which  you  give  renders  them 
serviceable  r — Yes,  throughout  the  four  districts. 

4689.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  to  represent  to  the  Committee? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

4690.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  Do  I  understand  you,  as  representing  these  four 
companies,  that  they  all  carry  out  their  Parliamentary  requirements  as  regards 
force  of  water  ? — Speaking  generally,  I  believe  they  do. 

4691.  Mr.  Hardcastle.']  You  stated  that  the  company  got  their  water  by 
pumping  ;  where  do  they  pump  it  from  ;  out  of  the  Thames  ?  — No  ;  they  have 
reservoirs  of  properly  filtered  water,  but  the  reservoirs  are  low,  being  towards 
Battersea  Fields,  and  they  have  to  pump  it  up  to  get  a  height  sufficient  to  serve 
the  district. 

4692.  Where  are  those  reservoirs  supplied  from? — The  water  is  pumped 
originally  from  Hampton  out  of  the  Thames.  It  is  filtered,  and  pumped  up  all 
the  way  to  Battersea  Fields. 

4693.  Are  all  those  four  companies  supplied  by  the  water  of  the  Thames 
alone  r — Yes ;  they  all  take  their  water  supply  from  the  Thames  above  liamp- 
ton  ;  the  only  companies  which  do  not  take  water  from  the  Thames  are  the  New 
River  and  the  Kent  Water  Companies. 

4G94.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.]  The  East  Londim  Company  takes  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  supply  also  from  the  Thames,  does  it  not? — It  does  from  Sun- 
bury.  .; 

4695.  Chairman.']  Can  you  say  from  your  own  knowledge  whether  your  own 
company  or  the  other  companies,  about  which  you  have  been  giving  evidence, 
have  made  representations  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  any  time  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  they  have  constantly  charged  mains  upon  which  hydrants 
might  be  placed,  calling  the  Board's  attention  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
suggested  the  application  of  hydrants  ?— I  believe  the  fact  has  been  made  known 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

4696.  But  you  are  not  able  to  speak  distinctly  about  that  ? — I  am  not. 


Mr.  William  Hamlyn^  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Mr  W  Hamlvn.       4^9'-  Chairman.]  The  Committee  wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that 
-^—  you  shouM  confine  yourself  to  putting  before  them  any  points  in  which  you  think 

the  fire  brigade  has  been  misrepresented,  or  is  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Swanton  of  which  you  complain,  as  the  Committee 
are  satisfied  with  the  evidence  given  as  regards  the  working  of  the  brigade  and 
its  history ;  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  those  points  are  to  which  you 
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desire  to  refer  ? — 1  would  beg  to  refer  the  Committee  first  to  Question  6991  in  Mr.  W.Hamlyn. 
the  evidence  of  last  year.  iJ"'  a 

4698.  The  answer  to  that  was :  **  I  have  seen  before  now  as  many  as  perhaps      *^     ^^  *  ^^* 
a  dozen  policemen  clearing  away  a  very  small  crowd,  while  only  three  or  four 

firemen  were  hard  at  work ;  now,  if  three  or  four  of  those  dozen  policemen 
could  help  the  firemen,  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  the  fire  brigade,  I  think  that 
fires  might  be  extinguished  very  much  more  quickly,  and  the  firemen*s  labour 
very  much  lessened  ;"  what  do  you  wish  to  say  upon  that  ? — What  1  mean  to 
say  about  that  is  that  the  reverse  of  it  very  often  happens,  more  particularly  at 
large  fires,  when  the  action  of  the  firemen  has  been  impeded  from  the  want  of 
police  to  keep  the  crowd  back. 

4699.  You  would  represent  to  the  Committee  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  in 
your  opinion,  to  tiike  the  police  off  from  the  graver  duty  of  keeping  back  the 

.  crowd,  and  therefore  allowing  you  to  do  your  work,  by  making  them  supplement 
ihe  firemen  ? — In  very  inany  fires  that  would  happen  so ;  in  large  fires,  more 
especially.     The  next  point  that  I  have  to  refer  to  is  Question  6995. 

4700.  The  answer  there  was  with  regard  to  two  cases  which  the  witness 
stated  he  remembered  at  the  moment ;  "  One  at  Rushey  Green,  where  a  fire- 
engine  is  placed  close  to  the  police-station,  and  again  at  Shooter's  Hill"? — I 
would  say  that  the  police-station  is  a  mile  from  the  fire-engine  station  at  Rushey 
Green. 

4701.  What  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  represent  that  they 
were  close  together? — Yes,  in  reference  to  Rushey  Green.  The  next  point 
arises  upon  Question  No.  7006. 

4702.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the  engines,  the  question  being, 
**  The  number  of  them  being  altogether  98  ?  "  which  he  stated  referred  "  to 
effective  stations  ;'*  there  were  a  very  great  many  more  which  we  could  not  depend 
upon,  but  98  stations  might  be  relied  upon  as  giving  proper  help  when  a  fire 
occurred  ? — I  say  nothing  like  that  number  existed  during  n)y  time,  namely, 
25  years ;  it  must  have  included  many  engines  which  existed  in  the  City,  which 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  useless,  or  imperfectly  kept  up. 

4703.  You  represent  that  there  were  not  that  number  ? — There  were  not  that 
number  in  1865* 

4704.  You  next  wish  to  refer,  I  believe,  to  Question  7008,  but  it  will  be 
hardly  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  go  into  a  comparison  between  the  t'me 
of  Mr.  Braid  wood  and  the  present  time ;  the  Committee  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  that  point? — More  facilities  are  given 
now.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  no  wish  to  find  any  fault  with  the  existence  of 
things  under  Mr.  Braidwood. 

470.5.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — No.  7039. 

4706.  What  do  you  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  there? — 
Merely  that  the  insured  property  should  be  regarded  in  a  monetary  point  of 
view  only,  not  as  the  number  of  damages  which  is  shown  here. 

4707.  That,  therefore,  those  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual  state  of  things  f 
— They  do  not  represent  the  actual  state  of  things. 

4708.  As  you  represent  it  ? — As  I  represent  it. 

4709.  The  next  question  is  with  regard  to  this  fire  of  which  we  have  heard 
a  good  deal,  namely,  the  King  and  Queen  Granary  fire,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  evidence  from  Question  7056  to  7071 ;  all  that  evidence  was  a  question  of 
discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  time ;  do  you  wish  to  represent  to  the  Committee 
anything  upon  that  ? — In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  float  getting  to  work, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  difiiculties  under  which  they  were  placed  in  gettuig 
to  work  at  that  time. 

4710.  I  think  the  Committee  are  fully  aware,  from  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given,  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  float,  which  drifted  down  the  river,  to 
work,  and  also  of  the  question  of  time,  which  is  a  mere  discrepancy  as  between 
two  people  taking  the  time,  a  thing  which  very  often  happens  ?—I  have  a  copy 
of  the  entry  in  ilie  occuiTcnce  book  at  the  time,  and  what  I  particularly  wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  the  state  of  the  tide,  which  Mr.  Swanton  said  was  about 
quarter  ebb ;  he  says  that  in  two  places. 

471 1.  You  say  that  the  state  of  the  tide  made  it  more  difficult  to  get  up  ? — 
Quite  so ;  the  lower  it  was  the  more  difficult  it  made  it  for  our  operations. 

47 1 2.  I  think  Mr.  Swanton's  evidence  stated  that  it  was  the  accident  of  the 
0.88  Y  Y  tide, 
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Mn  jr.  Hamhfn.  tide,  though,  ae  you  say,  he  did  not  give  the  actual  strength  of  the  tide  ? — 

,^  JL      ^  He  said,  "the  tide  or  whatever  drifted  down"  :  he  was  not  clear  about  that 

10  May  1877.      ^  ^j^ 

4713-  What  you  would  represent  is  that  stiil  greater  diflSculties  really  existed 
than  have  come  out  in  the  evidence  as  given  ? — Exactly ;  and  the  important 
point  in  that  matter  is  that  Mr.  Swanton  says  it  was  quarter  ebb  when  he  was 
called;  it  was  exactly  one-third  ebb,  and  it  would  have  taken  him  20  minates 
to  get  there ;  it  was  nearer  half  ebb  than  quarter  ebb. 

4714.  It  seems  to  us  that  from  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  tide  was  not 
properly  represented  in  the  evidence,  the  difficulties  were  greater  than  wonld 
appear  from  the  evidence  as  given  ?— Just  so. 

4715-  I»  that  all  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point?— That  is  all  I  wisli  to  say 
about  that. 

4716.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to  refer?— I  wish  to  refer  to 
Question  7099. 

4717-  Question  7098  is,  *'  What  do  '  other  damages*  mean?"  To  which  Mr. 
Swanton's  reply  was :  "  That  the  fire  began  at  one  place  and  burnt  into  16  or  10 
other  places,  as  the  case  might  be.''  And  then  Mr.  Onslow  asked  the  question  : 
^  Does  that  nfer  to  damage  from  fire  and  water  both ?'*  To  which  he  replied  : 
**  No ;  this  would  refer  to  fire  damage  only."  What  do  you  wish  to  say  upon 
that  point  r — The  damages  refer  to  smoke,  water,  dirt,  and  removal.  All  those 
are  included  in  the  damages  which  we  report. 

47 1 8*  That  it  is  not  fire  damage  only  that  is  recorded  r — Exactly. 

4719.  Then  with  regard  to  Question  7117? — That  refers  to  the  fire  at  the 
Pantechnicon.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the  volunteer  engine  was  the  first  to 
arrive  and  the  brigade  engine  was  half-an-hour  after  that ;  so  I  presume  that  it 
must  have  been  rather  late  before  Mr.  Swanton  got  there.  Therefore,  1  presume, 
he  is  not  competent  to  speak.  I  think  that  was  further  explained  in  Mr. 
Swanton 's  last  evidence. 

4720.  The  next  point  is  as  to  Question  7138  ;  that  is  with  regard  to  smalt 
and  large  manuals  r — That  is  with  regard  to  running  manuals  by  hand.  ' 

472 u  In  that  answer  Mr.  Swanton  suggests:  "1  would  have  the  steam 
engine  at  the  station  for  the  horses  to  drag  about,  transferring  the  manual  to  the 
police  station  to  run  about  by  hand  **  ? — Ue  said  he  had  done  it  a  great  many 
times,  and  so  have  we  done  it  a  good  many  times ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  choice. 
It  is  not  well  that  it  should  be  done  so,  because  a  man  after  he  had  been  running 
a  quarter  of  mile  with  the  engine  is  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  stand  against  a 
dense  body  of  smoke. 

4722.  You  would  represent  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  change  here  sug- 
gested would  be  advantageous? — Quite  so. 

4723.  Then  your  next  point  is  with  regard  to  No.  7142,  is  it  not;  that  is 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  required  for  fire-escapes ;  the  answer  was 
that  "  upon  the  old  way  of  doing  things,  they  had  never  formerly  more  than  one 
man  to  manage  one  escape ; ''  and  that  the  relief  men  were  not  to  the  extent 
which  is  now  suggested  I — All  that  I  have  to  say  about  that  is,  that  they  must 
have  had  a  staff  of  supernumeraries  or  else  the  duties  could  not  have  been  kept 
up  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  leave,  and  so  on. 

4724.  But,  however,  Mr.  Swanion's  evidence  only  goes  to  show,  that  while  he 
admits  there  must  have  been  relief  men,  they  were  not  in  the  number  of  three 
men  for  two  escapes? — There  must  have  been  the  supernumeraries  stiil  to  fall 
back  upon. 

4725.  Wlukt  you  would  represent  is,  that  there  must  be  to  manage  all  fire 
establishments  a  supplementary  staff  of  men  who  can  be  told  off  in  case  of 
sickness,  or  other  emergencies  ? — Quite  so.  I  should  like  to  revert  for  a  moment 
to  Questioa7138,  on  the  question  of  having  a  steam  engine  at  the  station  without 
a  manual. 

4726.  That  would  be  following  out  his  suggestion  that  the  manual  engine 
should  be  removed  to  the  police  station  ? — Yes. 

4727.  You  represent  that  that  would  be  a  disadvantage,  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  steam  engine  had  gone  to  a  fire,  a  fire  breaking  out  close  by  the  station 
very  ohen  necessitated  the  manual  engine  being  used  for  that  purpose  ?— Quite 
so.  Then  he  also  refers  to  stations  where  there  are  three  or  four  engines  being 
reduced  to  having  one.     I  have  a  table  here,  which  shows  what  existed  in  1866. 
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He  says  in  answer  to  Questions  6d99  and  7000,  that  it  was  a  very  diflferent  state  Mr.  W.  KamUjiu 

of  things  to  that  which  existed  in  1865.  

4728.  Your  table  shows  that  the  same  state  of  things  existed  then  ?— Yes,  it  '^  ^*^  ^^^7 
shows  that,  and  I  have  it  in  print  also,  as  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 

Works  from  the  old  establishment,  that  there  was  one  station  which  had 
five  engines,  one  which  had  four,  six  stations  which  had  three  engines,  and 
six  stations  which  had  two  engines,  and  three  stations  which  had  one  engine 
only. 

4729.  Then  practically,  at  that  time,  the  sarne  state  of  things  existed  as  does 
now  ? — Exactly  ;  and  I  may  say  in  addition  to  that  that  eight  stations  had 
steamei's,  and  that  in  no  cases  were  they  left  without  a  manual. 

4730-  The  same  plan  was  followed  then?— Quite  so,  in  1865,  and  always  ha/5 
been  so.  I  may  also  add  that  Captain  Shaw  was  so  strong  in  his  opinion  about 
it  that  he  issued  an  order  in  1871  to  all  the  officers  in  charge  of  stations  upon 
that  veiy  point,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Officers  in  charge  of  stations  are  cautioned 
not  to  run  their  steamers  to  fires  at  which  they  know  they  will  be  the  first  to 
arrive,  unless  they  are  certain  to  have  a  good  working  pressure  of  steam  on 
their  arrival.  If  they  have  the  smallest  doubt  in  the  matter,  they  ought  to  take 
their  manuals  and  not  the  steamers." 

4731-  That  evidently  contemplates  on  many  occasions  the  use  of  a  manual 
engine  ? — Quite  so.  I  may  mention  that  Captain  Shaw  has  often  stated  that  he 
attributes  some  of  the  heaviest  losses  in  America  to  the  fact  of  running  the 
steamers,  and  not  having  manuals  to  run  to  fires  in  close  proximity. 

4732.  So  that  not  having  time  to  get  up  steam  before  they  arrived  at  the  fire, 
they  were  of  little  use,  whereas  manuals  could  be  at  once  applied  ? — -Yes. 

4733.  The  next  point  is  with  reference  to  Question  7145,  which  opens  up  a 
little  dispute  as  to  the  labour  of  the  different  forces  ? — The  men  are  verjr 
indignant  about  Mr.  Swanton's  answer  in  reference  to  that.  I  think  he  should 
not  give  an  opinion  at  all  as  to  the  state  of  things  which  exists  in  the  brigade, 
as  it  is  1 1  years  since  he  left,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  what  existed 
then  and  now. 

4734.  You  would  rather  the  Committee  judged  of  that  by  the  evidence  which 
was  given  as  to  the  hours  the  men  were  employed,  than  by  Mr.  Swanton's 
statement  r — Guite  so.  I  have  here  the  whole  of  the  men  who  gave  evidence 
before,  and  I  have  others  besides,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  state  the  facts.  I 
may  say  that  the  Board  have,  since  August  last,  authorised  Captain  Shaw  to 
employ  supernumeraries  in  place  of  those  sick  or  short,  and  that  the  order  has 
been  carried  out  at  the  present  time.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  my  evidence 
is  not  given  with  any  desire  to  exhibit  the  least  antipathy  to  Mr.  Swanton,  but 
merely  to  assist  the  Committee,  if  possible,  in  putting  the  matter  in  a  true  light. 

4735.  All  these  other  matters,  in  the  proof  you  have  handed  me,  appear  to  be 
matters  of  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  head-quarters  station  and  so 
on;  matters  which  the  Committee  are  able  to  judge  of  from  the  evidence,  and 
to  decide  it  between  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Swanton  and  that  of  the  men? — ^The 
onlv  fear  of  the  men  was  that  the  Committee  might  take  Mr.  Swanton's  evidence, 
and  that,  as  he  had  not  for  11  years  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  he  was 
hardly  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  state  of  things  in  the  brigade. 

4736.  Mr.  Ritchie.']  I  would  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  upon  one  point, 
you  having  been  many  years  in  the  brigade,  and  being  a  practical  man. 
There  are  certain  of  the  engineers  who,  I  understand,  do  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  classes  into  which  the  brigade  is  divided,  but  who  are  a  special  class  of  men 
by  themselves.  I  refer  to  the  men  who  take  charge  of  the  superintending 
stations  ? — That  is  so. 

4737.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  it  will  be  for  the  beneKt 
of  the  brigade  generally  that  these  men  should  have  some  distinct  position 
assigned  to  them  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  always  thoujht  that. 

4738.  Would  you  recommend  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  which  would 
entitle  them  to  take  command  of  the  district  in  the  absence  of  the  superin- 
tendent ?  —I  think  it  is  very  desirable  it  should  be  so. 

4739.  W^ll  yo^  state  your  reasons  for  thinking  so? — The  only  reason  I 
have  is,  that  I  think  it  would  make  the  organisation  better;  inasmuch  as 
those  men  are  younger  in  the  service  than  many  other  men  who  have  charge 
of  stations,  and  as  the  oldest  officer  when  he  got  to  a  fire  would  take  the 
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'  — —  chai^,  the  man  immediately  under  the  superintendent  would,  in  many  cases, 

10  May  i»77.      not  be  able  to  do  so. 

4740.  How  many  superintendents  are  there  ? — There  are  four  at  the  super* 
intendeuts'  stations,  and  some  at  the  chief  station. 

4741.  You  would  represent  that,  inasmuch  as  their  duties  are  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  other  men  in  the  brigade,  they  should  have  a  distinct 
position  assigned  to  them  separate  from  that  of  the  other  staff  of  the  brigade  ? — 
Quite  so ;  the  moment  they  go  out  and  the  superintendent  is  absent  they  should 
take  his  place. 

4742.  That  they  have  no  power  to  do  at  present  r — Only  in  cases  where  they 
got  to  a  fire  where  all  the  other  officers  were  junior  to  them ;  but  they  may  go 
to  a  fire  where  an  officer  is  senior  to  them  who  might  not  have  the  qualifications 
for  carrying  out  that  duty  as  well  as  the  man  who  has  the  command  of  the 
superintendents*  station,  but  who  would  take  command  all  the  same. 

4743-  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  you  gave  before 
the  Committee  last  year  ? — Yes. 

4744.  Do  you  wish  to  qualify  that  in  any  way  ? — No. 

4745.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Port  and  Mr.  Duck,  and  the 
men  of  the  brigade  ?— The  whole  of  it. 

4746.  Do  you  find  any  serious  mistake  in  the  evidence  which  they  have 
given  ? — No,  I  agree  with  it  all. 
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Monday,  14fA  May  1877. 


MEMBERS   present: 


Mr.  Clifton. 

Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hayter. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg. 

Mr.  Kinnaird. 

Mr.  Locke* 


Mr.  M'Lagan. 

Mr.  Onslow. 

Sir  Henry  Peek. 

Mr.  Ritchie. 

Sir  Henry  Selwin  Ibbetson. 

Mr.  Young. 


Sir  henry  SELWIN  IBBETSON,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Charles  Few^  re-called ;  and  further  Examined. 

4747.  Chairman.']    I  understand    that  you  wish   to  make  some   further       Mr.  C.  Few. 
remarks  with  regard  to  answers  to  Questions  4695  and  4696,  in  which,  when  • — 

I  asked  you  whether,  from  your  own  knowledge,  your  company  or  the  other  *^  ^^  *  7^* 
companies  had  made  representations  at  any  time  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  they  had  constantly  charged  mains  upon 
which  hydrants  might  be  placed,  your  answer  was,  that  you  believed  the  fact  had 
been  made  known  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  and  in  answer  to 
Question  4696,  you  said  you  were  not  quite  certain  how  far  the  matter  had  been 
placed  before  them.  What  is  there  further  that  you  would  wish  to  place  before 
the  Committee  ?— I  beg  to  produce  the  last  report  of  Major  Bolton,  the  official 
water  examiner,  dated  the  10th  of  April  last.  His  reports  are  issued  monthly, 
and  I  am  given  to  understand,  from  inquiries  made  at  his  office,  that  two  copies 
of  those  reports  are  always  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  I  would 
beg  leave  to  read  his  general  remarks,  which  are  contained  in  paragraph  13, 
which  will  show  that  the  fact  is  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works :  he  says, — **  The  number  of  miles  of  streets  which 
contain  mains  constantly  charged,  and  upon  which  hydrants  for  fire  purposes 
could  at  once  be  fixed,  in  each  district  of  the  metropolis,  is  as  follows — Kent,  80 
miles  ;  New  River,  1/3;  East  London,  85  ;  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  100  ;  West 
Middlesex,  70  ;  Grand  Junction  41i ;  Lambeth,  70  ;  Chelsea,  60 ;  making  a  total 
length  of  669i  miles,  and  the  water  companies  are  ready  to  affix  hydrants 
thereon  when  required  by  the  authorities.  The  total  number  of  hydrants  erected 
is  at  present  4,261,  of  which  2,735  are  for  private  purposes,  541  for  street 
watering,  510  for  public  use,  and  475  in  Government  establishments** 

4748.  You  would  represent  that  that  report  being  forwarded  to,  and  being 
in  the  possession  of,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  they  were  aware  from 
that  of  the  conditions  of  your  companies  with  respect  to  constantly  charged 
mains,  and  the  possibility  of  placing  hydrants  upon  them? — 1  merely  said  last 
Thursday  that  I  believed  the  fact  had  been  made  known,  and  I  adduce  this 
report  as  my  authority. 

4749.  Though  your  companies  have  not,  by  a  series  of  correspondence,  as  the 
two  companies  who  have  been  examined  before  this  Committee  have  done, 
brought  this  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
themselves,  still  they  are  aware  that  it  has  been  so  brought  by  Major  Bolton  ?— « 
Quite  so. 
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Captain  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  re-called  ;  and  further  Examined. 

Captam  4750.  Chairman.']  I  believe  that  before  we  enter  into  the  new  branch  of  the 

E.  Af.  Shaw,  inquiry,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  you  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
14  May  1877.  '^^  Committee.  The  first  of  those  points,  as  I  understand  you,  is  with  regard 
to  Question  1061.  That  question  related  to  the  systeu)  adopted  in  cities  on  the 
Continent,  which  you  would  recommend  for  adoption  here,  and  your  answer  to 
that  was :  •*  I  know  of  no  means  in  any  part  of  the  world  which  ai'e  fit  for 
London  that  we  have  not  adopted  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  under  oar  cir- 
cumstances. I  can  give  information  about  many  of  tlie  cities  of  America,  if 
desired,  and  also  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin  and  others ;  but  I  know  of  nothing 
in  any  of  those  cities  which  is  at  all  applicable  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
London.*'  On  that  answer  you  wish  to  make  some  representation  to  the  (Jom- 
mirtee  ? — Upon  that  and  upon  some  of  the  questions  immt^diately  succeed- 
ing that,  particularly  in  my  answer  to  No.  1068,  in  which  1  promised  to  prepare 
something  for  the  Committee. 

4751.  In  which  you  promised  to  prepare  a  Table  of  cities  of  importance  con- 
taining the  information? — I  now  present  that  Table.  It  was  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  put  in  the  authorities  with  all  those  entries,  but  I  can  now  produce 
my  authorities,  and  I  can  then  answer  any  question  which  may  be  asked  me  to- 
day.    {The  Table  was  handed  in.) 

4752.  Looking  roughly  myself  first  before  we  go  to  an}'  further  questions, 
at  the  estimate  you  have  put  in,  I  see  that  if  we  take  four  of  the  principal 
cities,  namely,  London,  New  York,  Paris,  and  Chicago,  the  population  in 
London  is  3,500,000,  as  compared  with  1,068,000  in  New  York,  1,986,000  in 
Paris,  and  550,000  in  Chicago;  while  the  number  of  firemen  in  London  is  406, 
as  compared  with  869  in  New  York,  1548  in  Paris,  and  405,  or  within  one  in 
Chicago  of  the  number  in  London.  The  annual  cost  of  the  London  fire  brigade 
is  80,000/.,  the  annual  cost  of  the  New  York  fire  brigade  is  249,600/,  the 
cost  in  Paris  of  the  fire  brigade  is  100,000  /.,  and  the  annual  cost  in  Chicago, 
where  the  number  of  firemen  is  the  same  as  in  London,  is  111,000/.  The 
value  of  the  plant  in  London  is  45,000  /. ;  the  value  of  the  plant  in  New  York 
is  not  given  ;  but  the  value  of  the  plant  in  Chicago  is  192,890  /.,  showing  that  in 
London  we  have  far  fewer  men  than  any  of  them.  That  we  have  the  same 
number  with  3,500,000  of  population  as  Chicago  with  500,000,  and  that  the 
cost  in  London  is  considerably  below  the  cost  in  any  of  the  other  three  cities  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  general  result  of  the  Table,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  as  I  have  always  told  this  Committee,  that  every  man  of 
ours  as  a  rule  represents  more  than  every  man  abroad.  That  our  men  are  much 
more  trained,  and  in  point  of  fact,  much  more  useful.  There  are  many  of  those 
cities  in  which  they  have  a  great  number  of  firemen,  but  there  are  really  not 
more  skilled  firemen  than  we  have  here ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  mere  numerical 
account  of  these  men  does  not  represent  their  actual  strength,  but  might  lead 
this  Committee  to  an  exaggerated  view  of  their  real  strength. 

4753-  With  regard  to  the  men  in  Paris  and  in  New  York,  which  perhaps  are  the 
two  cities  which  this  Committee  would  wish  to  compare  with  most.  There  they  have 
a  great  excess  of  men,  but  that  would  not  represent  a  great  excess  of  efficiency  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  ? — Up  to  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  New  York,  which 
was  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  there  was  no  system  of  training  at  all  there. 
There  is  now  a  system  of  training  adopted  in  New  York ;  how  far  they  have 
progressed  since  that  time  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  presume  they  are 
getting  on. 

4754-  You  are  aware  that  what  has  been  brought  before  this  Committee  with 
regard  to  this  system  in  New  York  gives  a  very  florid  description,  at  all  events, 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  done,  and  apparently,  from  their  state- 
ments, of  their  efficiency  there  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  to  that  efiect, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  very  quick  in  turning  out. 

4755*  I  refer  to  the  mechanical  rapidity  with  which  everything  is  done ;  my 
attention  has  now  been  called  (I  do  not  know  whether  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  it),  to  a  statement  which  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Engineers,  Mr.  Whitwell,  with  regard  to  his  investigation  into  the 
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system  in  New  York,  and  in  that  he  states  that  the  rapidity  of  what  he  calls  Cajptain 

we   IntelUgeuce   Department,   which    means  the   communication   by  electric       B.M^Jihm. 

telegraph,  is  so  much  greater  in  New  York,  that  they  ai-e  able  to  turn  out  in  so      14  May  1877. 

many  seconds,  almost;  the  horses,  harness  themselves, as  it  were,  and  the  whole 

engine  is  ready  to  start  in  17  seconds  from  the  time  of  notice,  which  shows  a 

very  considerable  increase  of  rapidity  over  what  we  were  led  to  suppose  existed 

in  New  York ;  the  words  of  the  quotation  are  these  :    '*  The  men   were  all 

asleep,  and  the  chief  of  the  fire  brigade  gave  the  alarm ;  the  horses,  five  of 

them,  rushed  up,  let  loose  by  the  telegraph ;  five  seconds  after  the  gong  had 

sounded  the  men  came  down  stairs;  the  hook  and  ladders''  (that  is,  their 

fire  escapes),  '*all  ready  in   17  seconds,  and  the  steamer  in  19  seconds";  he 

says  the  trial  was  repeated  with  varying  results,  but  amounting  always  to  the 

same  time  in  the  end,  namely,   19  seconds  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that  their 

mechanical  arrangements,  in  many  ways,  are  perfect  in  America,  but  then  it  is 

to  be  remembered  that  those  advantages  are  only  obtained  at  the  enormous  cost 

that  I  have  given  in  that  Table.     In  the  case  of  New  York,  for  instance,  they 

spent  last  year  1,250,000  dollars. 

4756.  Amounting  to  249,000 /•?— Yes,  and  I  think  we  could  obtain  better 
results  in  this  country  for  less  money. 

4757.  The  principal  points  which  seem  to  come  out  of  that  are  the  greater 
ikcilities  which  are  aflForded  there  for  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
diflferent  stations  ?  —And  that,  also,  is  attended  with  very  great  drawbacks, 
because  their  false  alarms  are  very  numerous.  The  facilities  afforded  by  them 
for  giving  calls  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  misused  by  the  public,  and  the  result  is 
a  number  of  false  alarms  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  anything  that  we  know  of 
or  would  tolerate  here. 

4758.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  number  of  those  false  alarms  in  America? 
— It  is  stated  in  the  return. 

4759.  Out  of  823  fires  in  New  York,  the  false  alarms  were  114?— Yes;  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  read  some  of  the  American 
Tables. 

4760.  Whereas  out  of  1.787  fit'^s  in  London,  91  were  what  are  put  down  as 
false  alarms  ? — Yes. 

476 1 .  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to  bring  out  with  regard  to 
these  Tables? — Not  that  I  remember  at  present. 

4762.  The  next  point  to  which  you  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee uas  with  regard  to  your  answer  to  Question  1759,  1  think  ;  the  question 
there  w*aa:  *'  It  is  immaterial  to  you  whether  a  man  comes  from  the  Royal  Navy 
or  from  the  Merchant  Service,  is  it  not  ?"  and  your  answer  was :  "  It  used  to  be 
80,  but  now  it  is  not  so  ;  I  prefer  the  Merchant  Service"  ? — That  was  the  last  of 
a  series  of  questions  npon  the  subject  of  the  class  of  men  whom  we  employ 
for  our  purposes,  and  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  professional  iniportance  to  us. 
I  thought  it  better  to  bring  the  matter  up  and  allude  to  it  this  morning.  First 
of  all,  I  may  say  that  we  have  always  found  that  for  our  work,  with  a  very  small 
number  of  uieo  doing  a  large  business  thn)ughout  the  year,  it  is  well  to  have 
sailors,  because  they  so  very  rapidly  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  for 
working  at  great  heights,  which  men  not  accustomed  to  climbing  would  hardly 
do.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  what  class  of  sailors  we  employ,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  it  to  this  Committee,  I  have  brought  up  this  morning 
three  drawing?,  which  I  present,  showing  the  different  classes  of  ships  from 
which  I  take  them.  (Proditcing  the  same.)  No.  1  shows  a  vessel  of  the  Royal 
Navy  20  years  ago ;  No.  2  shows  a  vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  the  present 
day,  the  last  type  produced ;  and  No.  3  shows  a  merchant  ship  of  the  present 
day.  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  Committee  after  a  glance  at  these  three 
drawings  why  a  merchant  seaman  can  now  be  more  easily  trained  for  the  duties 
of  a  fireman  than  a  Royal  Navy  seaman.  There  are  still  good  climbers  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Royal  Navy,  but  not  in  the  same  numbers  as  formerly,  aud  I 
have  purposely  selected  these  extreme  types  of  vessels  to  illustrate  the  change 
which  has  taken  place.  In  short,  a  comparison  between  No.  2  and  No.  3  will 
show  that  in  the  former  the  principal  duty  of  the  men  lies  on  the  deck,  and  in 
the  latter  aloft  amongst  the  rigging.  There  is  also  an  authority  on  this  subject 
which  may  probably  be  known  to  many  members  of  the  Committee.  It  is 
found  in  Mr.  Brassey's  book  on  "  British  Seamen,"  in  page  114,  and  is  as  fol- 
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Capuin  lows :  *'  The  composition  of  crews  in  ships  of  war  has  so  much  changed  of  late 
E.  M.  Skaw.  years  that  the  seamen  proper  do  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  one-third,  or  at  most  two. 
i4.MayT877.  fifths  of  the  ship's  complement.  These  again,  exclusive  of  petty  officers  and 
boys,  are  divided  into  three  grades,  ordinary  second  class,  ordinaries,  and  A.B/s, 
the  latler  usually  representing  but  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  crew  of  a  ship." 
I  presume  this  will  sufficiently  explain  my  reasons  for  taking  more  merchaut 
seamen  than  bhie  jackets  during  the  last  few  years. 

4763.  You  think  the  Merchant  Service  now  takes  the  place  of  what  used  to 
be  the  Queen's  Service,  in  the  way  of  education  for  sailors  for  the  purposes  you 
want;  that  is  for  going  up  heights? — In  the  way  of  climbing  men.  The 
Merchant  Service  still  provides  a  large  number  of  climbing  men,  and  the  Royal 
Navy  supplies  some  small  number  of  climbing  men ;  that  is  stating  the  fact  in 
general  terms. 

4764.  They  are  principally  engineers  and  fighting  men  now  in  the  Royal 
Navy  ? — Precisely,  but  I  still  take  Royal  Navy  seamen,  for  I  am  very  often  glad 
to  get  them 

4765.  Discipline  in  both  cases  is  the  very  important  element  which  you  wish 
to  secure  r — We  have  our  own  discipline  now.  I  think  we  are  independent  of 
any  previous  training  in  the  way  of  discipline;  I  am  afraid  the  discipline  in  the 
Merchant  Sei^vice  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  for  anything ;  it  is  a  series  of  short 
engagements  which  entirely  destroy  all  ideas  of  discipline  in  that  service.  We 
are  quite  independent  of  that  discipline  whatever  it  may  be,  and  have  our  own 
discipline. 

4766.  The  next  point  I  think  you  wished  to  refer  to  was,  in  answer  to  some 
evidence  which  was  given  this  year,  namely,  No.  45,  in  which  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  asked  :  *•  You  think  that  in  his  estimate,"  (speaking  of  Mr.  Berrey)  **and 
in  the  estimate  of  the  other  engineer  whom  you  had  to  consult,  the  large 
expense  which  has  hitherto  been  an  obstacle  to  laying  down  those  hydrants  in 
London  ought  not  to  exist."  To  which  he  replied  :  '^  Not  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  of  that  which  has  been  stated.  Captain  Shaw  introduced  a  very  good 
hydrant,  I  believe,  which  he  talked  of  as  being  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  10  /.,  and 
Mr.  Swanton  says  he  has  a  patent  for  it,  and  he  wants  10  /.  a  piece  for  them,  but 
they  may  be  done  for  far  less  than  that ; "  what  remark  do  you  wish  to  make  on 
that  ? — I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  observe  with  regard  to  that  answer,  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  is  entirely  in  error  in  that  statement.  I  am  not  the  holder  of  a  patent 
for  any  appliance  of  that  kind  whatever,  or  for  any  fire-extinguishing  appliance. 
I  have  had  opportunities  at  various  times  of  taking  out  patents  for  various 
articles  of  this  kind,  but  I  have  persistently  refused  to  do  so«  There  have 
been  occasions  on  which  I  should  have  gained  sums  much  larger  than  my  salary 
for  doing  so.  The  only  case  in  which  I  took  out  a  patent  at  all,  was  about  13 
years  ago,  before  the  fire  brijiade  was  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  payment  for  it  was  made  by  my  employers,  and  that  was  dropped  at  my 
request,  because  I  considered  it  was  not  consistent  with  my  public  position  in 
London  to  hold  any  patent  in  connection  with  my  business. 

4767.  Thinking  that  it  might  be  misrepresented  r — Precisely  so;  in  fact  I  pro- 
vided for  such  statements  as  those  which  Mr.  Chadwick  has  made.  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
given  \m  authority  for  it,  and  I  think  he  must  be  mistaken,  because  Mr.  Swanton 
was  in  my  employ  at  the  time  and  was  aware  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances ; 
therefore,  I  can  hardly  suppose  he  told  Mr.  Chadwick  that.  At  all  events  as  a 
matter  of  iact,  I  wish  to  say  to  this  Committee  that  I  am  not  a  holder  of  a  patent 
for  that  or  anything  else.  I  may  say  that  I  endeavoured  through  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  get  this  correction  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick  but  I  have  failed,  and  there- 
fore I  thought  myself  obliged  to  mention  the  matter  myself. 

4768.  I  think  you  wish  to  refer  next  to  the  Question  7039  in  the  evidence 
of  last  year? — Yes.  In  reply  to  Question  7039,  an  answer  was  given  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  salvage  corps  concerning  the  proportion  of  losses  on 
insured  and  uninsured  property.  Now,  if  that  was  meant  to  show  that  the 
salvage  corps  is  unable  to  deal  with  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  property 
endangered,  and  requires  public  or  any  other  aid  for  saving  the  remaining 
four-fifths,  then,  with  a  complete  understanding  of  the  whole  subject,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  deprecate,  in  the  strongest  manner,  ue  introduction  of  any  additional 
forces  to  attend  fires  at  the  present  time. 

476q.  You  mean  any  additional  independent  forces  ? — Yes,  any  additional 
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independent  forces.     We  liave  already  the  police,  the  fire  brigade,  the  water  com-  Captain 

panics,  and  the  salvage  corps,  all  under  separate  goveniments,  and  yet  continually  ^»  M,  Shaw. 
working,  or  endeavouring  to  work  together  for  a  common  purpose.  Every  additional  nMaj  1877. 
separate  force  which  is  added  will  cause  complication,  and  it  would  be  much  safer 
for  the  interests  of  all  concerned  either  to  increase  the  salvage  corps  to  the  neces- 
sary strength,  or  to  make  them  work  with  a  little  more  energy,  in  order  to 
save  geneial  property,  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  insurance  companies.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  salvage  corps  cannot  be  increased,  or  that  they 
cannot  work  with  r  eater  energy,  then  i  should  recommend  that  an  arrangement 
be  made,  upon  the  part  of  the  uninsured  public,  with  the  police,  or  some  other 
regularly  and  legally  constituted  authority,  to  save  the  prOf)erty. 

4770.  I  suppose  the  uninsured  public  are  diflScult  to  move,  from  the  fact  that, 
if  they  were  easily  moved  by  their  interest  in  the  matter,  they  would  insure  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4771.  So  that  the  salvage  of  uninsured  property  mu:^t  be  a  public  under- 
taking; you  would  not  persuade  those  who  *will  not  insure,  to  do  anything 
towards  creating  an  additional  security  in  the  way  of  salvager  — I  hardly 
understand  the  question. 

4772.  If  the  peo|)le  really  care  for  the  question  of  salvage,  those  who  do  not 
insure  would  insure  their  property ;  and  therefore  if  you  suggest  that  the 
public,  who  are  uninsured,  should  be  protected  by  some  body,  it  must  be  a 
public  undertaking,  with  the  public  payment  of  such  additional  force,  and  you 
would  not  be  able  to  secure  that  payment  from  the  people  whose  property  would 
be  protected  by  that  body? — 1  see  no  reason  why  the  expense  should  not 
eventually  be  recovered   from  the  persons  who  receive  special  benefit ;  that  is 

.  done  in  certain  cases. 

4773.  You  would  protect  them,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  and  then  recover 
the  amount  of  cost  for  their  protection  from  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  volun- 
tary aid  might  be  freely  and  largely  introduced,  but  that  it  should  be  under  the 
control  of  parties  leizally  authorised.  I  should  not  approve  of  voluntary  aid 
being  brought  in,  unless  it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  some  responsible 
authority. 

4774.  You  think  there  are  too  many  heads  already,  and  that  the  addition  of 
another  head  would  cause  greater  complication  ?— The  addition  of  another  head 
would  cause  greater  complication,  but  the  addition  of  an  irregular  body,  not 
under  the  head,  would  cause  further  difiiculty. 

4775.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Prudent  people  would  pay  twice  according  to  your 
scheme,  would  they  not  t — I  am  afraid  that  prudent  people  pay  twice  now  ;  the 
insured  are  paying  twice. 

4776.  Chairman.']  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  recovery  of  the 
amount  would  only  be  from  the  owners  of  property  saved,  and  therefore  would 
fall  on  the  iminsured  ? — Precisely  so. 

4777.  Because  the  salvage  corps  already  deal  with  the  property  of  those  who 
are  insured,  and  under  the  new  system  the  police  would  undertake  the  salvage  of 
uninsured  property,  and  you  would  allow  the  costs  of  that  system  to  be  recovered 
from  the  uninsured  people  whenever  their  property  was  saved? — Quite  so;  my 
reason  for  adverting  at  all  to  this,  which  I  consider  very  remarkable  evidence,  as 
coming  from  a  source  like  that,  is  to  point  out  the  extreme  danger  to  a  city  con- 
taining valuable  property,  having  its  safety  entrusted  to  so  many  separate 
organisations,  and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  one  likely  to  arise,  for  giving  my  official  opinion  that  not  only  the  insurance 
companies,  but  also  the  general  public  would  lose  very  largely  by  any  arrange- 
ment being  made,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  scattering  still  further  the 
responsibility,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  already  too  widely  diffused.  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  too  much  of  a  point  like  this,  but  I  do  say  it  is  somewhat  hard 
upon  the  fire  brigade  to  have  its  success  or  failure  estimated  according  to  the 
ultimate  pecuniary  loss  which  falls  upon  those  concerned.  I  think  it  is  a  point 
which  has  been  far  too  little  considered  in  this  town.  If  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  fire  brigade  has  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  pro- 
perty ultimately  saved  or  lost,  it  is  clear  that  the  brigade  should  have  the  entire 
charge  of  all  the  arrangement,  including  the  fire-engines,  police,  turncocks,  and 
salvage  corps,  and  I  am  sure  that  nobody  wants  this.    At  present  we  extinguish 
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Captain  a  fire  as  rapidly  aa  we  can,  doing  the  smallest  possible  daitage  by  water,  but, 

^.  M.  Shav.  Qjj^^  ^g  jjg^yg  done  thi?,  W€  have  no  further  responsibility  at  all.  We  have  no 
14  May  1877.  power  to  work  the  salvage  for  the  uninsured  public*  or  to  compel  tlie  salvage 
corps  to  work  it  for  the  nre  offices.  I  presume  the  Committee  will  nnderstaad 
my  point  here,  which  is  to  show  that  the  actual  loss  caused  by  a  fire  may  be, 
and  in  many  cases  is,  considerably  less  than  the  pecuniary  loss  eventually 
resulting  to  thobC  concerned,  and  that  for  the  difference  between  the  two  there 
is  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  upon  a  fire  brigade. 

4778.  All  that  would  rather  point  to  the  concentrating  in  the  fire  brigade, 
a  general  salvage  corps  for  all  property,  with  a  power  of  recovOTing  for  the 
amount  saved  ?—  I  think,  theoretically,  that  that  would  be  the  correct  way  of  doing 
the  best  for  a  town,  but  practically  there  would  be,  of  course,  many  difficulties. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  in  disapproval  of  the  sy.^'tem  of  having  a  salvage 
corps ;  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  system,  but  I  think  that  when  a  salvage  corp$ 
exists,  they  should  step  in  and  do  immediately  what  is  to  be  done.  I  disapprove 
of  the  delays  which  have  taken  place  in  London.  1  consider  that  many  heavy 
losses  have  taken  place  in  London  after  a  fire  has  been  extinguished,  and  before 
the  property  has  been  realised. 

4779.  That  strengthens  still  more  the  expediency  of  one  command  and  one 
system,  because  these  delays  would  not  then  be  possible  ?~Tbe  matter  may  be 
considered  in  that  light,  but  that  was  not  the  light  in  which  I  wished  to  present 
it.  I  wished  to  consider  it  in  that  light  which  has  not  been  presented  here,  but 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  fire  offices. 

4780.  1  understand  you  to  wish  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  unfair  blame  is 
thrown  upon  the  fire  brigade  from  the  fact  of  the  delays  which  occur  in  the 
salvage  of  property  ? — Yes. 

4781 .  That  clearly  points  to  the  system  being  faulty  to  an  extent  which  would 
require,  in  order  to  make  it  perfect,  that  it  should  be  united  under  the  same 
authority,  and  should  work  with  the  same  motive  power  ? — Precisely. 

4782.  Under  such  a  system,  if  a  power  were  given  to  recover  for  the  salvage 
made,  you  would  recover  from  the  insurance  companies  where  property  was 
insured,  and  from  the  owner  in  case  of  uninsured  property? — Yes  ;  I  presume 
the  working  of  such  a  system  would  be  that  you  would,  iu  every  case,  recover 
from  the  occupier,  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  afterwards  he  could  recover  from 
the  insurance  company,  if  his  arrangements  were  made  to  that  effect. 

4783.  But  it  would  be  one  system  which  would  deal  with  all  the  salvage 
throughout  the  town,  and  would  at  once  get  rid  of  any  difficulty  which  is  sug- 
gested in  Question  7039,  with  regard  to  the  same  interest  not  being  taken  in 
the  salvage  of  uninsured  property  as  of  insured  property  ? — Cluite  so.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Swanton  had  any  authority  from  the  fire  offices  to 
give  that  particular  evidence,  but  whether  he  had  or  not,  I  think  the  general 
public  would  be  heavy  losers  by  any  siioh  armngement,  and  I  think  the  insur* 
ance  companies  would  also  be  heavy  losers. 

4784.  The  Committee  understood  that  Mr.  Swanton  was  expressing  his  own 
opinion  upon  that  point  ? — I  presume  it  must  be  his  own  opinion,  because  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  insurance  com(>anies  would  not  instruct  him  to  express  that 
opinion  ;  it  is  just  as  much  against  their  interest  as  it  is  against  that  of  the  general 
public. 

4785.  I  think  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to  call  attention  is  in  question 
3361  of  this  year's  evidence,  which  refers  to  the  requirements  which  you  said 
ought  to  be  able  to  be  met  in  case  of  fire,  namely,  2,100  gallons  a  minute? — 
Yes ;  in  reply  to  that  Question  1336,  the  engineer  of  the  New  River  Company 
has  added  certain  words  to  my  evidence  in  answer  to  Question  203  of  last 
year.  My  answer  then  was :  "  Our  requirements  are  simply  to  have  a  supply  of 
about  2,000  gallons  a  minute  leady  for  immediate  delivery  within  such  distance 
as  (we  will  say)  14  engines  can  work  on  a  fire,  not  using  more  than  about 
half-a-mile  of  hose.  Those  are  our  requirements,  and  they  seem  to  be  very 
small  when  they  are  looked  at  in  that  point  of  view."  Now  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  the  statement  of  the  engineer  of  the  New  River  Company  as  to  my 
evidence;  at  No.  3361  of  this  yearns  evidence,  he  says:  **  Captain  Shaw  wants 
that  to  be  delivered  within  a  very  small  area  ;  he  wants  it  delivered  within  such 
an  area  that  14  lines  of  hose,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  half^a^noile,  would 
be  able  to  reach  it  and  pick  it  up,  and  throw  it  on  a  fire."     Now  those  last 
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words,  '^  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  on  a  fire  ''  are  an  addition  to  my  evidence,  and  Cap^idD 

alter  the  whole  character  of  it  upon  this  |)oint.  A  reference  to  my  answer  to  E.  M.Shaiv. 
Question  203,  which  I  have  just  read,  and  several  others  which  follow,  will  14.  Ma  1877 
clearly  show  that  in  every  case  I  contemplated  fire  eng^ines  picking  the  water  up 
and  throwing  it  on  the  fire.  I  presume  the  engineer  in  question  had  only  read 
the  newspaper  account,  or  a  summary  of  my  evidence,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
he  had  heard  it  given,  or  had  read  it  in  the  printed  Minutes,  he  would  never 
have  made  that  aclilition  which  so  entirely  alters  its  character ;  and,  in  fact, 
made  me  ask  for  that  which  I  know  as  well  as  he  does,  is  at  least  for  the  present 
impossible.  The  engineer  of  the  East  London  Water  Company  has  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake,  and,  I  presume  from  the  same  cause,  that  he  must  have  read 
some  newspaper  account. 

4786.  I  think  Mr.  Hack,  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  stated  that  he 
thought  that  in  several  portions  of  his  district  your  requirements  could  be  met? 
— I  rather  think  that  several  of  these  gentlemen  have  said  so,  but  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  proceed  with  this  point,  I  would  say,  I  can  prove 
that  I  have  not  asked  for  anything;  which  is  impossible.  I  may  tell  the  Com- 
mittee that  my  requirements  in  this  way  have  been  occasionally  almost  met. 
At  the  Pantechnicon  fire,  for  instance,  I  received  from  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 
almost  the  precise  quantity,  which  I  named  in  my  evidence  as  our  maximum 
requirement,  altliough  the  total  length  of  our  hose  was  more  than  I  said,  be- 
cause it  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  There  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  on 
that  occasion,  if  the  plugs  had  been  nearer,  our  requirements  in  all  respects 
would  have  been  u)ore  than  met.  Even  in  the  East  London  district  I  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  received  from  1,300  to  1,400  gallons  of  water  a 
minute,  and  very  frequently  about  1,200  gallons  a  minute.  It  is  true  that  in 
all  the  cases  the  length  of  hose  in  use  was  very  considerable,  amounting  probably 
to  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  involving  a  considerable  loss  of  time  in 
laying  out,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  sliows  somewhat 
satisfactorily  that  the  fulfilment  of  my  requirements  is  very  far  from  an  impossi- 
bility. Indeed  there  was  one  occasion  on  which  1  received  1 ,600  gallons  a  minute 
from  this  same  conopany,  the  East  London,  with  a  total  length  of  hose  of  less 
than  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  I  am  prepared  to  give  further  instances  of  very 
large  supplies  of  water  from  various  companies,  but  1  presume  that  what  I  have 
said  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee. 

4787.  I  was  referring  just  now  to  Mr.  Dickson  s  evidence  vvith  regard  to  the 
Kent  water  supply,  where  your  2,100  gallons  comes  into  question,  at  Question 
4237,  in  which  he  was  asked:  **And  therefore  your  power  of  meeting  that 
draught  is  greater  than  would  be  inferred  from  that  evidence  ? "  that  was  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bramweil.  Mr.  Dickson  said,  "Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  Captain 
Shaw's  requirements  would  overtake  what  our  engineer  could  supply,  when  you 
consider  the  large  quantity  which  is  in  store  to  t^tart  with."  And  then  at 
Question  4238,  Mr.  Dickson  was  asked:  ''Therefore,  even  supposing,  which  has 
not  been  di&puted,  the  necessity  of  giving  any  such  supply  at  one  point,  do  you 
believe  the  capcwity  of  your  reservoirs,  and  your  means  of  delivery,  would  meet 
that  demand  ? "  to  which  he  replied,  ''  The  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  in  their 
respeciive  districts  has  always  proved  amply  sufficient  for  fire  purposes  under 
the  demands  which  have  been  made  on  them,  and  the  means  of  delivery  might, 
in  some  places,  satisfy  the  very  large  demand  which  Captain  Shaw  has  put 
forward,  but  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  the  pipes  could  not  convey 
such  a  quantity  ;  and,  I  may  add,  there  are  few  places  in  the  Kent  district  where 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  required  "  ? — If  the  Committee  desire  to  get  any  further 
information  with  regard  to  large  supplies  of  water  being  given  to  us,  I  can  give 
it.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  in  1867,  we  used  1,600 
gallons  a  minute  from  the  Chelsea  and  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Com- 
panies. 

4788.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  engines  which  you  had  at  work  upon  that 
occasion  ?--I  had  10  steam  engines  at  work  there. 

4789.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.']  Did  you  actually  use  that  quantity  of  water,  or 
was  there  much  waste  ?— That  was  what  we  used.  I  am  afraid  there  was  a  very 
c^msiderable  waste  besides  on  thalt  occasion. 


4790.  Chairtnnn.l  There  was  a  considerable  supply  given  to  you  upon  that 
0.88.  z  z  2  occasion. 
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Captain          occasion,  and  therefore  your  requirement  was  met  ? — Yes,  we  actually  used  upon 
E.  M.  Shaw,      that  occasion  1,500  gallons  a  minute. 

14  May  1877.  4791.  Mr.  Forsj/fh.]  How  do  you  tell  what  quantity  you  use  ? — Each  engine, 

at  every  stroke,  passes  a  certain   amount  of  water  through,  and  the  man  in 

chiirge  of  the  engine,  when   he  gets  home,  takes  account  of  the  number  of 
strokes  made. 

4792.  Chairman.']  So  that  you  get  an  absolute  record  of  the  consumption  of 
water  ? — We  get  an  absolute  record  of  the  consumption  of  water  as  precisely  as 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  it  for  our  purpose ;  certainly  within  I  or  2  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  consumed.  Then  at  the  Oxford  Music-hall,  in  November 
1872,  we  used  1,200  gallons  a  minute,  which  we  received  from  the  New  River 
Company  and  the  West  Middlesex  Company.  At  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  iu 
October  18/5,  we  used  1,500  gallons  a  minute,  from  the  Chelsea  Company's 
supply.  At  a  fire  in  Leather-lane,  in  1874,  we  used  a  little  more  than  1,500 
gallons  a  minute  of  the  New  River  Company's  water.  At  a  fire  in  Cow  Cross, 
Smithfield,  in  1875,  we  u?ed  1,300  gallons  a  minute  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany's water.  At  Christian-street,  St.  George's-iu-the-East,  in  April  1870,  we 
used  about  1,300  gallons  a  minute. 

4793.  That  was  in  the  East  London  District  ? — Yes,  that  was  in  the  East 
London  District;  and  then,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  at  Cable-street,  the  East 
London  Company  supplied  us  with,  or  rather  we  used,  1,120  gallons  of  their 
water  per  nanute.  In  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  in  May  1873,  we  used  about 
1,300  gallons  a  minute  of  the  East  London  Company's  water.  In  Wellclose- 
square,  in  May  1874,  we  used  1,400  gallons  per  minute  of  the  East  London 
Company's  water.  In  Denmark- street,  St.  GeorgeV-in-the-East,  in  January  last 
year,  we  used  1,600  gallons  per  minute  of  the  East  London  Company's  water. 
In  Souihvvark-street,  in  July  1874,  we  used  1,100  gallons  a  minute  of  the  South- 
wark  and  Vauxhall  Companies'  water ;  and  in  Spa-road,  Bermondsey,  in  No- 
vember  1874,  we  used  1,600  gallons  a  minute  of  the  Lambeth  and  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  Companies'  water. 

4794.  I  suppose  in  all  those  ca*es  that  supply  was  given  from  the  pluj^s  on 
the  service  pipes  ?  —  From  the  plugs  on  some  pipes.  According  to  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  to  this  Committee,  it  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  from  the 
service  pipes. 

4795.  According  to   the   evidence    from    the   companies,    their    constantly 
'  charj^ed  mains  are  not  fitted  with  plugs  ? — I  read  that  evidence,  and  until   that 

evidence  was  given  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  were  remaining  in 
London  still  a  large  number  of  plugs  on  mains. 

4796.  As  we  are  on  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  it;  have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  the  water  companies  before  this 
Committee? — 1  have  read  it. 

4797.  And  seeing  that  they  state  that  they  have  this  number  of  miles  of 
mains,  that  is  of  their  larger  pipes,  constantly  charged,  on  which  plugs  do 
not  at  piesent  exist,  does  it  at  all  tend  to  strengthen  your  view  of  the  desira- 
bility of  having  hydrants  afiixed  to  such  constantly  charged  mains.  1  under- 
stand you  to  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  the  view  that  hydrants 
should  be  so  affixed  for  facilities  for  fire  purposes,  setting  aside  the  question  of 
expense? — Setting  aside  the  question  of  expense,  I  should  suppose  itwpuld  be  a 
very  great  advantage  to  have  proper  means  of  access  to  the  water  in  the  pipes, 
both  those  constantly  charged,  and  those  intermittently  supplied. 

4798.  What  1  wish  to  know  is  whether  you  do  not  think  that  where  you  have 
large  mains,  that  is  to  say,  the  largest  system  of  pipes  in  the  town,  constantly 
charged,  at  present  unavailable,  any  system  which  would  make  them  available 
would  give  immense  additional  facilities  to  the  working  of  your  brigade? — . 
I  think  it  would,  if  the  question  of  expense  is  left  out  of  the  question 
altogether. 

4799.  I  am  not  asking  about  that,  but  I  am  asking  about  the  protection  of 
London  from  fire,  whether  it  would  not  add  immensely  to  your  power  of  giving 
additional  security  if  you  had  the  means  of  getting  a  so  much  larger  supply  as 
you  would  then  be  undoubtedly  able  to  get,  from  the  larger  pipes  constantly 
charged  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would  do  so. 

4800.  At  present,  I  understand  you  to  quote  instances  in  which  you  have  got 

a  sufficiency. 
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a  suflSciency,  or  almost  a  sufficiency,  up  to  the  requirements  you  have  mentioned  Captain 

from  the  existing  service  pipes  of  the  companies? — ^Yes,  from  the  existing  pipes      E.M^^ar:. 
which  now  appear  to  be  principally  service  pipes.  14  May  1677. 

4801.  And,  therefore,  if  the  facilities  suggested  by  the  companies  with  regard 
to  their  constantly  charged  mains  were  available  for  your  purposes,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  your  requirements  with  regard  to  the  2,000  gallons  a  minure  would 
be  equally  met? — My  impression  is  that  that  is  so,  but  of  course  in  that  view 
the  question  of  expense  is  put  out  of  consideration  altogether,  as  it  seems  to 
me.     I  speak  altogether  as  a  fireman. 

4802.  The  question  of  expense  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  did  not  ask  you, 
because  I  did  not  think  that  you  had  anything  ro  do  with  it.  The  question  is 
whether,  speaking  from  your  capacity  as  head  of  the  fire  brigade,  with  regard  to 
the  protection  of  London  from  fire,  you  do  not  believe  that  you  would  get  a 
very  great  additional  security  from  the  application  of  hydrants  to  the  constantly 
charged  mains? — Speaking  only  as  a  fireman  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
we  should. 

4803.  You  have  beard,  and  are  aware,  from  Major  Boltoji's  Report,  that  600 
and  odd  miles  of  such  constantly  charged  mains  do  exist  iu  the  town  ? — 
lam. 

4804.  An  honourable  Member  wishes  me  to  ask  you,  in  regard  to  your  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  which  were  delivered,  if 
you  could  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  what  the  waste  in  each  instance  had 
been  ? — I  am  afraid  tliat  I  am  quite  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

4805.  Have  you  no  method  of  testing  the  waste  ? — ^There  is  no  precise  method 
of  testing.  Even  the  water  companies  could  hardly  say  what  they  had  lost 
through  us,  and  what  they  had  lost  in  the  buildings  through  us  from  turning  oflT 
the  water  to  a  particular  district.  I  may  explain  that  by  saying  that,  in  order 
to  give  us  the  water,  they  are  obliged  to  turn,  on  the  water  for  the  whole  diji^trict. 
They  are  obliged  to  turn  it  on  in  the  houses,  and  the  waste  occurs  not  only  in 
the  places  where  it  is  seen,  but  in  the  houses  where  it  is  not  seen. 

4806.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  first  thing  the  water  does  when  the  ser- 
vice-pipes  are  turned  on,  is  to  fill  up  ail  tlie  cisterns  in  the  district  before 
it  becomes  available  for  your  purposes  ? — Before  the  water  becomes  fully  available 
for  our  purpose. 

4807.  The  water  runs  to  waste,  does  it  not  ?~  Quite  so ;  it  may  run  to  waste 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  those  places. 

4808.  In  addition  to  the  waste  which  takes  place  from  the  plug  itself  r — 
Quite  so. 

4809.  The  latter,  I  understand,  is  a  waste  which  takes  place  not  only  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  but  subsequent  to  the  fire,  before  they  get  the  plug  re-established? 
— Yes. 

4810.  But  if  you  had  hydrants  in  the  street,  that  waste  would  be  practically 
avoided  ?— Quite  so. 

4811.  Supposing  the  hydrants  to  be  on  the  service  or  intermittent  supply-pipes, 
then  the  other  waste  which  you  have  suggested  as  taking  place  in  the  houses 
would  not  be  diminished,  while  it  would  be  diminished  in  the  street,  but  where- 
ever  you  placed  hydrants  on  the  constantly  charged  mains  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  intermittent  supply,  you  would  practically  do  away  with  the  waste  en- 
tirely ? — Ves,  we  should  then  do  away  with  the  waste  entirely. 

4812.  I  do  not  wish  to  labour  this  question.  I  wish  only  to  get  at  your  own 
•feelings ;  I  see  by  your  evidence  before  previous  Committees  and  this  Com- 
mittee, that  you  do  believe  that  a  hydrant  is  a  far  more  efficient  way  of  getting 
at  the  water  than  plugs  are?— I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the 
subject. 

4813.  And  you  now  state  that,  looking  at  it  from  a  fire  point  of  view,  and  in 
the  interest  of  doing  the  best  for  the  suppression  of  fire  in  the  metropolis,  a 
system  of  hydrants  placed  upon  constantly  charged  mains  would  increase  your 
facilities  immensely  ? — It  would  undoubtedly  do  so. 

4814.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Question  1696  of  last  year's  evidence; 
that  question  referred  to  the  use  of  chemical  meaus  for  extinguishing  fire  as  an 
additional  assistance  to  your  brigade,  and  in  your  answer  to  that  question  you 
stated  :  "  I  think  there  are  many  classes  of  goods  which  would  be  utterly 
destroyed  by  any  chemical  that  I  have  seen  yet.     For  instance,  articles  of  food 

0.88  z  z  3  would 
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Captain         would  be  quite  destroyed ;  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  fit  for  use  after 

S.  M.  Bhm.      haying  chemically  prepared  water  poured  upon  them,  and  many  articles  of  cloth- 

^      «  5i^6  would  also  be  unfit  for  use ;  although  the  articles  would,  in  some  fashion,  be 

*4     »y  1  77«      saved,  yet  as  articles  of  commerce  they  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ;"  I  wish  to 

ask  you  with  regard  to  that,  whether  you  have  heard  of  the  chemical  introduced 

by  a  man  of  the  nameof  Sinclair ;  Uiok  and  Sinclair's  chemical  appliance  ;  has 

that  been  one  of  the  chemicals  brought  under  your  notice? — I   presume  it  has; 

I  do  not  know  it  under  that  name,  but  I  huve  seen  every  chemical  that  has  been 

invented  for  putting  out  fire. 

4815.  Are  you  aware  what  the  chemical  substance  used  there  is? — I  am  told 
it  consists  of  the  same  ingredients  as  are  used  in  the  Seidlitz  powders. 

4816.  Are  you  aware  that  bicarbonate  of  sorla  and  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  enter  into  the  ingredients  r — I  have  been  told  so. 

4817.  Do  you  believe  that  these  ingredients  would  damage  articles  of  food 
and  clothing? — 'I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question  which  I  could  answer  very 
precisely ;  that  is  a  question  rather  for  chemists.  My  position  in  the  matter 
would  be  that  I  should  positively  refuse  to  use  such  things  until  I  got  specific 
authority  for  the  use  of  them.  I  have  always  decUned  to  become  an  advertiser 
for  any  of  those  persons  who  sell  chemical  or  other  fire  extinguishing  ap- 
pliances. If  the  materials  which  he  uses  are  good  he  should  get  an  opinion  from 
a  chemist  to  that  efi'ect,  and  if  he  can  get  the  public  to  adopt  it,  in  all  probability 
we  should  not  object  to  use  it,  but  I  should  very  much  object,  as  a  public 
servant,  to  use  any  chemicals  for  the  goods  we  generally  have  to  deal  with. 

481 8.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  fires  which  have  been  extinguished  by 
that  chemical  preparation  ;  I  ask  you  this  question  because  your  answer  to  the 
question  in  the  former  evidence,  if  it  goes  out  in  that  form  without  r|ualiiication, 
may  practically  do  a  serious  injury  to  the  people  interested  in  the  concern? — 
No,  I  am  not  a^^a^e ;  I  occasionaUy  read  newspaper  reports,  and  I  read  adver- 
tisements of  large  numbers  of  fires  being  got  under  by  them. 

4819.  Would  you  be  surpri^^ed  to  hear  that  as  many  as  8,000  fires  have  been 
extinguished  by  that  process  ? — I  should  be  very  much  suprised  to  hear  it. 

4820.  And  that  no  complaints  have  been  made  as  yet  upon  that  subject  of 
damage  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4821.  Would  you,  therefore,  qualify  your  previous  statement  that  those  che- 
micals would  damage  the  goods  to  the  extent  you  describe? — My  evidence  did 
not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  I,  as  a  public  servant,  would 
not  consider  myself  justified  in  using  chemicals  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire, 
because  of  the  damage  which  might  result  from  their  use ;  of  which  I  am  unable 
to  assess  the  aniount.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  use  of  che- 
micals would  do  an  injury,  although,  perhaps,  there  might  be  thousands  of  cases 
in  which  they  would  not. 

4822.  But  if  a  fire  was  extinguished  by  chemical  ap|)aratus  (and  the  state- 
ment is  that  it  is  occasionally  done),  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  it  is 
extinguished  by  water,  perhaps  a  certain  small  amount  of  damage  which  might 
arise  might  be  counterbalanced  or  overcome  by  the  larger  amount  of  salvage  ? 
— ^That  is  quite  passible,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  private  persons  to  deal  with, 
and  not  for  the  fire  brigade. 

4823.  It  would  become  a  matter  for  the  public  authority  if  it  could  be  shown 
that,  although  that  chemical  material  did  a  certain  amount  of  damage,  yet 
the  salvage  which  resulted  overbore  that  amount  of  damage  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  have 
always  looked  forward  to  the  time  at  which  some  chemical  appliances  might  b^ 
added  to  our  stock,  but  I  have  certainly  never  seen  any  yet  that  I  would  venture 
to  add  on  a  large  scale. 

4824.  Now,  with  regard  to  two  branches  of  evidence  which  the  Committee 
had  before  them  last  year,  one  the  superannuation  scheme,  and  the  other  with 
regard  to  the  head-quarter  station ;  since  your  giving  that  evidence  has  any 
action  taken  place  either  with  regard  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  we  will  take  the 
superannuation  scheme  first  ? — Yes ;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
taken  action  in  both  those  cases. 

4825.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  what  has  been  done  subsequent  to 
our  last  year's  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  superannuation  scheme? — With  regard 
to  the  superannuation  scheme,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  passed  a 
scheme,  and  the  men  have  accepted  it     That  scheme,  which  came  into  opera^ 
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tion  on  the  28th  of  January  last,  has  already  had  the  very  important  effect  of         Captain 
giving  us  five  step^i  in  the  brigade,  which  have  been  very  much  appreciated  by      E.  Jit  Sknw. 

ail  ranks.      This  is   a  copy  of  the  superannuation  scheme.     (The  same  was  

handed  in.)  U  May  1877. 

4826.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  this  scheme  has  been  accepted  by  the  men 
of  the  brigade?— That  scheme  has  l^een  accepted  by  the  men  of  the  brigade. 

4827.  I  understood  from  the  evidence  which  we  had  before  the  (committee 
last  year  upon  this  point,  that  the  men  expressed  a  desire  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  relati9n  with  regard  to  their  pensions  as  the    metropolitan  police,  with 
their  scale  r-^^They  did  so. 

4828.  Does  this  scheme  bear  any  relation  to  that  r — I  think,  more  or  legs,  it 
does,  ahhoogh  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  scheme. 

4829.  But  that  whilst  the  men  then  expressed  a  desire  to  be  placed  on 
exactly  the  same  conditions  with  regard  to  pension  as  the  metropolitan  police, 
they  have  accepted  this  though  it  does  not  bear  the  same  proportions? — Pre- 
cisely ;  the  men  have  accepted  that. 

4830.  May  the  Committee  consider  that  they  have,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
idea  of  wishing  to  be  plaiced  upon  an  equality  with  the  metropolitan  police  in 
this  particular  point?— I  think  they  desire  very  little  variation  from  that  super- 
annuation scheme.  '1  he  Board  is  aware  of  the  only  desire  that  they  have,  which 
is  upon  the  subject  of  age,  and  it  is  not  impos^ble  that  some  day  that  might  be 
met,  but  nobody  but  the  Board  can  make  the  alteration. 

483! .  But  that  scheme  is,  as  far  as  you  are  aware,  satisfactory  to  the  men  ? — 
The  scheme  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  the  men.  There  are  certain  details 
which  they  wish  altered. 

4832.  Novr,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  namely,  the  head-quarter  station, 
what  has  the  Board  decided  upon  that?— The  Board  has  decided  to  build  a 
head-quarter  station,  with  all  the  necessary  requirements,  in  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  and  the  workmen  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
station. 

4833.  Was  that  the  site  which  is  referred  to  in  No.  3206,  when  Mr. 
De  la  Uooke  says :  "  1  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it "  (the  site  then  being 
considered  by  the  Gimmittee),  ^'  but  Captain  Shaw  has  been  consulted^  and  he 
thinks  the  site  would  be  very  suitable"  ? — I  think  tliat  must  be  the  same 
building,  but  I  cannot  find  anything  to  show  that  it  is  so. 

4834.  I  understood  you  to  have,  in  correspondence  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  recommended  a  site  for  a  head-quarter  station  on  the  Thames 
Embankment ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  :— I  did. 

4835.  This  site  is  not  on  that  side  ? — This  site  is  not  on  that  i^ide  of  the  river, 
nor  is  it  upon 'the  water-side,  for  it  was  found  by  the  Board  impossible  to  get  a 
place  on  the  water-side. 

4836.  Does  this  Mte  meet  those  requirements  which  you  intimated  were  neces- 
sary for  a  head-quarter  station  in  your  representation  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  subject? — Yes;  I  think  it  meets  them  in  all  respects, 
except  in  that  one  which  it  was  ascertained  could  not  be  met  at  present ;  that  is 
to  say,  having  the  site  upon  the  side  of  the  river ;  in  all  other  respexjts  this  is  a 
satisfactory  site,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  turn  out  very  well. 

4837.  In  answer  to  Question  6389,  [  see  Mr.  Lovell,  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies, represents  that  they  objected  very  strongly  to  the  headquarter  station 
being  removed  from  the  City,  where  so  much  valuable  property  was  collected  ; 
those  questions  all  relate  to  his  alarm  at  the  idea  which  was  suggested  that  the 
central  station  should  be  removed  from  its  present  site  to  any  other  part  of 
London? — I  see  nr)  force  at  all  in  anything  he  has  said  there. 

4838.  You  see  no  force  in  the  fears  expressed  by  the  insurance  companies 
that  you  were  gradually  diminishing  the  strength  or  power  of  the  brigade  in 
that  part  of  the  town  where  they  represented  the  most  valuable  property  to  be 
'collected  r — Mr.  Lovell  evidently  has  not  received  advice  from  anyone  who  was 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  part  of  the 
City  will  be  stronger,  not  weaker,  by  the  change. 

4839.  You  represent  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moving  of  the  head-quarter 
station  will  not  diminish  the  security  given  to  that  part  of  the  city  ? — No,  it  will 
not. 

4840.  Do  you  propose  retaining  the  Watling-street  Station  as  one  of  your 
0.88.  z  z  4  stations  ? 
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Captain  stations  ?— Nothing  has  heen  decided  on  that  point  at  present,  bnt  I  assume  that 

E,  M.  Shatv.      j^  ^^m  ^^  the  case  that  the  Watling-street  Station  i\ill  be  kept  on  still  as  a 
14  May  1877.      Station,  and  it  is  upon  that  assumption  that  I  say  the  City  will  be  stronger  and 
not  weaker  by  the  change. 

4841.  You  represent  that  while  you  retain  the  station  they  have,  and  will  have, 
the  additional  ridvantage  of  tlie  proximity  of  your  central  statioti  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  up  the  station  in  its  entirety.  I 
think  that  that  station  may  then  be  considerably  reduced  and  made  appropriate 
for  the  place. 

4842.  And  still  you  think  the  City  will  retain  as  great  a  power  for  suppress- 
ing fire  as  they  have  at  pre^^ent  ? — I  think  they  will  have  greater  facilities  for 
suppressing  fire  than  they  have  at  present. 

4843.  In  what  way  ? — At  present  the  head-quarrer  forces  are  too  much 
scattered.  We  have  our  office,  and  a  few  men  living  in  one  place;  the  drill 
men  living  in  another ;  the  fire-escapes  in  a  third,  and  the  workshops  in  a 
fourth. 

4844.  I  meant  by  my  question,  that  while  you  retained  your  existing*  station 
in  the  City,  you  wonld  give  to  the  City  the  greater  efficiency  of  an  adequate 
central  station  ? — Precisely. 

4845.  In  your  opinion,  I  understand  you  to  f^ay,  that  in  order  to  maintain  that 
security,  that  station  should  be  retained  as  one  of  the  district  stations? — I  think 
that  that  sfetion  ought  to  be  left  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be,  because 
I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  it  should  be  taken  away. 

4846.  After  Captain  Harris's  evidence  had  heen  given  to  the  Committee,  I  do 
not  think  you  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  upon  the  point  either  of  uiilisiug 
or  amalgamating  the  police  in  conjunction  with  the  fire  brigade  ? — I  think  Captain 
Harris  gave  his  evidence  after  I  did. 

4847.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  upon  that  point,  combining  his  evidence  with 
the  evidence  of  the  water  companies,  whether  you  think  that  what  has  been 
suggested  by  all  those  witnesses  would  not  be  an  advantage,  that  is,  that  by  a 
combination  of  the  brigade  with  the  police  force,  as  a  separate  branch  of  it,  you 
might  avail  yourself  of  all  the  police  stations  as  points  at  which  appliances  for 
fire  purposes  might  be  placed,  and  might  still  further  enlarge  your  power  of 
utilising  the  standposts  of  the  police  in  the  streets,  both  for  fire  apphances  in 
the  way  of  hose,  and  for  telegraphic  communication  ?~ I  am  quite  of  that 
opinion. 

4848.  And  that  yon  might  in  that  way  nearly  approach  to  a  system  of  universal 
intelligence  by  having  telegraphic  communication  to  the  brigade  from  the  police 
stations,  keeping  them  all  in  telegraphic  connection,  and  thus  utilising  the  nearest 
points  for  each  fire? — I  think  so. 

4849.  Getting  the  additional  security  that,  it*  hydrants  were  placed  on  the 
mains,  the  hose  might  often  be  made  available  by  the  policeman  on  duty  before 
the  brigade  arrived  to  take  charge  of  it  ?— I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon 
that  point,  but  of  course  there  are  many  difficulties  in  it,  and  I  think  those 
difficulties  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4850.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  does  not  come  to  this,  that  every  point 
which  vou  establish  in  the  town,  where  appliances  are  kept  which  can  be  easily 
used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  water  upon  a  fire,  is  an  additional  security  ? — 
Quite  so. 

4851.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  prevents  the  necessity  which  seems  to 
have  been  shown  of  increasing  the  actual  number  of  fire  stations  in  many  parts 

,  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  it  would  have  that  eflfect. 

4852.  And  supposing  a  system  to  be  established  by  which  the  police  stand- 
points (of  which  Captain  Harris  gave  instances,  there  being  a  very  large  number 
spread  through  the  town)  were  utilised  as  stations,  where  fire  appliances  could 
be  fixed,  they  would  be  useful  not  only  for  the  constantly-charged  mains,  but 
for  the  intermittently-supply  pipes,  by  leaving  there,  under  the  charge  of  the 
policeman,  buckets  and  hand-pumps,  and  things  of  that  sort,  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  instantly  before  the  brigade  could  move  from  the  fire-brigade 
station  ? — Yes ;  there  would  be  no  objection  to  supplying  them  with  certain 
fire  appliances  for  immediate  use. 

4853.  And  many  of  the  fires  might,  I  suppose  you  would  say,  from  your 
practical  knowledge,  be  rendered  far  less  severe  if  water  could  be  brought  to 
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bear  immediately  upon  them,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  engine  arrives  ? —  Captain 

Yes ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in   saying  that  every  addition  to  the  force,  whilst  not       J^*  ^^  Shaw. 
weakening  the  force,  adds  materially  to  its  use.  14  May  1877^ 

4H54.  And  you  would  add  materially  to  the  security  of  the  town  by  giving 
those  additional  points,  with  facilities  for  extinguishing  fire  attached  to  them  ? — 
I  have  no  doubt  upon  that  point. 

4855.  Giving,  also,  greater  facility  of  communication,  which  could  be  secured 
by  telegraphic  connection  between  such  points  ?— Quite  so. 

4856.  I  asked  you  a  question  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  this  system 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  district  stations 
throughout  the  town,  but  I  suppose,  also,  the  number  of  additional  assistants 
that  you  would  get  in  this  way,  by  utilising  the  policemen  at  the  fixed  points, 
who  might,  through  you,  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  those  small  appliances, 
would  add  materially  to  the  working  power  of  your  force,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
some  of  the  hard  work  which  has  been  complained  of  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? — 
YeSy  I  presume  it  would  do  so. 

48,57.  Now,  with  regard  to  to  this  question  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee,  of  the  danger  which  exists  at  present  in  theatres ;  I  suppose  you 
have  not  yourself  gone  very  fully  into  the  question  ? — I  have  gone  very  fully 
into  the  question,  in  one  sense.  I  have  been  a  fireman  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  I  have  had  to  look  into  all  the  risks  of  a  great  many  difterent  trades  and 
buildings  in  many  cities,  and,  amongst  others,  I  have  looked  into  that  question ; 
but  1  have  no  special  power  of  inspecting  theatres.  1  have  never  inspected 
theatres  in  this  town  ofiicially,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  able  to  give  to  the  Com- 
mittee specific  information  about  individual  theatres;  but  if  the  Committee  wish 
to  ask  me  any  questions  upon  general  principles  I  think  I  can  answer  them. 

4858.  With  regard  to  theatres,  speaking  generally,  I  presume  that  one  of  the 
principal  points  you  would  suggest  as  a  means  of  security  would  be  a  division  of 
a  theatre  into  two  parts  by  sutficiently  fire-proof  appliances  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
separation  of  the  auditorium,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  stage  and  the  dressing- 
rooms  and  other  places  ? — That  is  a  most  important  point;  but  long  before  you 
come  to  that  point  there  are  others;  there  is  the  strength  of  the  fabric,  the 
strength  of  the  walls,  and  the  strength  of  the  internal  partitions. 

4859.  With  regard  to  that,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  that  is  not  already 
provided  for  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is. 

4860.  I  understand  that  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  gives  to  the  district 
surveyor  the  power  of  inspecting  those  buildings  on  their  erection,  and  a  power 
to  object  to  any  structure  which  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied?— I  am  not  able  to  answer  on  that  point. 

4861.  Ought  not  that  to  be  a  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  erection  of 
buildings  is  regulated  in  the  metropolis  ?— I  think  so,  certainly  ;  perhaps  it  is  so. 
But  there  are  many  buildings  in  the  metropolis  which  are  exempt  from  the 
Building  Act,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Dock  Companies'  property,  railway 
stations,  and  so  on. 

4862.  Are  they? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

4863.  Theatres  are  not  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  Act?— 1  have 
understood  that  there  was  another  authority  for  theatres,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  the  question. 

4864.  1  think  you  may  take  it  that  in  any  erection  of  a  new  theatre,  the 
Building  Act  would  apply  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public,  as  to  the 
actual  structure ;  but,  without  going  into  those  particulars,  that  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  special  building,  such  as  the  particular  number  of  entrances 
and  exits,  and  the  size  of  the  passages,  or  of  the  particular  material  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  constructed  may  probably  not  be  contemplated  ;  but  the  mere 
building  of  the  theatre,  I  fancy,  would  come  under  that  Act  f — Probably  ;  but  as 
regards  old  buildings  adapted  for  the  purpose,  1  think  there  should  be  an 
authority  in  that  ease  also ;  perhaps  there  is,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

4865.  The  construction  or  alteration  in  any  way  subsequent  to  that  Act  would 
bring  in  the  district  surveyor;  but  supposing  that  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
a  new  theatre  being  built,  are  there  any  points  which  you  can  suggest  to  the 
Consmittee  which  would  regulate  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  built  ? — Yes, 
there  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  would  suggest.  I  think,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, complete  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  the  immediate  safety  of 
every  portion  of  the  audience. 

0.88.  3  A  4866.  You 
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Ct9|ttoiii  4866.  You  would  separate  the  auditorium  in  separate  pcdrttotts,  each  having  a 

-R  M^  Sham,     separate  entrance  and  exit  ? — Ye*,  I  would  do  that ;  I  would  also  have  a  secoad 
14  May  1^77.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  portion  of  the  audieuee,  onie  at  aaeh  fflde  of  the  buUdiog. 

4867.  And  you  would  make  a  double  Btaircase ;  in  fact,  a  staifcase  for  each 
portion  of  the  audience  ? — i  would  make  two  staircases  from  esw^h  portion,  and  I 
would  also  provide  immediate  retiring  places  for  the  audience  from  every  part 
of  the  theatre,  not  for  the  whole  audience,  but  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  it 

4868.  You  mean  by  that  that  the  passages  leading  from  tb«  auditorium  should 
in  themselves  be  able  to  contain  that  portion  of  the  aiudience  ? — I  mean  tl)at 
they  should  be  able  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  audience  in  that  part.  I  da  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  room  for  the  whole  audience,  though  io  a  very 
recent  case  a  law  ^las  been  passed  to  that  effect. 

4869.  Is  that  with  respect  to  the  Criterion? — No,  it  is  not  in  this  ooimtry. 

4870.  Can  you  teU  the  Committee  where  that  has  arisen  ? — ^No,  I  am  not 
able  to  point  that  out  at  this  moment,  but  I  have  the  authority  at  home. 

4871.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  London  has  been  built 
with  the  view  to  carry  out  that  princifle,  and  that  the  passages  from  it  can  con-* 
tain  the  audience  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  think  it  is  a  most  importaat 
arrangement  to  be  made  in  any  theaire,  and  I  think  there  should  be  a  very  dis« 
tonet  certificate  that  it  is  so.  I  am  not  aware  that  such  space  is  provided  m 
any  theatre  in  London. 

4872.  You  think  that  ought  to  form  part  of  the  requirements  before  a  certi€- 
cate  for  the  theatre  was  given  on  which  the  license  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
should  issue  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4873.  Taking  that  as  one  of  the  requirements,  would  you  consider  that  ^ 
would  be  necessary  that  those  passages  should  be  so  construeted  as  to  be  in 
themsekes  aljsolutdy  fireproof? — 'I  should  say  they  ought  to  be  heatproof. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  they  are  ultimately 
destroyed  or  not.  I  would  make  all  such  parts  proof  against  any  effects  of  heat 
for  10  or  15  minutes. 

4874.  In  £act,  as  long  as  you  find  the  means  of  getting  the  audience  quickly 
out  of  the  place  that  is  all  you  would  require? — That  is  all ;  I  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  theatre  beyond  that  point. 

487.5.  I  suppose,  in  order  to  secure  that,  the  passages  and  the  landing  plaoe 
ought  invariably  to  be  built  of  stroBg  masonry  of  some  kind? — Yes,  or  of  massive 
wood. 

4876.  I  suppose  the  word  "fireproof"  is  of  very  large  meaning,  and  very 
difliicult  to  determine,  is  it  not?-^There  is  really  nothing  that  is  proof  against 
fire ;  it  is  a  mistaken  term  altogether ;  it  is  very  commonly  used,  but  it  has  no 
definite  meaning  in  its  common  use. 

4877.  One  of  the  articles  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Building  Act,  namely, 
stone,  is  one  of  those  whose  properties  are  as  little  fireproof  as  sdmost  anything 
in  the  construction,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  not  proof  against  hjeat. 

4878.  For  this  purpose,  that  is  the  object  which  you  have  in  view  ? — Yjes. 

4879.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  suppose  you  would  recomoieud  that  stone 
should  not  be  used  for  staircases  ?— I  think  that  stone  unsupported  is  very  dan- 
gerous for  staircases. 

48>>o.  Then  stone  su{4K>rted,  supposing  that  it  is  supported  by  several  of  those 
materials  which  are  recognised  at  present,  such  as  iron,  you  would  not  consider 
as  fireproof? — It  certainly  is  not  fireproof. 

4881.  The  tendency  would  be  for  the  iron  to  bend  and  bring  down  or  pull 
down  the  stone  staircase  r~Yes ;  the  iron  would  either  bend  or  crack,  and  the 
staircase  would  fall  down  upon  the  application  of  heat. 

4882.  The  great  heat  would  naturally  probably  naelt  the  iron  r — It  would  frac- 
ture or  bend  the  iron,  as  the  case  might  be,  according  to  whether  it  is  cast  iron 
or  wrought  iron. 

4883.  From  your  experience,  do  you  find  that  stone  staircases  are  practically 
insecure  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4884.  And  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  least? — I  think  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  least,  after  heat  has  been  applied  to  them. 

4885.  And  that  if  put  up,  they  should  be  soUdly  protected  by  brickwork 
underneath  ? — Yes,  or  supported  by  wood,  or  some  other  material  proof  against 
heat. 
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4886.  Wood,  if  properly  chosen,  is  quite  as  available  as  any  other  material  for  Captaim 

the  purpose  of  resisting  fire  for  a  given  time,  is  it  not  1— Wood  will  not  yield  to       -**  M.  Skaw. 
the  effects  of  heat  at  all,  unless  accompanied  by  actual  flame.     It  will,  of  course,  -^     ^g  -^ 

yield  in  time  to  flame,  bat  very  slowly. 

48^7.  But  as  you  have  stated  that  the  object  was  only  to  preserve  those  pas- 
sages and  staircases  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  audience  by 
them,  wood  would  be  a  proper  material  to  use  for  the  support  of  those 
staircases  ? — Yes,  I  rhink  massive  wood  would  be  a  very  good  material 
to  use. 

4888.  Is  there  auy  regulation  yon  would  suggest  as  to  the  space  to  be  allowed 
for  the  awdience  in  those  places  according  to  the  number  that  the  theatre 
costaineii  ? — I  skoxild  say  that  the  sitting  space  should  always  be  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  which  you  were  to  seat,  and  that  a  rule  having  been 
adopted  allotting  the  space,  bo  more  persons  should  be  albwed  there,  and  that 
outside  in  the  passages  I  should  allow  room  for  a  proportion  of  that  number 
of  persons. 

4889.  The  great  difficulty  of  course  which  has  to  be  contended  with  is  not  so 
much  the  absolute  fire  as  the  panic  which  arises,  and  the  pressure  wh^  h  takes 
place  in  those  passages  ? — Quite  so. 

4890.  How  would  you  propose  to  obviate  that  ? — By  making  the  passages  suffi- 
ciently lar^  for  the  persons  who  have  to  go  through  them,  and  separated  from 
the  place  in  which  the  greatest  danger  lies. 

4891 .  And  avoiding  pressure  by  ensuring  that  they  shall  always  open  outwards  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  also  that  there  shall  not  be  too  many  persons  in  any  one  straight 
passage. 

4892.  Would  you  divide  the  passages  then  by  barriers  so  as  to  prevent  too 
great  a  direct  pressure  ? — I  would  either  divide  the  passages  by  barriers,  or  I 
would  make  the  passages  themselves  zigzag,  which  may  in  certain  cases  save 
apace.  You  make  take  it  as  a  general  rule  iu  dealing  with  a  crowd,  that  a  crowd 
will  not  push  round  a  comer,  if  that  term  is  understood  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  yoa  can 
divide  the  people  into  a  certain  number  of  passages  where  there  would  be  a  bend 
at  the  end  of  every  50  or  100  persons,  then  the  pressure  on  any  person  within 
one  of  those  limits,  is  only  the  pressure  of  that  number  of  persons,  and  not  of 
the  whole  number  who  may  be  within  the  building. 

4893.  So  that  by  varying  the  lines  of  your  passages  yuu  might  reduce  that 
danger  without  the  use  of  terriers  ? — You  reduce  the  daager  of  crushing. 

4894.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  exits,  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
prescrit)ed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  the  building  may  contain:-— 
I  do. 

489.5.  That  is  done  on  the  Continent,  is  it  not? — It  is  done  in  many 
plaices. 

4896.  You  would  not  allow  any  license  to  issue  unless  the  proprietors  had 
complied  with  some  regulations  of  that  kind? — I  would  not. 

4897.  1  suppose,  with  regard  to  the  stage,  the  greatest  danger  lies  there  r  - 
Yes,  on  the  sta^e  and  t];e  parts  surrounding  the  stage. 

4898.  Would  you  think  it  requisite  to  lay  a  requisition  that  that  part  should 
be  divided  by  brickwork  from  the  auditorium  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  the  main  wall 
should  be  of  sound  masonry  throughout ;  stone  would  be  equally  good  as  brick- 
work for  that  purpose,  because  in  that  case  it  would  be  supported,  and  then  there 
should  be  double  iron  doors  at  the  sides  of  the  great  openings  and  some  partly 
fireproof  curtain  over  the  great  opening ;  something,  in  imct,  to  keep  back  the 
flan^  from  the  audience  during  the  10  or  16  minutes  that  may  lapse  while  they 
are  passing  out  of  the  house. 

4899.  1  beUeve  tl>ey  have  adopted  the  wire-gauze  curtain  on  the  Continent  ? 
— I  believe  whenever  a  curtain  has  been  adopted,  they  have  had  an  inferior 
article ;  the}-  have  not  had  the  proper  thing  for  it. 

4900.  1  think  the  evidence  which  the  Committee  have  had  from  other  wit- 
nesses has  rather  throvm  doubt  upon  the  utiUty  of  a  curtain  on  the  grounds, 
firstly,  that  it  would  not  intercept  the  fire ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  create 
'ust  the  same  pcmic  when  it  was  lowered,  to  prevent  the  audience  seeing  the 
flame,  as  if  they  did  see  it  r  - 1  can  see  no  meaning  in  those  objections.  I  be^ 
lieve  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  it  would,  at 
all  events,  have  the  eflFect  of  stopping  the  great  bulk  of  the  smoke  from  passing 
over  instantaneously  into  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre,  as  it  does  now. 
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Coptain  49^^-  You  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  curtain  for  the  sake 

E*  M.'Shaxo.       of  delaying  the  fire  from  reaching  to  the  auditorium  r — Yes. 

zz 4902.   Do  not  you  think  that  its  being  lowered  would  create  the  very  panic 

*4  ayi  7  •  ^hich  people  dread?-- -I  do  not  think  it  would  create  anything  like  the  panic 
that  a  volume  of  smoke  would  passing  over  the  top  of  the  house  under  the 
chandelier,  and  on  to  the  gallery,  as  it  does  now. 

4903.  I  suppose  at  the  back  of  the  stage  great  danger  exists  in  the  way  of 
dressing  rooms  anil  carpenters'  rooms,  all  of  which  ou^ht  to  be  made  fire- 
proof?— I  think  they  should  be  made  fireproof  for  those  who  dress  in  them. 

4904.  With  regard  to  the  curtain,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  there  is  such 
an  invention  at  present  as  what  you  consider  a  proper  fireproof  curtain? — I 
have  no  doubt  wiiatever  that  any  of  these  metal  curtain  makers  would  under- 
take to  make  one  if  they  got  a  proper  price  for  it.  I  have  the  authority  of  many 
engineers,  who  are  personal  friends  of  my  own,  that  there  is  not  the  slighest 
doubt  that  such  a  curtain  could  be  made. 

4905.  But  it  does  not  form  a  part  of  any  theatre  abroad  where  a  curtain  doss 
exist? — Not  of  any  theatre  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

4906.  I  suppose  you  might  have  the  curtain  so  constructed  that  they  could 
use  it  permanently  as  the  curtain  between  the  performances  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  could  be  so  arranged,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  expensive;  it 
would  be  putting  on  managers  an  expense  which  they  would  be  hardly  able  10 
bear. 

4907.  The  advantages  of  it  would  he  that  the  public  would  be  accustomed  to 
it?— But  the  falling  of  even  the  present  curtain,  which  is  an  inflammable 
article,  mij^ht  save  considerable  panic  in  a  theatre  by  stopping  the  smoke. 

4908.  We  have  had  some  evidence  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  making 
scenery  fireproof  by  the  application  of  chemicals  ;  if  the  curtain  could  be  made 
so  far  fireproof  as  to  be  able  to  resist  for  a  time  the  burst  of  flame,  that  ^ould 
be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  safety  of  the  audience,  would  it  not  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  safety  of  the  audience.  I 
think,  moreover,  there  should  be  a  large  opening  made  over  the  stage  for  letting 
off*  the  smoke.  If  we  look  at  the  experience  of  this  last  fire  at  Brooklyn,  which 
has  called  attention  to  the  subject,  we  find  that,  exactly  as  we  expected,  the 
smoke  passed  over  from  the  stage  to  the  upper  rows  of  the  gallery,  in  a  space 
of  time  which  is  estimated  by  various  persons  at  from  half  a  minute  to  two 
minutes;  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  makes  it  more  than  two  minutes. 

4909.  And  you  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  counter  outlet  on  the 
side  of  the  stage  itself?— 1  think  if  there  had  been  a  large  opening,  20  feet 
square,  over  the  stage  part  of  the  theatre,  and  the  curtain  had  been  dropped,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  every  individual  would  have  escaped  unhurt  from  the 
house,  but  the  moment  the  smoke  passed  over,  a  panic  commenced,  and  then 
there  was  reasonable  ground  for  panic. 

4910.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  diflSculty  in  so  ventilating  a  theatre  ? 
— Not  at  all.  I  see  none ;  it  would  involve  having  the  part  over  the  stage  a 
little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  house,  but  the  action  of  it  would  be  absolutely 
certain. 

491 1.  You  would  I  suppose  make  that  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  building 
requirements  of  any  theatre  in  the  future  ? — I  would. 

4912.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  With  reference  to  Question  No.  2465,  where  Mr. 
Hollingshead  states  that  from  his  experience,  and  from  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  it  in  America,  an  iron  curtain  is  practically  useless,  from  its  buckling 
up  and  getting  out  of  order,  when  it  is  called  upon  to  work  ;  do  you  yoursetf 
think  that  that  would  be  an  objection  ? — Not  at  all.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  of  the  kind.  I  think  that  even  so  the  heat  taken  up  by  the 
buckling  would  have  been  a  great  element  of  security  for  the  audience. 

4913.  Chairman.]  And  that  buckling  up  would  not  take  place  practically 
until  the  curtain  had  done  its  work  in  separating  the  fire  and  smoke  from  the 
auditorium? — Precisely;  the  audience  would  have  had  time  to  escape  in  the 
interval.  In  all  the  evidence  which  1  have  given  about  this  matter,  I  assume 
from  the  commencement  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  anyone  except 
the  owner  whether  the  theatre  is  destroyed  or  not,  the  object  being  to 
save  life. 

4914.  Then  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  the  audience  from  fire,  I  suppose  that 
all  such  things  as  we  have  heard  of  as  constantly  existing  at  present,  namely, 
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carpenters*  shops  and  workshops  over  the  ceiling,  and  over  the  gas  chandelier,       gp^Sj^^^ 
and  so  on,  should  be  forbidden   in  future  ? — 1  think  thej  should  certainly  be       ^'  ^'  ^^^' 
forbidden.  14  May  1877. 

49 '5-  They  are  a  source  of  danger  at  the  present  moment  ? — ^They  are  a 
source  of  extreme  danger  at  the  present  moment. 

4916.  With  regard  to  the  water  supply,  I  suppose  you  think  that  in  all 
theatres  that  should  be  carried  out  on  some  given  principle  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

4917.  And  that  hydrants  with  constant  pressure,  instead  of  being  occasional, 
should  be  universal  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  hydrants  in  every  portion 
of  a  theatre. 

49 » 8.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  which  is  established  in  Paris  of  having  a 
man  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade,  ^  sapeur  pompier ^  attached  to  each  theatre 
for  the  purpose  of  6re,  would  be  a  good  one,  or  that  the  system  which  has  been 
described  here  of  the  staflf  under  the  manager,  is  a  better  one  ? — I  think  that 
theoretically  having  the  men  of  the  public  fire  brigade  is  the  better  plan,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  suitable  to  this  country,  as  it  would  certainly  cause 
what  I  have  always  objected  to.  namely,  division  of  authority.  I  think  that  a 
manager  should  be  solely  responsible  for  everything  that  happens  in  his  house. 

4919.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  if  a  man  trained  in  the  fire  brigade  were 
attached  to  each  of  those  theatres,  though  for  a  lime  it  miglit  work,  yet  that  a 
clashing  of  the  different  authorities  would  arise,  and  he  would  not  consider  him- 
self so  much  a  servant  of  the  manager,  and  would  not  have  his  interest  at  heart, 
and,  therefore,  ultimately  it  would  not  be  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
as  if  he  were  the  servant  of  the  manager  himself? — Quite  so. 

4920.  You  would,  therefore,  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  manager  him- 
self, whilst  making  him  fit  up  his  theatre  with  all  the  proper  appliances  ? — Yes, 
I  would. 

4921.  Are  there  any  other  points  which  you  would  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
rules  which  should  be  followed  out  in  the  erection  of  theatres  ? — There  are  a 
great  many  points,  but  I  think  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  followed  in  detail. 
I  once  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  which  hardly  exhausts  the  question, 
and  i  have  been  in  communication  with  a  gentleman  abroad,  Mr.  Folsch, 
of  Hamburg,  who  has  been  working  in  the  same  direction  as  myself,  and  we 
both  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  that  evidence  is  much  too  lengthy  to  be 
given  here. 

4922.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  think  that  some  authority  should  have  control 
over  the  erection  and  buildings  of  existing  theatres  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
the  condition  which  you  would  describe  as  secure  ? — I  think  so. 

4923.  And  that  any  such  authority  should  study  certain  fixed  rules  which 
should  apply  to  all  theatres  ? — Precisely. 

49^4.  And  that  unless  they  were  so  altered  or  so  built,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  get  a  license  ? — Precisely. 

4925.  lb  there  anything  else  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  you  would 
like  to  put  before  the  Committee  in  your  examination  in  chief ! — ^There  is  nothing 
else  that  I  remember. 

4926.  Mr.  Ritchie.']  I  think,  putting  aside  the  question  of  police,  you  stated 
before  the  Committee,  that  under  the  existing  state  of  things  you  thought  that 
London  to  be  efficiently  protected,  would  require  a  force  of  931  men  ? — Yes. 

4927.  I  think  you  estimated  the  cost  of  that  to  be  about  120,000/.  a  year? — 
Yes, 

4928.  Or  about  50,000/.  more  than  you  pay  now  ^ — It  would  be  40,000/. 
more  than  the  brigade  cost  now,  I  beheve  our  expenses  now  are  80,000  /. 

4929.  Now  I  understand  you,  from  the  answers  you  have  given  to  the 
honourable  Chairman,  to  intimate  that  if  you  had  this  amalgamation,  or  semi- 
amalgamation  with  the  police,  such  as  he  has  indicated,  you  would  not  require 
an  additional  staff  to  your  existing  staff? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  we  should,  but 
then  an  addition  would  be  required  in  some  other  direction. 

4930.  Do  you  mean  to  the  police  ? — I  presume  an  addition  would  be  required 
for  the  police. 

4931.  We  have  it  on  page  674,  in  a  report  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  by  Mr.  Richardson,  that  the  hydranting  of 
the  metropolis  would,  in  their  estimate,  cost  300,000/.,  which  at  4  per  cent, 
would  be  equivalent  to  12,000  /.  a  year  ;  now  I  suppose,  if  you  had  the  assistance 
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Captain         of  the  police  in  such  a  manner  as  has   been  indicated,  and   had   Ix)ndon  all 

E.  M.  Shaw,     hydranted,  it  would  be  better  or  folly  as  well  protected  as  it  wonld,  even  by 

14  M«y  1877.     the  number  of  men  you  originally  spoke  of,  namely,  931  ? — Yes,  but  that  assumes 

so  much  ;  it  assumes  that  we  should  have  free  assistance  from  the  police,  and 

also  should  have  power  to  in^truct  a  large  number  of  the  police. 

4932.  I  am  assuming  that ;  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  tli at  there  was 
a  general  amalgamation,  though  there  was  a  separate  department  for  the  fire 
brigade,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  then  require  an  addition  to 
your  present  force,  and  if  you  had  London  all  hydranted  in  the  way  suggested 
by  that  report,  the  protection  to  London  would  be  better  than  if  yon  had  your 
931  men,  whom  you  stated  you  would  otherwise  require  ? — Yes,  on  that  assump- 
tion it  would  be  so. 

4933.  Assuii  ing,  then,  that  to  bring  up  your  men  to  the  number  jrmi  require, 
it  would  cost  between  40,000  /.  and  50,000  /.  more  to  the  ratepayers,  and 
assuming  that  London  was  hydranted  at  a  cost  of  12,000  /.  a  year,  as  reported  by 
the  honourable  Chairman  of  the  Board  himself,  Lond^m  would  be  more  effi- 
ciently protected,  and  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about  30,000/.  a  year  upon 
your  estimate ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

4934.  I  suppose  you  can  see  how  it  is  arrived  at;  if  tfee  cost  of  the  additional 
sized  brigade  you  spoke  of  were  to  be  between  40,000  /.  and  50,000  /.  a  year, 
and  the  cost  of  hydranting  were  only  12,000/.  a  year,  of  course  you  effect  a 
saving  of  about  30,000  /.  a  year  ? — Quite  so,  in  that  way. 

4935.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  questions  and  answers  beginning 
at  No.  3894  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Freeman.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
all  of  them  specially,  but  they  indicate  generally,  do  they  not,  that  the  evidence 
which  you  gave  on  the  question  of  the  overwork  of  the  men  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  considerably  exaggerated,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  overwork  which  the 
men  complained  of  was  to  be  attributed  to  what  was  considered  evidently,  by  the 
witness,  as  very  unnecessary  discipline  upon  your  part.  I  suppose  that  the 
opinions  which  you  expressed  to  the  Committee  previoudy  are  your  opinions 
still,  and  that  you  have  not  been  influenced  by  what  has  been  given  in  evidence 
in  these  questions  and  answers?— 7N0,  my  opinions  have  not  been  altered  at  all 
by  those  questions  and  answers. 

4936.  Do  you  consider  that  the  discipline  which  you  insist  upon  is  an  unne* 
cessarily  stringent  discipline  ? — I  do  not,  or  I  should  not  insist  upon  it. 

4937.  Do  you  consider  that  it  might  be  relaxed?—  No,  I  do  not. 

4938.  Do  you  consider  that  the  complaints  of  overwork  that  were  made  by 
the  men  were  justifiable  ones? — Yes,  I  know  that  they  were  justifiable  at  the 
time. 

4939.  Will  you  now  kindly  refer  to  Question  4280  in  the  evidence  given  last 
year;  the  question  is,  "  On  the  whole  do  you  think  that  the  brigade,  as  manned 
at  the  present  time,  is  worked  harder  than  any  other  body  of  public  servants; 
take  the  police,  for  example ;"  and  the  answer  by  Mr.  Freeman  is,  '*  It^  you  ask 
me  whether  I  would  rather  be  a  policeman  to  take  his  duties,  or  a  fire-brigade 
man  to  take  his  duties,  without  an  atom  of  doubt  1  would  infinitely  prefer  the 
service  of  the  fire  brigade  to  the  police.  A  fire-brigade  man  has  ample  time  to 
read  his  newspaper  and  smoke  his  pipe,  and  make  himself  comfortable,  and  we 
are  delighted  that  he  should  do  so,  and  would  give  him  more  if  we  could ; "  is 
your  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  answer  given  there? — No,  it  is  not. 

4940.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  presume? — Quite  the  contrary. 

4941.  Let  me  now  refer  you  to  No.  4087  ;  the  general  tone  of  that  answer, 
and  of  the  answers  following  is,  that  your  men  are  really  not  much  incon- 
venienced by  having  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  and  that  they  can  get  as  good  rest 
sleeping  in  their  clothes,  and  having  to  attend  to  the  telegraph  wire,  as  if  they 
had  not  got  their  clothes  on,  the  inference  being  that  they  are  not  after  all  so 
hard  worked,  because  they  are  able  to  get  that  rest  which  Mr.  Freeman  evidently 
thinks  is  sufficient  rest;  is  that  in  accordance  with  your  ex[)erience? — No; 
there  is  certainly  something  trying  to  a  man  to  have  to  sleep  in  his  clothes.  It 
makes  a  very  great  difference  whether  you  have  them  on  or  not. 

4942.  Altogether,  you  have  nothing  to  withdraw  of  the  evidence  that  you 
gave  with  reference  to  the  hard  work  that  the  men  are  subject  to  ?— Not  at  all ; 
they  were  very  hard  worked  at  that  time. 

4943.  Mr.  Onslow.l  Are  you  aware  that  most  of  the  sailors  in  Her  Majesty's 
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Navy  have  a  previous  traiQing  in  training  ships  before  they  become  able-bodied  Captain 

seamen  ;  that  is  to  $ay,  training  as  regards  climbing,  and  everything  connected       iP-  M.  Skaw. 
with  going  up  aloft  ? — Yes,  I  am.  14  May  1877. 

4944  And  also,  that  at  the  present  there  are  very  few  of  the  old  class  of 
clippers  which  there  used  to  be  in  former  years,  most  of  our  commerce  now 
being  carried  on  on  board  steamera,  and  therefore  1  presume  that  class  of  sailors, 
such  as  you  describe,  is  getting  fewer  and  fewer  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  is, 

4945.  And  do  not  you  think,  therefore,  that  eonsiderii^  the  training  these 
men  have  before  they  enter  the  Navy,  men  from  Her  Majesty's  ships  would  be 
just  as  good  for  your  purpose  as  the  Merchant  Service  of  the  present  day  ?— Cer- 
tainly they  would  theoretically,  because  they  are  very  fine  men,  and  their  training  is 
of  very  great  service  to  them ;  but  if  a  man  has  been  six  or  seven  yc/irs 
out  of  a  sailing  ship  he  is  not  so  useful  for  our  purpose  as  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  tiaie  in  a  sailing  ship.  Practically  I  like  men  from  the 
Navy,  better  than  from  the  Merchant  Service,  if  I  can  get  men  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  climbing ;  but  the  blue  jackets  are  not  now  much 
aceusiomad  to  climbing,  whereas  there  is  a  large  class  of  shipping,  the 
Australian,  the  New  Zealand,  and  the  China  clippers,  which  supply  us  with  the 
best  climbing  men  in  the  world. 

4946.  Therefore,  practically  you  do  not  take  your  men  from  the  sea  unless 
they  have  been  in  sailing  ships  ? — Of  course  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  we 
get  them,  but^  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  take  them  unless  they  have  been  in 
sailing  vessels.  The  Merchant  Service  still  supplies  a  large  number  of  . 
climbers  ;  the  Navy  supplies  only  a  small  proportion  of  very  good  climbers^ 
which  makes  a  most  important  difference  to  us. 

4947.  You  say,  ''  as  a  rule  ' ;  if  you  would  in  any  cases  break  through  the 
rule,  would  you  not  break  through  the  rule  io  the  cases  of  sailors  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy? — 1  do  so  whenever  it  is  possible. 

4948.  We  have  bad  evidence  that  very  high  houses  are  being  built  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  in  other  parts  of  London,  and  we  have  also  had  it  in 
evidence  that  your  steam  engines  could  not  cope  with  the  fire  if  it  broke  out  in 
the  top  storey  or  storeys  of  such  a  house ;  will  you  tell  the  Committee  if  such 
is  the  case  or  not  ? — My  answer  in  general  terms  to  that  would  be,  that  our 
machinery  is  now  strong  enough  for  the  purposes  that  we  require  it  for. 

4949.  To  reach  to  the  height  of  100  feet  ? — Yes,  to  reach  to  the  height  of 
100  feet;  but  it  is  not  the  practice  to  work  a  jet  100  feet  from  the  ground  level. 
If  we  cannot  climb  up  into  the  building  the  efficiei^cy  of  the  jet  at  that  height 
is  very  simall  indeed  with  any  machinery  whatever;  either  ours  or  any  other. 

4950.  Take  Queen  Anne's  Manaioos ;  do  you  think  that  your  steamers  could 
throw  a  jet  of  water  to  the  top  of  Queen  Anne's  Mansions  ? — I  am  of  opinion 
that  that  building  would  be  entirely  destroyed  if  it  depended  upon  a  jet  being 
thrown  from  the  ground  level  to  the  top  storeys.  If  we  could  get  up  into  the 
building,  our  steam  endues  are  quite  strong  enough  to  throw  a  jet  from  those 
parts  to  which  we  could  reach. 

4951.  In  answer  to  Question  333,  Colonel  Fraser  says,  "In  a  large  fire 
which  occurred  n<^  very  long  ago  at  a  wharf  near  St.  Paul's,  the  fire  engines 
could  only  send  the  water  up  to  the  fifth  storey,  whereas  this  was  a  building  of 
sefven  storeys  " ;  do  you  recollect  that  case? — I  presume  that  was  the  fire  at 
Brook's  Wharf,  but  1  certainly  cannot  say  that  the  engines  were  too  weak  on 
that  occasion ;  but  there  was  a  wind  blowing,  and  no  doubt  the  jets  would  be 
scattered. 

4952.  But  you  would  consider  it  a  serious  thing  if,  practically,  there  was  no 
protection  for  the  tops  of  those  houses  which  are  building  at  the  present  time  ? 
— I  think  it  is  a  serious  thing,  but  1  think  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  builders 
of  those  houses.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  they  must  themselves  face  in  some  way 
or  othei*.  If  they  make  such  arrangements  as  to  enable  us  to  approach  any 
part  of  their  houses  we  can  reach  to  the  top,  but  if  they  are  completely  shut 
away  from  help,  I  saa  nothing  that  we  or  any  other  fire  brigade  could  do,  either 
by  our  present  arrangements  or  any  other  arrangements  ;  in  other  words,  you 
eannot  throw  water  a  great  distance  through  the  atmosphere  with  any  cer- 
tainty 80  as  to  extinguish  a  fire. 

4953.  Do  you  know  whether  the  insurance  on  such  houses  as  are  now  being 
built  to  that  extreme  height  is  e^reater  on  account  of  the  greater  risks  from  fire, 
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Captain  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  putting  out  such  a  fire  if  it  arose  at  the  top 

E,  M.  Shaw.      of  the  house? — I  cannot  say  thnt,     I  know  the  risk  is  greater,  but  whether  the 
u^^Ts?*-       insurance  offices  charge  more  for  it,  I  cannot  say. 

4954.  Have  you  ever  made  any  experiments  as  to  the  loss  of  force  in  water 
by  friction  through  hose  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

4955.  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  results  of  your  experiments?— I  did 
not  expect  to  be  asked  that  question.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  give  the  results. 
There  is  a  loss  by  friction  with  every  length  of  hose  that  is  added. 

4956.  Talking  about  this  point,  Mr.  Bramwell  says,  in  answer  to  Question 
5823,  ^'Then  I  say  that  the  reason  why  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  expend 
money  in  hydrants  upon  such  a  pressure  as  that  is  as  follows,  that  you  do  not 
in  practice,  even  on  a  calm  day,  get  more  than  about  five-eighths  of  the  height 
6f  the  head  as  a  jet  of  solid  vater  ";  that  is  through  a  hydrant ;  now,  can  you 
tell  the  Committee  to  wliat  height  on  a  calm  day,  by  working  your  steamers, 
you  could  send  a  jet  of  water? — Yes;  on  a  calm  day,  with  our  ordinary 
smallest  size  stenm  fire-engine,  I  think  we  could  send  the  water  to  the  height 
of  about  120  feet  from  the  ground  level,  and  by  coupling  those  engines  together 
we  can  do  considerably  more ;  but  I  see  no  object  in  doing  such  a  thing,  and  we 
never  do  it. 

4957.  But  for  the  protection  of  those  high  houses  which  are  being  built,  you 
would  require  very  often  to  throw  a  jet  of  water  120  feet,  would  you  not  ? —  But  as 
I  have  explained  to  the  Committee,  a  jet  of  water  thrown  120  feet  is  of  no 
avail  for  our  purposes  ;  the  water  would  be  scattered  at  that  distance.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  he  able  to  get  near  our  work. 

4958.  Have  you  ever  ascertained  the  time,  uhen  a  theatre  is  crowded,  that  it 
takes  the  audience  to  leave  the  theatre? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  time  which  they  take,  bui,  as  I  have  explained  to  the  Committee 
before,  I  have  no  official  power  in  this  matter  in  London  ;  none  whatever. 

4959.  But  I  am  asking  you  as  one  who  has  given  up  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  the  subject  ?~I  know  the  time  it  takes  to  clear  many  theatres. 

4960.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  many  theatres  are  cleared  in  five  or 
six  minutes  from  the  time  the  curtain  drops,  and  in  one  case,  namely,  the 
Criterion,  i^  is  stated  it  was  cleared  in  two  minutes ;  is  that  your  experience  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  not. 

4961.  Take  any  ordinary  theatre,  such  as  the  Lyceum,  supposing  a  full  night, 
how  lontj  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  clear  that  theatre  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ? — Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  takes  about  12  minutes  at  the 
greatest  to  three  minutes  at  the  least. 

4962.  Chairman.]  Thai  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  question  whether 
it  was  a  wet  night  or  not,  and  whether  people  had  to  wait  very  much  for  their 
carriages  ? — Possibly  it  does  so. 

4963.  Mr.  Onslow.]  Do  you  think  it  practicable  for  any  theatre  on  a  full 
night  to  be  cleared  in  three  minutes  ?^ — No,  I  do  not.  Not  any  theatre  in 
London. 

4964.  Would  not  the  plan  which  you  propose  of  having  such  a  number  of 
exits  be  almost  impracticable  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  theatres  would  have  to  undergo  by  reason  of  the 
want  of  space  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  London,  with  regard 
to  its  theatres,  is  in  a  very  great  difficulty,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  some  of  the  managers  without  great  expense  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  would  make  their  audiences  safe  now.  That  I  am  quite  aware  of ;  but  it 
was  not  impossible  when  these  theatres  were  first  built,  nor  is  it  impossible 
now,  if  the  expense  is  incurred  ;  but  in  many  of  these  theatres  they  allow  seats 
to  be  placed  up.  to  the  outer  walls,  and  there  is  the  mistake.  They  should  allow 
in  every  theatre  a  space  between  the  outer  walls  and  the  inner  walls,  and  that 
space  should  be  occupied  in  the  case  of  a  panic  by  the  audience  of  the  theatre, 
or  a  large  portion  of  the  audience. 

4965.  At  all  events,  to  carry  out  your  suggestions  in  these  old  theatres,  the 
expense  would  be  very  great  indeed  ?— I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

4966.  And  in  some  cases  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  space  ? — No  ;  in  almost  every  case  where  you  have  no  space  for  doing 
it  outside,  I  would  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  the  audience  of  the  theatre  by 
making  internal  walls. 

4967.  Practically 
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4967.  Practically  altering  the  whole  construction  of  the  theatre  ? — In  many  Captain 
cases,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  necessarily  so,  if  the  audience  is  to  be  made  safe.           ^'  ^^-  'SAaio. 

4968.  Are  you  aware  at  present,  as  we  have  it  in  evidence,  that  there  is  no  ^     ^g 
inspection  of  music-halls  in  London? — Yes;  I  heard  that  that  was  given  ia 
evidence. 

4969.  I  presume  you  think  that  that  state  of  things  should  be  altered,  and 
that  music-halls  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  as  well  as  theatres? — I  do  ; 
but  if  1  were  asked  to  give  a  definition  of  a  music-hall,  I  think  they  have  reached 
such  a  point  that  I  should  be  unable  as  a  practical  man  to  give  it ;  I  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  a  music-hall  and  a  theatre. 

4970.  And  you  would  recommend,  as  you  have  done  for  theatres,  that  there 
should  be  a  hydrant  or  hydrants  in  every  music-hall  ? — I  would  recommend 
that  there  should  be  a  system  of  hydrants  in  every  music-hall. 

4971.  There  are  very  few  theatres,  I  believe,  in  which  fire-brigade  men  are 
continually  employed? — There  are  none  in  which  men  belonging  to  the  fire  brigade 
are  employed,  but  there  are  several  in  which  men  who  in  past  times  have 
belonged  to  the  fire  brigade,  and  who  did  receive  a  proper  training,  are  now 
doing  duty  as  firemen  for  the  managers. 

4972.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  that  is  the  best  system  which  could 
be  adopted  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  in  London. 

4973.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  theatrical  managers  to  have  some- 
body well  experienced  in  fire  matters  constantly  attached  to  the  theatre,  night 
and  day? — Quite  so,  and  responsible  for  the  working  of  this  department ;  that 
is  a  most  important  point.  If  he  is  not  made  responsible  in  that  way,  his 
presence  is  only  a  trap  for  everyone  concerned. 

4974.  What  authority  should  inspect  theworking,do  you  think? — The  manager, 
and  no  one  else. 

4975.  And  you,  as  manager  of  the  fire  brigade,  should  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to  it? — Nothing  whatever,  otherwise  I  do  not  thuik  the  system  would 
work. 

4976.  Sir  Henry  Peek.']  You  have  carefully  considered  the  evidence  which 
you  gave  here  last  year  r — I  have. 

4977.  Is  there  any  material  point  in  which  you  would  desire  to  alter  it  ? — No, 
there  is  no  material  point  which  occurs  to  me. 

4978.  A  little  while  ago  you  stated  that  in  putting  out  the  fire  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  also  at  the  Oxford  Music-hall,  you  had  the  vrater  firom  two  com- 
panies ;  was  that  because  one  company  could  not  supply  you  with  water  enough, 
or  how  vras  it  ? — No,  that  was  not  the  reason  ;  it  was  because  the  two  companies 
had  their  point  of  junction  near  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

4979.  You  stated  that  your  floating  engines  could  throw  a  jet  of  water  120 
feet  high  ?— They  can. 

4980.  They  did  not  do  so  at  the  fire  at  Brooks's  Wharf?— The  floating  engines 
are  capable  of  doing  it,  but  no  engines  can  throw  water  120  feet  through  the 
atmosphere  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 

498 ! .  Brooks's  Wharf  is  upon  the  river,  and  therefore  you  had  to  depend  upon 
your  floating  engines ;  were  you  satisfied  that  your  floats  did  the  duty  they  ought 
to  have  done  at  that  fire  ? — Yes,  I  was,  but  we  were  not  depending  solely  upon 
the  river  at  that  fire.  And  again,  those  jets  which  were  thrown  from  the  water- 
side and  which  may  have  been  seen  by  the  public  to  break  before  they  reached 
the  fire,  were  not  the  jets  which  extinguished  the  fire ;  those  which  extinguished 
the  fire  were  those  delivered  from  the  land  side  which  were  brought  within  the 
building. 

4982.  I  passed  while  it  was  going  on,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  two  storeys 
of  the  building  were  wholly  above  the  means  you  had  of  putting  water  on  to 
those  floors? — Wholly  above  the  means  uhich  we  had  of  throwing  the  water 
from  the  river  side  to  them,  but  not  above  the  means  which  we  had  of 
getting  water  thrown  on  to  them  from  the  land  side  from  the  positions  which  we 
took. 

4983.  But  Brooks*s  Wharf  is  not  120  feet  high;  how  is  it  that  the  two 
jets  from  the  floats  did  not  reach  the  top  storey  ? — ^Because  the  wind  broke  the 
jets. 

4984.  You  say  that  since  ]^ou  gave  evidence  before  the  Ck>mmitte6  last  year  a 
scheme  has  been  accepted  by  the  men ;  there  are  two  ways  of  accepting  a  thing ; 

0.88.  3  B  accepting 
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Captfii'n  accepting  it  cheerfully  or  otherwise  ;  do  you  think  that  they  accepted  it  in  a 
E.  M.  Shato.  spirit  showing  you  that  it  met  really  the  equity  of  the  case  ? — At  the  time  of  the 
14  May  1877  ^^^  accepting  this  scheme  there  were  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
amon^^st  them,  but  finally  it  was'  decided  that  they  would  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  Board  for  having  passed  the  scheme,  and  they  would  take  their  chance  of 
the  Board  altering  at  some  future  time.  That  scheme  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory, 
but  there  are  some  details  which  the  men  hope  at  some  future  time  the  Board  will 
reconsider. 

4985.  Are  those  details  really  minor  details  ?— No,  they  are  not  minor  details, 
they  are  important  details,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  for  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

4986.  On  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ? — It  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  half  a  loaf,  llie  scheme  is  almost  entirely  satis&ctory,  but 
there  are  some  points  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  adjusted  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

4987.  Supposing  London,  as  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
has  stated,  were  fully  hydranted,  would  that  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
engines? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the 
large  engines,  but  it  would  do  away  with  the  necesdty  for  an  increase  of 
them. 

4988.  Do  you  think  your  present  staff  would  be  too  great,  or  would  you 
require  to  keep  up  your  present  staff? — I  do  not  think  we  should  fall  below  our 
present  staff  of  engines,  which  is  very  small. 

4q89.  Notwithstanding  that  the  town  were  thoroughly  hydranted  ? — I  think 
the  effect  of  the  town  being  thoroughly  sup|)lied  with  hydrants  would  rather  be 
to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  which  each  engine  on  the  establishment  ^'ould 
be  at  work,  than  to  reduce  the  actual  number  of  engines.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  safe  in  doing  away  with  a  large  portion  of  the  force. 

4990.  Chairman.']  The  tendency  would  rather  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
manual  engines,  because  you  might  wish  to  place  one  at  each  of  the  police 
stations  to  be  taken  out  by  the  reserves  if  the  system  were  carried  out, 
which  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  referring  to?  — 
Quite  so. 

4991.  Sir  Henry  Peek.]  Sitting  here  nothing  has  more  surprised  me  than  the 
various  evidence  which  we  have  had  upcm  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  hydrants. 
I  dare  say  you  have  very  carefully  considered  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ;  what  is 
your  idea  of  the  cost  of  hydrants.  We  have  had  them  stated  at  from  4  /.  or  5  h 
to  25  /.  apiece? — That  is  a  question  I  am  not  very  competent  to  answer.  I  have 
heard  of  it^  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  part  of  such  a  trans- 
action. It  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  1  am  the  possessor  of  a  patent,  but, 
as  I  have  explained,  that  is  an  entire  mistake. 

4992.  But  here  is  a  drawing  of  your  own,  and  therefore,  though  you  would 
not  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  it  you  would  have  gone  into  the  cost  very  care- 
fully ? — I  believe  these  hydrants  cannot  be  put  down  under  10  /.  apiece. 

4993.  Do  you  think  that  10  /.  should  cover  the  cost  of  putting  down  effective 
hydrants  for  general  purposes  ? — 1  have  heard  that  it  can  be  done  for  less,  and 
therefore  I  should  recommend  that  it  should  be  done  for  less. 

4994.  But  the  City  of  London  is  going  to  an  expense  of  more  than  double  that 
sum  ? — llie  City  of  London  is  putting  down  my  hydrants,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  for  such  a  hydrant,  which  I  now  hear  is  an  expensive  hydrant,  and  the 
breaking  up  of  the  road  and  replacing  it,  the  total  cost  is  very  heavy, 

4995.  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy.]  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  what  those  details 
are  in  the  superannuation  scheme  that  the  men  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  ?^-^ 
The  principal  point  is  the  age  at  which  a  man  has  power  to  retire;  in  fact  that 
is  the  only  point  upon  which  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  arises. 

4996.  And  with  regard,  of  course,  to  the  cost  of  these  hydrants,  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  material  of  the  road  and  the  distance  the  pipe  lies  in  the  centre 
of  the  road  ? — Of  course  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  not  everything ; 
the  cost  of  the  hydrant  itself  must  also  come  in.  I  think  if  an  effective  hydrant 
<;an  be  got  for  2  /.  or  3  /.  in  large  numbers,  I  should  recommend  it  in  preference 
to  the  hydrant  I  invented  myself,  which  I  consider  the  better  hydrant. 

4997.  Sir  James  M^GareUHogg.]  With  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 
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meu  as  to  their  being  overworked,  as  represented  to  the  Committee  last  Session,  Captain 

has  any  relief  been  given  to  the  firemen  in  that  respect  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  £•  ^  Shavo. 
authorised  to  employ  assistants  in  the  place  of  all  men  sick,  and  all  men  under  ^ .  ilayTs-7. 
instruction,  which  has  given  considerable  relief  to  the  men. 

4998.  Is  that  a  sufficient  relief? — It  is  not  a  sufficient  relief,  but  it  has  been  a 
very  large  amount  of  relief. 

4999.  And  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  yourself  and  to  the  men  r — 
It  has. 

5000.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  pension,  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  two 
respects,  at  all  events,  the  pension  scale  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  more  liberal  than*tbat  of  the  police ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  police 
have  a  larger  deduction  made  from  their  pay  than  is  made  under  the  Metro- 
politan Board  scheme  ;  I  think  the  police  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  2^  per 
cent.,  hut  in  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  of  only  2  per  cent  ? — [  am  afraid  I 
am  unable  to  answer  the  question.  I  can  say  that  the  deduction  is  satisfactory, 
but  as  a  matter  of  comparison  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question. 

5001.  The  only  point  upon  which  the  men  were  not  quite  satisfied  was  this, 
tluit  they  wanted  to  have  an  earlier  age  for  retirement  than  55,  and,  1  believe,  a 
shorter  service  than  30  years ;  was  not  that  it  ? — I  think  they  are  satisfied,  more 
or  less,  with  the  30  years'  service.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  limit  of 
age  of  55  years. 

5002.  That  is  ihe  only  point  of  difference  in  any  shape,  is  it  not  ? — At  present 
I  think  that  is  the  only  point.  I  have  no  doubt  that  eventually  there  will  be 
some  representation  made  about  the  30  years'  service,  but  at  present  that  does 
not  arise,  and  the  only  point  is  the  55  years'  limit. 

5003.  With  regard  to  the  new  station  at  SoutUwark  Bridge,  you  have  seen 
the  plans  of  the  buildings  as  they  are  arranged  ;  do  you  consider  the  arrange- 
ment  a  good  one  ? — In  every  respect. 

5004.  Do  you  think  that  the  accommodation  provided  is  all  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  fire  brigade  ? — I  think  it  sufficient  in  every  respect. 

5005.  Now  with  respect  to  some  question  which  the  honourable  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  put  to  you :  what  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  when  he 
asked  you  a  question  about  the  amalgamation  or  semi- amalgamation  with  the 
police ;  did  he  mean  extra  assistance  to  be  affi)rded  by  the  police,  or  did  you 
understand  him  to  mean  the  transfer  of  the  fire  brigade  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  the  police  ? — ^He  asked  me  no  question  whatever  about  the 
transfer. 

5006.  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  you  understood  his  question  ? — 
I  understood  the  honourable  Member  to  ask  me  whether  we  could  receive  con- 
siderable assistance  from  the  police,  and  I  answered  that  we  could. 

5007.  It  was  merely  with  regard  to  extra  assistance  from  the  police  to  the 
brigade  as  now  constituted,  and  you  gave  your  answer  on  that  basis? — 
I  did. 

5008.  And  you  agreed  to  there  being  several  appliances  at  certain  fixed 
points  ? — Yes. 

5009.  Which  you  thought  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  fire  brigade  as  now 
constituted? — Yes. 

.^010.  And  you  gave  your  answer  on  that  understanding  ? — The  question  that 
was  put  to  me  was  the  actual  question  as  you  now  state  it»  and  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  about  it  ;  be  also  asked  me  about  the  telegraplis,  which  I 
answered  in  the  same  spirit. 

501 1.  Then  with  regard  10  the  question  put  to  you  about  the  Report  signed 
by  myself  and  Mr.  Richardson  ;  was  not  there  in  that  Report  a  distinct  state- 
meni  that  we  contemplated  constant  supply  and  high  pressure  throughout 
London ;  do  you  tiunk  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  put  down  hydrants  all 
over  London,  where  there  is  not  constant  service  and  high  pressure  ?  — 
Certainly,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  of  use.  The  reason  I  have  not  re* 
commended  it  before  is,  that  I  was  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  expense. 

5012.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  expense  ought  to  form  a  con- 
sideration ? — Of  course  it  must  form  a  most  important  consideration. 

5013.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Colonel  Henderson  and  Colonel 
Fraser  V— Yes. 

oM.  3  B  2  5014-  Da 
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Captain  5014-  ^o  you  agree  with  them  that  it  would  be  no  appreciable  benefit  to 

E.  M.  Shaw,     amalgamate  the  police  and  the  fire  brigade.     Colonel  Fraser  says,  ^^  So  far  as 

Mi^877      *^^  ^^^y  ^^  London  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  would  appreciably  increase 

^     ''•      the  strength  of  the  fire  brigade  At  all,  to  incorporate  them  with  the  police  ? — I 

agree  with  that  answer. 

5015.  Now  I  would  ask  you  to  refer  to  last  year's  evidence,  at  page  573,  at 
No.  7787  of  Colonel  Henderson's  evidence,  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  gene- 
rally agree  with  Colonel  Henderson's  views  upon  that  subject  ?— Yes,  except 
with  regard  to  the  last  two  lines.  I  think  that  the  police  could  be  very 
easily  drilled  to  do  such  work  as  might  be  required  of  them  ;  it  would  be  only 
to  assist. 

5016.  But  not  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  life  with  ladders,  and  so 
on  ? — I  think  they  might  do  anything  that  was  to  be  done  on  the  ground 
level. 

5017.  You  think  they  might  be  drilled  to  assist  the  fire  brigade  in  doing  a 
trifle  more  than  they  do  at  present  ? — I  think  so. 

5018.  Mr.  Hayter.]  I  understood  you  to  allude  to,  although  you  did  not 
detail,  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be  met  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 
fire  brigade  with  the  police  ;  would  you  tell  me  what  those  difficulties  are  in 
detail  ?— The  police  duties  have  hitherto  run  in  a  totally  difi'erent  direction,  and 
if  the  responsibility  were  thrown  upon  the  police,  everybody  must  be  trained  to 
the  new  work,  and,  of  course,  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  that, 
although  it  would  not  be  impossible. 

5019.  Is  that  the  only  difficulty  ? — That  is  the  only  one. 

5020.  You  see  no  difficulty  with  regaixl  to  organisation  ? — Not  specially. 

5021 .  If  you  gave  the  police  additional  duties  with  respect  to  fires,  you 'would, 
I  presume,  have  to  add  to  their  pay,  and  make  them  a  certain  allowance  for  their 
clothes,  which  is  not  made  now  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  do  so. 

5022.  In  your  reply  to  the  question  of  the  honourable  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  you  did  not  take  into  your  calculation  the  pay  to  the  men  and  the 
allowance  for  clothes  ?— No,  I  did  not.  Of  course,  there  would  be  some  idlow- 
ance  made  to  the  men. 

5023.  Have  you  proposed  any  amalgamation  of  the  salvage  corps  with  the  fire 
brigade  ? — I  have  not  proposed  it. 

5024.  Do  you  think  that  the  salvage' corps,  in  its  action  at  fires,  is  in  any  way 
influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  property  being  insured,  or  otherwise  ? — I  am 
unable  to  answer  the  question.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  some  extent,  but 
not  very  much  so. 

5025.  They  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  insurance  companies,  are  they  not? 
— Yes,  they  are. 

5026.  Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  their  being  associated  vdth  the 
fire  brigade  under  the  charge  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  fire  brigade  at 
fires? — No.  If  the  fire  brigade  originally  had  established  a  salvage  corps,  I  see 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  it.  I  think  that  it  should  be  under  one  government^ 
but  I  think  that,  practically,  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  a  good  many 
other  difficulties,  and  perhaps  greater  difficulties  in  London  than  in  any  other 
large  city. 

5027.  Tell  us  what  difficulty  there  would  be  ? — ^The  difficulty  of  realising  the 
damaged  property,  and  turning  it  into  money  at  the  end,  and  the  distribution 
afterwards  of  that  money,  would  cause  very  great  difficulty. 

5028.  Then,  if  a  person's  property  is  saved  who  is  not  insured,  he  Ciumot  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  the  property  saved,  can  he? — No,  he  cannot  at  pres^it. 

5029.  Practically,  do  they  take  any  orders  from  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  fire  brigade  at  a  fire  ? — Certainly,  they  would  do  so.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  a  fire  brigade  has  entire  command  of  everything  during  a  fire  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  if  he  choose  to  give  any  orders  to  the  salvage  corps,  they  would 
certainly  be  obeyed  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  give  any  orders,  because 
most  of  the  men  in  the  salvage  corps  have  been  brought  up  in  the  brigade,  and 
know,  of  course^  the  ways  of  the  service,  and  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  give  an 
order.  When  anything  is  required  to  be  conveyed,  it  is  generally  more  in  the 
way  of  a  request  than  of  an  order. 

5030.  With  regard  to  the  superannuation  scheme,  you  said  in  answer  to 
Question  1402  last  year,  that  without  fixing  the  limit  of  age,  a  man  should  be 
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entitled  to  discharge  after  30  years'  service  ;  does  this  superannuatioQ  scheme  Captam 

provide  for  his  receiving  a  pension  after  30 years'  servicer — No;  he  must  have  *    ^' ^^'  ^^'^^* 
attained  the  age  of  55  years.  ,^  jjp^  ^^..^ 

5031.  In  your  opinion  you  have  a  distinct  preference  for  a  number  of  years' 
service  ? — I  have. 

5032.  The  age  of  55  is  now  fixed  before  a  man  can  claim  his  retirement.? — 
I  will  read  the  clause  from  the  scheme,  "  Any  man,  whether  incapacitated  or  not, 
who  shall  leave  the  force,  having  attained  the  age  of  55  years,  and  completed  30 
years'  service,  except  for  misconduct,  shall  receive  a  pension  of  the  maximum 
amount,  namely,  two-thirds  of  his  pay. 

5033-  You  would  say,  as  I  understjmd,  on  behalf  of  the  men,  that  they  would 
be  better  pleased  if  they  had  a  limit  of  service  only  r—  Yes  ;  I  think  speaking  as 
a  practical  man,  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  limit  of  service ;  a  certain  number 
of  years  named,  at  the  end  of  which  service  a  man  should  be  entitled  to  his 
pension,  but  when  the  Board  considered  it,  there  were  found  difficuldes  which  I 
do  not  myself  quite  understand  but  the  Board  does,  and  they  agreed  on  those 
terms  ;  the  age  being  55  years. 

5034.  Men  entering  at  diflferent  ages,  one  man  has  a  great  advantage  in  ob- 
taining  his  pension  earlier  than  another  in  point  of  service  ? — ^Yes. 

5035.  That  is  a  material  objection,  is  it  not,  fixing  the  limit  of  age? — 
Yes. 

5036.  Do  you  consider  a  man  might  be  employed  up  to  the  age  of  55  with 
advantage  to  the  brigade  ? — I  think,  as  a  rule,  not. 

5037.  Then  there  is  a  lesser  scale  of  pension  which  he  might  acquire  for  less 
service  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

5038.  That  is  the  only  pension  he  can  get?— That  is  the  only  pension  he  can 
get,  except  on  a  medical  certificate,  but  on  a  medical  certificate  he  can  get  a 
very  liberal  pension  for  other  periods  of  service. 

5039.  But  men  are  probably  disqualified  on  account  of  age  younger  than  65  ; 
sometimes  those  men  would  have  to  go  with  no  pension  ? — ^They  would  come 
tinder  the  medical  certificate. 

5040.  Is  not  that  a  serious  defect  in  the  scheme  ? — Yes,  it  makes  the  scheme 
less  useful  to  the  men  than  it  would  otherwise,  and  less  useful  to  me  as  causing 
a  difficulty  in  recruiting. 

5041.  And  has  a  tendency  to  keep  men  in  the  brigade  when  they  are  no 
longer  fully  efficient  ?  —I  do  not  know  that.  It  has  not  been  in  action  long 
'enough  for  me  to  say.  We  have  given  five  promotions  under  this  scheme, 
which  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  brigade,  and  for  which  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Board,  and  we  have  not  encountered  any  difficulties  as  yet ; 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  men  are  satisfied  with  this  scheme,  although  they 
do  hope  that  eventually  this  clause  will  be  altered. 

5042.  Do  you  desire  to  add  your  pamphlet  to  the  evidence? — Not  at  all.  I 
have  no  desire  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  lengthy  for 
the  purpose,  but  of  course  it  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Committee 
in  that  or  any  other  way.  Perhaps  it  would  suit  the  Committee  to  have  an 
amended  list  of  theatres  destroyed  by  fire.      {The  same  was  handed  in.) 

5043.  Chairman.']  All  you  can  do  is  to  protect  the  public  by  the  construe* 
tion  of  such  securities  as  you  have  suggested  within  the  building  itself? — Yes, 
and  by  arrangements  made  beforehand  for  the  immediate  extinguishing  of 
any  fire  which  may  occur  within  the  building.  If  they  paid  attention  to 
these  two  points,  I  hold  that  would  reduce  the  danger  of  a  panic  very  con- 
«derably. 

5044.  Mr.  Hayter.l  You  require,  as  I  understand,  legislative  authority 
before  you  use  chemicals  mixed  with  water  for  extinguishing  fire  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  we  should  require  legislative  authority,  but  I  think  it  would  put  my 
Board  in  a  very  responsible  position  if  I  were  to  use  chemicals  which  resulted 
in  undue  damage  to  property. 

5045.  Chairman.]  Would*^  it  not  be  violating  a  patent? — There  are  many 
chemicals  which  are  not  patented ;  the  contents  of  a  sewer  would  be  very  much 
snore  available  for  putting  out  a  fire  than  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  water 

fipes,  but  if  I  were  to  use  it,  I  should  be  incurring  a  very  serious  responsibility ; 
should  never  use  it  unless  where  danger  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
threatened. 

0.88.  3  B  3  5046.  Mr. 
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Captain  5046.  Mr.  KinnoircL']  You  stated  that  the  sewage  water  was  so  effective; 

E.  M,  Shann.      ^^^  y^^  gj^^  ij^g  reason  for  that? — I  understand  it  is  from  the  large  amount  of 

14  Maj  1877.      ammonia  \i  contains ;    so    also    I  know    that    salt  water  is  more  efficacious 

than  fresh  for  the  purpose,  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  use  salt  water  in  the 

docks,  supposing  the  salt  water  was  available,  on  account  of  the  injury  it 

would  cause  to  the  contents* 

5047.  Can  you  give  any  suggestions  to  the  Committee  for  the  better  working 
of  the  salvage  corps  ? — 1  think  they  be  made  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
all  property  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

5048.  At  this  time  they  are  not?— They  are  not  responsible.  The  great 
damage  occurs  between  the  time  the  fire  is  extinguished  and  that  at  which  the 
property  is  removed  for  sale  or  distribution,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I  think  that 
that  loj^s  might  be  very  much  reduced. 

5049.  You  think  the  loss  might  be  very  much  reduced  by  more  expeditious 
action  ? — Yes,  by  more  expeditious  action  on  the  part  either  of  the  salvage 
corps  or  some  other  body ;  there  is  no  arrangement  at  the  present  time  for  the 
protection  of  property  of  uninsured  persons  after  a  fire. 

5050.  Cau  you  maice  any  suggestion  how  that  could  be  accomplished  ;  could 
it  be  made  a  part  of  a  police  regulation  ?'-*I  have  no  doubt  that  the  police  could 
undertake  the  duty,  but  of  course  they  would  require  to  be  increased  for  the 
purpose,  and  my  object  in  alluding  to  that  in  the  early  part  of  my  evidence  was 
simply  to  deprecate  the  establishment  of  any  other  constituted  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  fire.  We  have  already  four  different  authorities,  and  I 
think  experience  has  shown  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  number  than 
to  increase  it.     I  particularly  deprecate  voluntary  assistance. 

5051.  The  salvage  corps  is  a  voluntary  body,  is  it  not? — ^The  salvage  corps,  if 
they  could  undertake  the  duty  for  all  purposes,  would,  no  doubt,  do  good,  but 
they  might  not  consider  it  their  function  to  do  it,  and  there  might  be  very 
heavy  expenses  in  working  the  salvage,  as  it  is  called ;  removing  the  damaged 
goods,  selling  them,  and  so  on.  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  very  much  better 
for  the  existing  salvage  corps  to  do  it  than  to  establish  an  additional  force, 
but  if  they  will  not  do  it,  and  will  not  use  sufficient  energy  in  realising  property 
immediately  after  a  fire,  then  I  say  the  police,  or  some  other  body,  should 
undertake  the  duty  on  behalf  of  the  uninsured  public.  The  uninsured  interests 
in  London  are  very  large. 

5052.  Indirectly  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  fire  insurance  companies, 
one  would  think,  to  do  something:  for  the  uninsured  ? — I  should  say  so,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  the  transfer  of  the  fire  brigade ;  the  fire  brigade  worked  for 
the  uninsured  as  well  as  the  insured,  whereas  the  salvage  corps  now  only  work 

•     for  the  irisund. 

5053.  Has  any  evidence  been  given  upon  that  point  ? — The  evidence  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  salvage  coi'ps  goes  to  show  the  proportion  between  the 
insured  and  the  uninsured  property,  and  he  has  given  such  evidence  as  might 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  additional  corps  for  salvage. 

5054.  Mr.  Forsyth.']  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  thought  the  men  of  the 
fire  brigade  in  London  were  better  trained  than  the  firemen  in  other  brigades 
elsewhere  abroad  ? — Yes. 

5^55i'  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade  in  America  are 
exceptionally  well  trained  r — It  is  not  the  fact  that  they  are  exceptionally  well 
trained. 

5056.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  north  aod  south, 
were  not  the  fire  brigades  formed  into  regiments  and  made  some  of  the  most 
efficient  regiments  ot  the  service  ? — Yes,  they  fwmed  a  very  good  regiment,  I 
understand. 

5057.  Does  not  that  show  that  they  had  been  well  trained? — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  two  things. 

5058.  With  regard  to  discipline  and  alertness,  for  example? — I  do  not  think 
with  regard  to  discipline  any  country  in  the  world  could  learn  anything  from 
America  ;  discipline  is  the  weak  point  of  the  United  States. 

5059.  Now,  supposing  there  were  no  salvage  corps  at  all  in  London,  I 
suppose  at  all  fires  there  are  more  or  less  policemen  present? — Yes,  there 
are. 

5060.  I«  it  not  their  duty,  then,  with  regard  to  property  that  has  been  left  on 
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the  premises,  when  (he  fire  has  been  extinguished,  to  protect  that  property  ? —  Capuiu 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  made  their  duty.     I  think  they  leave  the  salvage       J^-  ^-  ^^^' 
corps  to  do  tliat  altogether.  mT^877 

5061.  Because  tlieyare  a  salvage  corps,  but  suppose  there  was  no  salvage  ^  ^ 
corps  at  all  and  a  fire  took  place  in  a  particular  warehouse,  or  although  the  fire 
was  extinguished  there  was  property  standing  there  not  destroyed  by  fire,  is  it. 
not  obviously  the  duty  of  the  police  to  take  care  of  that  property  until  it  is  re- 
moved ? — Yes,  but  that  I  think  would  hardly  cover  the  point  referred  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  salvage  corps;  it  is  realising  the  property  afterwards,  and 
making  the  most  of  it,  which  is  the  most  important  question. 

50f)2.  Is  not  that  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  property? — Yes,  it  is; 
if  there  were  no  one  left  to  take  care  of  his  property  it  would  be  deterio- 
rated. 

5063.  And  to  guard  it  from  thieves  r— Yes. 

5064.  Is  it  not  his  interest  and  his  duty  to  take  care  that  it  is  realised  after- 
wards ? — 1  presume  it  would  be.  In  the  case  of  private  houses  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter  ;  but  in  cases  of  large  property  there  would. 

5065.  In  the  case  of  a  large  warehouse,  which  I  will  presume  belongs  to 
€ome  wealthy  company,  what  difficulty  would  you  have  after  the  property  had 
been  guarded  by  the  police,  in  having  the  property  sent  to  an  auction-room  or 
•sold  upon  the  spot^  as  the  case  might  be  ? — I  cannot  say  what  the  difficulties 
might  be,  but  they  are  very  great ;  sometimes  nothing  is  done  for  weeks  after- 
wards. 

5066.  Mr.  Locke.'}  Now  with  regard  to  America ;  when  the  theatres  catch 
fire,  is  it  the  case  tliat  they  are  always  burnt  down  ? — No,  I  think  not 
dlways. 

5067.  The  last  which  did  catch  fire  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  was  it  not  ?~ 
Y^s  ;  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  vras  burnt  to  the  ground. 

5068.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  they  put  out  fires  in  America  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
beiard  a  good  deal  about  the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  theatres.  1  think,  as  far 
as  external  resources  go,  they  do  very  well ;  but  where  they  fail  in  America,  we 
fail  here ;  first,  in  internal  arrangements  ;  those  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be, 
either  for  the  escape  of  the  audience,  or  afterwards  for  the  reduction  of  the 
damage  by  fire. 

5069.  Is  not  there  some  difi[erence  between  the  houses  in  America  and  those 
in  England ;  they  are  more  easily  burnt  down,  are  they  not  ? — From  what  I 
4iHve  beard  of  the  recently  erected  theatres  there,  they  are  very  well  erected. 

5070.  What  are  they  built  of;  ^ood,  or  stone,  or  brick  ? — There  are  no 
buildings  erected  of  wood  in  any  large  cities  of  America  recently.  There  are  strict 
laws  against  it. 

5071.  Then  how  do  the  fires  run  to  such  a  great  extent  ? — I  am  unable  to 
account  for  it.  One  reason  is  the  absence  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  fire*- 
men  ;  undoubtedly  another  is  the  absence  of  manual  engines. 

5072.  But  there  Imve  been  some  immense  fires  in  America  ? — There  have 
been  within  the  last  few  years  some  immense  fires. 

5073.  But  how  is  it  that  those  persom  who  have  charge  of  fires  have  let  all 
this  property  be  burnt  down?— I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

5074.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  we  may  say  we  know  very  little  about  it? — I  know 
a  good  deal  about  those  who  have  the. charge  of  the  fire  brigades  there. 

5075.  But  how  have  they  let  these  large  amounts  of  property  be  burnt  down  ? 
— I  have  my  own  opinion. 

5076.  What  is  it,  do  you  imagine? — I  think  that  the  absence  of  manual 
engines  has  been  a  serious  defect  in  all  the  American  organisations  for  pro- 
tection from  fire. 

5077.  And  then  they  have  no  water  supply,  have  they  ? — ^They  have,  in  some 
places,  an  excellent  supply.  There  could  be  no  better  supply  than  was  used  at 
Chicago,  at  the  great  fire,  and  at  the  Boston  great  fire.  We  have  no  such 
supply  available  in  London. 

5078.  Kovv,  with  regard  to  the  theatres  of  Paris,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
England  in  persons  coming  in  and  going  out  of  a  theatre,  that  there  are  not 
many  entrances  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5079.  Have  you  examined  the  theatres  in  France,  and  ascertained  how  it  is 
they  go  in  and  out  there ;  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  number  of  entrances  to 
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Captain  the  theatre,  or  that  the  theatres  there,  generally  speaking,  have  four  sides  ;  are 

E.  M,  :>hnv.      you  aware  whether  the  entrances  are  used  on  all  four  sides  ? — Where  entrances 

mY^Ts--       ^^^^^  ^°  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  always  used,  but  I  do  not  think,  in  all  cases,  you 

^3      //•      will  find  that  there  are  entrances  on  all  sides.     In  some  of  the  recently-built 

theatres  in  Paris  there  is  a  very  great  improvement ;  and  there  is  now  one 

theatre  which  I  consider  the  model  of  the  world  in  that  respect,  and  that  is  the 

New  Opera  House. 

5080.  Chairman.']  That  stands  by  itself  ?— That  stands  by  itself.  Its  cor- 
ridors  are  so  placed  that  I  believe  they  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  audience, 
and  I  believe  that  if  a  fire  occurred  in  that  house,  the  audience  might  remain  to 
see  it  extinguished. 

5081.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — ^The  house  is  built  throughout  of  heat- 
proof materials,  and  there  are  large  corridors  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the 
audience  from  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  house. 

5082.  There  are  entrances  all  round  that  theatre,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  entrances  on  every  side. 

5083.  In  fact  all  round  the  theatre  there  are  entrances  ? — Yes,  there  is  na 
danger  in  that  sense. 

5084.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  France,  that  in  a  great  many  theatres  which  are 
upon  the  ground,  they  have  entrances  round  about  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5085.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  many  of  those  places  where  there  are  entrances,, 
shops  are  placed,  which  prevents  the  advantages  which  were  expected  to  arise 
from  those  entrances ;  that  being  used  as  shops,  they  cannot  be  used  as  accesses? 
— I  think  the  entrances  lie  between  the  lines  of  shops. 

5086.  Are  there  not,  generally  speaking,  shops  made  in  the  sides  of  those 
entrances  ? — Yes,  the  passages  are  continually  used ;  the  audiences  in  French 
theatres  have  different  habits  from  the  audiences  here ;  they  frequently  go  into  the 
streets  altogether,  between  the  acts,  consequently  the  arrangements  for  them  are 
very  much  better  than  they  are  here. 

5087.  Is  not  that  from  the  end  of  the  building? — No,  from  the  side; 
where  there  are  openings  they  use  them  for  passing  in  and  out  between  the 
acts. 

5088.  But  if  that  is  so,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  are  used  as  shops  and  not 
as  passages?— I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

5089.  Do  you  think  the  audience  always  do  come  out  at  those  places  ? — I 
think  that  the  audience  always  come  out  of  such  places  as  are  in  use. 

5090.  Bat  you  do  not  know  how  many  or  how  few  there  are?— I  think  the- 
entrances  and  exits  in  every  French  house  are  sufficient  for  the  audience. 

5091.  There  are,  at  all  events,  more  openings  than  in  English  theatres  ? — Yes,^ 
there  is  more  facility  for  an  audience  passing  out. 

5092.  Chairman^  There  is  only  one  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
upon  the  evidence  which  you  have  given,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  super- 
annuation scheme ;  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  question  of  a  fixed  period 
of  years  which  a  man  must  attain  before  he  can  claim  his  pension  is  one  which 
is  objected  to  generally  by  the  police  throughout  the  country  as  well  as  by  the 
men  of  your  brigade  ? — 1  have  always  heard  that  it  was  so. 

5093.  And  that  is  the  point  upon  which  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your 
present  scheme  is  imsatisfactory  ? — That  is  the  case. 
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(A.)     •  Appendix,  No.  l. 

KEPOET  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Insecuritx  feom 
EiRE^,  and  from  Panics  at  Theathes  and  Places  of  Public  Resort. 


The  aUrm  created  in  ttds  oottntiy  by  the  great  fires  at  Boston  and  Chicago  led  the 
Council  to  appoint  us  as  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  what  protection  science  and 
pcaotioally  applied  art  conld  give  against  ordinary  fires  and  exlTaordinary  conflagrations 
intUs  metropolis.  On  this  referenee  we  have  already  made  one  report,  the  result  of  a 
ro0nfiklerable  examination,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  same  topic 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  not  yet  concluded  its  labours. 
The  subsequent  terrible  examine  of  the  fire  and  loss  of  life  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  and 
ihe  apprehension  of  similar  heedlessness  and  want  of  foresight,  as  a  family  characteristic 
here,  have  led  to  a  resumption  of  our  labours  for  a  special  examination  of  the  existing 
nveans  for  preventinff  the  like  calamities,  including  the  loss  of  life  from  rushes  of  audiences 
mtder  pamcs^  as  well  as  from  fires  in  the  theatres  of  this  metropolis. 

From  the  inquiries  made,  we  find  that  the  means  in  use  in  the  theatres  in  this  metropolis 
exhibit  varied  degrees  of  imperfect  protection,  some  requiring  little  addition,others  requiritrg 
i^oet  entirely  new  construction,  and  all  needing  additions  and  systematised  pro* 
visions  for  tibe  public  security.  In  some  of  the  theatres  the  internal  provision  of  water 
supply,  by  properly  distributed  hydrants,  appears  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  existing 
imperfect  conditions  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply  will  allow.  In  these— the  larger 
theatres,  cbiefly-^here  appears  to  be,  also,  the  number  at  present  required  of  trained 
firemen  for  the  applioation  of  Ae  water  supply ;  but  in  none  is  there  an  amount  of  trained 
men  for  ike  purpose,  which,  we  shall  show,  a  proper  application  of  sound  administratire 
principles  would  provide.  In  a  proportion  of  the  theatres  the  provisions  against  fires 
appear  to  be  utterly  inadequate ;  scene  shifters,  untrained  men,  are  dressed  up  as  firemen. 
Within  the  last  30  years  there  have  been  57  fires  in  the  theatres  in  London,  in  which 
seven  have  been  totally  destroyed.  Their  existing  conditions  as  to  danger  fiom  fire  are 
accurately  denoted  by  the  insurance  risks,  determined  on  careful  examination.  The  mean 
of  Ae  premiums  required  for  theatres  are  twenty  times  greater  than  in  first-class  private 
mansions,  six  times  greater  than  in  warehouses  containing  cotton  goode,  or  3  /.  per  cent. 
The  premiums  range,  however,  from  80  s.  per  cent,  in  theatres  of  the  best  construction 
miA  organisation,  to  six  per  cent,  for  the  theatres  of  the  lowest  grade  in  these  respects. 

In  several  of  the  theatres  the  architectural  arrangements  for  the  safetv  of  the  audience, 
by  means  of  speedy  exit  by  proper  passages,  appear  to  be  dangerously  defective.  In 
'Some,  additional  means  of  exit  are  provided,  by  extra  doors  opening  outward,  but  there 
ifqpears  to  be  no  regular  and  responsible  authority  to  see  that  these  doors  are  always 
kept  unobstructed,  or  in  a  fit  condition.  It  appears  to  be  optional  whether  the  managers 
•of  theatres,  or  of  other  places  of  public  resort,  apply  or  not  for  the  services  of  the  police 
force  fiw  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  security.  Where  they  do  apply  for  the 
Bcrvioe  of  the  police  for  these  purposes,  the  Commissioners  exercise  their  discretion  in 
prescribing  the  minimum  offeree  which  they  deem  proper  to  be  employed.  In  a  number 
if  oases  the  serrices  of  the  police  are  dispensed  with,  chiefly  in  inferior  establishments, 
where,  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  they  are  generally  the  most  required. 

The  general  conditions  as  regard  disposition  of  the  protective  force  appear  to  contravene 
the  primary  principles  of  administrative  economy  and  of  the  public  security.  In  the 
larger  theatres,  for  example,  there  is  one  section  of  men  trained  in  the  use  of  fire-engines, 
and  to  act  in  Ibe  application  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  when  a  fire  occurs,  but  these 
do  nothing  else  in  the  long  intervals  of  their  occurrence ;  and  there  is  another  section  of 
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Appendix  No.  1.    *^  P^^^^^^  force,  the  police  force  proper,  untrained  as  firemen  for  any  concurrent  action 

L-    *  *    wnen  fires  do  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  example  of  the  application  of  a  combined  force,  the 
police,  all  trained  to  the  application  of  fire-hose  and  engines,  directed  to  the  protection  of 
the  larger  public  buildings ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  General  Post  OflSce,  and  the  larger  Govern- 
ment oflSces.  Take  the  example  of  the  British  Museum,  as  a  place  of  popular  resort, 
especially  on  holidays ;  the  whole  police  force  in  charge  there  is,  with  the  more  specially 
trained  nremen,  trained  to  act  in  concert  in  the  occurrence  of  any  fire,  as  well  as  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  on  all  ordinary  occasions  when  there  may  be  no  fire.  Under  the 
existing^  arrangements  at  the  theatres  there  is,  then,  only  a  half-trained  force  as  against 
fire  extinction,  and  a  trained  police  force  to  act  when  there  may  be  no  fire,  but  when 
there  may  be  disorder  and  panics,  by  which  life  is  endangered.  Moreover,  the  half-fire 
brigade  force  within  the  theatre  is  confined  very  much  to  the  application  of  the  internal 
appliances,  with  auxiliary  action  from  the  distinct  and  distant  brigade  force  when  this  has 
got  to  the  spot.  By  arrangements  on  the  footing  of  a  combined  force,  on  the  adminis- 
trative principles  in  action  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  water  kept  at  high  pressure,  and  with  an  extra  number  of  hydrants 
immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice,  the  means  within  the  theatre  would  be 
immediately  supplemented  by  auxiliary  jets  of  great  power  in  two  or  three  minutes,  or  in 
a  third  of  the  time  practicable  under  the  existing  conditions  of  a-separate  brigade  force. 
The  lowering  of  the  jets  b^  the  simultaneous  use  of  a  number,  would  be  met  by  tele- 
graphing to  the  chief  or  highest  water  station,  whence,  the  surrounding  private  services 
Being  cut  off*,  an  additional  pressure  could  be  put  on  within  two  or  three  minutes 
suflScient  to  sustain  all  the  jets  in  greater  force  than  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  the 
steam  or  manual  engines  on  their  arrival.  For  example,  if  the  ordinary  pressure  on  the 
maina  in  or  surrounding  the  building  was  100,  the  distant  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  bear  direct  from  the  distant  reservoir  might  be  200.  To  take  the  example  of  the 
instance  of  the  fire  at  the  Pantechnicon.  Had  it  been  under  such  protection  as  that  pro- 
posed, several  powerful  jets  in  the  interior  of  the  building  would  have  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fire  within  two  or  three  minutes  with  a  probability  of  its  immediate 
extinction.     In  about  the  same  time,  from  properly  arranged  hydrants  fixed  on  appro- 

Eriate  enlarged  mains,  at  high  pressure,  a  number  of  auxiliary  jets  could  have  been 
rought  to  bear  from  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  by  the  police,  who  would  have  simul- 
taneously shut  off*,  for  the  time,  the  private  service  supplies ;  and  on  telegraphing  to  the 
highest  water  station,  pressure  would  at  once  be  obtained  if  the  trunk  mains  of  the 
various  companies  were  united  and  connected  with  the  high  road  reservoirs  to  sustain  the 
force  of  all  the  jets  inside  as  well  as  outside  the  building  in  simultaneous  action.  By 
these  combined  I  means  a  force  exceeding  that  of  all  the  steam  or  manual  engines  might 
have  been  brought  to  bear  in  a  third  of  the  time  required  for  the  arrival  of  the  steam  or 
manual  brigade  engines. 

In  illustration  of  the  existing  fragmentary  arrangements,  and  of  the  different  degrees 
of  fire  risks  incurred  by  losses  of  force,  it  may  be  stated,  by  way  of  example,  that  in  a 
large  theatre,  where  the  internal  arrangements  as  to  the  disposition  of  hyctrants  at  con- 
stant supply  under  high  pressure  are  suflScient,  it  would  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  pro- 
vision by  most  insurance  offices  that  there  should  be  six  trained  firemen  in  attendance 
during  the  performance,  three  during  the  ni^ht,  and  one  during  the  day,  unless  rehearsals 
are  going  on,  when  there  are  two.  The  duties  of  these  firemen  extend  only  to  the  fire 
contingency,  however  remote  it  may  be.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  in  such  a 
theatre  an  equivalent  police  force,  whose  service  is  to  regulate  the  admission  of  visitors, 
to  maintain  order  and  to  prevent  theft,  but  who  have  no  special  service  for  the  extinction 
of  fire,  no  connection  witn  the  firemen,  and  no  trained  concerted  action  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  fire  ;  such  action  as  they  might  take  would  be  the  very  inferior  action  of  a  voluntary 
and  irresponsible  service.  If  the  administration  were  on  the  same  footing  as  it  is  at  the 
British  Museum,  viz.,  that  of  an  amalgamated  force,  there  would  be  a  double  force  within 
the  theatre  to  act  at  once  against  the  fire,  and  from  outside  the  edifice,  and  from  the 
nearest  police  stations,  on  the  amalgamated  system  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  the  trained  police  would  be  available  in  number,  and  there  would  be  an 
auxiliary  trained  force  brought  up  usually  in  a  third  of  the  time  that  the  brigade  can,  on 
the  present  disjointed  system,  be  brought  to  bear.  One  trained  fireman  (a  policeman  on 
the  nearest  beat)  is  worth  more  than  two  or  three  trained  men,  for  the  object  in  question, 
at  the  brigade  station.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  force  were  on  the  footing  of  the 
amalgamated  forces  at  the  British  Museum  and  other  public  institutions,  and  were  con- 
fined to  the  upe  of  the  nieans  within  the  theatre  for  the  extinction  of  fire,  that  arrange- 
ment of  itself  would  be  held  to  be  an  additional  security  operating  to  an  important  extent 
in  the  reduction  of  the  insurance  charge.  But  if,  in  addition  to  this  augmentation  of  the 
internal  forces,  there  were  the  external  ad<lition  of  proper  mains,  kept  at  constant  high 
pressure,  with  proper  hydrants,  as  above  described,  immediately  available  by  the  amalga- 
mated trained  forces  outside,  the  risks  would  be  reduced,  even  more  than  in  those  citieSj 
and  the  insurance  charge  also  in  the  like  proportion.  The  interior  amalgamation  of  service 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  double  force ;  and  the  exterior  as  well  as  interior 
amalgamation  more  than  a  quadruple  force. 

As  a  rule,  external  hydraulic  arrangements,  on  the  correct  principle,  of  large  mains 
with  hydrants  in  constant  use,  would  be  of  greater  security  than  the  best  of  the  ordinary 
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internal  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  large  edifices.     On  the  sudden  outburst  of  a   Appendix  No.  I. 

great  fire,  the  passages  are  comifionly  filled  with  suffocating  smoke,  and  often  with  flame,  L 

which  render  the  hydrants  in  the  internal  passages  inaccessible,  and  generally  cut  off 
communication  with  superior  reservoirs,  and  of  this  there  have  been  frequent  large  in- 
stances. At  the  War  Office,  for  example,  there  are  displays  of  neat  and  elaborate  pro- 
visions of  hydrants  and  hose  in  the  passages  on  all  the  stages  ;  but,  if  a  fire  were  to  burst 
out  amidst  the  stores  and  inflammable  materials  at  the  basement,  communicatic>n  with  the 
internal  appliances  would  be  speedily  cut  off.  The  internal  protective  arrangements  in 
the  British  Museum  may  be  exceptionally  good ;  but,  from  want  of  room  for  the  display 
of  specimens,  and  waiting  the  completion  of  the  new  construction  at  South  Kensington, 
there  are  at  the  basement  of  the  feloomsbury  building  immense  collections  of  natural 
history,  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine — dangerous  inflammable  magazines — which,  if  fired 
by  accident,  would  speedily  inflame  the  superior  part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  neutralise 
the  working  of  a  great  part  of  the  internal  appliances.  This  condition,  by  the  way,  ex- 
emplifies the  unwise  economy  of  protracting  the  works  at  the  new  Museum,  and  postponing 
its  completion.  Thf»  external  appliances  described,  always  in  use  and  always  immediately 
accessible,  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  through  windows  and  external  apertures,  and 
elevated  to  the  higher  stages  by  ladders,  are  the  greatest  securities  necessary. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  a  combined  system  of  the  fire  service  in  connection 
with  the  police  force,  and  a  system  of  constant  water  supply  on  a  public  footing,  as  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  the  need  of  steam  or  manual  fire-engines  is  reduced, 
as  stated,  to  about  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  fire  ;  and  the  losses  of  life  and 
property  from  fire  to  about  one-third  of  the  losses  prevalent  in  the  metropolis;  the 
arrangements,  too,  in  those  cities  are  as  yet  materially  incomplete.  For  example,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Bryson,  the  head  of  the  fire  brigade  department  of  Glasgow,  the  distribut- 
ing apparatus  for  the  water  supply  has  been  arranged  simply  for  ordinary  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  without  the  adaptation  of  enlarged  sizes  of  pipes  due  to  the  public  edifices, 
to  large  warehouses,  and  other  properties.  Some  of  the  tneatres  in  the  chief  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis  will  be  situated  near  suitable  large  mains,  but  others  in  side  streets 
will  require  proper  provisions  to  be  made  in  that  respect.  Moreover,  from  defective  town 
drainage  works,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  local  authorities,  or  the  sinister  interests  of 
scavenging  contractors  or  other  causes,  the  method  of  street  cleansing  by  the  jet,  in  use 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  and  other  cities,  recommended  on  sanitary  as  well  as 
economical  grounds,  has  not  been  brought  into  use  here,  thought  it  appears  to  be  at 
length  accepted  in  the  City  of  London  (after  having  been  recommended  10  years  ago  by 
the  corporation  engineer).  The  public  are  hence  deprived  of  the  proper  security  of  an 
apparatus  in  constant  readiness  because  in  constant  use.  In  this  metiopolis  the  present 
mean  distance  of  the  brigade  stations — a  mean  of  closely  and  comparatively  widely 
populated  districts — appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  distances  run,  and  the  number  of 
fires  attended,  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  By  the  combination  of  the  fire  brigade  with 
the  police  force  at  Manchester,  the  stations  for  engines,  hand  or  horse,  are  brought  to  an 
average  distance  of  800  yards,  a  gain  which,  by  similar  arrangements,  would  be  achieved 
here  by  the  adoption  of  the  police-stations  as  fire-stations.  But,  by  the  pro[>er  distribution 
of  hydrants,  at  Glasgow  the  immediately  available  relief  would  be  brought  within  every 
50  yards  ;  or,  as  the  City  of  Hamburg,  within  every  100  feet.  For  a  great  edifice  like 
a  theatre,  the  hydrants  would  give  all  the  security  within  some  five  or  six  minutes  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  existing  separate  brigade  force  within  some  20  or  30  minutes 
or  more.  The  same  want  of  forethought  is  displayed  as  to  the  arrangement  of  water-pipes 
for  the  large  waterside  warehouses^  where  pipes  have  been  provided  only  for  domestic 
use,  and  these  of  not  above  one-tenth  the  capacity  that  would  be  required  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fire,  and  that  might  be  made  available,  as  we  have  exemplified,  in  a  fifth  or  less 
time  than  it  can  be  now  brought  to  bear  upon  those  same  warehouses  by  floating  engines 
from  the  river,  especially  when  the  tide  is  low. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  understood  by  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  how  immense  is  the  gain  of  power  desirable  through 
bringing  all  the  water  supplies  of  the  metropolis  under  unity  of  action  and  management 
as  against  great  fires.  The  first  effect  of  machinery  for  fire  extinction  would  be  to  extend 
the  pressure  of  the  most  elevated  reservoirs  over  the  entire  area,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Quick,  who  is  an  hydraulic  engineer  of  the  largest  experience  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  Europe,  to  give  to  the  lower  district  an  addition  of  probably  a  third  or  more  of  ad- 
ditional height  for  all  the  jets  now  obtainable  there.  Another  effect  of  unity,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  insurance  companies  several  years  ago,  would  be,  in  case  of  need,  to  enable  the 
whole  force  of  the  entire  metropolitan  supply  to  be  concentrated  at  once  upon  any  one 
district  or  sub-district  threatened  with  a  large  conflagration.  By  electricity,  this  concen- 
tration of  power  from  miles  of  distance,  is  effected  almost  as  speedily  as  if  the  great 
reservoirs  were  contiguous  to  the  spot.  A  short  time  ago,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  lowering 
of  the  jet43  by  the  consumption  at  a  fire,  a  fire  messenger  was  dispatched  on  horseback  to 
the  chief  pumping  station  to  direct  additional  power  to  be  put  on.  Now  the  electric 
telegraph  does  this  and  would  do  so  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  accele- 
rated stroke  of  the  piston  would  be  perceived  in  result  from  the  most  remote  station 
several  miles  distant,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  sought  from  locomotive  engine  power. 
Electric  science  also  gives  means  of  instant  warning  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  or  of 
a  fire  arising  in  a  closed  room  in  any  part  of  a  public  building  in  which  there  is  no  one 
present  during  the  day  or  night. 
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A9petri^  "No  1.  ^^  ^^^  rooms  of  cotton *iiiid  other  maxra&ctorm,  wfiere  tbe  nwterMis  are  frequently  in 
^  '  fltmes  in  the  oourse  of  th«  operations,  **  extincteurs  "  Are  now  being  kept  and  need  with 
great  adrantage.  These  iwtpleiiients,  it  was  receotly  shown  aJt  the  (S)ngress  of  Hygiine, 
at  Bmssele,  acre  getting  into  extensive  use  ©«  the  Continent,  and  will  prove  of  peculiar 
value  as  being  less  injurious  to  property  than  water^ts,  if  kept  at  hand  in  me  most 
dangerous  places  for  fire,  e,ff.y  tbe  workehope  of  theatres^  and  the  places  of  preparation  in 
pyrotechny  for  scenic  effects. 

On  a  competent  and  impartial  review  of  the  operation  of  these  available  administrative 
principles  and  the  evidence  of  engineering  a«d  me<dMuiical  applianees  afforded  in  our  chief 
provincial  municipalities,  all  of  whicfc,  ii  adopted,  wouW- place  the  metropolis  m  advance 
of  them,  the  fire'in«ura;nce  risks  in  the  peculiaiiy  dangerous  edMees  in  question,  may  be 
greatly  reduced  b^w  the  best  ef  those  existing,  most  probaWy  to  one^third  of  what  they 
BOW  are. 

Mr.  Wybert  Reerves,  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Edinburgh,  has  expressed 
very  clear  views  of  struciuifd  improvenftents  and  scientific  appliances,  requisite  for  the 
protection  of  theatres  from  fire  and  of  audiences  from  paAtca  But  ihe  care  and  certain 
«se  of  such  appliances  would  require  hands  of  more  tnan  4X)mme«i  training,  who  might 
act  very  safely  under  swch  eupervision  as  his  own ;  but  even  nader  his  own,  en  insurafiee 
company  would  require  a  much  higher  premium  than  they  would  accept  if  the  appliances 
were  under  the  care  of  a  trahred  and  combined  public  force  known  to  them,  such  as  the 
trained  foroe  having  oharge  of  the  British  Musemn  awd  the  public  edifices  cited,— apairt 
from  the  additional  gain  of  security  and  reduction  of  charge  derital)le  from  the  improved 
external  appiraaces  shown  to  be  available. 

In  respect  to  the  general  syst^n  of  eombined  interiial  works,  and  of  combined  external 
service  for  their  appiication,  they  will  need,  at  all  events,  for  their  initiation  a  correspond- 
ing  special  service  beyond  any  presented  by  the  existing  authorities,  it  must  be  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  little  but  expensive  further  failure  is  to  be  expected  from  those 
authorities  who  have  failed  to  see  or  appreciate  the  greet  economies  and  protective  ad- 
vantages of  the  unity  of  the  water  supplies,  which  benefits  have  been  represented  for 
years ; — who  have  failed  to  see  them,  or  to  take  any  action  upon  them  when  they  were 
urgently  represented  to  them  by  the  insurance  companies  after  the  Chicago  fire ;— who 
could  not  perceive  the  securities  derivable  from  a  patrolling  force  of  -several  thousand 
police  trained  as  firemen,  or  of  doiable  and  nearer  stations; — who  vi«ited  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  returned  from  thence  without  any  due  perception  of  the  economies 
achieved  there  by  action  on  the  aifministrative  principles  stated ;  and  who  returned  from 
thence  with  such  iDonstrous  exaggerations  of  the  expense  of  the  conversion  from  the  in- 
termittent to  the  constant  supply  and  of  hydranting  the  streets,  as  to  raise  obstructive 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  measures,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  losses  of  life  and 
of  property  are  reduced  to  nearly  one-third  the  rates  that  are  prevalent  in  the  metropolis. 
Officers  of  the  greatest  practical  experience  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  existing  local 
administration  is  continued  at  the  expense  not  only  of  continued  excessive  losses  of  life 
by  fire  and  such  manifest  increase  of  them  as  has  been  displayed  during  the  last  year,  but 
'Of  the  danger  of  great  conflagrations,  such  as  those  of  Boston  and  other  cities. 

On  the  special  question  of  the  theatres  and  edifices  of  public  entertainment  there 
remain  to  be  considered  the  securities  needed  and  obtainable  against  the  loss  of  life  from 
panics.  On  occasions  ^when  there  are  no  fires,  but  disorder,  or  at  fires  when  the  greatest 
danger  may  be  from  panic,  the  special  firemen,  or  brigade  force,  would  act  as  an  im- 
portant contingent  to  the  line  of  the  police  force.  At  the  British  Museum,  for  example, 
the  special  firemen,  on  occasions  when  there  is  no  fire,.form  part  of  the  police  force,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  occasions  of  crowds  at  holidays.  On  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  event  as  a  panic,  as  at  the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre,  tJ»e  combined  force 
would  first  act  against  the  greatest  immediate  danger  to  life,  the  danger  from  the  panic. 
The  chief  police  officer  on  duty  at  the  theatre  would  give  the  conamand,  "  Men,  to  your 
stations ;  officers,  to  your  posts ; "  this  would  be  the  chief  avenwes  to  be  thrown  open. 
He  would  then  go  on  the  stage  and  tell  the  audience  that  if  they  did  as  they  were  told 
he  would  Insure  them  of  their  safety  ;  and  he  would  tell  those  in  the  gallery  to  remain  in 
their  places  until  the  upper  rows  got  out  as  they  were  directed  by  the  police.  Simul- 
taneously telegraph  messages  to  the  nearest  police-stations  would  bring  up  the  support 
from  thence  of  the  additional  extenwJ  trained  men  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  order. 

On  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  fire,  afl  by  the  enforcement  of  party  walls,  a-nd  of  incombustible  materials  in  cities, 
and  on  a  view  of  the  existing  conditions  of  theatres  and  of  phiees  of  resort,  it  will  appear 
that  private  discretion  as  to  mechanical  internal  arrange raetrts  of  all  places  of  public 
resort,  and  as  to  oare  for  their  mainteoance  and  action,  as  well  as  protection  from  dis- 
order, should  be  subjected  to  further  restraints  and  tutelary  police  regulations.  These 
establishments  in  the  metropolis  would  participate  in  the  advantage  of  the  general  ex- 
ternal arrangements  whioh  have  been  so  successful  in  our  larger  provincial  cities,  from 
the  constant  public  supply  of  water,  u»dcr  the  combination  of  the  trained  fire  brigade 
force  with  the  general  police  force.  In  requiring  theatres  to  be  placed,  for  the  public 
iecurity,  on  the  footing  of  such  public  establishments  as  the  British  Museum  and  the 
National  Ghallery,  in  req)ect  to  the  internal  mechanical  and  police  supervision,  it  appears, 
taking  into  account  the  reduction  of  insurance  rates,  by  the  diminution  of  fire  risks,  and 
also  other  benefits,  amongst  which  would  be  the  increased  sense  of  security,  and  thence 
increased  popularity  of  their  entertainments,  that  no  unremunerative  charge  need  be  im- 
posed 
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posed  upon  them,  nor  anything  be  required  of  them  to  do  which  it  would  not  be  their    App«Qdix^Ifo«  I. 

real  interest  to  do  if  they  had  the  means,  which  they  now  have  not,  of  doing  of  them-  

selves.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  theatrical  properties  contribute  largely  to  the 
local  rates,  from  which  they  do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  local  administration,  re- 
ceive equivalent  advantage.  The  au^rity  of  the  Lord  ChAmberlaiii  ha^s  been  exercised 
for  the  provision  of  proper  means  of  exit  for  the  audiences  on  the  occurrence  of  panics. 
But  he  has  no  executive  machinery,  such  as  the  police  would  supply,  for  seeing  by 
regular  trials,  that  those  means  of  exit  are  kept  ready  and  in  a  fitting  condition.  Pre- 
suming, as  we  venture  to  do,  from  the  force  of  the  precedents  of  the  great  advantages 
derived,  in  the  instances  cited,  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  trained  fire  brigade  with  the 
police  force,  that  the  provincial  precedents  of  the  gain  in  efficiencv  will  be  acted  upon,  it 
would  follow  that  no  pluce  of  public  resort  should  be  allowed  to  oe  opened  without  due 
authoritative  provision  of  proper  requirements,  structural  and  administrative,  for  the 
public  security. 

La  respect  to  the  special  atructural  arrangements  for  new  theatres,  and  the  use  of  iu- 
combu3tible  materials,  the  comniittee  can  only  refer  to  the  evidence  already  taken,  and 
published  in  the  tranjsactions  of  the  Society.  But  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  con- 
sisted by  the  French  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  theatres  in 
Paxis  and  upon  their  police,  appears  to  us  to  have  yielded  the  most  advanced  and  com- 
plete answers  for  practical  application  yet  given,  and  to  have  left  this  Committee  only 
the  duty  of  expressing  concurrence  in  them,  acknowledging  obligations  for  them,  and  of 
soliciting  particular  attention  to  them,  as  they  are  hereaiter  set  forth  in  the  Appendix. 

On  the  subject  of  the  provision  of  water  supplies,  we  may  make  a  further  observation. 
The  fact  of  the  pressure  on  some  of  the  mains,  a  very  small  portion  in  London  being  very 
low,  has  been  nnde  an  o^eetion  to  giving  the  protection  of  hydrants  to  any  portion,  or 
to  the  tbree-fourtbo  of  the  whole  of  the  l^usee,  for  which  a  very  serviceable  pressure,  and 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  housee  a  very  great  pressure,  is  already  available.  The  objec- 
tion«  wliii»h  appears  to  have  been  reoeived  with  great  surprise  by  the  manager  of  the 
Salvage  Corps,  a^  vroil  as  by  others  praotioally  coAveiisant  with  the  subject,  displays  an 
entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  primary  principle  of  prevention,  the  greater  value  of 
small  supplies  near,  than  of  large  supplies  at  a  distance.  At  Manchester  and  at  other 
places,  fires  are  extinguished  in  a  majority  of  cases  by  the  use  of  a  pail  with  a  small  hand« 
engine  attached  to  it,  which  can  be  supplied  with  water  on  the  spot.  If  the  whole  of  the 
water  supplied  in  London  were  delivered  at  so  low  a  pressure  that  it  would* not  rise  higher 
than  the  basement  of  the  houses,  it  would  be  worth  while,  nevertheless,  to  provide  the 
whole  of  the  streets  with  hydrants,  so  that  the  immediate  supply  might  be  brought  to  the 
doors  for  the  use  of  such  small  implements  until  the  larger  engines  could  be  brought  to 
the  spot.  Over  the  whole  of  Paris  the  delivery  of  water  is  at  a  much  lower  pressure  than 
in  London,  as  low,  perhaps,  as  most  of  the  lower  districts  in  London.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  authorities  there,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
protection,  stated,  to  "  make  it  imperative  upon  the  proprietor  of  every  house,"  which 
would  indiwle  every  flat,  ^^  to  set  up  a  hydrant  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  an  ordinary 
fiire-engine."  This  being  the  case,  even  with  the  low  pressure  of  water  there,  "  every 
door  of  every  house  in  Paris  will  be  under  command." 

The  general  cooaclusions  deducible  from  the  exaaunation  of  the  facts,  specially  relating 
to  the  theatres  sukd  pUee»  of  public  resort,  maixitaiiied  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
n^tropolis^  may  be  thus  stated:— 

That  by  the  combined  application  of  settled  principles  of  mechanical,  engineering, 
and  administrative  science  and  sst,  the  risks  and  losses  of  life  and  property  in  the 
edifices  in  question  may  be  reduced  to  fully  one-third  of  the  risks  that  now  attach  to 
them. 

But  th«t  such  gain  in  public  security  is  dependent  on  the  olose,  authoritative,  attentive 
examination  and  understanduig  of  the  precedents  cited ;  of  the  practical  working  of  their 
principles,  and  their  adoption  in  clear  and  decided  general  measures  of  legislation ;  and  on 
their  competent  administration  in  the  metropolis. 

Sigaed  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Secretary. 
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(B.) 
Legislation  for  Public  Protection  against  Fires  and  Panics  in  Theatres  in 

France. 


Paris. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  means  of  preventing  fires  are  about  to  resume  their 
labours  in  special  relation  to  the  means  of  preventing  fires  and  the  loss  of  life,  consequent 
on  panics  from  fires  at  theatres  and  places  of  public  resort.  Much  information  has  been 
collected  for  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  London  theatres.  The  following  particulars 
have  been  obtained  as  to  the  course  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  m  Paris.  It 
is  especially  to  be  noted  that  Paris  generally  will  soon  be  in  advance  of  London  in  its  . 
general  provision  of  hydrants,  and  the  application  of  pubKc  water  supplies,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property,  by  hose  and  jet,  as  it  already  is  in  street  cleansing. 

Faris  Theatres, — Regulations  respecting  their  ConstructioHy  Arrangements^   Public 

Safety,  ^c. 

Previous  to  the  year  1864  special  privileges  existed  with  respect  to  theatres,  but  in  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed,  giving  every  one  the  right  to  construct  and  work  a  theatre  on 
giving  previous  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  proper  authorities.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  police  ordinances,  extending  from  1790  to  1864,  were  repealed,  and  a  single  one 
issued  in  their  stead.     The  regulations  respectipg  construction  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Everyone  who  desires  to  construct  and  carry  on  a  theatre  must  make  a  previous 
declaration  to  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  household,  and  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  as  well  as  to 
the  Prefect  of  Police.  To  such  declaration  shall  be  attached  detailed  plans  with  sections, 
indication  of  the  number  of  places,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  80  centimetres  in  depth 
(32  inches)  and  4o  centimetres  (18  inches)  in  width  for  those  places  which  are  to  be  let, 
and  70  (28  inches)  by  45  centimetres  (18  inches)  for  the  others.  The  building  not  to  be 
commenced  until  formal  permission  is  given  after  examination.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  departures,  which  may  be  admitted  under  circumstances,  the  building  must  be 
constructed  and  distributed  according  to  the  following  rules : — 

2.  The  building  may  or  may  not  be  isolated.  In  case  of  isolation,  there  shall  be  left  all 
round  the  theatre,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  public  way,  a  free  space  or  road 
{chemin  de  ronde\  which  need  only  be  three  inches  in  width,  provided  the  adjoining  houses 
are  not  lighted  from  such  road  or  space ;  but  in  the  contrary  case  the  width  shall  be 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  importance  and  arrangement  of  the  edifice. 

In  case  of  a  theatre  abutting  on  another  building,  a  wall  at  least  in  brick,  at  least  25 
centimetres  (10  inches)  in 'thickness,  shall  be  built  to  protect  the  party  walls.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  wall  to  be  increased  like  the  free  space  mentioned  above,  and  for  similar 
considerations. 

The  regulations  concerning  construction,  especially  with  the  view  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  from  fire,  are  as  follows  : — 

3.  The  inner  walls,  the  walls  which  separate  the  dressing-rooms  from  the  theatre,  the 
proscenium  wall,  the  wall  which  separates  the  auditorium,  the  vestibule,  and  the  stair- 
cases, must  be  in  masonry. 

4.  The  doors  of  communication  between  the  dressing-rooms  and  the  theatre  shall  be  of 
iron,  and  swinging  so  that  they  may  be  always  closed. 

The  proscenium  wall,  which  rises  above  the  roof,  may  only  be  pierced  by  the  opening 
of  the  stage  and  by  bays  of  communication  closing  by  means  of  iron  doors. 

The  opening  of  the  stage  must  be  provided  witn  a  curtain  composed  of  iron  wire,  with 
links  of  not  more  than  '050.  (2  inches),  which  shall  completeljr  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  combustible  portions  of  the  theatre  from  the  auditorium.  This  curtain  to  be 
kept  up  by  incombustible  cordage. 

The  fixed  scenery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  stage  must  always  be  incom- 
bustible. 

5.  All  the  stairs,  the  flooring  of  the  auditorium,  and  the  partitions  of  the  corridors  should 
be  of  incombustible  materials. 

6.  The  ceiling  of  the  auditorium  to  be  of  iron  and  plaster. 

Fire  Engines  and  Water  Supply, 

7.  In  one  of  the  most  elevated  positions  of  the  proscenium  wall  and  under  the  roof  there 
shall  be  placed  an  apparatus  for  aid  in  case  of  fire,  with  a  column  of  water,  with  additional 
hydraulic  pressure  in  case  of  necessity,  to  supply  a  jet  of  water  reaching  the  highest  parts 

of 
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of  the  building.    The  capacity  of  the  apparatus  to  be  determined  by  the  importance  of  the    Appendix,  No.  i. 
theatre. 

8.  The  pumps  must  be  placed  on  the  ground-floor  in  a  place  separated  from  the  theatre 
by  walls  in  masonry. 

9.  They  must  always  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  works,  and  stowed  in  reser- 
voirs, and  by  a  well,  so  that  each  of  these  sources  alone  should  be  sufficient  for  the  full 
working  of  the  pumps. 

10.*  Outside  of  each  place  of  public  amusement  must  be  established  hydrants,  supplied  by 
the  water  of  the  city,  each  hydrant  being  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  fire-engine ;  the 
number  of  such  hydrants  in  each  case  tx)  be  fixed  by  the  authorities. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

11.  The  auditorium  shall  not  be  warmed  except  by  flues,  the  furnaces  of  which  are 
situate  in  the  cellars.  The  orifices  of  the  flues  to  be  not  less  than  30  centimetres  (12  inches) 
beneath  the  flooring. 

12.  All  places  of  public  amusement  should  be  properly  ventilated;  the  air  should  be 
renewed  by  means,  tne  efficiency  of  which  shall  be  judged  of  by  the  authorities.  Ther- 
mometers should  be  placed  within  sight  in  the  corridors. 

f 

Arrangement  of  Scene-painters^  Lofts^  ^c,  above  the  Theatre.  ^ 

13.  No  such  place  shall  be  permitted  above  the  stage.. 

14.  No  workshops  shall  be  allowed  above  the  auditorium,  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  the  scene-painters  and  tailors,  and  the  floors  of  these  shall  be  tiled.  In  the  case  of  the 
scene-painters'  loft,  being  placed  in  this  position,  unless  the  roof  is  formed  of  iron  and  plaster, 
the  sorbonne  (the  place  of  the  chandelier,  apparently)  must  be  shut  in  by  a  partition,  made 
of  broken  stone  and  plaster,  with  a  ceiling,  tiled,  ana  closed  by  an  iron  door. 

15.  No  division  of  the  space  in  the  roof  shall  be  made  for  any  other  purpose  than  those 
above  indicated. 

Corridors  and  Staircases, 

16.  The  width  of  the  corridoi*s,  the  number  and  width  of  staircases,  as  well  as  of  the 
entrance  doors,  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  theatre.  In  all  cases  there  must 
be  two  staircases  specially  devoted  to  the  public,  and  communicating  directly  with  the 
street. 

Scene  Loft  and  Machinery, 

17.  Every  theatre  must  be  provided  with  a  place  for  scenes  and  machinery  outside  its 
own  walls,  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  authorities  shall  approve. 

18.  No  stores  of  scenery  or  machinery  shall  be  made  either  beneath  the  stage  or  the 
auditorium,  all  such  stores  should  be  separated  from  the  theatre  by  a  wall  or  walls  of 
masonry. 

Restrictions  concerning  the  Occupation  of  Shops,  Sfc. 

19.  No  shop  or  warehouse  appended  to  a  theatre  shall  be  let  for  any  trade  or  calling 
which  presents  special  danger  as  regards  fire  in  any  respect.  The  chimneys  of  such  shops, 
if  they  pass  through  the  theatre  or  its  dependencies,  must  be  constructed  of  brick  or  other 
masonry,  and  carried  up  vertically  to  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  They  shall  also  be  further 
protected  by  means  of  a  brick  casing. 

20.  No  person  except  the  concierge  and  the  treasury  attendant  is  allowed  to  live  in  a 
theatre  or  any  building  which  communicates  with  it.  « 

The  second  portion  of  the  ordinance  relates  to  the  management. 

Approval  of  the  Building,  Police  Service,  S^c, 

21.  No  theatre  shall  be  opened  until  the  authorities  shall  have  certified  that  it  is  well 
constructed,  and  with  proper  arrangements  for  safety,  salubrity,  and  convenience.  The 
modifications  made  in  the  interior  afterwards,  division  of  places,  &c,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
second  examination  previous  to  the  opening. 

22.  The  agents  of  the  superior  authority  shall  exercise  a  daily  supervision,  not  only  as 
respect  to  the  dramatic  censure,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  order  and  public  security. 

23.  There  must  be  provided  an  office  for  the  officers  of  police,  and  a  guard-room. 

24.  A  commissaire  of  police  is  charged  with  the  general  surveillance  of  each  theatre ;  a 
suitable  place  shall  be  provided  for  him  in  the  auditorium. 

0.88.  3  D  25.  Any 
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Apptndizy  No  i.        25.  Any  person  who  maj  be  arrested  either  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  or  within  its 
^  walls  shall  be  taken  before  the  coinmi88aire5  who  will  decide  on  the  case. 

26.  The  police  are  specially  charged  to  maintain  order  and  free  circulation  outside  of 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  with  the  regulation  of  carriages.  They  will  not  enter  the 
auditorium  except  when  the  public  peace  is  in  jeopardy  or  when  called  in  by  the  com- 
missaire. 

27.  In  every  place  of  public  amusement  a  medical  service  shall  be  established  con- 
formably to  the  regulations  of  1852. 

28.  The  service  of  the  firemen  is  arranged  according  to  a  plan  adopted  in  1852.  Tell- 
tale counters,  showing  the  rounds  made  during  the  night,  shall  be  placed  in  the  interior 
of  each  theatre  in  such  places  as  the  commander  of  safeurs  pompiers  shall  select. 

MlSCELLAl^EOUS. 

29.  The  directors  shall  establish  urinals,  fixed  or  otherwise,  suitable  to  the  locality,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  approved  bj^  the  authorities. 

(Here  follow  the  regulations  respecting  prices,  placards,  &c.,  and  other  subjects,  only  of 
local  interest.) 

58.  At  the  close  of  the  performance,  all  the  side  doors  and  other  means  of  exit  shall 
be  opened,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  public. 

These  doors  should  all  open  outwards,  and  they  should  be  constantly  kept  perfectly 
free  of  obstructions  of  any  kind,  within  or  without. 

All  the  doors  of  the  boxes  shsdl  open  from  within  at  the  will  of  the  occupiers. 

59.  The  directors  are  expressly  forbidden  to  cause  the  lights  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
auditorium,  the  staircases,  the  corridors,  or  vestibules,  before  the  theatre  is  completely 
emptied. 

60.  Oil  lamps,  placed  in  ^lass  lanterns,  shall  be  kept  burning  from  the  moment  of  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  till  the  closing,  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  auditorium,  the  cor- 
ridors, and  staircases,  to  prevent  complete  obscurity  in  case  of  the  gas  becoming  extin- 
guished. 

The  rest  of  the  ordinance  refers  to  the  regulation  of  carriages,  &c. 

With  respect  to  general  precautions  against  fire,  the  "  Bulletin  Francais^^  says  that  it 
is  proposed  without  delay  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Paris 
against  fire.  The  authorities  possess  five  steam  fire-engines,  of  which  only  three  are  at  pre- 
sent in  use,  the  two  others  being  in  store  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  It 
is  found  that  all  eight  are  required  to  complete  the  materiel  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  hydrants  calculated  to  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  steam  fire- 
engines  is  600 ;  the  present  number  is  only  345,  but  it  is  to  be  immediately  increased. 
It  IS  proposed,  further,  to  make  it  imperative  upon  the  proprietor  of  every  house  to  set  up 
a  hydrant  sufficient  for  the  suj)ply  of  an  ordinary  fire-engine ;  this  being  the  case,  with 
the  pressure  of  water  in  the  city,  every  floor  of  every  house  in  Paris  will  be  under  com- 
mand. 
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Appendix,  No.  2. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Hon,  S.  Ponsonby  Fane,  12  April  1877. 


Rules  for  Theatbes  Licensed  by  the  Lobd  Chambeblain.  Appendix,  No.  a. 

1.  All  doors  and  barriers  to  open  outwards^  or  to  be  fixed  back  during  the  time  when 
the  public  are  within  the  tiieatre. 

2.  All  gangways,  passages,  and  staircases,  intended  for  the  exit  of  the  audience,  to  be 
kept  entirely  Tree  from  obsiructions,  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 

3.  No  part  of  the  auditorium  to  be  without  at  least  two  means  of  exit  in  case  of  need. 

4.  All  doors  not  habitually  used  for  exit,  but  available  as  additional  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  alarm,  to  be  indicated  by  printed  placards  in  plain  characters. 

5.  An  ample  water  supply  with  hose  and  pipes  to  be  available  to  all  parts  of  the  house, 
where  possible  on  the  high-pressure  main. 

6.  All  fixed  and  ordinary  gas  burners  to  be  furnished  with  efficient  guards.  Moveable 
and  occasional  lights  to  be,  where  possible,  protected  in  the  same  manner,  or  put  under 
charge  of  persons  responsible  for  lighting,  watching,  and  extinguishing  them. 

No  white  metal  gas-pipes  to  be  used  in  the  building. 

7.  The  foot-lights  or  floats  t(»  be  protected  by  a  wire  guard.  The  first  ground*-line  to  be 
always  without  gas,  and  unconnected  with  gas,  whether  at  the  wings  or  elsewhere.  Suffi- 
cient space  to  be  left  between  each  ground-line,  bO  as  to  lessen  risk  from  accident  to  all 
persons  standing  or  moving  among  such  lines. 

8.  The  rows  or  lines  of  gas-burners  at  wings  to  commence  four  feet  at  least  from  the  level 
of  the  stage. 

9.  Wet  blankets  or  rugSj'^with  filled  buckets  or  water-pots,  to  be  always  kept  in  the 
wings ;  and  attention  to  be  directed  to  them  by  placards  legibly  printed  or  painted,  and 
fixed  immediately  above  them.  As  in  Rule  6,  some  person  to  be  responsible  for  keeping 
the  blankets,  buckets,  &c.,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

10.  Hatchets  and  hooks  to  be  in  readiness  to  cut  down  hanging  scenery  in  case  of  fire. 

11.  The  regulations  as  to  fire  to  be  always  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place,  so  that  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  theatre  may  be  acquainted  with  their  contents ;  every  breach  or 
neglect  of  them,  or  any  act  of  carelessness  as  regards  fire,  to  be  punished  by  fines  or  dis- 
missal by  the  managers. 

12.  An  annual  inspection  is  made  of  all  theatres,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  appli- 
ances for  the  prevention  of  fire,  and  accidents  therefrom,  and  the  means  of  exit  from  the 
building.  It  is  expected  that  all  alterations  suggested  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
public  will  be  carried  out  before  the  issue  of  the  annual  license. 

13.  No  structural  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  theatre  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Plans  of  such  proposed  alterations  must  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office. 

14.  A  copy  of  every  new  piece,  or  alterations  of  old  pieces  intended  to  be  produced,  to 
be  forwarded  for  license  to  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  seven  clear  days  before  such  intended 
production.  No  alteration  of  the  text  when  licensed  for  representation  to  be  permitted 
without  sanction. 

16.  Copies  of  all  play-bills  to  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  every  Monday, 
and  whenever  a  change  of  performance  is  announced. 

16.  Notice  of  the  change  of  title  of  a  piece  to  be  given  to  the  Examiner  of  Plays. 

17.  The  name  and  private  address  of  the  actual  and  responsible  manager  to  be  printed  in 
legible  type  at  the  head  of  each  bill. 

0.88.  3  D  2  18.  Admission 
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Appendix,  No.  3,        |g^  Admission  to  be  given  at  all  tiroes  to  authorised  officers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
department^  and  of  the  police. 

19.  No  profanity  or  impropriety  of  language  to  be  permitted  on  the  stage. 

20.  No  indecency  of  dress^  dance^  or  gesture^  to  be  permitted  on  the  stage. 

21.  No  personalities  or  representations  of  living  persons  to  be  permitted  on  the  stage, 
nor  anything  likely  to  produce  riot  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

22.  No  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  or  dangerous  performances  to  be  permitted  on  the 
stage. 

23.  No  masquerade  or  public  ball  to  be  permitted  in  the  theatre. 

24.  No  encouragement  to  be  given  to  improper  characters  to  assemble^  or  to  ply  their 
calling  in  the  theatre. 

25.  Refreshments  to  be  sold  in  the  theatre  only  during  the  hours  of  performance^  and 
only  to  the  uudience  and  company  engaged  in  the  house. 

26.  No  smoking  to  be  permitted  in  the  auditorium. 

27.  Theatre  licenses  are  granted  for  one  year  from  the  29th  September.  Licenses  are 
granted  also  for  shorter  periods,  but  all  licenses  cease  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 

28.  No  public  entertainment  to  be  given  in  the  theatre  on  the  days  excluded  from  tbe 
license. 

29.  Applications  for  licenses,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  actual  and  responsible 
manager  and  of  his  proposed  sureties,  who  must  be  resideut  householders  and  ratepayers, 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  seven  clear  days  before  the  day  for 
which  the  license  is  required. 

30.  Theatre  licenses  are  granted  only  for  buildings  in  which  the  above  regulations  can  be 
carried  out,  and  on  the  express  condition  that  these  and  every  other  reasonable  and  prnc- 
ticable  precaution  against  fire,  or  the  dangers  arising  therefrom,  are  adopted. 

31.  The  manager  is  solely  and  entirely  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  above 
regulations,  for  the  management  of  his  theatre  before  and  behind  the  curtain,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  the  members  of  his  company. 

(signed)        Hertford^ 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  I^rd  Chamberlain. 

February  1876. 
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Appendix,  No.  3. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Hon.  S.  Ponsonby  Fane. 


METROPOLITAN  THEATRES  LICENSED  BY  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN,    Appendix,  No.  3. 


1866. 

Adelphi  (rebuilt  in  1868). 

Alexandra.     Highbury  Barn  (pulled  down 

in  1871-72). 
Astley's  (partially  rebuilt  in  1862). 
""  '^alo 


Now 
Now 
Now 


Bower  Saloon  (rebuilt  in  1876). 

Britannia  (built  in  1868), 

Cabinet. 

City  of  London  (no  longer  a  theatre). 

Effingham  Saloon  (rebuilt  in  1867). 

Grecian  Saloon. 

Hay  market 

Her  Maje8ty*8  (burnt  down   and   rebuilt 

1867-68). 
Lyceum. 
Marylebone   (called    Royal    Alfred    from 

1868  to  1873). 
New  Royalty. 
Olympic. 
Pavilion. 

Prince  of  Wales*s. 
Princess's. 
Sadler's  Wells. 
St.  James's. 

Standard  (rebuilt  in  1867). 
Strand. 

Surrey  (rebuilt  in  1866). 
Victoria  (rebuilt). 
Gallery  of  Illustration  (no  longer  a  theatre). 

26  in  all. 


Adelphi. 


1877. 


Astley's. 
Stangate. 
Rritannia. 
King's  Cross. 

East  London. 
Grecian. 
Haymarket 
Her  Majesty's. 

Lyceum. 
Marylebone. 

Royalty. 

Olympic. 

Pavilion. 

Prince  of  Wales's. 

Princess's. 

St.  James*s. 

Standard. 

Strand. 

Surrey. 

Victoria. 

New  Thbatrbs  since  1866. 

Aquarium. 

Alhambra. 

Albion  (licensed  in  1867  as  The  Oriental). 

Criterion, 

Elephant  and  Castle. 

Folly  (licensed  in  1869  as  the  Charing  Cross). 

Ghiiety. 

Globe. 

Henglers. 

Hackney. 

Duke's  (licensed  in  1866  as  The  Holbom). 

Opera  Comique. 

Park  (licensed  in  1873  as  The  Alexandra). 

Queen's. 

St.  George's. 

Variety. 

Vaudeville. 

Theatres  occasionally  Licensed  between  1866  and  1876. 
Surrey  Gardens. 
Philharmonic. 

Sadler's  Wells  (in  process  of  re-building). 
Holbom  Amphitheatre. 
Uarrick. 
Regent. 

Total  Number  of  Theatres  Licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  viz:— 
In  the  year  1866        --------..25 

„        i>      1877 88 

Total  Increase  in  Actual  Number    -    - 


13 


0.88. 


iV.jB.— Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  are  open  under  Patent. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Hollwgshead. 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


LIST  of  Music  Halls,  Concebt  Halls,  and  One  Casino,  Licensed  by  the 
Magistrates  in  London ;  Sydenham^  Mufwell  Hill,  and  Woolwich  being  included  in 
London,  because  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the  North 
Woolwich  Theatre  are  worked  by  London  Companies  and  Managers. 


Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 

St.  James's  HalL 

Exeter  Hall. 

Egyptian  Hall. 

Polytechnic. 

The  Oxford. 

The  Canterbury. 

Gatti's,  Westminster-road. 

Gatti's,  Charing  Cross. 

The  Metropolitan,  Edgware-road. 

Wilton's,  Wellclose-square. 

Evans's. 

The  Royal,  Holbom. 

The  Cambridge,  Commercial-street. 

Lusby's,  Mile  End-road. 

The  Neckinger,  Bermondsey. 

Forester's,  Bow. 

Winchester,  Southwark. 

Raglan,  Theobald's-road. 


Middlesex,  Drury-lane. 

London  Pavilion. 

The  South  London,  London-road,  Borough. 

The  Marylebone. 

The  Borough. 

The  Bedford,  Camden  Town. 

Deacon's,  Islington. 

The  Trevor,  ^ightsbridge. 

The  Sun,  Knightebridge. 

Landsdowne,  Islington. 

Rodney,  Wlutechapel. 

Apollo,  Bethnal  Green. 

Westminster,  Pimlico. 

Nag's  Head,  Lambeth. 

Woodman,  Hoxton. 

Swallow-street  HalL 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell  HilL 


Total    -    -    37  Concert  and  Music  Halls. 


The  Argyll  Rooms  Casino. — The  one  Casino  licensed  in  London  by  the  Magistrates 
for  four  millions  of  people,  and  the  special  profit  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  secured  in  a 
valuable  monopoly. 

About  20.  public-houses,  called  generally  "  Free  and  Easys,"  having  music  licenses, 
and  10  local  halls,  district  town  halls,  hold  the  same  license- 


Making  this  Total    - 


-    67  Halls. 
1  Casino. 

68 


The  music  halls,  concert  halls,  &c.,  in  this  country  that  have  sprung  into  existence 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1843,  may  be  estimated  as  bearing  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  of  the  theatres  in  the  country. 

Theatres  in  London  Licensed  by  the  Magistrates : — 


The  Court  Theatre,  Chelsea. 

Bijou  Theatre,  Bayswater. 

Cremome  Gstrdens,  Theatre  and  Gardens. 

Making 


Total 


North  Woolwich,  Theatre  and  Gardens. 
Crystal  Palace,  Theatre  and  Palace. 
Alexandra  Palace,  Theatre  and  Palace. 

6  Theatres. 
68  Halls. 

-    -    -    74 


Licensed  by  magistrates. 

The  nightly-holding  capacity  of  these  places  is  about  equal  to  160,000  persons. 
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Theatres  in  London  Licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain : — 


The  Alhambra. 

Opera  Comique  (an  underground  theatre). 

Vaudeville. 

Folly. 

Variety. 

Haokney. 

Adelphi. 

Astley's. 

Britannia. 

Stanrate. 

King^  Cross. 

City  of  London. 

East  London. 

Grecian  (holds  also  Magistrate's  License 

for  Halls  and  Garden). 
Haymarket. 
Her  Majesty's. 
Lyceum. 
Marylebone. 
Royalty. 
Olympic. 
Pavilion. 
Garrick. 


Princess's. 

Prince  of  Wales's. 

Sadler's  Wells. 

St  James's. 

Standard. 

Strand. 

Surrey. 

Victoria. 

Albion. 

St.  George's  HalL 

Duke's. 

Amphitheatre^  Holbom. 

Queen's. 

Gaiety. 

Surrey  Garden  (holds  also  a  Magistrate's 

License  for  the  Gardens). 
Philharmonic. 
Hengler's. 

Elephant  and  Castle. 
The  Park. 

Criterion  (an  underground  theatre). 
The  Regent 
Aquarium  Theatre. 


Appendix,  No.  4. 


Making  45  theatres,  with  a  nightly -holdinff  capaci^  of  about  76,000  persons.    Wind- 
sor being  a  Royal  residence,  the  Lord  Chaniberlain  licenses  the  theatre  in  that  town. 


There  are  two  Lcmdon  theatres  that  are  neither  under  the  control  of  the  Magistrates 
nor  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  viz. : 

Covent  Garden  Opera  House  and  Theatre,  a  patent  house,  workmg  under  the  Elli- 
grew  and  DavenantTatent,  which  dates  from  Charles  II. ;  and 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  claims  to  have  bought  one-half  of  this  patent,  but  holds  a 
more  than  doubtful  title,  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  never  contested.    Their  hold 
ing  capacity  may  be  stated  at  8,000  persons  nightly.     Thus  we  have  in  London : — 

45  Lord  Chamberlain's  Theatres. 
2  Patent,  or  so-called  Patent  Theatres. 
6  Magistrates'  Theatres. 

63  -    -  Total. 


0.88. 
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Appendix,  No  5. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  the  Right  Honourable  Marquis  of  Hertford,  23  April  1877. 


—  1.  — 
Appendix,  No.  5.  THEATRE  REGULATIONS. 


Lord  Chamberlain's  Office^  St.  James's  Palace. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  presents  his  compliments  to  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  and  encloses  copy  of  the  rules  for  meatres  under  his  Lordship's  control. 

These  rules,  though  now  put  together  and  printed  for  the  first  tmie,  do  not  differ  in 
any  material  respect  from  those  wmch  have  always  been  understood  by  the  managers  to 
be  the  existing  rules  of  this  Department.  But  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  should  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the  managers  and  their 
sureties,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  responsibilities  which 
they  undertake  on  executing  tiie  bond  required  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Vict.,  on  the  issue  of 
licenses  for  theatres. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  takes  this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  managers  the 
very  serious  responsibility  under  which  they  must  personally  be  held  with  regard  to 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  of  the  artistes  engaged  in  their  theatres,  in  case  of  fire, 
or  panic  arising  from  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  the  consequent  importance  to  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  of  carrying  out  the  rules  for  free  exit  from  the  theatre  in  such  a 
contingency. 

These  rules  will,  in  future,  be  annexed  to  all  licenses  issued,  with  such  alterations  and 
additions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  considered  necessary. 

23  February  1876. 


—  2.  — 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  received  many  complaints  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
visitors  to  the  theatres  are  subjected  by  the  practice  of  placing  extra  chairs  and  seats  in 
the  alleys  and  gangways  of  the  stalls  and  other  parts  of  the  auditorium. 

This  practice  is  not  only  inconvenient  to  individuals,  but  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  whole  audience  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  begs  con- 
sequently to  call  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  request  that  strict  directions  may 
be  given  to  the  box-keepers  and  attendants  of  the  theatre  that  no  seats 

or  Obstructions  of  any  kind  are  to  be  placed  in  the  gangways  or  passages  of  the  theatre 
intended  for  the  exit  of  the  audience. 

29  September  1876. 


—  3. — 


Memobakdum. 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  21  December  1876. 

The  recent  tragedy  in  the  Brooklvn  Theatre,  at  New  York,  has  most  properly  turned 

public  attention  to  the  state  of  the  London  theatres  with  regard  to  the  means  of  exit  in 

case  of  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  of  preventing  such  panics  as  that  which  was  the  cause  of  so 

many  lives  being  lost  on  that  occasion.  .        ,  .         .  •  1 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  February  last,  communicated  in  writing  to  the  managers 

the 
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the  rules  under  which  his  licenses  are  granted,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  Appendix,  No.  5. 

upon  them  the  very  serious  responsibibty  under  which  they  must  personally  be  held  with 

regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  arising  from  a  well-grounded 

alarm,  and  the  consequent  importance  to  them  of  carrying  out,  by  every  means  in  their 

power,  the  regulations  for  providing  abundant  facilities  of  egress  from  the  theatre  in  such 

a  contingency.     These  rules  were  intended  to  apply  to  aU  possible  exigencies,  and  the 

circular  called  particular  attention  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  following  first  four 

rules  being  attended  to,  viz. : — 

1.  All  doors  and  barriers  to  open  outwards,  or  to  be  fixed  back  during  the  time 
when  the  public  are  within  the  theatre. 

2.  All  gangways,  passages,  and  staircases  intended  for  the  exit  of  the  audience  to 
be  kept  entirely  free  from  obstructions,  whether  permanent  or  temporary. 

3.  No  part  of  the  auditorium  to  be  without,  at  least,  two  means  of  exit,  in  case 
of  need. 

4.  All  doors  not  habitually  used  for  exit,  but  available  as  additional  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  alaim,  to  be  indicated  by  printed  placards  in  plain  characters. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  regrets  that  many  complaints  have  reached  him  of  extra  chairs 
and  seats  being  still  placed  m  the  gangways,  a  practice  not  only  inconvenient  to  indi- 
viduals, but  extremely  dangerous  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire.  He  therefore  gives  notice 
that  he  has  desired  to  be  specially  informed  from  time  to  time,  and  particularly  during 
the  ensuing  Christmas  holidays,  whether  this  practice  is  continued,  and  if  any  flagrant 
case  is  detected  of  the  rules  being  evaded,  he  will  assuredly  at  once  put  in  force  the 
powers  given  him  under  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68,  and  will,  moreover,  refuse  a  license  in 
future  to  any  manager  who  has  thus  wilfully  jeopardized  the  safety  of  the  public. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  precautions  that  might  be  adopted  by  any  intelligent 
manager,  according  to  the  capabilities  of  his  theatre,  but  so  many  practical  suggestions 
have  been  made,  or  promised  to  be  carried  out,  during  the  annual  official  inspections  of 
the  theatres,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  refer  to  them ;  and  he 
confidently  leaves  it  to  each  manager  to  do  his  best  to  guard  against  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  against  the  consequences  of  such  panics  as  may  be  liable  to  occur 
at  any  time,  without  any  reasonable  cause,  and  without  any  blame  to  the  management  o^ 
the  theatre,  from  a  mere  act  of  malice,  mischief,  or  folly  on  the  part  of  some  one  present. 


—  4.  — 

Memobakdum. 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  23  December  1876. 
The  Christmas  Holidays  at  the  Theatbes. 

Considering  the  crowded  state  of  the  theatres  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
more  particularly  the  large  numbers  of  women  and  children  attending  the  performances 
of  the  pantomimes,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  requircH  that  all  doors  not  habituidly  used  for 
exit,  but  available  as  additional  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  alarm,  be  regularly 
opened  on  every  occasion  when  a  performance  takes  place,  from  Boxing-day  until  the  Ist 
i^ebruary  next 

The  Lord  Chamberliun  takes  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  managers,  the  prudence 
of  establishing  among  their  staff  of  servants  and  attendants  before  and  behind  the  curtain, 
some  sort  of  regular  system,  according  to  which,  each  person  so  employed  shall  be  told  off  to 
his  appointed  station  m  case  of  fire  or  alarm,  so  as  to  prevent  hesitation  or  confusion  on 
any  such  emergency,  and  to  facilitate  the  safe  and  quiet  departure  of  the  audience  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  by  all  available  means  of  exit. 


0.88.  3  E 
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EAST  LONDON  WATERWORKS  COMPANY. 


STATEMENT  showing  how  long  on  the  occasion  of  Fibes  happening  in  the  East 
London  Company's  Disteict  in  1874  the  Company's  Plugs  were  drawn. 


Unit 

Plug  out. 

No.  of 
Fires. 

Time  Plug  out 

No.  of 
Plres. 

■.X. 

H.  X. 

Under - 

. 

0  90 

1S8 

Over  and      -    14  30 

1    Plug  extra  and  1 

Over  and 

. 

0  90 

18 

2  Plogs  extra. 

Standpipe. 

ff 

« 

1    0 

«fi 

S  Standpipet. 

.    17  30 

1  Phig  extra   asl   1 

n 

- 

1  39 

11 

4    Plugs  extra  and  1 
Standpipe. 

.    2030 

Standpipe. 
3  Plugs  extra  and  1 

. 

2    0 

9 

3  Plugs  extra. 

Standpipe. 

• 

2S0 

6 

4  Plugs  extra. 

•    28    0 

4Plugveacdesa. 

• 

3    0 

3 

2  Plugs  extra. 

-    2380 

2  Plugs  extia  aiad   I 

n 

- 

3  SO 

4 

4    Plugs  extra  and   1 
Staodpipe. 

-    29  30 

Standpipe. 
6  Plugs   extra  aad  I 

• 

4    0 

n 

3  Plugs  extra. 

Standpipe. 

yy 

• 

4  30 

1 

1  Plug  sExtra. 

.    60    0 

1  Standpipe. 

. 

6    0 

4 

5     Plugs    extra    «nd 

-    64    0 

6  Plugs  extra   and  1 

• 

5  30 

1 

Standpipe. 

Standpipe. 

yy 

• 

6    0 

1 

1  Plug  extra. 

-128    0 

1 

7  Plugs  extra  and  1 

99 

• 

7    0 

1 

1  Plug  extra. 

Standpipe. 

. 

8    0 

1 

No  Plog  started 

42 

9f 

. 

6  30 

1 

2  Plugs  extra. 

Water  used  from  hy-  'i 
tank,  or  river        -J 

» 

. 

10    0 

1 

1  Plug  extra. 

29 

f9 

- 

U  30 

1 

2  Plugs  extra   and  1 
Staodpipe. 

295 

Total  Number  of  FIree. 

Year   1875. 


TABLE  showing  Duration  of  Fire,  Time  Plog 
waft  drawn,  or  Standpipe  in. 


H.  M*  H.  M. 

—  Under  0  80 

SO  and  under  1     0 


1  a 

1  80 

2  0 
2  30 
8  0 
8  30 
4  0 
4  80 
6  0 
6  80 
6  0 

6  30 

7  0 

7  30 

8  0 
8  30 


9f 


19 


1  30 

2  0 

2  30 

3  0 
3  80 


0 
80 

0 
30 

0 
80 

0 
30 

0 

8  30 

9  0 


12 
13 
14 
16 
24 
26 
86 


No    Water    required,    used   from 

cistern. 
Not  stated  how  long   plug  was 

drawn. 

Total     -    - 


Nutt))>er. 

76 

84 

14 

7 

8 

8 

1 

1 
1 
8 

8 

1 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
90 


266 


Yeab   1876. 


TABLE  showing  Duration  of  Fire,  Time  Plug 
was  drawn,  or  Standpipe  in.  *' 


H.  M. 

H.  M. 

Number. 

— 

Under  0  80 

• 

66 

80 

and  mider  10 

• 

88 

1     0 

>» 

n 

1  80 

• 

26 

1   80 

» 

99 

2     0 

• 

11 

2     0 

99 

» 

2  80 

« 

18 

2  30 

99 

99 

8     0 

« 

_ 

3     0 

99 

99 

3  80 

• 

6 

8  80 

99 

99 

4     0 

• 

8 

4     0 

99 

M 

4  80 

. 

_ 

4  80 

>9 

99 

6     0 

• 

*» 

6     0 

» 

99 

6  80 

. 

4 

6  80 

9f 

99 

6     0 

• 

«. 

6     0 

99 

9» 

6  80 

« 

1 

6  80 

*9 

99 

7     0 

• 

MM 

7     0 

» 

99 

7  30 

. 

1 

7  80 

t9 

99 

8     0 

- 

1 

8     0 

>f 

99 

8  30 

- 

1 

9     0 

• 

1 

10     0 

• 

1 

12     0 

- 

1 

18     0 

. 

1 

96     0 

- 

1 

No     water 

required,  used 

from 

121 

cistern, 

&c? 

Not  stated 

how   long  plug 

was 

1 

drawn. 

Suppl 

y  disconnected,  no  main  near 
Total    -    - 

1 

.  292 
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EAST  LONDON  WATERWORKS  COMPANY. 


STATEMENT  as  to  Fi^s  in  tlie  East  Lonpob  Dibtuict,  Aawiag  wiether 

Turncock  or  BBiaAi»  sxrived  first. 


AffmUt,  ffdt.  6. 


Int]|»Year 


1868 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


TURNCOCK  FIRST. 


Number  of 
Fires. 


162 
12a 
14i5 

lai 

80 
84 
74 


MInatee 
in  AdTance. 


M.    a« 
11  46 

f^  a4 

7  42 

7  0 
10  10 

8  27 
8  12 


BRIGADE    FIRST. 


If  umber  of 
Firee. 


60 
70 

78 
68< 
62 
104 
90 


Minutes 
in  Adyanoe. 


d 

S 
6 


s. 
86 
87 
42 
29 
84 
62 
84 


Summary  of  Turncocks?  Md 

1868.  Fire  Brigade  arrived  before 

TbrncSak       -        •        -    60 
Average  time,  6m.  868. 
Tarocook  arrived  before  Bri- 
gade     -        -        -        -  162 
Average  time,  11m.  468. 


I860.  Fire  Brigade  arrived  before 

Turnoock       -        -        -     70  times 
Average  time,  6m.  378. 
Turncock  arrived  before  Bri- 
gade     ...        -  128      „ 
Average  time^  Om.  348. 

1870.  Fire  Brigade  arrived  before 

Turncock        -         -         -     78  times. 
Average  time,  6m.  42s. 
Turncock  arrived  before  Bri- 
gade     -        -        -        -  146      „ 
Average  time,  7m.  478. 

Eqind   -        -  lui      ,y 

No  engine      -       1      i? 

Water    not   requiwd    or   ^ 

drawn    from    bTdranti 

butt*  ciatem,  dqdk,.  or 

river  -        -        -        . 

Tresfrliaiii       •"       •"      »     jj 
Reports  imperfect    -    20      ,y 


BaiQAJXBB'  AsKuni  at  Fires— Seven  Years. 

62  times. 


101 
1 

22 

» 
20 


378 


W7^  Fire  Brigade  arrived  before 

Turncock        -         -         -68  times. 
Average  time,  6m.  208^ 
Tdracock  arrived  before  Bri«' 

gade       -        -        -        •»  131      „ 
Averagie  time,  7m.  Os^ 
Xqual      - 
West  Ham 
Water    not    required    or 
drawn    from    hydrant, 
butt,   cistern,  dock,  or 
river  -        -        .        . 


•     07 


66 


1872.  Fire  Brigade  arrived  before 
ToracMk       • 

Average  time^  6m.  34s* 
Turncock  arrived  before  Bri- 
gade      .        .        .        . 
Average  time,  10m.  10s. 
Equal  - 
Water  not   required    or 
drawn    from    hydrant, 
butt,   cistern,   dock,  or 
river  -        -        -        - 
Reports  imperfect 


80 
04 

26 

10 
270 


1873.  Fire  Brigade  arrived  before 

Turncock       -        -        -104  times. 
Average  time^  6m.  62s. 
Turncock  arrived  before  Bri- 
gade     - 

Average  time,  8m.  27s. 
Equal  - 
No  engine     - 
Water    not   required    or 
drawn    from   hydrant, 
b«4t„  cistsni,   dock,   or 
river  -        -        .        . 
Reports  imperfbct 


-     84. 

60 
3 

27 


1874.  Fire  Brigade- arrived  before 
Turncock       ... 
Average  time,  6m.  348. 
Xamoock  arrived  before  Bri- 
gade     .         .        .        , 
Average  time,  8m.  12s. 
Equal  - 
No  engine     - 
Water   not    required    or  T 
drawn    from    hydrant,    I 
butt,   cistern,  dock,   or    | 
liver  -        -        -        -  J 
Reports-impepfect     - 


16      „ 
!!L  " 
00  times. 


74 

46 
2 

70 


97 


364 


» 


0.88. 
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APPENDIX  TO  KEPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  6. 


ToTAT<  NuHBEB  of  FiBES  for  the  Year  1875 


-    256. 


Tiimcock  arrived  first  to  Fires         .        .        .        . 

Brigade        „  „  „ 

Brigade  and  Turncock  arrived  to  Fires  same  time 
Plugs  started,  but  no  time  of  Engine  arrival  given     - 
No  plug  started;  water  used  from  cistern 

Total    - 


Total  Numbbb  op  Fibbs  for  the  Year  1876 


Turncock  arrived  first  to  Fires  -        -        -        _ 

Brigade        „  „  „-_--- 

Brigade  and  Turncock  arrived  to  Fires  same  time 
Plugs  started,  but  no  time  of  Engine  arrival  given    - 
Engme  arrived,  but  no  time  of  Turncock's  arrival  given 
No  plug  started ;  water  used  from  cistern 

Total    -    - 


Number. 
51 
47 
44 
24 
90 


256 


292. 


Number. 
57 
44 
35 
33 
2 
121 


292 


NUMBEB  of  FiBES  at  T^ 

rhich — 

Brigade  arrived  before  Turncock. 

Turncock  arrived  before  Brigade. 

i;  EAR. 

Number. 

Average  Time. 

Nimiber. 

Average  Time. 

X.      8. 

u,     s. 

1868        -       -       -       - 

59 

6    35 

162 

11     45 

1869        -        -        -        - 

79 

6    87 

123 

0    84 

1870        ...       - 

78 

5    42 

145 

7    47 

1871        .... 

68 

5    29 

181 

7      0 

1873        .        .       -       • 

52 

5    34 

80 

10    10 

1878        .... 

104 

5    52 

84 

8    27 

1874        .... 

90 

5    34 

74 

8    12 

1876        .        .        -        - 

45 

5    26 

51 

8    25 

1876        .... 

44 

5    50 

57 

9    I3 

Total  of  9  Years  -  - 

021 

Average  -  5    51 

"^e.»-»« 

Average     8    67 

HouBLT  Peb-centage  of  Supply.— East  London  Waterworks. 


DAY 

• 

NIGHT. 

6  A.M  to     7  - 

. 

4-56 

6  P.u. 

to   7 

3-52 

8  - 

. 

5-70 

8 

• 

3'61 

9  - 

- 

5-40 

9 

• 

2-48 

10  - 

• 

6*25  max. 

10 

. 

2-49 

11  - 

- 

6-10 

11 

• 

2-34 

Noon       12  - 

- 

6.02 

Mid. 

12 

. 

2-40 

P.M.              1  - 

- 

5-75 

A.M. 

1 

- 

2*32  min. 

2  - 

• 

5-40 

2 

• 

2-39 

3  - 

- 

5-97 

3 

. 

2-47 

4  - 

. 

5-06 

4 

• 

312 

5  - 

—                w 

4-84 

5 

. 

3-35 

6  - 

- 

4-90 

6 

- 

3-52 
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Appendix,  No.  7. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Greaves. 


EAST  LONDON  WATER  COMPANY. 


Appendix,  No.  7. 


Quantity  of  Fibe  Plugs  sent  out  Half-yearly  to  all  the  East  London 

Waterworks  District. 


Half-year  ending 

Repairs. 

New 
Works. 

Total. 

Half-year  ending 

Repairs. 

New 
Works. 

Total. 

Christmas  -  1869 

866 

76 

941 

Midsummer  1867 

1,287 

200 

1,487 

Midsummer  1860 

1,027 

46 

1,078 

Christmas  -  1867 

1,606 

178 

1,683 

Chrintmas  -  1860 

869 

68 

937 

Midstmimer  1868 

1,002 

290 

1,292 

Christmas  -  1868 

748 

191 

934 

Midsummer  1861 

1,716 

87 

1,802 

Christmas  -  1861 

976 

68 

1,048 

Midsummer  1869 

1,088 

166 

1,198 

Christmas  -  1869 

1,311 

217 

1,628 

Midsummer  1862 
Christmas  -  1862 

606 
1,081 

64 
106 

660 
1»186 

Midsummer  1870 
Christmas  -  1870 

1,614 
1,466 

170 
146 

1,784 
1,612 

Midsummer  1868 

966 

199 

1,166 

Midsummer  1871 

1,684 

100 

1,784 

Christmas  -  1868 

1,169 

289 

1,898 

Christmas  - 1871 

1,361 

124 

1,486 

Midsummer  1864 

666 

162 

827 

Midsummer  1872 

1,211 

111 

1,322 

Christmas  -1864 

1,184 

226 

1,409 

Christmas  -  1872 

1,461 

182 

1,688 

Midsummer  1866 

627 

206 

832 

Midsummer  1873 

1,268 

116 

1,879 

Christmas  •  1866 

1,020 

199 

1,219 

Christmas  -  1873 

1,321 

96 

1,417 

Midsummer  1866 

847 

188 

1,086 

Midsummer  1874 

1,149 

92 

1,241 

Christmas  -  1866 

1,618 

277 

1,796 

Christmas  -  1874 

1,048 

84 

1,127 

Number  of  Plug  Pipes  issued  Yearly  to  all  the  East  London  Waterworks  District 


1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

iftfio    /New  work 
^®^^  •  XRepairs 

^®®^    \Repairs 

iftAi     /New  work 
^®®*  "XRepairs 


- 

808 
466 

iflAft     /New  work  ... 
^^^^  -  \Repairs       - 

404 
29 

- 

866 
682 

,«««     fNew  work  ... 

467 
21 

- 

421 
880 
288 
106 

iftfl,. /New  work - 

*«««  -  iRepaire       .         -        - 

888 
26 

494 
81 

- 

214 
42 

'•"-{S.^r':    :    : 

881 
81 

- 

116 
80 

>"«-{£^"*:   :   : 

816 
86 

- 

166 
46 

i«i9i     /New  work - 
"'^•\Repair8      -        -        - 

229 
21 

- 

164 
21 

"»-{S:;r":   :    : 

248 
26 

- 

446 
17 

""-{S^"'"-    -    ■ 

210 
9 

- 

878 
82 

""■{S^jr'":    :    : 

177 
18 

0.88. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BBPOBT  PROM  THE 


Appendix,  No.  7. 


EAST  LONDON  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY— confmued. 


Gallons  per  Minute. — East  London  Waterworks  District. — 15th  and  16th  June  1875. 


Percent. 

Gallons 
per  Minute. 

Per  Cent 

Ganons 

per  Minute. 

6  to  7  a,m.  - 

6*46 

24,616 

8  pjn. 

3  50 

15,798 

8     „    -        - 

6-62 

29,446 

9     „       -         - 

2-45 

11,062 

9     „    .        . 

6-81 

28,470 

10    „       -       . 

2*45 

11,056 

10     ,,    •        - 

Q*44 

29/Ht(6 

H     „        .         . 

2»85 

10,616 

H     ,,    -        - 

6^99 

S1,58S 

12  iiu4oight      - 

*a 

10»409 

12  noon 

6»98 

26,996 

1  p,iii. 

6-25 

M,694 

1  a^m.      - 

2-88 

10,528 

2    „    -        - 

6-18 

28,177 

a    „        •        - 

9^8 

10»066 

a   „  -      - 

6*48 

94,500 

8     „        .         . 

2»80 

10,898 

^    „    -        - 

6-26 

28,788 

*     ^        •         - 

W2 

14,MB 

5    „    -        - 

i-60 

90,769 

ft     „        .         . 

8-05 

13,796 

6    „    .         • 

4-08 

18,318 

6    „        .         . 

ro8 

18^M0 

7-    „    -        . 

8-22 

14,669 

Avfwge- 

19,790 

Old  Ford Total 

Lea  Bridge    •-..'... 

Prince  and  Princest 

Sunbury         --•.••• 


Gallons. 

Total 

9,724,997 

f* 

9,000,206 

n 

5,077,450 

w 

8,255,162 

2r,0«7,815 
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Appendix,  No.  8. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Greava. 


KENT  WATER  COMPANY. 


Presssure 

Pressure 

Heiglitof 

AttteseyGnl 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

Height  of 

At  the  several 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

G^ronndaboTO 

Points 

pep  Square  Inch, 

Ground  above 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

Ordnaoce 

of 

accordfaigto 

to 

Datum 

Obseryation 

Sir  jr.  W. 

which  Water  may  be 

Datum 

Observation 

SirJ.W. 

which  Water  may  be 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Bazalgette's 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Bazalgette's 

ObtoTttkm. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 

presumed  to  Rise. 

Obsepvatlon. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 

presumed  to  Bise. 

Stateibent. 

Statement 

1 

46  to  56 

108-95  to  127-05 

44 

65  to  60 

127  06  to  188-6 

2 

60  ,,  65 

138-6     „  160-16 

45 

87 

300-97 

8 

40  „  60 

92-4     „  116-6 

46 

18 

41-68 

4 

61  y,  66 

117-81  „  129-86 

47 

17  to  18 

89-27  to  41-58 

5 

46  ^  60 

106-26  „  115-5 

60  feet   - 

48 

5 

11-66 

6 

44  ^  46 

101-64  „  108-96 

49 

48 

110-88 

7 

50  „  66 

116-5     „  127-05 

60 

60  to  70 

138-6    to  161  7 

and  60 

and  188-6 

61 

89  „  48 

90-09  „  110-88 

8 

S9  to41 

90-09  to  94*71 

62 

42  „  62 

97-02  „  120-12 

9 

80  „  86 

69-8     „  80-85 

10 

28 

64-68 

f 

63 

65  to  66 

12706  to  160-15 

.20  feet     ^( 

11 

81 

71-61 

64 

68  „  67 

157-08  „  164-77 

12 
18 

51  to  67 
26  „  88 

117-81  to  181-67 
60-06  „  87-78 

80  feet  - 

66 
66 

48  fy  60 
14  „  16 

110-88  „  146-6 
82-84  „     86-96 

14 

61  ,,  66 

117-81  „  127  06 

57 

82 

78-92 

15 

42 

97-03 

68 

44 

101-64 

16 

89 

90-09 

^ 

17 
18 
19 

17 
20 
60 

89-27 
46-2 
188-6 

100  feet   -| 

69 
60 

84 
60 

78-54 
115-5 

20 

61 

140*91 

21 

60 

188-6 

/ 

61 

65  to  78 

16015  to  180-18 

22 

62 

148-22 

62 
68 

50 

47  to  50 

116-6 

108-67  to  116-5 

38 

18  to  10 

41-58  to  28-1 

64 

86  „  56 

80-85  „  127-05 

24 

60 

115-5 

66 

28  ^  85 

64-68  ^     80-85 

26 

44  to  46 

101-64  to  108-95 

160  feet   -^ 

66 

26  ^  85 

67-75  „     80-85 

26 

17 

89-27 

67 

86  ^  40 

80-85  „     92-4 

27 

44  to  46 

101-64  to  108-95 

68 

83 

76-28 

28 

36 

12705 

69 

88  to  86 

76-23  to  80-85 

29 

48  to  54 

110-88  to  124-74 

70 

83 

76-23 

80 

50 

116-6 

\ 

71 

28 

64-68 

81 

88  to  42 

87-78  to     97-02 

40  feet     -< 

82 

64  „  58 

124-74  y,  188-98 

72 

29 

06-99 

88 

60  „  70 

188-6     „  161-7 

78 

12 

27-72 

84 

40  ^  45 

92-4     w  108-95 

74 
76 

27 

62-37 

85 

58  ^  62 

188-98  „  148-22 

26 

60-06 

86 

24 

65-44 

200  feet    -< 

76 

27 

62-37 

87 

89 

90-09 

77 

30 

69-8 

88 

58  to  62 

188-98  to  148-32 

78 

88 

76-23 

89 

55  „  60 

127-05  ^  188-6 

79 

81 

71-61 

40 

44  „  64 

101-64  „  124-74 

, 

41 

45 

108-95 

42 

55 

127  05 

250  feet  -| 

80 

42 

97-02 

48 

61 

117-81 

81 

30 

69-3 

0.88. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


SOUTH  WARE  AND  VAUXHALL  WATER  COMPANY. 


/ 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Height  of 

At  the  several 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

Height  of 

At  the  several 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

Ground  above 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ground  above 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

Datum 

Obserration 

SirJ.W. 

which  Water  may  be 

Datum 

Observation 

SirJ.W. 

which  Water  may  be 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Bazalgette's 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Bazalgette's 

ObemiUion. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 
Statement 

presumed  to  Rise. 

Observation. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 
Statement 

presumed  to  Rise. 

1 

40 

92-4 

^ 

25 

85  to  45 

80*85  to  108*95 

2 

42  to  44 

97-02  to  101-64 

26 

26  ,,  86 

60-06  „     88-16 

8 

82 

78-92 

27 

4 

9*24 

4 

16 

86-96 

40  feet    '< 

28 

85  to  45 

80-85  to  108*96 

5 

25 

57-75 

29 

40  „  50 

9-2-4     „  115-5 

6 

48 

99-88 

80 

85  „  50 

80-85  „  115-5 

7 

42 

97-02 

81 

16 

34-65 

8 

48 

110-88 

L 

82 

13 

30-08 

9 

22  to  24 

50-82  to  55-44 

20  feet    - 

10 
11 

22  „  24 
19 

60-82  „  65-44 
48-89 

83 
84 

12  to  24 
20  „  25 

27*72  to    55-44 
46-2     „     57-75 

12 

4 

9-24 

85 

12  „  24 

27-72  „     56-44 

IB 

14 

8224 

60  feet    -< 

36 

25  „  85 

67-76  „    80*85 

14 

10 

28-1 

87 

20 

46-2 

15 

86 

88-16 

88 

2 

4*62 

16 

87  to  89 

85-47  to  90-09 

89 

6 

13-86 

17 

25  „  85 

57-75  „  80-85 

18 

20 

46-2 

80  feet    .| 

40 

80 

69-8 

19 

85  to  45 

80-85  to  108-95 

41 

12  to  18 

27*72  to    41-58 

20 

86 

88-16 

, 

21 

25 

57-75 

100  feet  - 1 

42 
48 

16 

20  to  25 

36-96 

46-2    to    57*75 

40  feet    -. 

22 
28 

14 

85  to  42 

82-84 

80-85  to  97-02 

160  feet  -  1 

44 

4 

9-24 

• 

24 

24  „  28 

55*44  „  64-68 

45 

15  to  10 

d4*d5to    28*1 

LAMBETH  WATER  COMPANY. 


1 

66  to  80 

150-15  to  184-8 

80  feet    -j 

SS 

180  to  140 

800-8  to  828*4 

2 

84 

78-64 

34 

80  ,,     40 

69-8  „     92*4 

8 

24 

55-44 

4 

22 

50*82 

5 

84 

78-54 

85 

15 

34-66 

6 

20  to  22 

46-2    to  50-82 

36 

88 

203-28 

7 

20 

46-2 

87 

110  to  112 

264*1  to  258*72 

20  feet  - 

8 

9 

10 

11 

28 
26 
20 
25 

64*68 
60-06 
46-2 
67-75 

88 
89 
40 

84 
76 
85 

194-04 
176-66 
196-35 

12 

24 

56-44 

41 

32 

73-92 

18 

26 

60-06 

42 

80 

69-8 

14 

12 

27-72 

48 

26 

60*06 

15 

29 

66-99 

44 

24 

65*44 

16 

28 

64*68 

45 

86 

83-16 

17 
18 

85 
40 

80-85 
92-4 

46 
47 

87 
29 

85-47 
66'99 

19 
20 
21 
22 

40 
32 
28 
86 

92-4 
78-92 
64-68 
88-16 

100  feet  - 

48 
49 
50 

51 

26 
27 
88 

28 

60-06 
62-87 
87-78 

64-68 

28 

11 

25-41 

52 

26 

60*06 

24 

16 

86-96 

58 

85 

80-85 

40  feet    - 

25 

18 

80-08 

54 

80 

69*8 

26 

15 

34-65 

65 

21 

48-51 

27 

18 

41-58 

56 

60  to  70 

138*6  to  161*7 

«0  feet    • 

28 
29 
80 
81 

15 
120  to  123 

8 
118  to  120 

84*65 
277*20  to  284-18 

18*48 
272-58  to  277*20 

57 
58 
69 
60 

40 
25 
48 
49 

92*4 

57-75 

110-88 

118-19 

82 

52 

120*12 

61 

42 

97-02 
^ \^ 
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LAMBETH  WATER  COMPANY-«w<tnu«d. 


Pressure 

Pressure 

Height  of 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

Height  of 

At  the  several 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

Ground  aboTe 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ground  above 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

2^tnm 

Observation 

SirJ.  W. 

which  Water  may  be 

Datum 

Observation 

SirJ.W. 

which  Water  may  be 

at  Pointer 

thus 

Bazalgette's 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Bazalgette's 

Obserration. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 
Statement 

presumed  to  Rise. 

Observation. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 
Statement. 

presumed  to  Rise. 

62 

12 

27-72 

79 

78 

180-18 

63 

32 

73-92 

80 

65 

127-06 

64 

6 

11-66 

200  feet  -  1 

81 

7 

16-17 

66 

53 

122*43 

82 

30 

69-3 

150  feet- 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

72 
16 
18 
37 
7 

16682 
36-96 

250  feet  -  ^ 

83 

84 

6 
60  to  67 

18-86 
116-6    to  131*67 

41-68 
85-47 
16-17 

86 
86 

38  ,,  40 
62 

87*78  „     92-4 
120-12 

f 

71 
72 

28 
3 

64-68 
6-93 

300  feet  -  j 

87 
88 

30  to  68 
47 

69-3    to  133-98 
108-67 

73 

7 

16-17 

( 

89 

6 

11-66 

74 

70  to  76 

161-7    to  173-26 

90 

38 

87-78 

20O  feet  -  | 

76 

79  „  81 

182-49  „  187-11 

360  feet  -  / 

91 

23 

6313 

76 

69  „  71 

169-39  ,,  164-01 

92 

16 

34-66 

77 

6 

11-66 

93 

6 

11-66 

» 

78 

i 

1-16 

•^ 

94 

12 

27-72 

0.88. 


NEW  RIVER  WATER  COMPANY. 


f 

1 

10 

23-1 

31 

7 

16-17 

40  feet  -  < 

2 

33  to  32 

76-23  to  73-92 

32 

29 

66-99 

3 

31 

71-61 

33 

26 

67-75 

f 

4 

28 

64-68 

34 
36 

34 
16 

78-64 
86-96 

6 
6 

7 
8 

82 
25 
31 
33 

73-92 
67-76 
71-61 
76-23 

80  feet  -» < 

36 
37 

26 

42  to  48 

67-76 

97-02  to  110-88 

38 
39 

46  ,,  60 

61 

103-96  „  116-6 
117-81 

9 

36 

80-86 

40 

16 

34-66 

10 
11 
12 

31 
36 

28 

71  61 
80-86 
64-68 

\ 

41 
42 

31  to  38 
87  ^  82 

71-61  to    76-23 
85-47  „     73-92 

13 

33 

76-23 

' 

43 

36 

80-86 

60  feet  -  < 

14 

23 

63-13 

44 

39 

90-09 

16 

36 

83-16 

46 

30 

69*3 

16 

28 

64-68 

46 

28  to  30 

64-68  to    69-3 

17 

26  to  26 

60  06  to    67'76 

47 

66  ,,  68 

127-06  „  188*98 

18 

19 

43-89 

48 

48  „  62 

110-88  „  120-12 

19 

44  to  66 

101-64  to  127-06 

49 

38  ^  40 

87-78  „     92-4 

20 

64  ^  66 

124-74  „  129-86 

60 

46 

108-96 

21 

24 

66-44 

100  feet 

61 

44  to  46 

101-64  to  103-96 

22 

26 

67-76 

62 

46 

103.96 

23 

46  to  39 

103  96  to    90-09 

63 

43 

99*33 

24 

20 

46-2 

64 
66 

46 

36 

103-96 
88-16 

26 

63 

122  43 

66 

82 

73-92 

26 

40  to  41 

92-4    to    94-71 

67 

40 

92-4 

80  feet  - 

27 

28 

29    yy   32 

24 

66-90  „     73-92 
65-44 

V 

58 

40  to  44 

92-4    to  101-64 

29 

51 

117-81 

160  feet  - 1 

69 

23 

63*13 

30 

28 

64-68 

60 

26 

67*76 

GRAND  JUNCTION  WATER  COMPANY. 


f 

1 

14J 

33*49 

f 

12 

27 

62-87 

2 

37 

85-47 

13 

60 

115-5 

20  feet  -  < 

8 

4 

43 
27 

99-33 
62*37 

60  feet  -  < 

14 
16 

80  to  40 
12  „  16 

69-8    to    92-4 
27-72  „     86-96 

6 

60 

116-5 

16 

f24  „  261|| 
ll6  „  17/f| 

r66-44  „     60-06 
\36*96  „     39-27 

^ 

6 

80  to  81 

69-3    to    71-61 

, 

7 

41 

94*71 

17 

17J 

40*42 

8 

34i 

79-69 

18 

82  to  26 

73*92  to    67*75 

40  feet  •  \ 

9 

39 

90-09 

80  feet  • 

19 

26  „  28 

57-76  „     64-68 

10 

44 

101-64 

20 

24 

66-44 

11 

37 

85-47 

21 

28 

68-13 

3P 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


GRAND  JUNCTION  WATER  COW^ kWZ-^ontinued. 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Height  of 

At  the  seyeral 

inlbc 

Height  in  Feet 

Height  of 

^t  the  several 

in  lbs. 

Height  in  Feet 

Ground  above 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ground  above 

Points 

per  Square  Inch, 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

Ordnance 

of 

according  to 

to 

Datam 

Observation 

Sir  J.  W. 

which  Water  may  be 

Datum 

Observation 

Sir  J.  W. 

which  Water  may  be 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Dazslgette's 

at  Point  of 

thus 

Baaslgette's 

Observation. 

Numbered 

Tabular 
Statement 

presumed  t)  Rise. 

Observation. 

Numbered. 

Tabular 
Statement. 

presumed  to  Rise. 

1 

22 

29 

66-99 

35 

87 

85-47 

28 

22 

60-82 

Z^ 

21   to  23 

48-51  to    63-13 

24 

17 

39-27 

37 

49  „  61 

118-19  „  117-81 

23 

16 

84-66 

88 

25  „  27 

57-75  „     62-37 

26 

40  to  47 

92-4    to  108-57 

100  feet  J 

39 

43  „  54 

99-33  „  124-74 

27 

24  „  25 

65-44  „     67-75 

40 

25 

57-75 

80  feet    - 

28 

23  „ 

6318 

41 

41  to  45 

94-71  to  103-95 

29 

17 

39-27 

42 

88 

76-23 

80 

17  to  19 

39-27  to    43-89 

43 

22  to  23 

50-82  to    58-13 

81 

24  „  26 

65-44  „     60-06 

\ 

44 

24  „  26 

65-44  „     57-75 

32 

24  „  26 

65-44  „     60-06 

83 

17  „  18 

39-27  „     41-68 

150  feet  {          « 

5 

11-55 

84 

17  „  18 

89-27  „     41-68 

20  to  28 

46-2    to    53-13 

WEST  MIDDLESEX  WATER  COMPANY. 


1 

40 

92-4 

• 

12 

29  to  32 

06-99  to 

73-92 

20  feet 

2 

42 

97-02 

80  feet  -| 

13 

26  „  26 

67-73  „ 

6006 

3 

Zb 

80-85 

14 

81  „  34 

71-61  „ 

78-54 

4 

12 

27-72 

15 

24  „  26 

55-44  „ 

60-06 

\^ 

17 

39-27 

6 

83 

76-28 

17 

21 

48-51 

6 

23 

53-18 

18 

11  to  12 

25-41  to 

27-72 

40  feet 

7 

28 

64-68 

19 

29 

66-99 

8 

50 

115-6 

100  feet 

20 

17  to  18 

39-27  to 

41-68 

9 

87 

86-47 

21 

25  „  27 

57-75  „ 

62-87 

22 

16  „  26 

84-65  „ 

57-75 

28 

26 

57-75 

60  feet 

•{ 

10 

85  to  88 

80-85  to  87-78 

24 

20 

69-3 

11 

87 

85-47 

^ 

25 

20  to  22 

46-2    to 

50-82 

CHELSEA  WATER  COMPANY. 

/ 

1 

25 

57-76 

f 

9 

35  to  83 

80-85  to    76-23 

2 

83  to  82 

76-23  to    73-92 

10 

38  „  89 

87-78  „    90-09 

3 

30 

69-3 

20  feet  A 

11 

38 

76-23 

20  feet    - 

4 

26 

60-06 

12 

40  to  41 

02-4    to    94-71 

6 

64  to  55 

124-74  to  12706 

18 

86 

87-78 

6 

87 

85-47 

7 

25 

57-75 

\ 

8 

27 

62-87 

40  feet    - 

14 

25 

57-75 

EAST  LONDON  WATER  COMPANY 

1 

16 

86-96 

/ 

21 

18  to  23 

41-58  to 

68-13 

2 

12  to  18 

27-72  to    80-03 

22 

20 

46-2 

8 

16  „  18 

36*96  ,,    41-58 

28 

23 

55-13 

4 

18  „  20 

41-58  „     46-2 

24 

22 

50-82 

6 

22  „  26 

50-82  „     57-75 

25 

20 

46-2 

6 

22 

50-82 

26 

23 

63-13 

7 

16 

86-96 

27 

21  to  23 

48-61  to 

53-18 

8 

16  to  17 

86-96  to    89-27 

40  feet  -  < 

28 

18  „  22 

41-68   „ 

60-62 

9 

22 

60-82 

29 

5  „  86 

11-55  „ 

80-86 

20  feet    - 

10 

25 

57-75 

80 

18  „  22 

41-58  „ 

60-82 

11 

15 

84-66 

81 

14 

82-84 

12 

10  to  20 

23-1     to    46-2 

82 

18 

41-58 

13 

80 

69-8 

33 

15 

84-65 

14 

20  to  60 

46-2    to    69-3 

34 

14 

82-84 

15 

15  „  25 

34-65   „    57-75 

35 

20 

46-2 

16 

80  „  40 

69-3     ^     92-4 

36 

16  to  19 

86-96  to 

43-89 

17 

26  „  Zb 

57-75  „     80-86 

37 

22  „  26 

50-82  „ 

57-76 

18 

16  „  20 

84-65  „     46-2 

19 

22 

60-82 

60  feet  -| 

88 

8 

18-48 

20 

28 

64-68 

89 

10 

23-1 
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Appendix,  No  9. 


WEST  MIDDLESEX  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY'S  DISTRICT. 


Readings  of  Pressure  Gauge  taken  during  the  Day,  June  1876. 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Pressure  in 

the  Ground 

PresBure  in 

the  Ground 

Time. 

above 

Place  or  Main. 

Time.       I 

above 

Place  or  Main. 

Feet 

Ordnance 
Datum. 

Feet. 

Ordnance 
Datum. 

6.0 

a.m 

134 

17 

Broadway,  Hammersmith. 

12,15  ] 

p.m. 

64 

123 

Hamilton-terrace. 

6.15 

>y 

]64 

17 

Bradmore,  Hammersmith. 

12,30 

>» 

82 

104 

Maida  Vale,  opposite  75. 

6.30 

99 

114 

51 

Exhibition-road,  Kensington, 

12.45 

99 

75^ 

26 

Pembroke-square. 

6.45 

99 

62 

121 

Brondesbarj-road. 

1.0 

l» 

128 

247 

Finchley-road,  by  <*  Cock  and 

7.0 

»9 

46 

123 

Quex-road,  Kilburn. 

Hoop." 
Steven  8  Muse,  Earl's  Court. 

7.15 

99 

64 

51 

Palace  Gate  Hotel. 

1.15 

9> 

89 

26 

7.30 

99 

49 

29 

Brompton-road. 

1.30 

l> 

144 

19 

Priam-place,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

7.45 

99 

119 

128 

Kilburn,  bj  Willcsden-lane. 

1.45 

7» 

74 

.20 

Addison-crescent. 

8.0 

94 

14 

The  Grove,  Hammersmith. 

2.0 

» 

50 

i20 

Belsize-road,  by  Nnrsery. 

8  15 

99 

157 

158 

Edgware-road,  by  Shootap- 

2.15 

;> 

124 

67 

Netting  Hill -terrace. 

»9 

hill. 

2.30 

»9 

168 

19 

The  Grange,  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Holland  Park. 

8.30 

99 

128 

198 

Top  of  Shootup-hill, 

2.45 

9^ 

99 

30 

8.45 

99 

89 

26 

Hereford-square. 

3.0 

99 

84 

90 

Office,  Marylebone-road. 

9.0 

9» 

65 

90 

Office,  Marylebone-road« 

3.16 

» 

64 

84 

Ladbrooke^terrace. 

9.15 

99 

69 

25 

Harrington-road. 

3.30 

)9 

51 

131 

West  End-lane,  by  Abbott's- 

9.30 

99 

139 

166 

Cricklewood,  by  ".Windmill." 

road. 

9.45 

99 

64 

16 

Queen-street,  Hammersmith, 

3.45 

9> 

94 

91 

Linden  Grove. 

10.0 

99 

54 

27 

Collioprhamplace. 

By  **Crown,^  Cricklewood. 

4.0 

»» 

145 

167 

West  End-lane,  by  Oaklands 

loao 

99 

135 

162 

Hall. 

10.30 

99 

149 

15 

Mall  road.  Hammersmith. 

4.15 

>? 

157 

50 

Kensington  Gardens. 

10.45 

99 

69 

26 

Earl's  Court-sqnare. 

4.30 

V 

55 

117 

Upton^road,  Kilburn. 

11.0 

»> 

74 

90 

Office,  Marylebone-road. 

4-45 

99 

104 

75 

Queen's-road,  Bayswater. 

11.15 

99 

44 

287 

Burgess-hill. 

5.0 

97 

83 

108 

Station -road,  Kilburn. 

11.30 

99 

64 

25 

Cromwell-road,  West 

5.15 

99 

154 

17 

Portland-place,  North  End. 

11.45 

9> 

76 

89 

Marylebone-road,  by  Glo'ster- 

5.30 

» 

56 

121 

Prospect-place,  Kilburn. 

road. 

5.45 

99 

94 

67 

Westbourne  Villas, 

12.0 

noon 

172 

16 

Ravenscourt  Park. 

6.0 

99 

195 

19 

Hammersmith  Works. 

Readings  of  Pressure  Gauge  taken  during  the  Night,  June  187(T. 

6.0 

p.m. 

69 

08 

Jonson-place,  Harrow-road. 

12.30 

a.mt 

144 

13 

Lillie-road,  Fulham. 

6.15 

If 

144 

16 

North  End,  Fulbam. 

12.45 

» 

84 

102 

Albany-street,      by     Ernest- 

6.30 

19 

76 

100 

Office,  Kensington  Reservoir. 

street. 

6.45 

if 

164 

14 

May-street,  Folham. 

I.O 

99 

164 

26 

Marloes-road,  Kensington. 

7.0 

99 

74 

90 

Carlton     Bridge,      Harrow- 

1.15 

99 

14> 

17 

Diepe-street,  North  End. 

road. 

1.30 

»> 

63 

125 

Abbey-road,  by  Belsize-road. 

7.15 

>» 

61 

139 

St.  Julian's-road,  Kilburn. 

1.45 

91 

153 

I6i 

West  End  lane,  by  Oakland- 

7.30 

yy 

164 

13 

Lillie  road,  Fulham. 

ball. 

7.45 

9> 

124 

195 

Mill-lane,  West  End. 

2.0 

99 

169 

27 

Courtfield  Gardens. 

8.0 

99 

100 

90 

Office,  Marylebone-road. 

2,15 

99 

73 

117 

Upton-road,  Kilburn. 

8.15 

99 

148 

46 

Ennismore  Gardens. 

2.30 

9> 

179 

19 

Blythe-lane,  Hammersmith. 
Office,  Kensington  Reservoir. 

8.80 

99 

174 

16 

King-street  West,    Hammer- 

2.45 

99 

82 

100 

smith. 

3.0 

99 

179 

19 

Rosefbrd-terrace,    Shepherd's 

8.45 

99 

148 

48 

Princes  Gate,  Kensington. 

Bushk 

9.0 

99 

86 

108 

Edgware-road,  by  Earls  street. 

3.15 

99 

129 

14 

Napier-road,  Kensington. 

9.15 

99 

174 

17 

Overston-road,  Bradmore. 

3.30 

99 

151 

17 

Paddenwick-road,     Hammer- 

9.80 

99 

184 

140 

By  Kilburn  Brewery. 

smith. 

9.45 

»9 

164 

17 

Broadway,  Hammersmith. 

3.45 

99 

69 

118 

Grove-road,  St.  John's  Wood. 

10.0 

99 

106 

90 

Marylebone-road. 

4.0 

99 

82 

100 

Office,  Kennington  Reservoir. 

10.15 

99 

164 

25 

Stanhope  Gardens. 

4.15 

99 

100 

90 

Office,  Marylebone-road. 

10.30 

99 

108 

85 

Porlman-square. 

4.30 

99 

139 

57 

Essex  Villus,  Kensington. 

10,45 

99 

174 

18 

Devon-terrace,  Fulham-road. 

4.45 

99 

84 

100 

Kensington  Reservoir. 

11.0 

99 

124 

195 

West  End,  Hampstead. 

5.0 

99 

144 

17 

Broadway,  Hammersmith. 

11.16 

99 

106 

86 

Oxford  street,  by   Rathbone- 

place. 
"  Crabtree,"  Fulham. 

5,16 

99 

61 

129 

Edgware-road,  by  <<  The  Ter- 
race," Kilburn. 

11,80 

9> 

168 

19 

5.30 

99 

50 

135 

Abbey-road,       St.      John's 

11.45 

99 

102 

92 

Tottenham     Court-road,    by 

Wood. 

Howland-street. 

5.45 

99 

75 

46 

Ennismore  Gardens. 

12.0 

night 

144 

50 

Church- court^  Kensington. 

6.a 

99 

12.16 

a.m. 

120 

202 

Finchley-roaa,  by  North  Lon- 

don Railway. 

0.88. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix^  No.  10. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Charles  Few,  10  May  1877. 


Appendix,  No.  lo. 


CHELSEA  WATERWORKS  COMPANY. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Chelsea  Waterwokks  Compant. 


Name  of  Company 


Area  of  water  supply  within  the  metropolitan  district 

Total  length  of  mains  in  snch  area     -        .        .        . 

Total  length  of  mains  in  such  area  under  constant  pre8*\ 
sure     --------.J 

A  map  is  herewith  submitted,  with  such  last-mentioned 
mains  marked  thereon. 

Height  at  which  the  Company  can  deliver  water  above 
the  pavement,  viz. : — 

From  0  a.m.  to  0  p.m.        .        -        -  -  - 

„     6  p.m«  to  6  a.m.        •        -        •  •  - 

Number  of  houses  supplied  in  the  district  .  -  - 

Number  of  fire-plugs  in  the  district  -        -  -  - 

Hydrants — 

For  private  use- 

For  public  service      ------ 

Number  of  reservoirs  iised  for  service  within  the  metro-1 
politan  district      -        - J 

Height  of  such  reservoirs  above  Ordnance  datum 

Capacities  of  such  reservoirs      .        -        -        - 


The  Goyemor  and  Company  of  Chelsea 
Waterworks. 

5  square  miles. 

170  miles. 

66  miles. 


Minimum,  40  feet. 

„         120    „ 

28,737. 

4,000. 

Numerous. 
None. 

Three. 

186  feet. 

Eleven  million  gallons. 


Maximum,  120  feet 


140 


Retukn  of  Fires  which  occurred  in  the  Company's  District  during  the  Three  Years 
ending  on  the  25th  day  of  March  1877. 


5 
Minutes. 

10 
Minates. 

16 
Minutes. 

85 

Minutes. 

Three  years,  248  fire  calls : 

Water  before  1st  engine  on  68  occasions      -        -        - 

Engine  before  water  on  26  occasions   -        -        -        - 

41 
19 

10 
6 

7 

I 

5 

Fire  got  under  without  the  engines  being  used  on  205  occasions. 
Engines  used  on 38         „ 


248 


The  rewards  paid  by  the  Company  to  strangers  for  calling  their  turncocks  to  fires  for  the  three 
years  ended  2dth  March  1877,  amounted  to  87  Z.  17*.  6rf. 


7  May  1877. 


Albert  Oill,  Secretary. 
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LAMBETH  WATERWORKS  COMPANY. 


Appendix,  No.  lo. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company. 


Name  of  Company 


Area  of  water  supply  within  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

Total  length  of  mains  in  such  area    -        -        . 

Total  length  of  mains  in  such  area  under  constant 
pressure. 

A  map  is  herewith  submitted,  with  such  last- 
mentioned  mains  marked  thereon. 

Height  at  which  the  Company  can  deliver  water 
above  the  pavement,  viz. : — 

From  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.    -        -        •     .    - 
From  6  p.m»  to  G  a.m.    -        •        .        . 

Number  of  houses  supplied  in  the  district  - 
Number  of  fire-plugs  in  the  district  -        -        - 


Hydrants — 

For  private  use 
For  public  service 


Number  of  reservoirs  used  for  service  within  the 
Metropolitan  District. 

Height  of  such  reservoirs  above  Ordnance  datum 


Capacities  of  such  reservoirs 


The   Company    of  Proprietors    of    Lambeth 
Waterworks. 

23  square  miles. 


About  100  miles. 
About  65  miles. 


Minimum,  30  feet    I  Maximum,  80  feet 


42,000. 
About  8y000. 


Numerous. 
None. 

Eisht. 


120 


2  at  Brixton  Hill,  1 1 6  feet  each. 

2  „  Streatham    -  197        „ 

2  „  Rockhill,  Sydenham,  one  372  feet  and  the 

other  887  feet. 
1  „  Norwood,  316  feet;  1  at  Selhurst,  218  feet 


Brixton 

Streatham 

Rockhill 

Norwood 

Selhurst 


12,000,000  gallons. 

7,600,000 

616,000 

6,000,000 

2,600,000 


27,616,000       „ 


Return  of  Fires  which  occurred  in  the  Company's  District  during  the  Three  Years 
ending  on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1877. 


220. 


Turncocks  called  after  fire  broke  out  within — 

5 

Minntes. 

10 
Minutes. 

16 
Minutes. 

26 
Minutes. 

Beyond 

Three  years  to  31st  March  1877,  fire  calls     - 

101 

62 

19 

23 

15 

220 

Fire  got  under  without  the  engines  being  used  on  187  occasions. 
Engines  used  on  •        -        .        .        .  33 


I  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  return, 
7  May  1877, 


220 


John  Tajflor^ 
Engineer  to  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


GRAND  JUNCTION  WATERWORKS  COMPANY. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company. 


Name  of  Company 

Area  of  water  supply  within  the  Metropolitan 
District. 

Total  length  of  mains  in  such  area    -        -        - 

Total  length  of  mains  in  snch  area  under  constant 
pressure. 

A  map  is  herewith  submitted,  with  such  last- 
mentioned  mains  marked  thereon. 

Height  at  which  the  Company  can  deliver  water 
above  the  pavement,  viz. : — 

From  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.   -        -        -        - 
„    6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.   -        .        -        - 

Number  of  houses  supplied  in  the  district  - 
Number  of  fire-plugs  in  the  district  .        -        - 
Hydrants — 

For  private  use  -        -        .        -        - 


For  public  service 


Number  of  reservoirs  used  for  service  within  the  J 
Metropolitan  District. 

Height  of  such  reservoirs  above  Ordnance  datum 
Capacitiesof  such  reservoirs    -        -        -        - 


Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company 
6  square  miles. 

200  miles. 
41  i  miles. 


Minimum,  40  feet  I  Maximum,  80  feet 
„         30    „    I  ,,         6rf    „ 

?9,123. 
About  8,800. 

Numerous. 

None.  Specially  for  fire  purposes.  63  stand- 
posts  for  street-watering  purposes,  available 
for  fire  purposes  only  during  the  road 
watering  season,  and  43  other  standposts 
for  street- watering  purposes,  capable  of 
being  used  all  the  year  round  for  fire  pur- 
poses. The  whole  106  standposts  are  sup- 
plied from  mains  constantly  charged. 

Three  reservoirs  on  Campden-hill,  Kensing- 
ton, in  addition  to  the  pumping  station  at 
Kew  Bridge,  with  which  they  are  in  com- 
munication. 

136  feet 

Eighteen  million  gallons. 


Rettjen  of  Fires  which  occurred  in  the  Company's  District  during  the  three  years  ending 

on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877. 


6 

Minutes. 

10 

Minutes. 

15 

Minutes. 

25 

Minutes. 

Three  years,  250  fire  calls. 
Water  before  first  engine  oii  229  occasions   .        -        - 

Engine  before  water  on           21        „         -        -        - 

260 

205 
17 

12 
3 

8 

1 

4 

Trifling  alarms  of  fire      49  chunneys. 
299 

Fire  got  under  without  the  engines  being  used  on  209  occasions. 
Engines  used  on 41        „ 

250 

During  the  three  years  ending  25th  day  of  March  1877  the  Company  have  paid  30/.  IQs.  as 
rewards  to  strangers  for  calling  their  turncocks  to  alarms  of  fires. 

7  May  1877.  Alexander  Fraser^ 

Engineer  to  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company,  j 
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SOUTHWARK  AND  VAUXHALL  WATER  COMPANY. 


STATEMENT  of  the  Southwabk  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company. 


Name  of  Company  ------ 

Area  of  water  supply  within  the  Metropolitan 

District. 
Total  length  of  mains  in  such  area    -        -        - 
Total  length  of  mains  in  such  area  under  constant 

pressure. 
A  map  is  herewith  submitted,  with  such  last- 
mentioned  mains  marked  thereon. 

Height  at  which  the  Company  can  deliver  water 
above  the  pavement,  viz. : 

From  6  a  jn.  to  6  pan.    -        -        -        - 
Fram  6  p.m  to  6  a.m*    -        -        -        - 

Number  of  houses  supplied  in  the  district  -        -| 
Number  of  fire  plugs  in  the  district  - 


Hydrants : 

For  private  use 


For  public  service 


Number  of  reservoirs  used  for  service  within  the 
Metropolitan  District. 

Height  of  sHch  reteiroirs  abeve  ordnance  datum^ 
Capacities  of  such  reservoii-s    -        -        - 


Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company. 
20  square  miles. 

500  miles. 
112i    „ 


Minimum,  50  feet  {  Maximum,  70  feet. 


70    „    1 


150 


77,860,  of  which  about  60,000  are  within  the 

Metropolitan  District. 
33,000, 


Numerous. 

None  specially  for  fire  purpose;  50  for  street 
watering,  occasionally  used  for  fire  purposes^ 
and  150  stand-posts  capable  of  being  used 
fur  like  purposes. 

Six  in  use,  and  four  in  course  of  construction. 

The  six  in  use  are  severally  above  ordnance 

datum. 
The  four  under  construction  about  300  feet 

above  ordnance  datum. 
Those  in  use  66,000,000  gallons. 
Those  in  construction,  20,000,000. 


Appendix,  No.  lo. 


Return  of  Fires  which  occurred  in  the  Company's  District  during  the  Two  Years  and 
Eight  Months  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  April  1877. 


265. 


Two  years  and  eight  months,  265  fire  calls. 
Water  before  first  engine  on  263  occasions  \ 
Engine  before  water  on    -    -     2        „       J " 

Trifling  alarms  of  fire  -  51 


5 

Minutes. 


10 
Minutes. 


IS 

Minutes. 


25 
Minutes. 


-    No  reliable  records* 


Fire  got  under  without  the  engines  being  used  on  1 88  occasions. 
Engines  used  on        -        -        -         -        -        -  77       „ 

265 


During  the  three  years  ending  dlst  March  1877,  the  Company  have  paid  64  /.  Id  s.  as  rewards 
to  strangers  for  calling  their  turncocks  to  alarms  of  fire. 


7  May  1877. 


T.  W.  Rumble, 
Chief  Engineer  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company 
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Appendix,  No.  11. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  Greaves. 


Appendix,  No.  11.  CORRESPONDENCE  between  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company  and  the 
■  Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. 

East  London  Waterworks  Company, 
Sir,  16,  St.  Helen's-place,  17  December  1872. 

I  AM  instructed  by  the  directors  of  this  company  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  the  important  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  at  fires. 

It  has  been  very  generally  assumed  that  the  absence  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  for 
use  by  the  public  authorities,  and  by  private  individuals,  on  the  occasion  of  fires,  was 
much  to  be  regretted,  and  was  the  not  infrequent  cause  of  extended  mischief;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  while  the  above  assumption  has  been  generally  made,  and 
blame  imputed  to  this  and  the  other  metropolitan  water  companies  (with  how  much  justice 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire)  because  constant  supply  was  not  ^iven,  provision  has  not  been 
made  by  the  public  authorities  for  utilising,  to  anything  like  the  full  extent,  the  water 
supply  as  it  has  existed. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigadie  Act,  1865,  so  scattered  were 
the  duties  whicii  rented  in  this  company's  district  upon  local  bodies  and  officers  respecting 
fire-plugs,  &c.,  ihat  there  could  be  no  surprise  if  there  were  omission  by  such  bodies  and 
officers  to  bring  about  the  best  arrangements  capable  of  being  made  by  and  with  the 
company  as  to  the  supply  of  water  for  fires ;  but  since  all  the  powers  of  those  local  bodies 
and  officers  were  by  the  above  Act  carried  over  to,  and  concentrated  in,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  with  them,  as  the  directors  submit,  the  duty  of  exercising  them,  the 
directors  of  this  company  have  certainly  felt  it  hard  that  their  proprietors  should  still  be 
left  to  hear  a  considerable  anuual  expense  in  maintaining  a  system  of  fire-plugs,  &c.,  which 
appears  to  satisfy  no  one ;  for  which,  instead  of  receiving  any  thanks  or  repayment,  the 
company  is  blamed  (although  they  are  mere  water  purveyors,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  machinery  for  utilising  their  supply  when  it  has  left  their  mains  or  services),  and 
towards  the  remedy  of  which  no  one  seems  inclined  to  move. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  during  the  six  years  which  intervened  between  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1865  and  the  discussion  on  the  subject  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Metropolis  Water  Bill  iu  1871,  no  single  application  was  made  to  the  company  by  way  of 
inquiry,  or  of  seeking  co-operation  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  the  remedy  of  that  which 
was,  during  all  that  period,  the  subject  of  adverse  comment  in  the  district  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  metropolitan  water  companies  that  the  d4th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  was  enacted,  and  through  its  operation  a  better  meaning  has 
been  given  to  the  32nd  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Biigade  Act,  1865,  and  each  of 
the  water  companies  is  enabled,  on  giving  a  constant  supply  in  any  part  of  its  water  limits, 
to  enforce,  at  the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  an  improved  and  satis* 
factory  system  of  hydrants  and  other  apparatus  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

The  Act  ot*  1871  has  now  been  more  than  a  year  in  force,  but  there  have  been  the  same 
silence  and  inaction  as  I  have  referred  to  in  the  six  preceding  years.  Although,  therefore, 
this  company  is  not  in  any  degree  desirous  of  taking  adverse  action  under  the  Act,  the 
directors  think  it  right  to  ask  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the  subject,  and  to  submit 
the  information  which  follows. 

The  directors  are  advised  that  it  would  be  found  the  wisest  and  best  course,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases,  to  place  the  fire  hydrants.  Sic,  on  the  companies'  mains  (that  is  to  say, 
on  those  pipes  which  are  earners  only),  in  preference  to  placing  them  on  the  "service 
pipes  "  (tliat  is  to  say,  the  embi*anchments  by  which  the  water  is  led  off  to  groups  of 
houses,  and  out  of  which  the  '^  communication  pipes  "  carry  the  water  to  the  mdividual 
consumers). 

Now,  of  those  "mains"  there  are  within  the  company's  limits  at  least  150  miles,  laid 
in  at  least  100  miles  of  public  streets  and  roads  (sometimes  one  main  and  sometimes  more 
in  the  same  street  or  road),  and  in  which  the  water  is,  and  for  many  years  past  has  been, 
in  constant  supply  under  pressure.  To  this  full  extent,  therefore,  there  may  now  be,  and 
there  might  for  several  years  past  have  been,  placed  any  proper  hydrants  and  other 
apparatus  which  the  public  authority  in  charge  of  this  duty  might  desire  and  might 
adjust  with  the  company. 

But,  although  the  directors  entertain  a  strong  preference  on  public  and  other  grounds  for 
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the  placing  of  fire  hydrants  on  the  *^  mains/'  they  are  aware  that  the  placing  of  them  on   Appendix,  No.  ii. 

the  *'  service  pipes'*  has,  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  been  considered  ihe  better  practice, 

and  I  am,  therefore,  to  add  that  for  several  years  past  there  have  been  within  the  com- 
pany's limits  very  many  miles  of  service-pipes  in  which  the  water  has  been  in  constant 
supply  under  pressure. 

This  mileage  has  been  continuously  increasing,  and  now  amounts  to  more  than  50  miles 
of  service-pipes  of  five  inches  diameter  and  under.  Here,  then,  again,  if  to  deal  with  the 
**  service-pipes  "  is  the  right  practice,  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  vast  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  operation  improvtrd  apparatus  in  substitution  for  that  which  is  assumed  to  be  so  faulty 
and  so  mucii  less  deserving  of  approval. 

I  am  to  add  that,  making  this  communication  in  the  sincere  desire  of  promoting  im- 
provement, and  not  merely  of  removing  from  this  company  a  cause  of  expense  to  them- 
selves and  of  dissatisfaction  to  others,  the  directors  and  their  officers  will  be  found  most 
ready  to  give  every  further  explanation  and  information  which  may  assist  the  Board  of 
Works  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  in 
connection  with  this  important  subject. 

I  am,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wakefield,  (signed)        JE.  Bates,  Secretary. 

Clerk,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


Hydrants. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens, 
Sir,  18  December  1872. 

1    BEG  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  I7th  inst.,  and  to  inform  you 
that  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Board. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  E.  Wakefield, 
E.  Bates,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Board 


Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 


East  London  Waterworks  Company,  16,  St.  Helen's  Place, 
Sir,  Bishopsgate,  31  December  1873. 

I  AM  instructed  by  the  directors  of  this  company  to  ask  that  the  facts  and  remarks 
which  follow  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  ol  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

In  November  1872  this  company,  desiring  to  give  effect,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871, and  to  make  compliance  w  ith  the  public  wish  for  "  constant 
supply,"  gave  notice  to  your  Board  that  it  was  their  intention  to  bring  under  constant 
supply  on  and  from  the  25th  March  1873,  a  considerable  portion  (comprising  upwards  of 
6,000  houses)  of  their  district  in  Betimal  Green  and  Shoreditch.  This  initiative  measure 
was  not  taken  by  the  company  until  considerably  after  ihe  passing  of  the  Act  of  1871,  and 
the  framing  by  Lord  Methuen  and  his  colleagues,  of  the  necessary  **  regulations/*  Neither 
had  the  company  omitted  to  prepare  the  district  for  the  impending  change,  by  the  free  cir- 
culation in  it  of  information  ^s  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  and  regulations. 

The  spirit  of  these  publications  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
them : — 

**  The  block"  (or  area,  intended  first  to  be  brought  under  constant  supply)  "  con- 
tains 0,273  houses  or  thereabouts,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  other  parts  of  their  district.  ^ 

^^  It  is  assumed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  public  that  the  change  thus  to  be  effected 
will  confer  great  benefit  on  the  consumers,  and  the  company  desire  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  it,  but,  in  oitier  to  secure  it,  owners  and  occupiers  must  be  prepared  on  their 
side  to  adapt  their  fittings  or  to  have  them  adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things.  This 
is  alike  necessary  for  protecting  premises  from  damage  and  for  preventing:  waste  of 
the  company's  water,  and  the  company  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  insist  on  the 
necessary  changes  before  the  public  wish  for  constant  supply  can  be  fulfilled. 

*^  Before  the  supply  is  made  constant,  every  owner  and  occupier  will,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  Act,  receive  notice  requiring  him  to  furnish  his  premises  with  the 
fittings  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  and  will  be  bound  to  do  so  within  two  months 
after  such  notice." 

These  introductory  measures  were  felt  to  be  necessary,  because  although  it  had  been  very 
confidently  asserted  by  those  who  advocated  the  introduction  of  **  constant  supply,"  that 
there  was  the  greatest  desire  by  the  public  that  it  should  be  introduced,  the  directors  and 
their  officers  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  truth  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  houses,  in  this  company's  district  at  least,  the  greatest  apathy  on  the 
subject.  They,  therefore,  knew  that  any  movement  in  the  matter  must  come  ab  extra,  and 
if  tne  change  and  its  assumed  benefits  were  to  be  brought  about  at  all,  it  must,  in  their 
district  at  least,  be  done — and  with  great  patience  and  forbearance,  too — by  those  having 
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Appendix  No.  ii.   ^I^orough  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  with  the  character  of  the  properties 
• '   and  tbe  habits  of  their  occupants. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Board  of  Works,  charged  as  they  are  with  such  important 
functions  regarding  the  metropolitan  water  supply,  must  be  greatly  interested  to  know  tl»e 
result  of  the  operations  to  which  the  notice  given  to  them  by  the  comp^iny  in  November  last 
was  directed  ;  and  now  that  somethinsr  like  an  exhaustive  result  can  be  communicated,  it 
has  appeared  to  the  directors  to  be  a  duty  alike  to  the  public  and  themselves  to  place  it, 
although  unasked,  before  your  Board.  This  has  seemed  the  more  necessary  because  tbe 
directors  have — and  especially  recently — been  led  to  believe  that  there  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  considerable  misapprehension  on  the  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  com* 
pany  were  enforcing  **  storage  cisterns" — were  intending  to  give  or  were  giving  the  constant 
supply  in  the  (notice)  district  "  through  a  minute  ferrule"  **  by  a  driblet,"  and  were  calling 
for  "  the  introduction  of  expensive  fittings/' 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  directors  to  enter  here  upon  any  discussion  of  these 
subjects,  but  I  am  to  confine  myself  to  a  plain  narrative  of  facts  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  company,  and  to  trust  that  they  will  sufficiently  condemn  the  utterly 
unfounded  suggestions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated. 

I  proceed  to  the  facts : — 

The  notice  to  your  Board,  given  in  November  1872,  was  followed,  so  soon  as  the  month 
during  which  the  Board  could  have  objected  to  it  had  expired,  by  (as  required  by  the  Act) 
two  months'  notice  individually  to  each  owner  and  occupier  of  every  house  in  the  district, 
calling  upon  all  to  bring  their  fittings  into  compliance  with  the  ^' Regulations,"  and  warning 
them,  that  if  this  should  not  be  done  by  the  25th  March  1873  (when  the  constant  supply 
would  commence),  there  would  be  mischief  to  the  houses  and  excessive  waste  of  the  com- 
pany's water. 

When  the  day  for  giving  the  constant  supply  arrived,  comparatively  little  had  been  done 
by  the  owners  and  occupiers  to  fit  the  houses  to  receive  it.  The  company's  arrangements 
had,  however,  been  fully  made  in  the  meantime,  and,  when  the  supply  was  turned  on 
enormous  waste  ensued,  and  in  some  instances  temporary  inconvenience  to  occupiers  may 
have  resulted  ;  although  doubtless  in  many  cases,  and  especially  in  those  of  greatest  waste, 
the  passage  between  the  leakage  and  the  house  drains  was  neither  long  nor  difficult. 

Observe  now  the  value  of  the  suggestion  as  to  storage  cisterns. 

The  statistics  of  the  block  are  as  follows : — 


Total  number  of  houses  supposed,  in  November  1872,  to  be 
6,273,  and  found  (miscounting  and  new  buildings  accounting 
for  the  difference)  tobe- 
Of  these  there  is  now  constant  supply  given  to — 

1.  With  no  sort  of  storeage  or  the  opportunity  for  it      2,320* 

2.  With  screw  down  or  screw  bottom  lap  over  pre- 

existing butt  (the  company  having  simply  not 
required  the  butt  to  be  removed)    -        -        -       1,016 

3.  By  waste-preventers  with  no  storage  -        -        -         746* 


4.  Having  cisterns  (principally  previously  existing 

ones),  with  water  closets        -        -        -         -       1,325 
Without  ditto         .         -         -     ditto     *         -         -       1,000 


0,406 


4,08lt 


2,325 


6,406 


Observe  next  the  value  of  the  suggestions  about  the  "  minute  ferrule"  and  '*the  driblet.'* 
or  the  0,406  houses,  all  but  71  have,  so  far  as  the  company  are  aware,  the  full  supply 
provided  for  by  the  regulations,  viz.,  through  pipes,  valves,  &c.  &c.,  fumi^ed  by  the  con* 
sumer,  with  a  waterway  throughout  '^  not  bem^  of  less  than  a  half-inch  bore  in  all  its 
course,"^; — and  without  restriction.  In  the  remaining  71  houses  there  is  restriction,  but  it 
has  been  invited  by  the  consumer,  and  sanctioned  by  him  in  writing.  These  are  cases 
where  the  consumer  has  desired  to  lessen  pressure  and  so  to  save  expense  in  the  necessary 
strength,  8cc.,  of  his  fittings,  and  in  their  subsequent  wear  and  tear.  The  directors  of  this 
company  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  such  arrangements  are  convenient  and  sufficient 
for  the  consumer  in  the  cases  in  which,  in  the  East  London  district,  they  are  now  or  have 
at  any  time  been  in  force.    The  practice  has  not  been  at  any  time  one  of  compulsion.     The 

Qompany 

^  In  perhaps  2,000  of  these  2,320  and  745  houses  there  were  butts,  which  have  been  removed  on  the 
constant  supply  being  given.  In  none  of  these  houses  is  there  a  water-Kiloset,  and  in  none  therefore  was  a 
cistern  required  by  the  company  to  be  put  up  or  retained. 

t  Of  these  4,081  houses,  24  only  have  water-doseta  with  supply  properly  connected. 

t  The  reflation  is  in  the  following  terms: — ^*' Except  witn  the  written  consent  of  the  conanmer,  no 
cock,  ferrule*  joint,  union,  valve,. or  other  fitting  in  the  course  of  any  'communication  pipe '  shall  have  a 
waterway  of  less  area  than  that  of  the  '  communication  pipe,'  se  that  the  waterway  from  the  water  in  the 
district-pipe,  or  other  supply-pipe  of  the  company,  up  to  and  through  the  stop-valve  prescribed  by 
Regulation  No.  12,  shall  not  in  any  part  be  of  less  area  than  that  of  the  ^  commnnicatlen  pipe^  itself,  which 
pipe  shall  not  be  of  lest  than  a  hau-meh  bore  in  all  its  oonrse." 
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company  have,  for  years  before  the  pasbing  of  the  Act  of  1871,  whilst  under  no  obli^tion  Appendix,  No,  ii. 

to  give  constant  supply,  and  with  practically  no  power  to  give  it  unless  as  part  of  a  system  

geneially  adopted,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the  parties  concerned,  suggested  and  given 
thk  moi^ified  ^^  constant  supply.*'  Captain  Tjler  in  his  elaborate  re|>ort  in  1867  com- 
mended it ;  I  he  company  gave  evidence  before  Parliament  and  the  Regulations'  Commission 
in  fkvour  of  its  practical  utility,  the  Commission  saw  fit  to  allow  it,  '^  tcUh  the  written  con-- 
sent  of  the  consumer ^^'^  and  it  is  believed  that  among  the  occupants  of  the  many  thousands 
of  houses  so  served  a  single  consumer  eannot  be  found  to  say  that  tiie  plan  has  worked 
inconveniently  or  unsatisiactoriiy. 

Observe  next  the  value  of  (he  suggestion  with  relation  to  ''  the  introduction  of  expensive 
fittings." 

Upon  observing,  after  the  25ih  March  last,  the  frightful  waste  of  water  consequent  on  the 
atate  of  the  ftttings,  it  became  needful  for  the  directors  to  consider  how  this  must  be 
remedied.     It  was  competent  for  the  company  : — 

1.  To  enter  the  preniises  and  do  the  necessary  repairs  at  the  expense  of  the  owners 
or  occupiers; 

2.  To  enforce  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding  5  /.  against  each  o&nder ; 

3.  To  cut  off  the  supply ; 

4.  To  proceed  against  the  premises  as  for  a  nuisam^e. 

The  directors,  in  fact,  determined  to  exhaust  every  reasonable  procedure  by  way  of  notice 
and  remonstrance,  to  point  out  as  far  as  possible  the  defects  in  the  houst's  individually, 
and,  after  calling  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  themselves,  to  do  no  more  than  was  ahsolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  waste,  then,  if  the^e  measures  should  fail,  to  cut  off  the  supply.  They 
felt  that  in  this  course  they  would  give  every  man  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  making 
needful  changes  and  additions  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  that,  in 
threatening  to  resort,  and,  if  need  be,  in  resorting  ultimately  to  the  **  cutting  off"  of  the 
water,  they  would  be  using  the  only  pressure  of  practical  utiliiy.  If  the  company  had 
entered  ana  themselves  done  the  work,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  right,  or  a  fitting 
example  if  they  had  not  done  it  wiih  full  efficiency  according  to  their  views,  and  probably  at 
a  greater  expense  than  the  owner  or  occupier  might  consider  necessary,  and  numerous 
disputes — ending  perhaps  in  litigation,  perhaj  s  in  cutting  off — would,  as  the  directors 
believe,  have  resulted. 

Scarcely  was  there  a  house  in  the  first  instance  which  did  not  require  alteration  or 
addition  of  fitting.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  altered  houses  were  about  2,600,  with  little 
or  no  resort  to  actual  cutting  off.  Before  the  middle  of  June  it  had  been  necessary  to  **cut 
off,"  in  six  different  lots  or  localities,  246  houses,  but  by  that  d;ite  180  of  these  houses  had 
conformed,  and  the  supply  had  been  restored.  More  than  half  of  the  vihole  of  the  houses 
in  the  block  were  by  the  end  of  July  in  altered  condition,  but  intolerable  waste  still  con- 
tinued, whilst  remonstrance  and  threat  by  notice  were  ceasing  to  tell  upon  the  remainder, 
and  it  had  been  necessary  in  the  last  six  weeks  to  **  cut  off"  more.  At  any  one  time  not 
more  than  SO  houses  were  off  supply,  but  by  the  end  of  July  au  aggregate  of  500 
houses  had  been  cut  off,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  aggregate  had  come  to  800,  but 
only  from  80  to  100  houses  remained  *'  off"  at  the  latter  date.  The  rest  of  the  block  had 
by  that  time  been  altered,  and  the  waste  substantially  had  ceased.  There  are  still  some 
20  houses  '^off  "  supply.  Probably  an  average  expenditure  of  1  /«  per  house  would  enable 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  each  of  these  to  remedy  suHiciently,  if  not  quite  satisfactorily, 
what  is  amiss  ;  but  the  directors  feel  that  the  company  have  fully  and  successfully  per- 
formed their  duty,  and  that  the  rest  lies  with  the  nuisance  authority  (which,  as  required  by 
the  32nd  section  of  the  Act  of  1871,  ha&  had  due  notice  of  the  **  cutting  off"),  or  with 
the  owners  and  occupiers. 

As  to  the  probable  cost  at  which  these  alterations  have  been  effected,  the  company  have 
no  reliable  information,  but  it  cannot  in  any  case  have  been  great.  The  owners  and 
occupiers  have  always  foand  the  necessary  materials  and  also  the  necessary  labour,  except 
that  the  company  have  required  to  make  by  their  own  officers  the  junction  between  their 
new  work  and  the  service  pipe.  For  doing  or  superintending  that  operation,  and  for — so  ' 
far  as  incidental  to  it-^the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ground,  and  the  replacing  of  the 
pavement,  the  company  have  m  each  case  been  paid  halF-a-crown.  If,  as  the  only  parties 
authorised  to  interfere  with  the  street,  pavement,  &c.,  the  company  have  in  any  particular 
case  done  more  tlian  this,  they  have  been  recouped  by  the  owner  or  occupier  the  trifling 
cost  of  the  additional  labour. 

The  cost  10  the  comrpany  of  bringing  about  the  transfer,  now  completed,  has  been  great 
The  loss  to  tl'ie  company  oy  the  waste,  if  I  speak  of  no  other  expense,  of  many  millions  of 

K lions  of  water,  every  drop  of  which  had  been  filtered  and  pumped  to  its  destination,  has 
en  upwards  of  3,000  /. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  change,  the  directors  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  proved  entirely  acceptable  to  the  occupiers  of  the  houses,  and  tliat  objections, 
which  have  sometimes  been  converted  into  complaints  against  the  company  and  their 
officers,  have  .proceeded  wholly  from  owners  who  have  been  nn-Hillmg  to  incur  expense, 
however  smalL 

Before 
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AppendiZ)  No.  11.       Before  this  letter  reaches  your  Board  they  will  have  received  the  initiative  notice  for 

bringing  another  portion  of  the  East  London  district,  comprising  about  8,000  houses  in 

Bethnal-green,  Shoreditch,  and  Wbitechapel,  under  constant  supply.  In  respect  of  this 
bloeky  the  notice  communicated  to  your  Board,  points  at  an  intention  of  bringing  it  under 
the  new  system  of  supply  in  three  successive  divisions.  This  course,  the  directors  believe, 
will  be  more  convenient  to  the  parties  and  the  company,  than  if  the  whole  block  were  the 
subject  of  one  operation. 

]  have  only  further  to  notice  that  throughout  the  area  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
notice  of  November  l872,  and  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  houses  has  been  just  completed, 
there  is  now  the  full  opportunity  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  place  fire 
hydrants,  not  only  upon  mains  but  upon  services.  It  will  be  recollected  that  you  were 
by  my  letter  of  17th  December  1872  (to  which  the  directors  have  not  as  yet  been  favoured 
with  any  reply),  informed  that  there  were  then  in  the  district  alone  of  this  company  150 
miles  of  mains  in  at  least  100  miles  of  public  streets,  and  in  addition  5o  miles  of  service 
pipes  of  five  inches  diameter,  all  which  mains  and  services  were  under  constant  supply,  and 
on  any  of  which,  fire  hydrants  might  at  any  time  during  several  years  then  past  have  been 
placed.  This  mileage  of  services  is  now  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  those  in  the 
streets,  &c.,  of  the  district  brought  into  constant  supply  under  the  notice  of  November 
1872. 

I  am  instructed  on  ihe  present  occasion,  as  when  I  addressed  you  in  December  1872,  to 
tender  your  Board  ani^  further  explanation  which,  in  exercise  of  their  powers  and  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  in  connection  with  these  important  subjects,  they  may  require. 

I  am,  &c. 
J.  E.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  (signed)         Elihu  Bates, 

Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Secretary. 

Spring  Gardens. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
Sir,  24  December  1874. 

Thb  attention  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Board  has  lately  been  called,  by 
complaints  and  inquiries  from  Local  Boards  and  others,  to  the  delays  which,  even  with  the 
best  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Water  Companies,  occasionally  occur  in  obtaining  a  supply 
of  water  at  fires. 

The  Committee  is  well  aware  that  the  only  certain  way  of  avoiding  these  delays,  and  of 
being  always  sure  of  an  immediate  supply  of  water  available  for  extinguishing  fires,  is  to 
have  all  the  mains  constantly  charged  at  high  pressure.  But  the  Committee  is  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  the  interval  of  time  which  will  probably  elapse  before  the  attainment 
of  this  desired  state  of  things  throughout  the  metropolis,  some  means  might  not  be  found 
by  which  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade  would  be  able,  on  arriving  at  a  fire,  to  obtain  imme- 
diately for  themselves  a  supply  of  water  without  waiting  for  a  turncock,  in  the  event  of  the 
latter  not  bein<jr  at  a  fire  so  soon  as  themselves. 

With  each  fire  engine  is  always  carried,  as  you  are  aware,  a  complete  set  of  turncock's 
tools,  so  that  the  firemen  have  the  necessary  implements;  and  what  is  wanted  under  the 
present  intermittent  system  of  supply  to  enable  them  to  get  water  for  themselves,  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  mains  in  the  imniediate  neighbourhood  arc  charged  with  water  at  the 
time,  l^e  Fire  Brigade  Committee  therefore  ventures  to  suggest,  and  would  ask  your 
directors  kindly  to  consider,  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  adopted  of  turnincr  the  water 
into  the  various  mains  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the  day,  and  of  making  the  fire  brigade 
acquainted  with  the  hours  fixed  for  each  part  of  the  district,  so  that  on  reaching  a  fire  the 
brigade  mig^ht  know  at  once  where  to  go  for  water. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  lay  this  letter  before  your  directors,  and  make  the  Fire 
Brigade  Company  acquainted  with  their  views  upon  the  suggestions  offered  in  it? 

I  am,  &c. 
The  Secretary,  (signed)        J.  E.  Wak^ld, 

East  London  Waterworks  Company.  Clerk  to  the  Board, 


East  London  Waterworks  Company, 
16,  St  HelenVpIace,  London, 
Sir,  14  January  1876. 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  ult.,  on  behalf  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works, — on  the  subject  of  the  "  complaints  and  inquiries  from  Local  Boards  and 
others"  with  reference  to  ** the  delays  which  occasionally  occur  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
water  at  fires/' — has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  directors  of  the  East  London 
Waterworks  Company. 

The  directors  are  informed  by  this  letter  that  the  Committee  is  **  well  aware  that  the  only 
certain  way  of  avoiding  these  delays,  and  of  being  always  sure  of  an  immediate  supply  of 
water  available  for  extinguishing  fires,  is  to  have  all  the  mains  constantly  charged  at  high 
pressure,  and  that  the  Committee  is  anxious  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  interval  of  time 
which  will  probably  elapse  before  the  atta-nment  of  this  desired  state  of  things,**  the  fire 
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brigade  might  not  be  enabled,  "  on  arriving  at  a  fire,  to  obtain  immediately  for  themselves  Appendix,  No.  ii. 
a  supply  of  water  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  company's  turncock." 

Your  letter  further  suggests  that,  as  with  each  fire  engine  a  complete  set  of  tuincock^s 
tools  is  carried,  nothing  more  is  "  wanted  during  the  present  intermittent  system  of  supply 
than  a  knowledge  of  what  mains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  charged  with  water  at 
the  time,"  and  you  ask  "whether  some  plan  could  not  be  adopted  of  turning  the  water  into 
the  various  mains  at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the  day,  and  of  making  the  fire  brigade 
acquainted  with  the  hours  fixed  for  each  part  nf  the  district," — whereby  the  brigade  might, 
on  reaching  a  fire,  know  at  once  where  to  go  for  water. 

Your  letter  concludes  by  asking  that  the  fire  brigade  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
directors'  views  on  the  suggestions  offered. 

The  directors  have  received  these  suggestions  and  inquiries  with  profound  astonishment. 

They  would  in  any  case  be  unable  to  point  out  how  the  plan  you  submit  for  adoption 
could  be  carried  out ;  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  pursue 
that  view  bf  Khe  subject. 

You  are  requested  to  refer  to  my  letter  to  you  of  the  17th  December  1872,  on  the  subject 
of  supply  of  water  at  fires,  and  especially  to  the  following  paragraphs  of  it: — 

*^  Now  of  these  mains  there  are  within  the  company's  limits  at  least  150  miles, 
laid  in  at  least  100  miles  of  public  streets  and  roads  (sometimes  one  main  and 
sometimes  more  in  the  same  street  or  road),  and  in  wi)ich  the  water  is,  and  for  many 
years  past  has  been,  in  constant  supply  under  pressure.*  To  this  full  extent,  therefore, 
there  may  now  be,  and  there  might  for  several  years  past  have  been,  placed  any  proper 
hydrants  and  other  apparatus  which  the  public  authority  in  charge  of  this  duty  might 
desire  and  might  adjust  with  this  company." 

**  I  am  to  add  that  for  several  years  i>ast  there  have  been  within  the  company's 
limits  very  many  miles  of  ^  service '  pipes  in  which  the  water  has  been  in  constant 
supply  under  pressure*  This  mileage  has  been  continuously  increasing,  and  now 
amounts  to  more  than  50  miles  of  service  pipe8."t 

'M  am  to  add  that,  making  this  communication  in  the  sincere  desire  of  promoting 
improvement,  and  not  merely  of  removing  from  this  company  a  cause  of  expense  to 
themselves  and  of  dissatisfaction  to  others,  the  directors  and  their  officers  will  be 
found  most  ready  to  give  every  further  explanation  and  information  which  may  assist 
the  Board  of  Works  in  the  exercise  and  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  in 
connection  with  this  important  subject." 

Tire  receipt  of  this  letter  was  acknowledged ;  but,  except  so  far  as  your  letter  of  the 
24th  ultimo  may  be  so  considered,  no  communication  of  any  kind  has  been  made  to  this 
company  by  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  subject  of  it ;  nor,  so  far  as  the  directors  are 
informed,  has  any  step  been  taken  by  them  for  availing  themselves  of  the  condition  of 
things  which  was  thus  brought  under  their  notice. 

On  the  31st  December  1873,  this  company  reported  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  you,  the  complete  introduction,  under  the  powers  of 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  of  constant  supply  into  a  part  of  their  district  comprising 
6,406  houses. 

This  letter  concluded  with  the  following  paragraphs : — 

**I  have  only  further  to  notice  that,  throughout  the  area  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  notice  of  November  1872,  and  in  which  the  transfer  of  the  houses  (the  6,406 
houses  above  referred  to)  has  been  just  completed,  there  is  now  the  full  opportunity 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  place  fire-hydrants  not  only  upon  mams, 
but  upon  services.  It  will  be  recollected  that  you  were,  by  my  letter  of  17th  December 
1872  (to  which  the  directors  have  not  as  yet  been  favoured  with  any  reply),  informed 
that  there  were  then,  in  the  district  alone  of  this  company,  150  miles  of  mains  in  at 
least  100  miles  of  public  street,  and,  in  addition,  50  miles  of  service  pipes  of  five 
inches  diameter,  all  which  mains  and  services  were  under  constant  supply,  and  on  any 
of  which  fire-hydrants  might  at  any  time  during  several  years  then  past  have  been 
placed.  This  mileage  of  services  is  now  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  those  in 
the  streets,  &c.  of  the  district  brought  into  constant  supply  under  the  notice  of 
November  1872. 

"  I  am  instructed  on  the  present  occasion,  as  when  I  addressed  you  in  December 
1872,  to  tender  your  Board  any  further  explanation,  which,  in  exercise  of  their 
powers  and  performance  of  their  duties  in  connection  with  these  important  subjects, 
they  may  require." 

This 

*  The  company's  limits  extend  beyond  the  metropolis ;  and  the  number  of  miles  of  main  in  constant 
supply  under  pressure  in  the  latter  area  is  (31st  December  1874)  about  120  ;  that  is  to  say,  70  where  there 
is  (m  the  houses)  constant  supply,  and  50  where  there  b  (in  the  houses)  intermittent  supply. 

t  There  are  in  all  (3 1st  December  1874),  in  the  company's  district  within  the  metropolis,  five  times  this 
length  of  service  pipes;  that  is  to  say,  of  pipes  leading  off  from  the  mains,  and  feeding  the  ^^communication 

Sipes,"  which  latter  form  the  connexion  with  the  houses  individually  ;  and  of  these  service  pipes  at  least 
aif  are  in  constant  supply  under  pressure. 
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Appendix,  No.  11,  This  company  has  received  no  communication  of  any  kind  from  the  Board  of  Works 
respecting  this  second  letter  beyond  the  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt. 

In  December  1873,  the  notice,  rendered  necessary  by  the  Act  «f  1871,  was  served  by 
this  company  on  the  Board,  intimating  the  company's  intention  to  bring  a  further  part  of 
their  district  under  constant  supply ;  and  on  15th  October  1874  a  third  (similar)  notice 
was  so  served,  and  later,  in  the  same  month,  a  fourth  such  notice.  The  company  have 
completed  the  conversion  under  the  second  notice,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
conversion  to  which  the  third  notice  refers.  The  statutory  notices  are  running  iu  the 
fourth  case,  and  the  company  will  proceed  with  tlie  intended  changes  so  soon  as  they  are 
expired.  These  several  area,  as  the  notices  show,  adjoin.  Together  they  comprise  :ibout 
14,000  houses,  and  about  20  miles  of  uuiins,  and  45  miles  of  services. 

But,  except  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  notices,  not  a  word  of  communication 
or  inquiry  has  come  to  this  company  from  the  Board  of  Works  on  the  subject  of  tfaem  ; 
nor,  so  far  as  the  directors  are  aware,  has  there  been  on  the  part  of  that  Board  in  this 
company's  district  one  iota  of  change  in  respect  of  their  user  of  the  company's  water  in 
the  case  of  fires. 

Kotwithstandinu  all  the  information  and  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  silence  uud  inaction 
on  the  other,  the  directors  are  now  told  that  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  '^  is  well  aware 
that  the  only  certain  way  of  avoiding  the  delays  complained  of,  and  of  being  always  sure 
of  an  immediate  fiupply  of  water  available  for  extinguishing  fires,  is  to  have  all  the  mains 
constantly  charged  at  high  pressure,"  and  that  ^^what  is  waqted  under  the  present 
intermittent  system  of  supply  "  is  ^'a  knowledge  of  what  mains  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  charged  with  water  at  the  time  "  of  a  fire.  This  is  somewhat  disheartening, 
and  leads  the  directors  to  fear  that  mains  may  continue  to  he  constantly  supplied,  and 
notice  thereof  given  in  vain. 

Indeed,  the  directors  are  constrained  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  the  »»reat  anxiety 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  introduction  of  the  constant  supply,  and  for 
better  arrangements  for  the  use  of  water  in  the  extinction  of  fires,  my  letters  of  December 
1872  and  December  1878  have  never  been  read  or  never  been  considered ;  and  thai  the 
bearing  on  this  subject  of  this  company's  action  in  the  districts  which  they  have  brought, 
and  are  bringing,  entirely  (mains  and  services)  into  con&tant  supply  imder  pressure,  has 
never  received  the  attention  of  your  Board. 

Under  their  instructions,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  no  longer  misunderstood  or 
unappreciated,  I  briefly  recapitulate  the  position : — 

1.  There  is,  throughout  the  company's  district  within  the  metropolis,  a  constant 
supply  of  water  under  pressure  (day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays)  in  all  their 
leading  water  carriers  or  mains,  these  mains  occupying  at  least  70  miles  of  streets  and 
pubUc  ways. 

2.  On  these  mains  there  are  neither  fire-plugs  nor  hydrants;  no  plugs,  because  they 
would  be  driven  out  by  the  pressure;  no  hydrants,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
knows  why. 

8.  There  is  in  the  same  district  a  constant  supply  under  pressure  in  ** services" 
throughout  the  two  areas  described  in  the  notices  of  December  1872  and  December 
1873,  and  in  a  few  weeks  this  will  be  true  of  the  third  and  fourth  areas  described 
in  the  notices  of  October  1874;  and,  besides  these  "service**,"  there  are  100  miles  of 
services  constantly  so  charged  in  various  other  parts  of  the  company's  district. 

4.  llie  directors  are  quite  prepared,  and  would  have  been  found  at  any  time 
prepared,  to  allow  the  company's  officials  to  attend  upon  any  officers  of  the  fire 
brigade,  and  point  out  to  them  in  situ  the  mains  and  services  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  everything  else  which  they  may  desire  to  know  or  ought  to  know ; 
and  the  company  would  still  be  willing  to  coirtmue  the  gratuitous  services  of  their 
turncocks  as  heretofore.  Even  on  the  full  introduction  of  the  constant  supply  system, 
the  companies  must  still  have  turncocks,  and  they  would,  perhaps,  always  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  surfaces  of  the  streets,  their  marks  and  changes,  than  the  fire 
brigade  men. 

5.  The  position  of  all  plugs  available  for  fire  service,  and  of  the  eocks  commanding 
services,  can,  if  desired,  be  marked  on  an  illustrative  map.  Thus  the  men  of  the 
brigade  would,  with  ^'the  necessary  implements,"  be  enabled  to  gain  immediate  access 
(turncock  or  no  turncock)  to  the  company's  water. 

6.  The  company  would  willingly  extend  this  information  and  map  to  the  services  in 
that  part  of  their  district  within  the  metropolis  where  the  services  are  intermittently 
supplied  ;  but,  as  these  will  be  continually  reduced  in  number,  and  the  mains  in  tliese 
parts  are  constantly  supplied,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  so  to  extend  the  map. 

I  am  to  add  that,  whilst  anxious  to  afford  vour  Board  all  the  aid  which  can  reasonably 
promise  improvement  in  the  present  stiite  of  the  question,  the  directors  feels  strongly  the 
mjustice  of  the  position  in  which  the  company  is  placed.  The  company  are  purveyors  of 
water  only.  They  admit  that  it  is  their  duty  to  allow  their  water  to  be  taken  gratuitously 
for  the  extinction  of  fires,  and  to  facilitate  its  use  in  every  way  consistent  wuh  the  prior 
and  yet  more  important  duties  of  the  ciunpany ;  but  they  protest  that  it  is  not  their  daty 
10  bear  the  expense  incident  to  maintaining  the  present  slovenly  and  imperfect  practice, 
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and  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  aggravated  waste  which  is  necessarily  incident   Appendix,  No.  ii. 
to  it.  ^.  

On  the  contrary,  they  cull  upon  the  Metropoliian  Board  of  Works  to  appreciate  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  condition  of  ihin^zs  which  has  been  so  carefully  and  repeatedly  brought 
under  their  notice — to  place  proper  hydrants  upon  the  mains  and  available  services — to 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  their  maintenance  and  use — and  to  relieve  the  public 
fipom  the  dan^rs  and  losses  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  this  company,  not  merely  from 
the  expense,  but  from  the  obloquy  to  which  they  are  so  unjustly  subjected. 

It  is  not  the  state  of  the  water  supply,  but  the  means  of  using  it,  which  are  at  fault ;  and 
it  is  juftt  and  necessary  that  now  at  least  this  undtmbted  truth  should  be  no  longer  mis- 
understood ;  and  thnt  it  should  be  made  generally  known  to  whose  neglect  it  should  be 
attributed  that  the  public  are,  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  this  company's  district,  deprived  of 
proper  safeguards  against  fire. 

The  directors  are  not  aware  whether  you  are  making  inquiries  of  the  other  metropolitan 
waterworks  companies,  similar  to  those  addressed  to  this  company  in  your  letter  of  the 
24th  ultimo.  This  letter  emanates  from  the  East  London  Water  Company  alone,  and  is 
written  without  reference  to  the  other  companies  or  the  conditions  of  the  water  supply  in 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  but  the  directois  desire  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
••  general  remarks  "  appended  monthly  to  the  official  reports  of  Major  Bolton,  the  water 
examiner  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1871,  res^peciing  the  water  supplied  by  the  metro- 
politan water  companit^s.  In  these  public  documents  will  be  found  monthly  a  statement  of 
«*the  number  of  miles  of  streets  which  contain  mains  constantly  charged,  and  upon  which 
hydrants  could  at  once  be  fixed  in  each  district  of  the  metropolis/'  The  total  lengdi  of 
such  mains  stated  in  Major  Bolton's  report  of  1st  October  1874,  is  (r66j  mile^.  Owners 
availing  themselves  of  this  position  appear  in  many  instances  to  have  established  hydrants 
within  their  private  properties.  Your  Committee,  better  than  Major  Bolton,  or  the 
directors  of  this  company,  can  tell  how  many  have,  in  fact,  been  fixed  upon  these  mains 
and  are  available  for  public  use ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  public  should  know  with  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  withholding  the  proper  means  for  the  extinction  of  fires,  the 
opportunity  for  supplying  which  has  thus  been  so  repeatedly  brought  under  notice. 

I  am,  8lc. 
J.  E.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  (signed)        E.  Bates,  Secretary. 

Clerk,  Metropolian  Board  of  Works. 


Watbb  Supply  at  Firbs* 


Metropolitan  Bciard  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens^ 
Sir,  18  January  1875. 

I  B£G  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  vour  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  to  inform  }ion 
tLat  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee. 

I  am,  &C. 
(signed)        J.  E.  Wakefield^ 
£.  Bates,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  Board. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens^  S.W.^ 
Sir,  26  February  1876. 

Thb  Board  has  had  under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  14th  January  1876,  in  reply  to 
one  addressed  to  you  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  with  reference  to  the  delays  which 
occasionally  occur  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  at  fires.  You  refer  the  Board  to  your 
letters  of  the  17th  December  1872,  and  the  31st  December  1873,  in  which  you  state  the 
number  of  miles  of  mains  and  service  pipes  in  which  there  is  a  constant  supply  at  high 
pressure,  on  which  fire  hydrants  might  be  placed,  and  make  mention  of  the  notices  which 
the  company  has  served  upon  the  Board  of  its  intention  to  give  a  constant  supply  in  various 
districts  within  the  company's  water  limits.  Of  these  communications  you  complain  that 
the  Board  has  taken  no  notice  beyond  acknowledging  their  receipt. 

You  conclude  by  urging  the  Board  to  place  proper  hydrants  upon  tliose  mains  which  are 
constantly  charged,  and  intimate  that,  if  this  be  not  done,  upon  the  Board  will  rest  the 
responsibility  of  withholding  the  proper  means  for  the  extinction  of  fires. 

It  appears  necessary  at  the  outset  to  deal  with  that  part  of  your  letter  which  refers  to  the 
fitct  that,  beyond  acknowledging  the  various  notices  and  letters  from  the  company^  no 
cotnmunioation  has  been  made  to  the  company  on  the  subject  of  them,  and  in  which  it  is 
inferred  that  those  letters  have  never  been  considered,  and  that  the  bearing  of  the  company's 
action  has  not  received  attention.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Board,  directly  it  had 
ascertained  that  the  system  of  constant  supply  in  one  of  your  company's  districts,  and  in 
one  of  the  districts  of  another  company  was  in  operation,  caused  a  careful  house  to  house 
inouiry  to  be  made  throughout  those  districts,  to  ascertain  whether  the  supply  afiforded  was 
sufficient,  what  inconvenience  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  were  put  to  in  altering  the  fittings, 
what  was  the  expense  of  the  alterations,  and  many  other  particulars.  These  inquiries 
occupied  several  persons  many  months* 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  subject  of  your  letter,  which  is  the  provision  of  hydrants  as 
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Appendix,  No.  11.  a  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  question  is  this,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Board,  under 

existinc^  circumstances,  to  place  hydrants  on  all  the  permanently  charged  mains,  not  only 

of  the  East  London,  but  of  all  the  metropolitan  water  companies  who  have  already  adopted, 
or  may  hereafter  adopt,  partially  or  wholly,  the  system  of  constant  supply? 

The  directors  of  the  East  London  Company,  it  is  true,  state  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  their  letter  that  they  write  without  reference  to  the  other  companies,  or  the  conditions  of 
the  water  supply  in  the  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  but  they,  of  course,  well  know  tliat 
the  Board's  responsibilities  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  area  under  its  jurisdiction.     The 

auestion  of  providing:  hydrants  therefore  assumes  a  most  serious  aspect,  involving  as  it  does 
le  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  system,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  of 
extinguishing  fires  at  a  large  additional  expenditure,  with  grave  doubts  whether  the  new 
system  might  not  possibly  in  the  end  fail  to  supersede  the  costly  but  very  efficient  establish^- 
ment  at  present  existing. 

The  Board,  as  tlie  authority  charged  by  the  Legislature  with  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the 
metropolis,  has  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  urge  the  importance  oC  a  constant  supply  of  water 
at  high  pressure  for  the  extinguishing  of  (ires,  and  has  from  time  to  time  directed  the 
attention  of  the  companies  to  the  delay  which  has  occurred  in  obtaining  water  at  fires,  as 
the  Board  is  convinced  that  if  the  existing  mains  and  services  were  constantly  and  con- 
tinuously charged  the  fii*e  brigade  would,  without  the  use  of  hydrants,  be  able  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires.  To  these  communications  are  probably 
due  the  company's  urgent  appeal  to  the  Board  to  place  hydrants  on  the  mains  as  apart  from 
the  service  pipes  as  being  the  only  proper  means  for  the  extinction  of  fires* 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  your  letter  on  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  Board  in  not  providing 
hydrants,  and  )0u  say  ^*  that  the  directors  are  constrained  to  conclude  that  the  bearing  on 
this  subject  of  this  company's  action  in  the  districts  which  they  have  brought  and  are 
bringing  entirely  (mains  and  services)  into  constant  supply  under  pressure,  has  never 
received  the  attention  of  your  Board."  This  conclusion,  however,  is  an  erroneous  one. 
Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1871,  the  bearing  of  the 
34th  Section  of  that  Act,  which  relates  to  fire  hydrants,  was  carefully  considered,  and  at 
no  time  since  then  has  the  matter  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  question  for  consideration  appeared  to  be  whether  the  conditions  of  the  water  supply 
of  London  would  admit  of  hydrants  being  made  available  as  a  substitute  in  ordinary  cases 
for  fire  engines,  as  they  are  in  certain  northern  towns  where  the  water,  gravitating  firom 
reservoirs  nt  a  high  level,  flows  through  the  pipes  at  such  a  pressure  as  that,  when  a 
hose  and  jet  are  put  on  a  stand-pipe,  the  water  is  thrown  continuously  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  buildings. 

It  appeared  to  the  Board  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  such  a  use  of  hydrants  did  not 
generally  exist  in  London,  but  in  view  of  the  representations  made  by  the  water  com- 
panies, and  of  an  opinion  which  was  more  or  less  generally  held,  that  hydrants  might  be 
effective  for  extinguishing  fires,  the  Board  determined,  in  November  1873,  to  make  a  trial 
of  hydrants  in  one  of  the  districts  placed  under  constant  supply  on  the  south  siJe  of  the 
Thames.  The  results  of  this  trial  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  hydrants 
could  at  present  be  brought  into  general  use  in  the  metropolis  as  a  means  of  extinguishing 
fires  without  engines. 

After  this,  the  Board,  desiring  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  on  this  important 
subject,  applied  to  the  corporations  of  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool  for 
the  results  of  their  experience.  The  particulars  furnished  by  these  corporations  were  fully 
considered,  and,  as  there  were  many  points,  upon  which  further  information  was  required, 
and  which  it  appeared  could  only  be  obtained  by  personal  observation  and  inquiry  on  the 
spot,  a  sub-committee  was  deputed  to  visit  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  make  these 
inquiries,  and  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  which  could  help  the  Board  in  its  consideration  of 
the  question. 

The  information  obtained  by  the  members  of  this  sub-committee,  and  ihe  experiments 
they  witnessed,  conclusively  showed  the  value  and  efiiciency  of  hydrants  for  extinguishing 
fires  where  there  is  a  constant  water  supply  under  really  high  pressure. 

It  appears  that  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  hydrants  are  suflicient  for  all  ordinary  fires, 
without  the  aid  of  engines,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  water  were  applied  in  London  under 
the  same  conditions,  that  is  to  nay,  if  the  Board  had  control  over  the  pressure,  the  size  and 
jfittings  of  the  mains  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  through  them,  hydrants  might  in  most 
cases  be  equally  serviceable.  The  conditions  of  the  water  supply  in  the  two  large 
northern  towns  are,  however,  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  London,  that  the  idea  of 
obtaining  the  same  results  in  the  metropolis  from  the  adoption  of  hydrants  cannot,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  be  enteitained. 

At  Manchester  the  water  works  are  the  property  of  the  corporation.  The  water  is 
served  from  13  reservoirs,  the  surface  of  water  in  the  highest  of  those  used  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  fires  being  478  feet  above  ordnance  datum.  The  supply  to  the  city  is  consequently 
by  gravitation  and  constant  high  pressure,  and  from  the  variety  in  the  levels  of  the 
reservoirs,  a  choice  of  three  or  four  different  pressures  can  be  obtained  for  extinguishing 
fires,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  conditions  of  the  water-supply  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  Liverpool  are  very 
similar  lo  those  of  Manchester. 

In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  the  water  supply  are,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out,  entirely  different.  The  water,  instead  of  flowing  through  the  pipes  under 
a  high  pressure  derivea  from  the  height  of  the  source  of  supply,  is  more  generally  forced 
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through  by  pumps;  and,  from  observations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board's  engi-  Appondiz,  No.  ii. 

neer  in  many  parts  of  London,  in  the  different  companies'  district,  and  at  various  heights,  

it  appears  that  the  rates  of  pressure  vary  so  much,  and  in  some  places  are  so  low,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  rely  upon  such  pressures  to  furnish  continuously  jets  of  sufficient 
height  for  fires.  The  figures  placed  before  the  Board  lead  it  to  this  conclusion,  and  the 
Board's  engineer  distinctly  advises  with  reference  to  the  use  of  hydrants  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  fires,  that  they  would  not  be  of  real  practical  advanta<;e  to  the  Board, 
unless  a  sufficient  pressure  of  water  were  insured,  and  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  management  of  the  water  supply  is  under  the  independent  control  of  different 
companies. 

In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  represents  lions  made  by  the  East  London  Water  Company  on 
the  subject,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  rhe  Board,  taking  account  of  all  the  considerations 
which  affect  the  question,  and  especially  the  pressure  found  to  exist  in  the  districts  in  which 
a  constant  supply  is  given  by  your  company,  is  of  opinion  that  the  placing  of  hydrants 
throughout  the  district  of  the  East  London  Water  Company  would  not,  at  present,  be  of 
such  public  utility  as  would  justify  the  Board  in  incurring  the  large  expenditure  which  the 
operation  would  entail. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)  J.  E.  Wakefield, 

The  Secretary  of  the  East  London  Water  Company.  Clerk  of  the  Board. 


East  London  Waterworks. 


Sir,  13  April  1876. 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  given  full  consideration  to  the  letter  of  the  26th 
February  last,  which  you  were  instructed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  address 
to  me  on  the  two  important  subjects  of  extending  the  system  of  constant  supply,  and  of 
improving  the  means  of  using  this  company's  water  for  extinguishing  fires. 

You  refer  to  my  letters  of  the  17th  December  1872,  the  31st  December  1873,  and  the 
14th  January  1876. 

With  reference  to  the  two  former  of  these,  they  must  be  regarded  as  statements  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  facts  and  suggestions,  voluntarily  communi- 
cated, as  to  the  system  of  constant  supply,  and  as  to  improvements  m  the  use  of  water  in 
cases  of  fire. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  it  was  considered  that  your  Board  would  he  interested  in 
knowing,  and  that,  having  regard  to  their  "  duty  "  "  of  extinguishing  fires  and  protecting  life 
and  property  in  the  metropolis  in  case  of  fire,"  under  the  Act  of  1865,  to  the  prominent 
position  which  they  took  in  the  inquiry  before  Parliament  incident  to  the  passing  of  the* 
Metropolitan  Water  Act  of  1871,  and  in  the  setilement  of  the  "  regulations"  made  under 
that  Act  by  Lord  Methuen  and  his  colleagues  in  1872,  they  ought  to  know  them. 

The  letters  were  written  "  in  the  sincere  desire  of  promoting  improvement,"  and  each  of 
them  tendered  any  further  explanation  which  your  Board  mi^  ht  desire ;  but,  it  is  true,  as 
your  letter  of  February  recapitulates,  that  beyond  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  each,  no  communication  on  the  subject  of  either  of  them  was  made  to  the  company 
until  the  14th  December  1874,  about  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  later  letter. 

In  your  letter  of  14th  December  1874,  it  was  stated  that — 

"  The  fire  brigade  committee  of  your  Board  were  well  aware  that  the  only  certain 
way  of  avoiding  delays  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  at  fires  was  to  have  all  the 
mains  constantly  charged  at  high  pressure ;" 

and  that  the  committee  were  anxious  to  ascertain  whether — 

^'  before  the  attainment  of  this  desired  state  of  things  means  might  not  be  found  by 
which  the  men  of  the  fire  brigade  would  be  able  on  arriving  at  a  fire  to  obtain  imme- 
diately for  themselves  a  supply  of  water  without  waiting  for  a  turncock,  in  the  event 
of  the  latter  not  being  at  a  fire  so  soon  as  themselves.*' 

Your  letter  of  that  date  also  suggested  that  as  with  each  fire  engine  a  complete  set  of 
turncock's  tools  is  carried,  nothing  more  was — 

**  wanted  during  the  present  intermittent -system  of  supply  than  a  knowledge  of  what 
mains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  charged  with  water  at  the  time/' 

and  you  asked — 

"  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  adopted  of  tumins:  the  water  into  the  various  mains 
at  certain  fixed  hours  of  the  day,  and  of  making  the  fire  brigade  acquainted  with  the 
hours  fixed  for  each  part  of  the  district," 

whereby  the  brigade  might,  on  reaching  a  fire,  know  at  once  where  to  go  for  water. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  I  was  instructed  to  inform  you  that — 

**  There  is  throughout  this  company^s  district  within  the  metropolis  a  constant 
supply  of  water  under  pressure  (Jay  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays)  in  all  their 
leading  water  carriers  or  mains  ;*'— 
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Appendix^  No.  it.  «  The  directors  are  quite  prepared—  and  would  have  been  found  at  any  time  prepared 

—to  allow  the  company's  officials  to  attend  upon  any  officers  of  the  hre  brigade  and 

point  out  to  them  in  situ  the  mains  and  services  to  which  allusion  has  been  made^  and 
everything  else  which  they  may  desire  to  know,  or  ought  to  know,  and  the  company 
would  be  still  willing  to  continue  the  gratuitous  services  of  their  turncocks  as  hereto* 
fore.  Even  on  the  full  introduction  of  the  constant  supply  system  the  companies  must 
still  have  turncocks,*  and  they  would,  perhaps,  always  be  better  acquainted  wiih  the 
surface  of  the  streets^  their  marks  and  changes,  than  the  Hre  brigade  men* 

'^The  position  of  all  plugs  available  for  the  service,  and  of  the  cocks  commanding 
service  can,  if  desired,  be  marked  on  an  illustrative  map.  Thus  the  men  of  the  brigade 
aould  with  *  the  necessary  implements,'  be  enabled  to  gain  immediate  access  (turn- 
cock or  no  turncock)  to  the  company's  water." 

The  suggestions  which  I  was  instructed  to  make  for  meeting  more  especially  the  interim 
condition  of  things  which  your  letter  assumed,  and  as  to  which  your  Committee  then 
desired  information  and  udvice,  have  led  to  nothing;  and  whilst  in  the  long  interval  not 
a  syllable  of  further  communication  respectinj;  the  subject  of  them,  nor  a  breath  of  change 
in  the  existing  practice  has  transpired,  your  letter  of  the  25th  February  last  takes  no  iM>tice 
whatever  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  must,  therefore,  be  implied  that  ibe 
Committee  does  not  in  1876  feel  that  their  inquiries  or  our  replies  of  1874-6  are  of  any 
importance. 

1  turn,  therefore,  now  to  the  more  recent  phases  of  the  subject,  as  presented  to  this  com- 
pany by  your  letter  of  February  last,  and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee,  that — 

'^taking  into  account  all  the  conditions  which  affect  the  question,  and  especially  the 
pressure  found  to  exist  in  the  districts  in  which  a  constant  supply  is  given  by  your 
company,  the  placing  of  hydrants  throughout  the  district  of  the  East  London  VVater- 
works  Uompany  would  not  at  present  be  of  such  public  utility  as  to  justify  the  Board 
in  incurring  tiie  large  expenditure  which  the  operation  would  entail.'* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  felt  to  be  desirable  that  your  committee  should  at  all  events  not 
be  ignorant  that  the  extension  of  the  system  of  constant  supply  in  this  company's  district 
has,  since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  pro<;ressed  as  then  intended ;  so  that  in  addition  to 
35,000  houses,  the  mains  for  serving  which  were  so  charged  (with  constant  supply  under 
pressure)  before  1872,  the  number  of  houses  changed,  in  and  since  1872,  from  intermittent 
to  constant  supply,  is  upwards  of  25,000,  making  a  total  thus  served  of  considerably  more 
than  half  of  all  tne  company's  supplies. 

Again,  it  is  desirable  that  your  Committee  should  be  reminded  that  the  constant  supply 
under  pressure  in  all  the  company's  leading  water  earners  or  mains,  spoken  of  by  me  in 
1876,  still  continues,  and  that  these  water  carriers  or  mains  occupy  70  miles  of  streets  and 
public  ways ;  and  that  your  Committee  should  be  informed  that  in  all  the  seven  areas  in 
which  the  company  has  since  1871  changed  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  supply  (and  of 
which  your  Board  has  had  full  descriptive  paiticulars),  there  are  *  services,'  amounting  at 
least  to  70  miles,  constantly  charged  under  pressure— a  matter  to  be  borne  in  mind,  although, 
of  course,  the  pressure  in  services  cannot  be  equal  to  that  in  the  mains. 

Thus  it  will  at  least  be  seen  that  this  company,  which  intends  step  by  step  to  bring  its 
entire  district  under  constant  supply,  has  not  been  slow  in  their  progress  hitherto. 

Contrast  this  activity  on  the  one  side  with,  on  the  other,  a  deliberate  statement  of  your 
Board  on  an  important  occasion  in  1871+ — their  letter  of  14th  December  1874 — and  their 
now  determination. 

JVor,  although  this  letter  must  be  taken  as  proceeding  from  this  company  atone,  and  the 
directors  of  this  company  do  not  affect  to  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  districts  of  the  other  water  companies,  can  they  omit  to  bring  under  your 
notice  the  following  pertinent  extract  from  the  monthly  report  for  February  last,  made  by 
Major  Bolton  (the  metropolitan  water  examiner  appointed  by  the  Government ) : — 

*^The 

*  I  am  instructed  here  to  add  that,  as  the  constant  supply  progresses,  turncocks  (nroper)  will  be  super- 
seded by  inspectors,  who  will  have  larger  districts,  and  be  less  nameroas,  and  hence  their  prompt  attendance 
at  fires  will  be  less  reliable.  Knowledge  of,  control  over,  and  instant  access  through  hydrants  to  the  water 
supply,  will  thus  become  more  and  more  the  duty  and  the  need  of  the  fire  brigade 

t  When  (on  igth  July  1871)  the  llydranto'  Clause  (now  Section  34  of  the  Metropolis  W^ater  Act,  1871) 
was  discussed  and  passed  by  the  Committee  then  sitting,  the  honourable  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Cawlejr) 
expressed  himself  tnus : — ^*  As  it  stands  at  present,  we  have  it  given  in  evidence  that  the  Act  of  1847  is 
inoperative,  and  the  Fire  Brigade  Act  also,  because  the  word  plug  is  used,  and  therefore  all  over  London 
you  have  got  the  old  wooden  plug,  which  is  a  great  nuisance.  Tnere  is  no  means  of  enforcing  the  putting 
of  hydrants  on  where  they  ought  to  be  put  on.  I  propose  to  remedy  that  by  interpreting  the  word  piny." 
Upon  this  the  counsel  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  instructed  to  say : — ^''l  he  davse"  (bemg 
ihe  clause  prepared  by  the  water  companies,  and  now  forming  Section  34  of  the  Act)  *'  itself  goes  very  fiff 
beyond  the  immediate  point  which  has  been  mentioned  by  the  honourable  Member  for  Salford.  As  rc^nEutls 
that,.!  do  not  think  that  we  have  any  objection  to  it,  but  the  clause  ^ocs  ver^-  far  in  excess  of  that.  What 
the  evidence  has  gone  to  which  you  nave  heard  upon  this  subject  is  this.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bateman  and 
others  described  tne  plug  as  a  thing  which  is  behind  the  a^e,  and  altogether  a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis  as 
a  substitute  for  hydnmts.  To  that,  of  course^  we  do  not  object;  but  it  has  also  been  urged  against  us  that  we 
have  not  put  them  down.  The  ready  answer  to  that  is,  that  we  have  not  known  where  to  put  them  down^ 
because  tne  mains  Jtave  not  been  charged.  So  soon  as  this  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  and  comes  into  operation 
after  an  appointed  time,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  assume  that  ever^  pipe — I  use  the  word  in  the  lai^t 
sense— whether  a  main  or  service,  will  be  mlly  charged,  and  then  it  will  be  for  us  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  is  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Fire  Brigade  Act,  under  Section  32,  having  greater  facilities  for  so  doing 
by  the  proposed  alteration  of  hydrants  for  plugs.'' 
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*'  The  number  of  miles  of  streets  which  contain  mains  constantly  charged,  and  upon  Appendix,  No.  ii. 
which  hydrants  for  fire  purposes  could  at  once  be  fixed  in  each  district  of  the  metro-  "— 

polisy  is  as  follows :—  Kent,  80  miles ;  New  River,  169 ;  East  London,  70 ;  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall,  100;  West  Middlesex,  70;  Grand  Junction,  41  J;  Lambeth,  90; 
Chelsea,  50;  making  a  total  length  of  070 J  miles;  and  the  water  companies  are  ready 
to  affix  hydrants  thereon  when  required  by  the  authorities.  The  total  number  of 
hydrants  erected  is  at  present  2,622  ;  of  which  2,077  are  for  private  purposes,  276  for 
street  watering,  and  269  for  public  use.*' 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  plain  that,  in  point  of  length  of  streets  occupied,  and  of  number  of 
houses  within  the  reach  of  mains  ^^  constantly  supplied  under  pressure,"  these  are  such  as 
not  merely  to  justify  but  to  call  loudly  for  the  intervention  of  the  body  which  has  sought 
to  be,  and  has  been  authorised,  by  statute,  to  undertake  the  duty  ^'  ot  extinguishing  fires 
and  protecting  life  and  property  in  the  metropolis  in  case  of  fire.''  Individual  ownei's,  it 
will  be  observed,  have  not  been  so  slow  in  recognising  the  utility  of  hydrants. 

Nevertheless,  it  may,  without  inconsistency,  be  the  opinion  of  your  Board  that  there  is 
'^no  sufficient  pressure  of  water" — '^  that  such  cannot  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  water  supply  is  under  the  independent  control  of  different  companies,"  and 
that  in  the  meantime  ^^  hydrants  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires  would  not  be  of  real 
practical  advantage  to  the  Board."  In  stating  these  opinions,  you  refer  to  the  superior 
arrangements  for  like  purposes  in  some  of  the  northern  towns — especially  Manchester  and 
Liverpool — not,  however,  without  noticing  that  '*  the  condition  of  the  water  supply  in  those 
towns  is  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  London,  that  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  same 
results  in  the  metropolis  from  the  adoption  of  hydrants  cannot,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
be  entertained.'* 

The  position  thus  taken  up  by  the  Board,  and  the  reasons  thus  given  for  not  utilising  by 
hydrants  the  wsLter  supply  of  East  London  as  it  exists—  must  be  founded  on  such  assump- 
tions as  these — that — (1)  because  a//,  which  is  accomplished  ^' under  so  entirely  different 
conditions"  elsewhere,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  London,  therefore  nothing  should  be 
done — (2)  because,  if  there  cannot  be  the  highest  desirable  pressure,  the  use  of  such  pres- 
sure as  there  is  should  be  rejected—and  (3)  because,  as,  when  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  metropolis  shall  supersede  ihe  existing  purveyors  of  water,  the  existing  water  carriers 
or  mains  will  be  superseded  and  the  pressure  vastly  increased,  therefore  that  all  money  spent 
in  fixing  hydrants  under  present  circumsiances  would  he  thrown  away. 

Whereas  the  directors  and  their  advisers,  after  some  experience  on  the  subject  on  which 
they  venture  an  opinion,  are  satisfied  that  whatever  change  there  may  be  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  water  supply  (municipal  as  against  commercial),  not  one  of  these  assumptions 
will  be  practically  verified. 

fso  practical  man  can  doubt  that  the  fire  brigade  would  gain  vastly  if  they  had  the  water, 
even  under  limited  pressure,  served  through  hydrants  under  their  own  control. 

In  many,  perhaps  in  most  instances,  the  pressure  would  be  enough  for  every  purpose, 
and  would  render  engine  power  unnecessary.  In  all  cases  it  would  be  useful ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  is  immediate  and  direct  access  by  the  firemen  to  their  own  supply — is 
conceniraiion — is  rapid  delivery  (especially  to  the  steam  engines  of  the  present  day)  no 
justification  for  hydmnts?  And  are  we  always  to  have  the  old  plug  in  the  service,  with  the 
water  running  away  as  soon  as  the  plus^  is  drawn,  and  its  intolerable  waste,  instead  of  the 
modern  hydrant  on  the  main^  simply  because  the  pressure  in  the  main  will  not  always 
supersede  pumping  power?  The  same  argument  would  have  stopped  the  improved  system 
in  Manchester;  for  even  there  they  have  fire  engines. 

Again,  any  assumption  that  on  transfer  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply  from  the  com- 
panies to  the  municipal  authorities^  the  physical  conditions  and  the  pressure  will  not 
(otherwise  than  exceptionally)  remain  substantially  the  same,  is  an  exaggeration;  and  we 
may  safely  rely  that,  with  whatever  improvement  in  comparatively  slight  details,  the 
existing  water  carriers  and  any  hydrants  which  might  in  1B76  be  placed  on  them  would  remain 
inuse  and  serve  the  purposes  of  any  new  controlling  body  ;  in  other  words,  that  expenditure 
in  the  now  fixing  of  hydrants  would  be  by  no  means  wasted. 

The  substitution  of  larger  mains,  and  the  fixing  of  the  necessary  hydrant*?,  when  their  day 
of  management  shall  arrive,  appear  to  be  treated  by  your  Board  as  matters  of  course ;  but 
in  London,  and  in  all  other  places  the  extent  of  pressure  and  the  capacity  of  main  which 
will  be  at  disposal  for  the  exceptional  purpose  of  putting  out  fires  will  practically  always  be 
measured  or  governed  by  the  extent  of  pressure  and  capacity  of  main  which  is  capable  of 
being  maintained  and  is  needed  for  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  supply. 

For  instance  (notwithstanding  any  implication  to  that  efiect  which  may  be  intended  to 
be  created  by  the  statements  in  your  letter),  it  would  never  come  to  pass  in  London,  even  if 
it  be  practically  true  in  Manchester,  that  there  will  be  pressure  for  the  extinction  of  fires 
from  a  level  of  478  feet  above  Ordnance  datum,  nor,  if  it  be  practically  true  in  Man- 
chester, will  firemen  in  London  ever  find  themselves  in  the  position  practically  to  ^^  choose, 
according  to  circumstances,  between  three  or  four  difierent  pressures  in  extinguishing 
fires." 

In  this  company's  district,  the  directors  have  instituted  and  kept  on  foot  gauges  for 
registering  the  pressure  throughout  their  limits,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  watch  and  correct 
what  may  be  amiss ;  and  if  your  Board  or  their  officers  have  been  examining  the  pressure 
in  the  East  London  district  the  results  can  scarcely  be  accurate,  as  the  observations  have 
been  made  wholly  without  communication  with  this  company  or  its  officers.     The  pressure 

practically 
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AppendiXyNo.il.  practically  aimed  at  is  that  which  is  enough  for  all  tlie  primary  and  more  important 
purposes  of  the  company,  namely,  the  punctual  and  adequate  supply  of  their  customers  to 
the  height  of  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  where  each  respective  supply  is  due. 
The  available  pressure  forsnch  purposes,  and  incidentally  forfires,  is  ordinarily  greater  than 
thii^,  and  is  gained  by  pumping  into  stand  pipes  at  altitudes  of  100  feet  and  125leet,  and  to 
a  reservoir  140  feet,  severally  above  the  ground  level  of  the  pumping  engines.  Whatever 
theories  may  be  from  time  to  time  put  K>rward,  the  directors  cannot  but  believe  that  this 
pressure,  or  the  very  like  of  it,  is  that  which  will  always  obtain  in  East  London,  and  that,  if 
properly  utilised  by  hydrants,  it  would,  the  circumstances  of  the  district  considered,  be 
found  very  efficacious  m  the  extinguishhig  of  fires. 

After  patient  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  directors  remain  unshaken  in  their  opinion 
thnt  in  omitting  to  furnish  and  fix  hydrants  on  this  company's  existing  mains,  a  vast  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement  is  lost,  and  a  vast  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  whilst  things  are  persistently  kept  at  the  worst  by  them  whose  duty,  and  whose 
exclusive  duty,  it  is  to  improve  them.  The  water  companies  are  in  the  meantime  subjected 
not  only  to  most  unjust  obloauy  in  respect  of  the  present  slovenly  and  imperfect  practices 
(with  which  they  have  properly  nothing  to  do),  but  nlso  to  the  aggravated  waste  of  their 
water,  which  is  incident  to  them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  feel  aggrieved ;  but  the 
determination  of  your  Board  not  to  alter  the  present  state  of  things  is  of  even  greater 
interest  to  the  owners  of  property  and  the  lives  of  residents  within  the  metropolis. 

I  have  only  to  add  a  remark  upon  the  information  which  your  letter  for  the  first  time 
conveys,  that  your  Board  *'  have  caused  a  careful  house-to-house  inquiry  to  be  made  through 
the  districts  placed  under  constant  supply  by  this  compan}*,  to  ascertain  whether  the  supply 
afforded  was  sufficient,  what  inconvenience  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  were  put  to  in  altering 
their  fittings,  what  was  the  expense  of  the  alterations,  and  many  other  particulars ;  the 
inquiries  having  occupied  several  persons  many  months.'* 

The  directors  of  this  company  have  always  regarded  the  question  of  constant  supply,  and 
the  important  details  inseparabfe  from  it,  as  matters  of  the  deepest  ctmcem  They  have  in 
the  management  of  their  district  conducted  themselves  accordmgly ;  and  they  have  been 
most  desirous,  had  there  «been  becoming  opportunity,  to  submit  and  explain  to  the  public 
beyond  their  district,  the  results  of  the  extensive  changes  which  tney  have  effected 
within  it.  But  they  have  felt  that,  uninvited,  they  would  be  stepping  beyond  their  duty  in 
doing  so. 

The  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which  has,  before  Parliament  and 
before  Lord  Methuen's  Commission,  intimated  such  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  constant 
supply,  and  which  has  such  important  duties  in  respect  of  it,  is  widely  different.  However, 
they  have  simply  done  nothing;  and  if  there  have  been  reasons  why  the  Board  has  never 
given  any  expression  of  sympathy  or  of  opinion  to  this  company  on  any  of  the  seven 
occasions  when  the  company  has  challenged  an  expression  of  the  Board's  views  by  bringing 
under  its  notice  the  company's  intention  of  placing  new  areas  under  constant  supply,  the 
directors  are  indeed  surprised  that  the  Board  have  seen  fit  to  withhold  the  result  of  the 
inquiries,  which  it  appears  to  have  conducted  with  so  much  care  and  so  much  expense,  in 
supervision  of  the  company's  proceedings,  although  without  any  communication  with  them. 

I  am,  &c. 
J.  E.  Wakefield,  Esq.,  (signed)         EUhu  BaUSy 

Clerk,  Meuopolitan  Board  of  Works.  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  hj  Captain  Shaw,  14  Maj  1877. 


FIRE  BRIGADES  IN  VARIOUS  TOWNS. 


Estimated 

Aiea 

in  Square 

Miles. 

Estimated 
Population. 

< 

o 

a 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

Number  of  Engines. 

II 

Annual 
Cost. 

Approximate 

PLACE. 

CO 

1 
S 

6 

1 

1 

Value 
of  Plant. 

£. 

£. 

Albany      - 

13 

76,000 

- 

- 

120 

120 

218 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

10 

21,897 

70,686 

Baltimore  - 

16 

240,000 

9 

- 

166 

176 

199 

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

16 

81,696 

— 

Birmingham 

13 

344,000 

1 

1 

99 

101 

666 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

39,167 

— 

Boston 

- 

360,000 

21 

- 

462 

483 

660 

36 

2 

8 

1 

47 

68 

97,930 

72,162 

Brooklyn    - 

14 

360,000 

69 

- 

100 

169 

1,428 

10 

6 

- 

- 

16 

- 

— 

— 

Broaseb     - 

6i 

300,000 

- 

- 

80 

80 

160 

3 

9 

- 

- 

12 

11 

6,920 

— 

Boflblo       -       - 

82 

180,000 

17 

- 

136 

163 

696 

14 

- 

1 

- 

16 

26 

34,140 

76^ 

Chicago     - 

34 

650,000 

123 

- 

477 

600 

406 

31 

- 

6 

- 

36 

46 

96,668 

192,890 

Cnndnnati 

- 

300,000 

90 

- 

223 

813 

161' 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

18 

64,210 

— 

Detroit       - 

10 

82,000 

49 

- 

183 

232 

117 

9 

- 

2 

U 

8 

20,644 

68|866 

Dublin       .        . 

- 

268,000 

2 

208 

96 

306 

27 

2 

3 

- 

- 

6 

2 

1,336 

— 

Gkuigow     - 

9 

464,000 

- 

300 

300 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

— 

— 

Liverpool   - 

8* 

617,000 

- 

- 

210 

210 

184 

8 

16 

- 

- 

18 

19 

4,787 

— 

London 

121 

dy600,000 

91 

64 

1,632 

1,787 

406 

26 

92 

- 

3 

121 

63 

80,000 

46,000 

Manchester 

ej 

370,000 

- 

- 

308 

308 

61 

2 

6 

- 

- 

8 

17 

2,466 

— 

Montreal   -       - 

- 

110,000 

112 

- 

199 

311 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,799 

— 

New  York 

18 

1,069,000 

669 

- 

823 

1,382 

869 

66 

4 

9 

1 

09 

68 

249,617 

— 

Paris         -       - 

28 

1,987,000 

- 

- 

592 

692 

1,648 

- 

- 

- 

- 

169 

92 

100,000 

— 

Philadelphia      - 

1291 

818,000 

240 

- 

810 

810 

800 

84 

4 

- 

- 

88 

86 

96,114 

— 

Pittsbnrgh- 

26 

126,000 

247 

- 

222 

469 

126 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

16 

27,666 

84,446 

Qoebee      -       - 

- 

66,000 

78 

- 

60 

128 

22 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

6 

— 

— 

St  Louis    .       - 

- 

240,000 

- 

- 

219 

219 

" 

18 

" 

1 

- 

19 

21 

68,467 

— - 

San  Francisco    - 

- 

273,000 

29 

28 

266 

312 

246 

16 

- 

- 

1 

16 

20 

62,619 

— 

Toronto 

- 

60,000 

26 

- 

63 

79 

60 

3 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 

2,608 

— 

Troy  .       -       - 

- 

60,000 

28 

- 

60 

88 

413 

7 

1 

- 

■- 

8 

7 

8,368 

— 

Metropditan  Fire  Brigade, 
Chief  Station,  Watling  street,  London, 
14  May  1877. 


'•} 


Eyrs  M.  Shawt 

Chief  Offleer,  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
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REGULATIONS  eoncerning  Pat  and  Pensions  for  the  Metbolitan 

Fibs  Beigade. 


Rates  op  Pat. 


In  consideration  of  pensions  according  to  a  fixed  scale  being  hereafter  granted  to 
the  oflicers  and  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  their  pay  will  in  future  be 
as  follows : — 

£.     s.   d. 
Superintendents        -  195    -    -  a  year,  with  free  quarters,  coal  and  gas. 
1st  Class  Engineers  -      2     7     9a  week 


2nd  Class  Engineers  2     1 

let  Class  Firemen    -  1  14     3 

2nd  Class  Firemen  •  1  10  10 

3rd  Class  Firemen    -  17    5 

4th  Class  Firemen    -  14- 


9> 
»9 


99 

55 
99 
99 


Pensions  and  Gbatuities. 

1.  Pensions  and  gratuities  will  be  granted  as  follows  :— 

(a)  After  15  years'  service  completed,  fifteen-fiftieths  of  the  pay. 

lb)  For  each  additional  year  of  service  completed,  up  to  20  years,  an  additional 

fiftieth  of  the  pay. 
(c)  From  20  to  25  years  completed,  two-fiftieths  for  each  year. 
{d)  From  25  years,  an  additional  fiftieth  for  each  year  up  to  28  years  completed, 

when  the  pension  will  be  of  the  maximum  amount,  viz.,  two-thirds  of  the  pay. 
{e)  All  pensions  to  be  for  life. 

2.  After  five  years  of  approved  service,  and  less  than  15,  a  gratuity  of  one  month's 
pay  for  each  year  of  service  will  be  granted. 

3.  In  calculating  the  pensions  to  be  granted  to  Superintendents  and  Engineers  accord- 
ii^  to  the  foregoing  scale,  the  value  01  their  allowances  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
addition  to  their  pay.  For  this  purpose  the  value  of  the  Superintendent's  allowances 
shall  be  taken  as  1  /.  a  week,  and  the  value  of  an  Engineer's  allowances  as  15  «.  a  week. 

4.  The  case  of  any  man  disabled  by  injuries  received  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  shall 
be  specially  considered  on  its  merits ;  but  any  pension  granted  to  a  man  so  disabled  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  pension  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  according  to  the  fore- 
going scale. 

5.  Any  man,  whether  incapacitated  or  not,  who  shall  leave  the  force,  having  attained 
the  age  of  55  years,  and  completed  30  years'  service,  except  for  misconduct,  shall  receive 
a  pension  of  the  maximum  amount,  viz.,  two-thirds  of  his  pay. 

6.  No  pension  or  gratuity  shall  be  granted  to  any  man  who  has  served  less  than  30 
years,  or  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  55  years,  except  on  the  certificate  of  one  of  the 
Medical  Officers  of  the  Brigade  that  he  is  incapacitated  oy  mfirmity,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  the  Chief  Officer  that  he  has  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 


Note. — Men  who,  before  entering  the  service  of  the  Board,  served  as  Firemen  or 
Fire-escape  conductors  under  the  late  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire,  or  any  parochial  authorities  in  the  Metro- 
polis, will  have  their  service  reckoned  from  the  date  of  their  entering  into  either  of  such 
employments,  provided  that  their  service  shall  have  been  continuous. 

The  amount  of  the  Firemen's  Savings  Fund  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  man  will 
continue  to  belong  to  him,  interest  thereon  being  added  annually ;  and  he  will  be  iJlowed 
to  withdraw  the  same  as  now  when  he  leaves  the  service. 

The  foregoing  regulations  came  into  force  on  the  2^th  January  1877. 

Spring  Gardens, 
9  February  1877. 
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ABRAHAMS,  MORRIS.  (Analyais  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  proprietor  of  the  East  London 
and  Pavilion  Theatres,  2 1 70— ^-Detailed  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
before  a  license  was  granted  to  witness;  careful  inspection  annually  before  renewal  of 

license,  2171-2174 Frequent  alterations  made  in  compliance  with  representations  bv 

the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  adoption  of  precautions  against  fire,  2175,  2176.  2318, 

Particulars  relative  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  exits  from  the  East  London 

Theatre;  entire  sufficiency  hereof,  2176-2186.  2193-2200 Instance  of  alarm  of  fire 

in  the  theatre  when  very  full,  but  without  any  casualty,  2186-2189.  2296,2297——- 
Severe  panic  upon  one  occasion  in  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  the  exits  having  proved  fully 
equal  to  the  emergency,  2190-2193. 

Facility  of  egress  from  the  East  London  and  Pavilion  Theatres  by  means  of  extra 
doors  readily  available  in  case  of  panic ;  frequent  use  of  these  doors,  which  are  well 
known  to  the  public,  2193-2201.  2270-2272 Compliance  of  witness  as  far  as  possi- 
ble with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  though  some  of  the  requirements  have 

involved  heavy  outlay,   2202,   2203.    231 5-231 9.    2335,    2336 Protection  of  the 

first  row  of  ground  lights  by  wire,  but  not  of  all  the  ground  rows,  2204-2208— —Incon- 
venience if  the  lights  between  the  wings  must  be  protected  by  wire  gauze;  doubt, 
moreover,  as  to  this  being  necessary,  2209,  2210.  2252-2257. 

Reliance  placed  by  witness  upon  all  the  mechanics  in  his  theatres  to  act  in  case  of  any 

emergency  ;  he  does  not  employ  any  regular  firemen,  2210-2214.  2303-2309 Slight 

value  attached  to  processes  for  making  scenery  incombustible;  approval,  however,  of 

this  precautioo,  and  more  especially /or  dresses,  2215-2217.  2245-2248 Division 

wall  m  witness'  theatres  between  the  sta^e  and  the  auditorium,  carried  up  to  the  roof, 
2218,  2219 Fire-proof  construction  of  the  passages,  2220, 2221. 

Concurrence  in  the  suggestion  that  upon  all  questions  of  construction,  a  certificate  by 
the  district  surveyor  should  be  necessary  before  issue  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license, 

2222-2227 Doubt  as  to  the  expediencv  of  a  system  of  police  penalties  for  enforcing 

regulation's,  2228.  2231 Exceptions  taicen  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  chairs  is 

necessarily  an  aggravation  of  danger  in  case  of  panic ;  witnesa^^,  however,  has  no  chairs 
in  pa8sa*4;es,  2229-2232.  2261-2269.  2322-2325.  2378 Importance  of  the  door- 
keepers and  others  being  at  their  posts  and  keeping  back  any  rush  as  much  as  possible, 
2232. 2322. 

Large  andieiwce  on  a  recent  occasion  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  when  it  occupied  only 

three  and  a-half  or  four  minutes  to  clear  out,  2233-2236 Approval  of  the  existing 

regulations  of  the  I^ord  Chamberlain  as  efficacious  for  the   prevention  of  fires,  2237. 

2315.  2319 Satisfactory  supply  of  water,  together  with  hydrants,  at  each  of  witness' 

theatres,  2237-2239.  2273 Approval  of  official  inspection  without  previous  notice  at 

any  time,  2240,  2241.  2326-2331. 

Panic  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  fire-plugs  immediately  in  front  of  theatres,  in 
the  event  of  any  fire  close  by;  instance  at  the  East  London  Theatre,  2241-2244.  2350- 

2354 Very  good  storage  for  the  properties  at  the  East  London  and  Pavilion  Theatres, 

2258-2260 ^on-objection  to  a  private  report  to  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  on  thf*  occasion 

of  every  fire,  however  small,  2274-2276 Circumstance  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre  having 

been  burnt  down  once  or  twice  before  witness  became  lessee,  2277-2283. 
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Abrahams,  Morris.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Impression  as  to  the  east-end  theatres  being  more  safely  constructed  and  protected 

than  the  west-end  theatres,  2285-2287 Reconstruction  of  the  Pavilion  under  the  rules 

oftheliC^rd  Chamberlain;  large  increase  of  exits  provided,  2286.  2300-2302 Non- 
objection to  music-halls  being  placed  under  survey,  as  well  as  theatres,  2291-2293— ^-» 

Belief  to  managers  if  aided  by  a  surveyor's  occasional  inspection,  2293-2.295 Approval 

of  the  attendants  being  in  uniform,  in  order  that  the  public  might  know  from  whom  they 
should  take  directions,  2301.  2311. 

Belief  that  the  managers  of  the  theatres  generally  in  the  east  of  London  do  their  best 

to  carry  out  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  2321 Check,  by  means  of  the  yearly 

inspection,  after  the  oiiginal  license  has  been  granted,  2332-2334 Approval  of  a 

modified  power  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  enforcing  regulations,  as  by  closing  the 
theatre  for  a  time  instead  of  refusing  the  license,  2337-2345.  2401-2403. 

Advantage  of  two  or  more  distinct  street  exits  from  evety  theatre,  2346-2349 Loss 

of  life  at  the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  owing  to  the  staircases  not  having  been  built 

of  fire-proof  material ;  use  of  fire-proof  staircases  in  London  theatres,  2355 Doubt  as 

to  the  managei-s  objecting  to  pay  the  cost  of  inspection,  2356,  2357 Further  reference 

to  the  district  surveyor  as  the  proper  person  to  inspect  as  to  construction,  2358-2360. 
S400. 

Danger  owing  to  panic  rather  than  to  fire,  2361,  2362 Value  of  ample  exits  as 

greatly  obviating  the  effects  of  panics,  2363 Thorough  character  of  the  inspection  on 

5ie  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  2364-236^ Facility  m  insuring  witness'  theatres ; 

belief  that  the  London  theatres  generally  are  insured,  2367-2376 Further  statement 

as  to  the  importance  of  well-ti*ained  attendants  to  see  to  the  doors,  &c.,  in  case  of  panic; 
illustration  in  witness'  theatres,  2379-2387. 

Great  responsibility  upon  managers,  even  though  the  official  inspection  were  much  more 
freqneut,  2388-*-:39i.  2396-2398-^ — Satisfaction  of  witness  with  the  present  rules  of  the 

Lord  Chamberlain,  although  there  is  no  appeal,  2392-2395.  2399 Almost  total  absence 

of  partitions  in  witness'  theatres,  2404 Belief  that  the  passages  and  division  walls 

are  all  brick,  without  any  iron,  2405,  2406. 

Adelphi  Theatre,  Several  means  of  exit  from  the  Adelphi,  this  theatre  having  been  rebuilt 
about  twenty  years  ago,  Fane  1 163-1 169, 

Albert  Hall.  Particulars  relative  to  the  means  of  exit  provided  at  the  Albert  Uall,  the 
number  of  people  accommodated  in  the  hall,  &c.;  conclusion  that  the  facihties  of  egress 
in  the  event  oi^fire  are  admirable,  Mitchell  3165-3173.  3232-3234. 

Alhambra.  Circumstances  of  the  magistrates  having  refused  a  music  and  dancing  license 
to  the  Alhambra  some  years  ago,  whereas  a  license  was  afterwards  granted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  a  theatre,  Fawnall  1853-1855. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  license  was  granted  to  the  Alhambra 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  after  a  license  had  been  refused  by  the  magistrates;  guarantee 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  character  of  the  performances. 
Marquis  of  Hereford  2675-2680. 

Area  (Jurisdiction  of  the  Brigade).  Explanation  that  the  area  served  by  the  brigade 
comprises  the  city,  and  parishes,  and  places  outside  the  city  which  are  under  the  jurisdic- 

tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Bep.  iv. Special  services  rendered  outside 

this  area  upon  payment  by  the  parishes,  ib. 

B. 

Birmingham.  Description  of  the  process  adopted  at  Birmingham  for  transforming  the 
plug  apparatus  into  a  hydrant  appamtus;  use  of  the  Bateman  and  Moore  ball-cock 
hydrant,  Gr^are^  3717-3724.  3840. 

Bro6h£  Wharf.  Statement  as  to  the  engines  not  having  been  found  sufficiently  powerfal 
to  throw  water  to  the  tup  of  the  buildings  at  the  Bro<^'  Wharf  fire,  Fraser  432.  434- 
438.  443-  465- 

Difficulty  experienced  in  throwing  water  from  the  floating  endues  to  the  top  of  the 
fire  at  Brooks'  Wharf  on  account  of  the  wind  scattering  the  jets,  Shaw  4979-4983. 

Building  Act.  Administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  by  sixty-two  district 
surveyors;  different  views  of  these  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  fire-proof  floors, 

staircases,  &c.,  in  public  buildings,  Vulliamy  3019-3028 Failure  of  an  attempt  made 

by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  1874,  to  pass  an  amended  Building  Act  for  the  metropolis 
cwing  chiefly  to  opposition  by  the  building  trades ;  continued  desire  of  the  Board  for 
increased  powers  as  to  construction,  ib.  3065-3071.  31 14-3*19-  3124.  3^26,  3127. 

See  also  Construction  of  Buildutys. 
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Calls  to  Fires.     Great  reduction  in  the  number  of  calls  for  the  fire  brijrade  by  the  adoption 

of  hydrants,  Chadwickt^i Practice  of  all  the  water  companies  to  give  rewards  for  calls 

to  fires,  Few  4633,  4634,  4667,  4668.  4685. 

Canterbury  HaU.  Deficiencies  of  protection  against  fire  in  the  case  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
there  being  many  little  things  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  pass,  Robinson  1546- 
1649- 

The  Canterbury  Music  Hall  is  licensed  by  the  magistrates,    Villiers  2533,  2534 

Necessary  submission  of  the  plans  of  the  new  buildins:  for  approval  by  the  magistrates' 
surveyor,  the  magistrates  and  the  surveyor  satisfying  themselves  by  inspection  as  to  the 
stabiHty  of  the  building  before  final  licensing,  16.2535,  2536.2539-2542 Due  precau- 
tions adopted  by  witness  as  „  regards  fire-proof  construction  of  the  new  hall ;  satisfaction 
given  to  the  magistrates'  surveyor,  ib.  2543-2553. 

Numerous  exits  from  the  Canterbury,  there  being  five  from  the  back  and  five  from  the 

front,  so  that  ihe  building  can  be  cleared  in  about  four  minutes,  Villiers  2543-2552 

Due  precautions  taken  by  witness  to  prevent  danger  from  gas,  ib.  2572-2574 DifFerent 

insurance  rates  paid  for  different  parts  of  the  Canterbury ;  low  rates  as  compared  with 
that  for  theatres,  ib.  2575-2577.  2630,  2631. 

Special  advantage  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  new  Canterbury  Hall ;  safety  to 

the  public  thereby,  Villiers  2589-2591 Sufficient  training  of  witness'  men  for  prompt 

action  in  the  event  of  fire ;  objection  to  fire  brigade  men  employed  on  the  premises, 
ib.  2619-2622. 

See  also  Music  Halls. 

Capital  Expenditure  (Stations,  ^c).  Total  of  130,000/.  expended  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  in  providing  station-houses,  fire-engines,  fire-escapes,  and  permanent  plant,  Rep. 

v Conclusion  of  the  Committee,  as  regards  the  sum  of  75,000/.  borrowed  by  the 

Board  under  their  Loans  Act  of  1869,  tliat  the  Board  exercised  to  the  full  their  powers 

under  the  Act  with  respect  to  ihe  fire  brigade,  ib.  v,  vi Further  borrowinsr  powers 

obtained  by  the  Board  to  the  amount  of  60,000  /•  since  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  total  being  thus  raised  to  190,000/.,  ib.  y. 

Conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  has 
been  judicious,  Bep.  vii. 

Catef,  Arthur.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  an  architect,  and  had  charge  of  the  laying 
down  of  the  hydrants  in  the  Temple  in  the  autumn  of  1875;  668-671 Higher  pres- 
sure given  by  the  New  River  Company,  which  supplies  the  Temple,  than  by  the  other 

London  water  companies,  672,  673 Explanation  that  new  mains  and  branch  mains 

were  provided  for  the  water  supply  of  the  Temple  in  1875,  and  that  in  the  Inner  Temple 
thirty-seven  external  hydrants  were  placed  upon  branches,  there   being  nine  internal 

hydrants,  674-681.  717,  718 Description  ot  hydrant  used ;  the  makers  are  Guest  and 

Chrimes,  682.  739,  740.  746-749. 

Particulars  as  to  various  experiments  made  in  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  Inner 
Temple  hydrants;  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  obtained  as  to  the  pressure  available, 
and  as  to  the  height  to  which  the  water  may  be  thrown,  683-698.  718.  726-728.  750- 

752 r  Absence  of  perceptible  difierence  as  to  the  height  when  hose  of  different  lengths 

was  used,  635-692.  741,  742 Information  on  the  score  of  cost;  facility  through  new 

mains  and  branches  having  been  laid,  699-707.  736,  737. 

Advantage  in  the  appliances  being  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice  by  the  Temple 

porters,  709-715.  719-721 Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension  of  the 

hydrant  system  in  the  metropolis,  716 Objection  however  to  engines  beinsr  dispensed 

with,  or  to  hydrants  being  relied  upon  exclusively,  722-724.  729-735. 738 Expectation 

that  in  the  majority  of  cases  fires  would  be  extinguished  in  the  Temple  without  the 
engines  being  required,  743,  744, 

Enlarged  size  of  the  new  main  in  the  Temple  in  view  of  the  laying  down  of  hydrants, 

746 Advantage  of  hydraiils  in  the  shape  of  fixed  posts,  747 Means  of  using  the 

Temple  hydrants  for  watering  purposes,  748,  749 Explanation  that  the  hydrant 

exercises  no  power  as  regards  pressure,  but  acts  merely  as  a  conductor  between  the  main 
and  the  hose,  753-756. 

Central  Station.     Excellent  situation  of  Watling-street  as  the  locality  for  the  chief  station 
of  the  file  brigade,  Fraset  396-400. 

Progress  being  made  with  the  construction  of  a  new  head-quarter  station  in  South- 
wark  Bridge-road  ;  approval  of  this  site,  it  having  been  impracticable  to  get  one  on  the 
river  side,  Shaw  4832-4836 Increased  security  for  the  city  by  the  removal  of  head- 
quarters to  Southwark  Bridge-road,  it  being  doubtless  intended  to  maintain  a  district 

station  in  Watling-street,  ib.  4837-4845 Entire  approval  of  the  arrangements  and 

accommodation  at  the  new  central  station,  ib.  5003,  5004. 
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Central  S/a/ton— -continued. 

Difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  a  suitable  site  for  head-quarterB,  this  having  how- 
ever at  last  been  effected,  Rep.  viii. 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  c.B.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Representation  by  witness  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  the  prevention  of  fire ;  inquiry  made  by  the 
Committee,  including  an  investigation  by  witness  into  the  working  of  the  systems  of 

water  supply  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  1-7 Exceedingly  satisfactory  operation  of 

the  system  of  constant  supply  and  of  hydrants  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and   Liverpool 

in  the  prevention  of  fires,  8-25 Great  economy  of  water  under  the  constant  supply 

system  ;  reduction  thereby  of  the  consumption  at  Manchester  from  thirty-three  to  twenty 
gallons  per  head,  10-13.  38-41. 

Entire  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  that  hydrants  would  be 
useless  in  the  metropoh's  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  14  ■  Great  value  of  hydrants  even 
if  the  water  were  delivered  at  an  exceedingly  low  pressure ;  that  is,  as  enabling  immediate 
application  of  water  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  fires,  14,  15. 

Reduction  of  losses  from  fires  in  Manchester  to  one-third  of  the  former  amount,  on 
account  of  the  use  of  hydrants  and  the  immediate  application  of  water  through  the  agency 

of  the  police,  14-25 Suppression  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  fires  at  Manchester  by 

the  use  of  hand-pumps  and  pails  by  the  police,  14-17 At  Manchester  the  fire  brigade 

is  part  of  the  police,  18,  19 Advantage  of  a  system  of  rewards  to  the  police  for 

prompt  and  successful  action  in  extinguishing  fires,  19-22 Comment  upon  the  former 

system  in  London  whereby  the  police  were  paid  for,  indirectly,  keeping  fires  in,  19,  20. 

Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  metropolis  the  pres- 
sure is  now  adequate  for  the  efficient  working  of  hydrants;  practicability  of  increasing 
the  pressure  by  one-third  by  unity  of  management  of  the  water  supplv,  26-32.  250,  251 
—Insufficient  size  of  the  pipes  i'l  some  districts,  alterations  and  extensions  being 

essential,  and  the  supply  being  placed  under  a  public  authority,  33-34 Adoption  of 

hydrants  in  Hambur^r,  35 Steps  also  being  taken  in  Paris  for  l&ying  down  hydrants 

within  reach  of  all  the  houses,  35.  37. 

Importance  of  efficient  protection  outside  buildings  rather  than  of  internal  precautions, 
36-^ —  Estimated  saving  of  at  least  100,000  /.  a  year  in  administntive  expenses  by  unity 

of  management  of  the  metropolis  water  supply,  38 Facility  of  detecting  and  providing 

against  waste  if  the  supply  were  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authority  ;  difficulties  of 

the  companies  in  this  respect,  38-40.  66,  67 Probable  consumption  of  not  more  than 

half  the  daily  supply  to  the  metropolis,  38— —Prevention  of  great  waste  at  tiichmond 
since  the  local  authorities  have  undertaken  the  supply,  38.  41. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  as  to  the  cost  at  which 
hydrants  may  be  laid  down  throughout  the  metropolis ;  estimated  cost  of  about  3  L  ner 

hydrtmt,  42-48 Effect  of  the  intermittent  system  hi  making  a  good  supply  bad  ana  a 

bad  supply  worse,  49 Large  saving  of  water  and  administrative  expense  by  substituting 

the  constant- system,  with  hydrants,  for  the  present  system,  with  engines,  49,  5® 

Great  reduction  in  the  number  of  calls  for  thenre  brigade  by  the  adoption  of  hydrants,  51 

Instance  at  Glasgow  of  the  eH'ect  of  hydrants  in  ooviating  any  extension  of  the 

brigade  force,  51  >  6^» 

Strong  representations  as  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  connection  between  the  fire 

brigade  and  the  police  in  the  metropolis  53-65 Sufficient  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 

police  for  aiding  in  fire  prevention,  54 Illustrations  of  the  prompt  action  of  the  police 

when  fires  occur;  reference  especially  to  Woolwich,  55-59 Expediency  as  regards 

the  moral  training  of  the  police  of  their  being  employed  in  protection  of  life  from  fire  and 

other  beneficient  duties,  6i Increased  telegraphic  facilities  by  connecting  the  police 

and  fire  brigade  together,  64-^»-Very  efficient  telegraphic  facilities  in  the  United  States 

in  reference  to  fires,  ib. Views  of  Mr,  Tozrr  of  Manchester  as  to  the  great  efficiency 

to  be  secured  in  London  by  utilising  the  police  in  fire  prevention,  65. 

Inadequacy  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  London  water  companies  as  a  means  of  securing 

the  desired  unity  of  action,  6t),  67 Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  purchase  of 

the  companies  by  a  public  authority ;  suggestions  as  to  the  terms  of  purchase,  68,  69 

Means  of  effecting  the  purchase  without  raising  mon^y  for  the  purpose,  69.  265,  266 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  the  body  to  take 

charge  of  the  water  supply,  70-73 Failure  of  the  Board  to  take  steps  for  securing  a 

unity  of  supply,  though  pressed  upon  them  by  the  insurance  companies,  71-73-  216-219 

Proposal  that  the  supply  be  placed  under  a  water  trust  similar  to  the  Metropolitan 

Roads  Trust,  74-76. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  much  better  facilities  of  a  public  bod^  than  of  a  -private 
company  for  examining  the  fittings  in  houses,  for  carrying  out  alterations  and  repairs,  and 
for  oetecting  and  preventing  waste ;  instance  at  Manchester,  77-84 — —Small  cost  of  con- 
veision  from  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  system  of  supply,  by  placing  the  matter  under 

a  public  authority,  79 Averaue  cost  of  1 1  *.  per  house  for  alteration  of  fittings  in 

Manchester;  limited  alteration  and  small  cost  to  be  incurred  in  London,  81-83.  223-230 

Great 
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Great  reduction  of  fire  risks  to  property  and  life  in  London  by  adopting  a  constant 

supply  and  the  other  measures  advocated  by  witness,  85. 

Advantage  with  respect  to  improvements  in  quality  by  means  of  a  constant  supply,  86 
Belief  that  an  amply  supply  of  water  from  spring  sources  may  easily  be  got  in  substi- 
tution for  the  river  supply,  ib. Reasons  for  not  proposing  to  visit  the  water  supply  in 

a  representative  body,  87 Proposed  appointment  of  the  Water  Trnst  by  the  Home 

Secretary,  88,  8g— ^Extravagance  and  inefficiency  of  the  main  drainage  works  carried 

out  by  ihe  Metropolitan  Board,  go Belief  that  the  proposed  trust  would  acquire  and 

administer  the  water  supply  much  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  the  Metro- 
politan Board  would  do,  91,  92. 

Contemplated  exemption  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  from  any  charge  for  fire  pre- 
vention, 93-95- Concurrence  of  provincial  fire  brigade  officers  in  the  view  that  the  fire 

brigade  in  London  should  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  police,  94.  125 Much 

better  detection  of  incendiarism  if  the  police,  as  fire  brigade  men,  were  at  once  on  the  spot 
when  fires  break  out,  95-97. 

Inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Arts  into  the  ^question  of  protection  of  theatres 

from  fire;   report  on  the  subject,  delivered  in,  98-102.  149-151 ^Witness  was  not 

aware  that  this  question  was  inquired  into  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1866,  nor  that  several  theatres  have  since  been  built  at  variance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  101  •  104-112.  124— »— Very  high  insurance  rate  in 
the  case  of  some  theatres,  io8.  152,  153. 

Destructive  character  of  many  fires  in  America  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  wood 
buildings;   great  deficieifcy  moreover  of  the  fire  prevention   administration,  save  as 

regards  telegraphic  facilities,  114-123 -Proposal  tnat  in  making  the  fire  brigade  part 

of  the  the  police  all  the  men  in  the  police  be  trained  in  the  use  of  hose  and  oUier  appa- 
ratus, whilst  only  a  special  body  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of  steam  engines,  &c., 
125-133. 

Further  considerations  as  to  the  expediency  of  laying  down  hydrants  throughout  the 
metropolis,  and  as  to  the  cost  to  be  incurred ;  cost  of  about  3  /•  per  hydrant  in  Man- 
chester and  Gla8s:ow,  134-137.  179-196.  293-304 Very  prompt  attendance  of  the 

police  at  fires  in  Glasgow,  hydrants  and  hose  being  put  into  immediate  use,  so  that  the 
calls  upon  the  fire  brigade  have  been  reduced  to  four  per  cent  of  the  fires,  138-148. 

Examination  as  to  the  grounds  fi>r  witness'  statement  that  at  Manchester  the  fire 
brigade  is  part  of  the  police,  and  that  the  latter  suppress  seventy  per  cent  of  the  fires  by 

the  immediate  useof  hand  pumps,  &c.,  154-161.  237-239 Authority  for  the  statement 

that  formerly  in  London  the  police  were  paid  for  keeping  fires  in,  162-164. 

Consideration  of  the  pressure  now  available  for  throwing  jets  of  water  at  fires,  witness 
fiirther  submitting  that  hydrants  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  even  with  intermittent 
supply,  165-184.  197,  198— —Special  importance  attached  however  to  a  constant  supply, 

at  high  pressure,  and  to  unity  of  control,  179-181 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 

there  is  not  at  present  such  harmonious  co-operation  between  the  police  and  the  brigade 
as  is  desirable,  199-205. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  witness'  view  that  the  water  supply  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  companies,  but  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  not  a  fit 

body  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  supply,  206H123 Examination  also 

as  to  witness'  data  for  the. conclusion  that  the  main  drainage  works,  as  carried  out  by  the 
Board,  involved  an  excessive  cost,  231-233. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  great  waste  of  water  under  intermittent  supply,  any 

inspection  of  fittings  by  the  Companies  being  very  ineffective,  234-236 Probable 

requirement  of  an  increase  of  engines  at  Glasgow  in  addition  to  the  use  of  hydrants,  240, 
241- — Belief  as  to  its  being  a  relief  to  the  fire  brigade  men  to  be  placed  under  the 

police,   242-245 Contemplated  special    training  of  the   men  employed   with   the 

engines,  whilst  the  police  generally  should  be  utilised  in  applying  hydrants  and  hose, 
246-249. 

Evidence  with  further  reference  to  the  practice  of  rewarding  policemen  at  Manchester 
for  putting  out  fires,  252-259— —Several  sources  of  the  immense  waste  of  water  in 

London  under  the  system  of  intermittent  supply,  262 Immense  economy  of  supply 

effected   at  Norwich,   Liverpool,  and  other  places,  similar  economy  being  feasible  in 

London  by  adopting  the  constant  system  with  proper  regulations,  262,  263 Efficient 

fire  brigade  to  be  maintained  under  constant  supply  without  any  increase  of  the  present 
cost,  264. 

Further  consideration  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  water  companies  might  be  pur- 
chased, 265-270 Effect  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  companies   in  increasing  the 

efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade,  271 Great  economy  by  cleiinsine  the  streets  by  means 

of  jets;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  271.  284-289.  303.  314-31& 

Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  to  their  own  injury,  in  not  taking  effectual  steps 

for  preventing  the  enormous  waste  through  defective  fittings ;  very  different  result  ex- 
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pected  if  the  supply  were  under  a  public  authority,  272,  273.  309-1^13.  319 Relative 

liability  to  fires  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  and  of  London,  274-277 Gradual  acqui- 
sition of  the  necessary  experience  by  the  police  if  regularly  employed  in  fire  prevention, 
279- 

Non-objection  to  the  water  supply  being  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  after 

it  has  been  for  some  time  under  a  special  body  or  water  trust,  281 ^Reference  to  the 

rewards  at  one  time  paid  to  the  police  for  keeping  houses  on  fire  shut  up  till  the  arrival 

of  the  fire  brigade  as  having  been  so  paid  by  the  brigade,  282,  283 Belief  as  to  fire 

insurance  premiums  having  been  reduced  in  Livei*pool  since  the  great  reduction  of  fires, 
290-292. 

Advocacy  of  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis,  even  with  a  low  pressure  constant 

supply,  293-298 ^Decided  economy  by  placing  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis  at 

an  average  distance  of  fifty  yards  apart,  if  the  work  can  be  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  299.304. 

Approval  of  the  control  of  the  water  supply  being  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  if 
still  entrusted  with  charge  of  the  fire  brigade,  305-30B ^Difficulty  as  regards  regula- 
tions for  providing  against  fires  in  theatres,  through  there  being  no  executive  authority 
for  enforcing  such  regulations,  320. 

Charinff 'Cross  Theatre.  Good  frontage  of  the  Charing-cross  Theatre,  though  on  each  side 
and  at  the  back  it  is  enclosed  by  houses;  three  separate   exits  in  front.  Fane  1184^ 

1187 Circumstance  of  there  being  only  two  exits  from  the  Charing-cross  Theatre, 

both  of  them  in  front ;  separate  exit  for  the  stage,  Robinson  1574-1582. 

Chelsea  Waterworks  Company.  Total  of  170  miles  of  mains  in  the  Chelsea  Company's 
metropolitan  district,  of  which  fifty-seven  are  under  constant  pressure  night  and  day,  and 
upon  which  hydrants  might  at  once  be  fixed,  Few  4610-4612 Maximum  and  mini- 
mum heights  at  which  the  company  can  deliver  water;  increase  of  pressure  during 

the    night,  ib.  4613.    4622,  4623 Supply   of  the  mains   by  gravitation  from   the 

reservoirs  on  Putney  Heath,  into  which  the  water  is  pumped  from  Kingston,  ib.  4614, 
4616- 

Use  of  many  hydrants  on  private  premises  in  the  Chelsea  Company's  district,  there 

being  no  public  hydrants,  ^oi;  4616 Situation  of  the  reservoirs  at  a  height  of  185 

feet  above  ordnance  datum;  statutory  pressure  adverted  to  hereon,  t J.  4617-4621 

Very  large  supply  of  water  available  in  case  of  fire,  ib.  4624,  4625 Rewards  paid  by 

the  company  for  calls  to  fires,  ib.  4633,  4634. 

Pailiculars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation,  and  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  410. 

Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  company's  supply,  the  mileage  of  mains,  the  length 
of  mains  under  constant  supply,  the  reservoir  capacity,  &c.,  App.  412. 

Chemical  Processes  {Fire  Extinction).  Examination  upon  the  question  whether  certain 
chemical  ingredients  are  not  very  effectual  in  the  suppression  of  fires,  without  causing 
injury  to  the  goods  saved ;  difficulty  upon  the  latter  point,  Shaw  4814-4823. 

Statement  in  further  disapproval  of  the  use  of  chemicals,  or  of  sewage  water  or  salt 
water  in  the  extinction  of  fires,  on  account  of  the  increased  damage  to  goods,  Shaw 
5044-5046. 

Churches  and  Chapels.  Expediency  of  churches  and  chapels  being  under  control  as  regards 
construction  and  means  of  egress  in  reference  to  fire  or  panic.  Marquis  of  Hertford 
2693- 

City  of  London  : 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Brigade  within  the  City. 

2.  Action  of  the  Police  in  reference  to  Fires. 

3.  Steps  taken  by  the  City  Authorities  in  laying  down  Hydrants. 

4.  Cost  of  Hydrants. 

6.  Water  Supply  ;  Pressure  available  for  Hydrants. 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fire  Brigade: 

Similar  duties  discharged  in  the  city  as  over  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  by  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  Fraser  323,  324.  422, 

2.  Action  oftJie  Police  in  reference  to  Fires: 

Particulars  as  to  the  action  of  the  police  in  the  city  in  giving  alarm  when  fires  occur, 
as  well  as  in  sometimes  extinguishing  them  before  the  firemen  arrive,  Fraser  325- 

329- 
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3.  Steps  taken  by  the  City  Authorities  in  laying  down  Hydrants: 

Intention  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  place  about  1,000  hydrants  in  the 
city,  which  will  throw  water  to  a  height  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet,  Fraser  336-343. 

395 Constant  supply,  with  hydrants,  in  operation  at  the  Post  Office  and  other  lai^e 

buildings,  ib.  410. 

^  Steps  taken  by  the  corporation  with  a  view  to  an  extension  of  hydrants  throughout  the 

city,  Shuter  472,  473.  556 Proposed  completion  at  first  in  a  certain  police  district ; 

173  branch  mains  with  constant  supply  have  already  been  laid,  and  sixiy-three  more  are 

about  to  be  laid,  wilh  a  view  to  hydrants  beine:  placed  upon  them,  ib.  473-480.  555 

The  hydrants  already  in  the  city  are  about  eignty  yards  apart,  each  hydrant  being  avail- 
able for  a  double  hose,  ib.  550,  551. 

Complete  system  of  hydrants  carried  out  by  the  corporation  some  six  years  ago  in  the 

streets  dealt  with  under  the  Holbom  Valley  Improvemenis,  Haywood  760,  761 Total 

of  184  branches  laid  down  by  the  corporation  in  1875  and  1876,  with  a  view  to  hydrants 
being  placed  upon  them,  it  being  intended  to  lay  sixty-lhree  more  branches  in  the  present 
year,  ib.  762-764— Average  of  about  sixty  yards  apart  at  which  it  is  proposed  to 

place  the  hydrants,  tb.  765 Prospect  of  continued  extension  of  hydrants  over  the 

city ;  calculation  that  about  900  would  be  required,  ib.  766,  767.  820. 

4.  Cost  of  Hydrants : 

Estimate  of  from  25,000  /•  to  30,000  /•  as  the  cost  of  hydrants  for  the  city ;  average  of 

from  25/.  to  30/.  per  hydrant,  including  the  cost  of  laying,  &c.,  Shuter  504-520 

—  Efficiency  of  the  hydrant  selected  by  the  city  authorities,  the  cost  being  about 
10/.,  ib.  506.  509-512.  518.  544-647- 

Numerous  kinds  of  hydrant  submitted  to  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee ;  approval  by 
a  Sub-committee  of  a  sluice-valve  hydrant,  the  cost  of  which  is  6/.  i6«.  3^. ;  Haywood 
775-778.  861-865 ^Average  of  16  L  as  the  cost  of  each  branch  laid  in  the  city,  pre- 
paratory to  the  fixing  of  the  hydrant;  considerable  length  of  branch  necessary  in  some 
cases  in  order  to  connect  with  a  main  under  constant  supply,  ib.  821-825. 

Information  as  to  the  several  causes  of  the  much  greater  cost  of  laying  branches  and 
hydrants  in  the  city  than  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  or  in  provincial  towns ;  costly  pave- 
ments and  numerous  underground  pipes  to  be  disturbed  in  the  former  case,  Haywood 
825-830.  899.  906-908.  911^— Prospect  of  the  branches  being  laid  in  future  at  a  less 

cost  than  16/.  each,  ib.  832,  833 Expectation  that  about  20  Z.  will  cover  the  entire 

cost  of  each  branch  and  hydrant  in  the  city;  the  money  would  be  well  spent,  ib.  857. 
884-886. 

6.  fFater  Supply  ;  Pressure  available  for  Hydrants : 

Very  satisfactory  result  of  experiments  made  in  order  to  show  the  height  to  which 
water  could  be  thrown  by  means  of  hydrants  with  the  existing  pressure,  Shuter  481-497. 

521-524.  535-540.  552,  553 Small  portion  of  the  city  supplied  with  water  by  the 

East  London  Company ;  much  less  pressure  than  in  the  case  of  tne  New  River  Company, 

ib.  490-492 Exceptionally  good  position  of  the  city  as  regards  water  supply  and 

constant  pressure,  in  comparison  with  the  metropolis  generally,  ib.  531*540.  554. 

Uselessness  of  the  pressure  in  the  East  London  Company's  district,  as  regards  the 

efficient  working  of  hydrants,  Shuter  541-543 Intention  of  the  city  authorities  to 

secure  a  constant  pressure  supply,  the  only  difficulty  being  with  the  East  Londta  Com* 

V^Jy  »*•  664-557- 

Satisfactory  pressure  given  by  tlie  New  River  Company  for  the  working  of  the  Holbom 
Valley  hydrants ;  jet  of  sixty  feet  obtained  on  experiment  by  Captain  Shaw,  Haywood 
768-774 Particulars  as  to  experiments  with  five  pattern  hydrants,  showing  the  pres- 
sure given  by  the  New  River  Company,  the  length  of  hose  and  size  of  the  nozzles  used, 
and  the  results  shown  as  regards  the  height  of  delivery  of  the  water,  ib.  778-784. 

Sundry  details  as  to  the  pressure  shown  by  experiments  in  seven  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  as  to  the  height  reached  by  jets  under  varying  conditions  as  to  length  of  hose^ 
flize  of  nozzles,  &c.,  Haywood  785-808.  844-855.  870-872.  912-914.  942-945 Con- 
clusion as  to  the  excellent  pressure  in  the  city  generally,  and  as  to  the  sufficiency  thereof 
in  connection  with  an  extension  of  hydrants,  ib.  809-819. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  will  be  very  nearly 
met  under  the  city  arrangements  for  placing  hydrants;  that  is,  as  regards  the  nUtnber  of 
outlets  for  water,  the  length  of  hose,  and  the  delivery  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute,  Haywood 
878-883. 

See  also  East  London   Waterworks   Company.         Hydrants.        Rent   W^4erworks 
Company.        Water  Supply.        West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company. 
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Construction  of  Buildings  : 

Suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  buildings  with  reference  to  security 
against  fire,  Penrose  597  et  seq. Conclusion  that  cast-iron  construction  cannot  satis- 
factorily resist  fires,  ib.  600 Relative  value  and  cost  of  "  stone  fell,"  of  brick,  and  of 

cement  constructions ;  less  security  of  brick  walls  or  arches,  if  iron  also  be  used  ia  the 
building,  ib.  610-613.  630-634.  659-666. 

Different  views  of  the  district  surveyors  upon  questions  of  construction,   Vulliamy 

3020-3028 Conclusion  as  to  brick  and  concrete  being  the  safest  fire-proof  material 

for  construction,  ib.  3022,  3023 Improvement  if  the  Metropolitan  lioard  had  the 

power  of  laying  down  rules  for  fire-proot  construction,  ib.  3029,  3030.  3034. 

Decided  opinion  that  not  only  the  use  of  fire-proof  materials,  but  the  provision  of  a 
sufiSclent  number  of  exits  should  come  within  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Bottrd, 

Vulliamy  3036-3042 Instance  of  difference  between  the  district  surveyor  and  the 

builder  on  the  score  of  safety,  the  Board  having  upheld  the  former,  t5.  3043-3045 

Doubt  as  to  any  necessity  for  an  appeal  from  the  Board  in  questions  of  construction,  iJ. 

3060-3062 Contemplated  certificate  of  construction  firom  the  Board  where  more  than 

fifty  people  are  congregated,  ib.  3063,  3064. 

Advantage  of  periodical  inspection  by  the  district  surveyors,  in  order  to  see  that  the  con- 
struction sanctioned' bad  not  been  prejudicially  altered,  Vulliamy  3072,  3073.  3093, 3094 

■ Expediency  of  power  in  the  Board  to  enforce  penalties;  approval  of  convictions 

being  endorsed  on  the  licenses,  ib.  3074-3080 Advantage  of  coneultation  of  Captain 

Shaw  by  the  Board  upon  questions  of  fire-proof  construction,  ib.  3081. 

Fixed  area  placed  under  each  district  surveyor,  who  inspects  every  building  thereon 
either  in  construction  or  alteration,  Ftt//iflmy  3082-3084.  3106,3107 ^Witness  advo- 
cates full  power  as  regards  rules  of  construction  in  the  case  only  of  public  building, 

ib,   3085-3088 Questions   of   construction  do  not  come   before  the   Metropolitan 

Board,  save  in  case  of  difference  between  the  builder  and  the  district  surveyor,  ib.  3097- 
.  3103. 

Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Board  being  the  first  power 
as  regards  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  as  to  the  district  surveyors  carrying  out 

the  rules  of  the  Board,  Vulliamy  3100-3105 Suggestions  as  to  the  duties  to  be 

included  in  the  periodical  inspection  by  the  surveyors,  ib.  3108-3112. 

Suggestion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be  entrusted  with  the  architectural 
control  of  buildings  such  as  Exeter  Hall,  ikfiffcAeffl  3326-3230— —Inaccuracy  of  the 
term  "fire-proof"  construction,  Shaw ^^"jQ. 

See  also  Music  BalU.         Theatres. 

Cost  (Annual  Expenditure^     Additional    increased   cost  of  about  40,000/.   a  year   by 

increasing  the  fire  brigade  to  931  men,  S'Aaw?  4926-4928 Apparent  saving  of  about 

30,000  /.  a  year  by  laying  down  hydrants  universally,  and  by  utilising  the  police  in  lieu  of 
increasing  the  brigade  to  a  force  of  931  men,  as  contemplated  by  witness,  ib.  4931- 
4934. 

Return  submitted  by  Captain  Shaw  showing  the  population,  fire-brigade  staff,  and 
cost  in  large  towns  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Paris  and  London,  App.  429. 

Summary  by  the  Committee  in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  Captain  Shaw  at  the 

time  of  transfer  of  the  brigade  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Rep.  iv Consideration  of 

the  several  sources  of  income  in  order  to  meet  working  expenses  ;  deficit  in  severHl  years 
owing  .to  the  charge  involved  in  taking  over  the  fire  escapes,  ib.  vi,  vii Large  addi- 
tional expenditure  involved  in  the  proposed  increase  of  staff,  and  of  plant,  ib.  xiL 

See  also  Insurance  Companies.         Rate. 

Court  Theatre.     The  Court  Theatre   is  licensed  by  the  Chelsea  magistrates.  Hare  1899, 

1900 License  of  the  theatre  in  the  first  instance  without  any  previous  inspection; 

inspection  since  the  Brooklyn  fire,  when  several  alterations  were  noAde,  as  suggested  by 
the  magistrates,  t&.  1901-1904.  1961,  19&2. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  exits  from  the  Court  Theatre ; 

aufficiency  thereof.  Hare   1909-1920.  1933-1936 Obligation  put  upon  v^tness  by 

the  magistrates  to  comply  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  ib.  1928-1932 
Satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  water  supply;  constant  attendance  of  a  fireman,  ti.  1937- 
1942.  1967,  1958.  1965-1967. 

Use  of  some  naked  lights  under  careful  precautions;    difficulty  as  to  their  being 

masked.  Hare  1944-1946 Practice  of  keeping  under  the  stage  any  properties  for 

immediate  use,  tb.  1947-1949. 

Further  evidence  relative  to  the  several  exits  from  the  theatre  and  the  adequacy 
thereof,  as  the  whole  audience  can  be  cleared  out  in  four  minutes.  Hare  1950.  1969- 

1971'  1976-1993-  1997-2004.  2007 Annual  inspection  of  the  theatre,  inquiry  being 

then  made  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  ib.  1994- 
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Court  Theatre — continued. 

Circumstance  of  tlie  magistrates  having   made  no   requirement   as  to  construction 
previous  to  granting  the  original  license,  Rep.  xxiv,  xxv. 

Crittrion  Theatre.  Ezcelletit  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  audience  of  the  Criterion 
Theatre,  though  this  theatre  is  entirely  underground ;  very  large  and  fireproof  entrances 
or  passages  to  which  the  audience  could  at  once  retreat  in  case  of  fire,  Fane  1 132-1 147. 
11 70-1 1 76— ^SttflSciency  of  less  than  two  minutes  for  clearing  the  Criterion  of  its 
audience,  ib.  1258. 

The  Criterion  is  the  most  recently  construct^  theatre  in  London,  Hendergon  aoo8, 

2009 Inspection  of  the  Criterion  as  regards  construction  before  it  was  licensed  by  the 

Lord  Chambedain;    annual    inspection   since  applied   before   renewal   of  the  license, 
ib.  201 0-20 13, 

Particulars  relative  to  the  entrances  to,  or  exits  from,  the  theatre,  the  passages  beinjit 
all  underground,  being  built  of  fire-proof  material,  and  being  capable  of  holding  the 

audience,   Hender90n  2014-2018.    2075-2105 Opinion   that    the   theatre   might   be 

emptied  in  two  minutes  in  case  of  fire,  ib.  2019-2021*. 

Advantage  of  the  attendance  of  a  fireman  during  the  performances,  as  at  the  Criterion 
and  Folly  theatres ;  belief  that  this  arrangement  is  exceptional,  Henderson  2024-2030 

2130-2133 Satisfactory  provision  also  as  to  water  supply  and  hydrants,  with  men  in 

charge,  ib.  2027-2030.  2110 Special  duties  imposed   upon   all  the  servants  at  the 

Criterion  in  the  event  of  fire,  ib.  2031,  2032. 

Circumstance  of  the  footlights  in  witness'  theatres  not  bein^^  protected  by  wire,  though 
there  may  be  a  regnlaiion  prescribing  such  protection,  Henderson  21 18-2123.  2140-2143 
Facility  of  stopping  the  draught  in  the  passages  of  the  Criterion,  ib,  2155. 

Belief  that  the  Criterion  is  one  of  the  safest  theatres  in  London,  Marquis  of  Hertford 

2697-2699 Explanation  as  to  covered  footlights  not  being  necessary  in  the  theatre, 

lb.  2792-2795. 

Instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Criter bn  Theatre,  of  the  opinion  of  the  district  surveyor, 
having  been  over-ruled  upon  a  g^uestion  of  construction,  VulUamy  3029 — 3035. 

D. 

Damage  from  Fire.     Exception  taken  to  a  certain  statement  by  Mr.  S  wanton  as  to  the 

actual  damage  from  fire  in  the  case  of  insured  property,  Hamlyn  4705-4707 Practice 

of  the  brigade  to  include  in  the  reports  the  total  damage  from  all  causes  as  well  as  fire, 
ib.  4716-4718. 

Dickson^  Alexander.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Secretary  to  the  Kent  Waterworks 

Company,  4020 Description  of  the  district  of  the  company  within  the  metropolitan 

area,  there  being  150  miles  of  streets,  with  pipes  for  water  supply,  of  which  thirty  miles 

.  are  und^r  constant  pressure,  4021-4025 Provision  of  some  hydrants  in  the  parishes 

of  Woolwich  and  Greenwich  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  authorities, 

4026-4030 Circumstance  of  the  Kent  Company  not  having  received  any  requisition 

from  the  Metropolitan  Board  till  after  the  Act  of  1871  to  place  plugs  upon  mains,  4031, 
4032. 

Communication  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  the  Kent  Company  in  July  1866, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  constant  high-pressure  service;  report  sent  at  the 
same  time  from  Captain  Shaw,  advocating  constant  service  with  a  sufficient  number  of 

hydrants,  4033-4036 Letter  from  the  company,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing,  submitting 

that  there  were  fifty  miles  of  mains  under  constant  high  pressure,  and  available  for 
hydrants,  4037-4040. 

Representations  made  by  the  Kent  Company  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  1866,  and 
on  several  subsequent  occasions,  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  systematic  arrangement 
for  more  promptly  summoning  turncocks  to  nres ;  reference  to  the  correspondence  on 

this  subject,  4040T4059 Explanation  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  at  the  disposal 

of  the  fire  brigade  at  certain  fires  at  Lewisham  and  Greenwich  in  1875;  4045-4049 
Letter  from  the  company  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  August  1869,  submitting  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  provide  apparatus  for  the  effective  use  of  the  water  at  fires, 
and  that  hydrants  mij^ht  be  largely  provided  in  the  company's  district  with  excellent 
results,  4050-4055. 

Correspondence  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  witness'  company  in  December 
1869  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  at  a  fire  in  Trinity-street,  Rothernithe,  on  ist  No- 
vember 1869  ;  much  larger  supply  available  if  hydrants  had  been  in  use,  4060-4062  — 
Instantaneous  and  large  supply  obtainable  at  a  fire  at  the  Kamptulicon  works,  Greenwich, 
in  1872,  if  hydrants  had  been  previously  laid  down,  4063,  4004- Very  large  and  con- 
tinuous supply,  by  means  of  hydrants,  at  a  fire  near  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  in  Octo- 
ber 1872;  4065-4067. 
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Dickson,  Alexander.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— con^tteff. 

Statement  as  to  the  Kent  Company  having  made  arrangements  for  several  of  their 

inspectors  and  turncocks  residing  close  to  the  fire-brigade   stations,  4068-4075 

Strong  evidence  of  Mr.  Bateman  and  of  Captain  Shaw  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1867  in  condemnation  of  fire-plugs  and  in  approval  of  hydrants;  report  of  the  Committee 
adverted  to  as  showing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  expected  to  provide  hydrants, 

4076-4086 Concurrence  of  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1871  as  to  the 

expediency  of  hydrants  in  connection  with  constant  supply,  4087-4089. 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871  as  to  the  circumstances  under 

which  constant  supply  might  be  provided  or  enforced,  4090 Provisions  of  the  Act  of 

1871  as  to  the  laying  down  of  hydrants  at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  of 
the  Companies,  and  as  to  the  expense  falling  upon  the  Board,  4091-4094— —Circumstance 
of  the  Kent  Cotnpany  having  never  received  any  requisition  from  the  MetropolitanBoard 
under  the  Act  of  1871,  for  giving  a  constant  supply  in  any  part  of  their  district,  4095. 

Voluntary  provision  of  constant  supply  by  the  company  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act  ot  1871,  in  part  of  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford ;  subsequent  application  to  the 

Metropolitan  Board  for  instructions  as  to  pJacing  hydrants,  4095-4099 Bequest 

made  by  the  Board  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  notice  given  by  the  company,  in  September 
1873,  as  to  the  provision  of  constant  supply;  time  required  by  the  Board  for  further 

investigation,  4100-4104 Refusal  by  the  company,  in  letter  of  iith  November  1873, 

to  withdraw  their  notice,  the  result  being  that  the  Board  made  a  requisition  for  (he 
placing  of  thirty  saddle-pieces  upon  the  mains,  and  the  erection  of  eight  hydrants  of 
different  kinds  as  an  experiment,  4105-4110. 

Satisfactory  character  of  experiments  made  in  order  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  hydrants 

in  reference  to  fires,  4111-4115.  4126,  4127 Particulars  relative  to  the  different 

kinds  of  hydrants  erected  at  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  cost  in 
each  case;'  selection  by  the  Board  of  Messrs.  Guest  and  Chrimes'  two-and-a-half-inch 

ball-hydrant,  the  cost  being  4/.  15*. ;  4115-4136 Total  of  thirty  hydrants  ultimately 

placed  in  the  district  in  question,  41 15-4125 Increased  cost  as  compared  with  that  at 

Manchester  on  account  of  the  hydrants  having  been  placed  upon  saadle-pieces  on  the 
mains,  4134-4136.  4190,  4191. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Kent  Company  in  providing  a  constant  supply  for  the  Plumstead 
portion  of  their  district ;  notice  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  September  1874; 

4137-4139 Omission  of  the  Soard  to  specify  within  two  months  (as  under  the  Act 

of  1871)  what  hydrants  should  be  erected  in  this  district;  explanation  by  the  Board 

that  the  question  had  been  referred  to  their  engineer  and  Captain  Shaw,  4140,  4141 

Subsequent  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  months  without  any  communication  from  the 
Board,  4141* 

Correspondence  between  the  company  and  the  Board  in  December  1875  and  January 
1876,  with  reference  to  the  placing  of  hydrants  when  constant  supply  had  been  given 

in  the  Plumstead  district,  4142-4147 rrotest  by  the  Board  in  letter  of  26th  January 

against  the  company  erecting  hydrants  without  their  consent;  reference  to  this  protest  as 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  Act  of  1871 ;  4147-4151. 

Steps  subsequently  taken  by  the  company  to  erect  sixty  hydrants  in  the  Plumstead 
district  under  constant  supply,  and  to  charge  the  cost  to  tfie  Board,  thus  vnthdrawing 
their  proiest  of  26th  January  1876;  4152-4159 Additional  portions  of  the  Plum- 
stead district  since  placed  under  constant  supply,  notice  haying  been  given  to  the  Board 
relative  to  the  erection  of  hydraqts ;  nothing  further  has  yet  been  done  in  this  district 
pending  the  inquiry  before  the  present  Committee,  4160-4167. 

Explanation  as  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  the  hydrants  have  been  placed  in 

Plumstead;  maximum  of  200  yards,  4168-4177 Details  as  to  the  cost;  ayerage  of 

3Z.  Qs.  \\d.  per  hydrant,  exclusive  of  stand-posts,  4178-4192 Greater  cost  for 

paying  and  road  repairs  in  connection  with  the  hydrants  in  the  Rotherhithe  district  than 
m  Plumstead,  4188-4199— —Objection  to  hydrants  which  require  stand-posts  being 

placed  in  the  roadway  instead  of  the  pathway,  4191,  4192.  4197 Necessity  of  a 

stand-post  for  a  ball-hydrant,  but  not  for  a  sluice-valve  hydrant,  4193-4197. 

Result  of  the  experience  gained  from  hydrants  in  the  Kent  Company's  district,  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  fires  would  be  extinguished  without  engines  being  required, 

41 98-4203 ^Value  also  of  hydrands  in  diminishing  waste  of  water  at  fires,  and  in 

saving  the  wear  and  tear  of  engines,  4203,  4204.  4200,  4209 ^Very  little  use  of  turn- 
cocks, unless  for  concentrating  the  pressure,  if  the  mains  were  under  constant  supply, 
and  if  hydrants  were  general,  4204-4207. 

Comparatively  small  number  of  fires  in  the  Kent  Company's  district,  4208 Instance 

of  the  excessive  waste  of  water  under  the  plus  system ;  loss  of  power  thereby  to  the 

fire  brigade,  4208,  4209 Particulars  as  to  the  altitude  of  the  several  reservoirs  of 

witness'  company,  the  capacity  of  each  reservoir,  and  the  pressure  given,  4210-4227 

Pressure  during  the  night  entirely  by  gravitation,  the  engines  ceasing  to  pump^ 

4212-4214 Means  of  largely  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  lower  districts,  though 

^     this  would  be  inadvisable  on  account  of  tb^  strain  upon  the  pipes,  4219-4222. 
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Dickson,  Alexander.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Special  arrangements  carried  out  by  the  company  for  tlie  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment property  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich ;  separate  fire-mains  laid  down, 
with  hydrants  attached,  the  water  being  supplied  from  reservoirs  in  Greenwich  Park 
and  Woolwich  Common,  4228-4234.  4240-4242 Large  storage  of  water  by  the  com- 
pany, so  that  the  wants  of  the  fire  brigade  could  be  met  up  to  a  very  extensive  suppljr, 
4235-4239— ^-Suppression  of  many  fires  in  the  Woolwich  district,  and  at  Greenwich 
and  Deptford,  by  the  application  of  water  direct  from  the  pipes,  either  by  hydrants  or 
stand-pipes,  and  without  the  use  of  engines,  4243-4248. 

Great  value  of  hydrants  upon  all  the  constantly  charged  mains  of  the  company, 

diou^h  in  some  places  the  pressure  should  be  supplemented  by  engines,  424i)-4253 

Liability  to  accident  in  using  stand-posts  in  connection  with  plues ;  advantage  in  this 

respect  by  using  hydrants  fixed  upon  the  mains,  4254,  4255 Information  relative  to 

the  fire  at  Messrs.  Gabriel's  timoer-yard  in  Botherhithe ;  efficiency  of  the  supply  of 
water  on  this  occasion  by  means  of  hydrants,  4256-4260. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  correspondence  submitted,  as  between  the  Kent 
Compafiy  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  with  reference  more  especially  to  the  omission  of 
the  latter  to  place  hydrants  upon  the  constantly  charged  mains  of  the  company,  4261- 

4267- Correspondence  also  as  to  the  want  of  better  arrangements  for  obtaining  prompt 

supplies  of  water  under  the  intermittent  system,  4261-4266 Statement  on  the  part  of 

the  company  in  letter  of  10th  February  1875,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  provide 
the  necessary  appliances  for  the  efiective  use  of  the  water  at  fires,  4266. 

Total  of  1,078  hydrants  in  the  Kent  Company's  district,  including  those  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  establishments,  and  those  erected  by  the  Eltham  authorities,  4268- 

4271 Erection  of  11   hydrants  by  the  company  for  their  own  purposes,  these  being 

two  and  a  half  inch  ball  hydrants  in  substitution  of  plugs,  4271-4275 Liability  of  plugs 

being  blown  out  when  the  pipes  are  subject  to  constant  pressure;  dissent  from  Sir  John 
Bazalgette  as  to  intermittent  pressure  being  more  trying  to  plugs,  4275-4282—— 
Instances  of  danger  and  damage  through  plugs  having  been  blown  out,  4280-4282. 

Circumstance  of  Captain  Shaw  having  stated  that  the  supply  is  generally  sufficient 
after  the  plugs  have  been  for  some  time  drawn,  4283,  4284 Better  facility  of  concen- 
trating the  supply  in  the  case  of  hydrants  upon  the  mains  than  in  the  case  of  plugs  upon 
the  services ;  necessity  of  retaining  the  services  of  turncocks  for  this  purpose,  4284-4287 

Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  replacement  of  plugs  by  hydrants  at  Liverpool  and 

Manchester,  4288,  4289. 

Examination  in  detail  with  further  reference  to  the  pressure  given  in  the  constantly 
supplied  districts  of  the  Kent  Company  ;  correction  of  certain  evidence  of  Sir  John  Bazal- 
gette on  this  subject,  4290  et  seg. Explanation  that  the  reported  loss  of  pressure  in 

some  service  pipes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pipes  were  under  intermittent  supply,  and 

were  not  charged  during  the  nii^ht,  4300-4304 Results  of  various  experiments  upon 

the  question  of  loss  of  pressure  by  friction  through  hose  of  different  lengths ;  conclusion 
as  to  the  very  satisfactory  pressure  obtained,  4304-4314. 

Statement  that  engines  are  still  retained  by  the  Government  authorities  at  Deptford  and 

Greenwich,  in  addition  to  hydrants,  4314,  4315 More  even  and  reliable  pressure  by 

night  ihan  by  day,  the  former  pressure  being  entirely  by  gravitation  ;  results  of  experiments 

on  this  point,  4316-4329 Facility  of  increasing  the  night  pressure  if  necessary,  4320 

Admission  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  with  reference  to  fires  in  the  locality 

near  the  river  comprising  the  King  and  Queen  Oranary ;  sufficiency  of  the  domestic 
supply,  whilst  no  application  has  been  made  to  the  company  to  lay  down  larger  pipes 

with  regard  to  fires,  4330-4342.  4395,  4396 Estimate  of  the  cost  involved  in  order  to 

deliver  2,000  gallons  a  minute  at  the  foregoing  locality,  4339-4341  • 

Explanation  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  domestic  fittings  in  changing  to  constant 
supply  in  the  Kent  Company's  district ;  estimated  cost  of  about  1  /•  a  house  in  the  case 

of  small  cottages,  4343-4346 Absence  of  dissatisfaction  or  opposition  on  the  part  of 

occupiers  in  regard  to  the  alterations  and  regulations  in  connection  with  constant  supply, 
4344-  4347- 

Statement  that  the  whole  available  resources  of  the  company  have  been  unreservedly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  that  the  company  are  desirous  of  giving 

further  facilities  m  respect  of  hydrants,  &c.,  4348-4353 Readiness  of  the  company 

to  put  down  larger  fire  mains,  at  the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  those  localities 
where  the  pipes  are  too  small  except  for  domestic  supply,  4350— —Increased  facility  in 
getting  water  at  fires  if  the  position  of  the  plugs  and  hydfrants  were  distinctly  workecf,  as 

suggested  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  4351-4353 Satisfactory  results  already  shown 

by  the  use  of  hydrants  in  the  company's  district,  4354. 

Further  reference  to  the  improved  arrangements  now  carried  out  by  the  company  for 
promptly  securing  the  attenaance  of  turncocks  at  fires,  4356-4360— —Question  con- 
sidered whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  made  unnecessary  complaint  as  regards  the 
former  attendance   of  the    turncocks,  4361-4370 Explanation  as  to  the  fire  in 

342.  SI'S  Trinity- 
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Dickson,  Alexander.    (Analysis  of  Iris  Evidence)— continued. 

Trinity-square  that  no  plug  nor  bydi-ant  had  been  placed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
upon  the  adjacent  main,  else  an  ample  supply  of  water  would  have  been  available,  4371*— 
4378. 

Quotation  of  the  views  of  Captain  Shaw  as  to  the  great  value  of  hydrants  with  stand- 

.  pipes  placed*  on  mains  constantly  cl)arged  at  high  pressure,  4379,  4380— — Conclusion  of 

the  Select  Committee  of  1871  as  to  the  importance  of  hvdrants  in  connection  with  constant 

supply  mains,  4381^4382 Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  pressure  giv^i 

by  witness'  company,  and  the  diminution  caused  therein  under  different  circumstances ; 
respect  in  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  been  inaccurate  on  this  subject,  4383-4394. 

Means  of  supplying  water  for  fires  at  night  in   certain  districts  of  the  company  now 

under  intermittent  supply  where  there  is  no  pressure  at  night,  4397-4399 Small  class 

of  houses  in  which  the  alte^tion  of  fittings  for  constant  supply  amounted  to  only  1  L  per 
house,  4400,  4401 Facility  in  carrying  out  the  alterations  and  in  imposing  new  regu- 
lations without  causing  public  disturbance,  4402-4405. 

Enlarged  muins  necessary  in  parts  of  the  district,  in  order  to  give  a  supply  of  2,000 
gallons  a  minute  at  fires ;  conclusion  that  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Metropolitan 

Board,  4406-4415 Un-ect  obligation  upon  the  companies  as  to  domestic  supply,  hut 

only  incidentally  as  to  supply  for  fires,  4409.  4468,  4469.  4474 Enjoyment  of  certain 

privileges  by  the  companies  under  their  Acts,  in  return  for  which  they  have  amply 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  public,  4413,  4414.  4466-4469. 

Conclusion  as  to  a  supply  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute  not  being  really  required  in  a 

large  portion  of  the  Kent  Company's  district,  4416,4417.  4437,  4438 Satisfaction 

expressed  by  Captain   Shaw  with  the  pressure  shown  in   the  working  of  a  hydrant  in 

York->treet,  4418,  4419 Comment  upon   the  exceptions  taken   on  tl»e  part  of  the 

Metropolitan  B(»ard  to  the  working  of  hydrants  in  the  company's  district,  whilst  satisfied 
with  tne  workinu  of  those  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  4418-4424. 

Similar  quality  of  water  supplied  from  all  the  reservoirs  of  the  company  ;  its  excel- 
lence, 4425-4427.  4444 Further  information  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  available 

at  the  fcuii  and  Queen  Granary  fire;  its  insuflSciency  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  pipes, 

though  tiiese  are  ample  for  the  domestic   supply,   4428-4440 Impracticability  of 

increasing  the  pressure  in  the  low-level  districts,  by  supplying  the  reservoirs  in  such  dis- 
tricts from  the  nigh-level  reservoirs ;  necessity  of  direct  supply  from  the  latter  to  the 
lower  districts,  4441-4443. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Government 
property  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and   Greenwich;  considerable  height  to  which  water 

can  be  thrown,  4445-4450 Very  little  valuable  property  in  the  districts  where  the 

pressure  is  lowest,  4451-4463 Inference  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Metropolitan 

JBoard  with  the  mode  in  which  the  hydrants  were  laid  by  witness'  company  for  the  board, 
4454>  4465- 

Check  upon  the  company  as  regards  the  head  of  water  maintained  £Dr  Government 

purposes  at  the  reservoirs  at  Woolwich  and  Greenwi<di  Park,  4456--4460 Readiness 

of  the  company  to  supply  water  by  meter  for  hydrants  in  theatres,  &c. ;,  belief  that  there 

is  no  hydrant  in  the  Greenwich  Theatre,  4461-4465 Further  statement  as  to  its 

being  the  duty  of  the  metrc^politan  authority  to  apply  for  increased  supplies  in  any  district 
in  reference  to  fires,  the  Kent  Company  only  fulfilling  its  obligations  in  regard  to  domestic 
supply,  4469-4474. 

Discipline.  Reliance  placed  upon  the  discipline  enforced  in  the  brigade  rather  than  upon 
any  previous  discipline  of  the  men  in  the  merchant  service,  Shaw  4765— Denial  that 
the  discipline  enforced  by  witness  is  unduly  strict,  ib.  4935-4937- 

District  Surveyors.     See  Construction  of  Buildings.         Theatres,  4. 

Docks.  Satisfaction  generally  of  the  dock  companies  with  the  arrangements  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company  as  to  pressure,  Oreaves  4006. 


East  London  Theatre.  Detailed  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  before  a 
license  was  granted  to  witness;  careful  inspection  annually  before  renewal  of  license, 
Abrahams  2171-2174'— Frequent  alterations  made  in  compliance  with  reuresentations 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ib.  2175,  2176.  2318,  2319 — ^Particulars  relative  to  the 
number  and  character  of  the  exits  from  the  theatre ;  entire  sufficiency  thereof,  ib.  2 1 76-^  1 86 

2193-2200^ In!*iance  of  alarm  of  fire  in  the  theatre  when  very  full,  but  without  any 

casualty,  ib.  2186-2189.  2296,  2297. 

Facility  of  t  greps  from  the  East  London  and  Pavilion  Theatres  by  means  of  extra 
dcors  leadily  available  in  case  of  panic;  frequent  use  of  these  doors,  which  are  well  known 
to  the  pubfic,  Abrahams  2193-2201,   2270-227.2— Compliance  of  witness  as  far  as 

possible 
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Report,  1877 — continued. 

East  London  Theatre — continued. 

'  possible  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulatbns,  though  some  of  the  requirements  haye 

involved  heavy  outlay,  Abrahams  2202,  2203.   2316-^319-  2335,  2336 Protection  of 

the  first  rovir  of  ground  lights  by  wire,  but  not  0}  aJl  the  ground  row,  ib.  2204*2208. 

Reliance  placed  by  witness  upon  all  the  mechanics  in  his  theatres  to  ac(  in  case  of  any 
emergency;    he  does  not  employ  any  regular  firemen,  Abrahams  2-210-22 14.  2303-2309 

Division  wall  in  witness'  theatres  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium^  carried  op  to 

tl>e  roof,  ib.  2218,  2219 Fireproof  construction  ot  the  passages,  ib,  2220,  2221. 

Satisfactory  supply  of  water,  too;ether  with  hydrants;  at  each  of  witness'  theatres, 
Abrahams  2237-2239.  2273— —Very  good  storage  for  the  properiies,  ib.  2258-2260— 

Almost  total  absence  of  partitions,  ib.  2404 Belief  that  the  passages  and  diyision 

walls  are  brick,  without  any  iron,  ib,  2405,  2406. 

Sast  London  Waterworks  Company: 

1.  Pressure  available  for  Supply  to  Fires. 

2.  Mileage,  and  Number  of  Houses  under  Constant  Supply* 

3.  Correspondence  with,  and  Action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  relative  to 

Constant  Supply,  and  the  Application  of  Hydrants. 

4.  Check  to  Waste  under  Constant  Supply. 
d.  Privats  Hydrants. 

6,  Other  Details  generally. 

1.  Pressure  available  for  Supply  to  Fires : 

Reference  to  a  map  as  showing  the  area  supplied  by  the  company,  the  levels  being 
shown  by  a  model;  very  uniform  level,  the  larger  portion  of  the  district  being  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  Greaves  3515-3521 Division  of  the  com- 
pany's district  into  three  separate  portions,  worked  as  different  levels ;  particulars  as  to 
the  pressure  in  each  district,  ib.  3539-3552 Intercommunication  between  the  dif- 
ferent levels,  and  facility  therel)y  for  regulating  the  pressure,  ib.  3549,  3550.  3553, 
3654- 

Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  statutory  level  or  pressure  of  forty  feet,  at  which 
the  East  London  Company  are  bound  to  deliver  to  consumers,  Chreaves  3572,  3573*3575 

System  of  gauges  by  which  continuous  information  is  provided  as  to  the  pressure  in 

the  pipes  throughout  the  day,  ib.  3574 Large  number  of  factories  supplied  by  the 

company,  the  present  pressure  operating  very  satisfactorily,  ib.  3575.  3608. 

Consideration  of  the  results  shown  by  certain  experiments  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
as  to  the  pressure  available  at  di£Perent  points  of  the  company's  district;  respects  in 

which  these  tests  do  not  fairly  indicate  the  pressure,  -Greaves  3584 -360^ Practice  of 

regulating  the  pressure  in  each  district  according  to  the  requirements,  and  of  keeping 

the  pressure  under  what  may  be  given  ;  expediency  of  this  plan,  %b.  3605-3608 ^Ad- 

'  nnssion  as  to  the  pressure  in  parts  of  the   company's  district  being  kss  than  forty  feet, 
in  which  places  hydrants  would  not  be  of  much  use  at  present,  ib.  3852-3856.  386O. 

Circumstance  of  the  statutory  pressure  of  the  East  London  Company  being  less  than 
that  of  any  other  London  water  company ;  obligations  on  the  other  hand  of  the  former 
company  as  to  supplies  to  lar^e  consumers,  Chreaves  3920-3924 — — Large  and  lofty 
buildings  in  the  company's  district,  although  the  pressure  is  comparatively  low,  ib.  3921- 
3924- 

Further  evidence  relative  to  the  numerous  lar^e  and  lofty  buildings  along  the  riverside 
in  the  company's  district,  and  the  pressure  hi  which  water  may  be  applied  to  these  in  the 
event  of  fire,  weaves  3934-3954— *— Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  system 
of  gauges  for  recording  the  pressure  in  the  East  London  district  throughout  the  day  and 
night ;  decrease  of  pressure  during  the  night,  ib.  3992-3999* 

Facility  of  providing  better  pressure  during  the  night  in  connection  witli  a  proper 
supply  of  hvdrants,  (leaves  4000-4002- — Great  improvement  in  the  pressure,  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  ib.  4004,  4005* 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation,  and  the  height  to 
•  which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  iifio. 

2.  Mileage,  and  Number  of  Houses  under  Constant  Supply: 

Information  as  to  the  mileage  of  mains,  and  of  branches  constantly  supplied  under 
pressure,  these  being  available  throughout  fur  hydrants.  Greaves  3578-3583 — r-Pro- 
gressive  extension  of  constant  supply  m  the  company's  district  since  1852  ;  total  of  about 
35,000  houses  placed  under  constant  supply  previous  to  the  compulsory  powers  given  by 
the  Act  of  1871,  ib.  3633-3635.  3652— —Further  and  large  extension  or  constant  supply 
under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  ib.  3633. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  increasing  mileage  of  mains  and  service  pipes 
of  the  East  London  Company  under  constant  supply ;  tuis  system  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted over  the  whole  district  iu  the  next  five  years,  Greaves  3680*3699.  3759* 

342.  3  I'  4  3*  Correspondence 
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East  London  Waterworks  Company— continued. 

3.  Correspondence  tcith,  and  Action  of,  the  Metropolitan    Board  relative  to  Con^ 

stant  Supply,  and  the  Application  of  Hydrants : 

Examination  relative  to  correspondence  between  the  East  London  Company  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  since  187I9  upon  the  question  of  the  latter  applying  hydrants  to  the 
njains  and  services  of  the  company  under  constant  supply,  Greaves  3654-3685. 

Statement  by  witness'  company  in  1866,  as  to  their  being  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  imposed  by  Parliament  in  regard  to  constant  supply ;  no  requisition  to  this 
efiect  has  hitherto  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Greaves  3988-3991. 

Comment  upon  the  omission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  communicate  with  witness' 
company  as  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  former  in  1873,  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  constant  supply  in  the  company's  district.  Greaves  4006,  4007, 

Correspondence  between  the  East  London  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  the  years  1872-76,  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  large  mileage  under  constant 
supply  in  the  company's  district,  add  the  question  of  an  extended  application  of  hydrants; 
complaints  by  the  company  as  to  the  inaction  of  the  Board  in  utilising  constant  pressure 
in  reference  to  fires,  App.  416-428, 

4.  Check  to  Waste  under  Constant  Supply : 

Regulation  of  fittings  by  the  company  so  as  to  provide  against  undue  waste ;  that  is, 
by  restricting  the  aperture  in  the  house  pipes  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  disc.  Greaves 
3636-363.9- 

6.  Private  Hydrants : 

Explanation  that  the  East  London  Company  are  not  bound  to  supply  hydrants  in 
private  use,  and  do  not  receive  any  payment  in  respect  of  them.  Greaves  3927-3931— 
Limited  extent  to  which  any  advice  is  given,  or  any  conditions  required  by  the  com» 
pany  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  private  hydrants,  ib.  3963,  3964, 

6,   Other  Details  generally : 

Total  of  about  90,000  houses  supplied  by  the  company,  Greaves  3522-3524 Supply 

of  water  procured  from  the  River  Lea,  exclusively,  till  a  few  years  ago,  a  portion  of  the 
supply  being  now  taken  from  the  Thames,  iL  3525-3527— Storage  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  water  in  a  reservoir  recently  constructed  on  Uomsey  Wood  Hill,  at  a  height 
of  about  140  feet,  ib.  352  7-353 1, 

System  of  supply  entirely  by  pumping,  there  being  none  by  gravitation ;  explanation 
hereon  that  the  same  result  is  produced  by  continuoua   pumping,  as  though  the  supply 

were  fi-om  reservoirs.  Greaves  3532-3538 Necessity  of  lifting  the  Thames  water  to 

the  reservoir  which  is  used  for  the  upper  level  or  northern  district,  ib.  3551.  3555-3568 

^Total  delivery  of  from  26,000,000  to  27,000,000  gallons  daily,  all   the  water  being 

filtered,  ib.  3559-3562 Varying  hourly  supply  throughout  the  day,  the  maximum 

per-centage  of  supply  being  in  the  hour  from  nine  to  ten  a,m.,  ib.  3563-357  !• 

Information  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  used  at  fires  in  the  last  ten  years  as  compared 
with  the  whole  of  the  company's  supply ;  average  of  less  than  a  quarter  per  cent,  supplied 

at  fires,  Grreat?6»  3612-3619 Reference  to  a  Table  showing  the  length  of  time  for 

which  the  plugs  were  out  at  fires,  ib.  3620,  3621- DiflSculty  of  increase  of  dividend 

beyond  six  per  cent.,  ib.  3961. 

Statement  showing  for  1874,  1875,  and  1876  certain  particulars  as  to  the  duration  of 

fires,  the  time  for  which  fire-plugs  were  draVn,  &c.,  App.  402 Statement  showing  the 

number  of  fires  at  which  the  turncocks  or  the  fire  brigade  arrived  first  in  each  of  the 

years  1868-76,  ib.  403,  404 H«)urly  per-centage  of  supply  as  given  by  the  company 

during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  ib.  404. 

Quantity  of  plugs  sent  out  half-yearly  to  all  the  district  of  the  company  since  1859  > 

Ap]}.  405- Number  of  plug-pipes  issued  yearly  since  1851 ;  li.— Return  showing 

the  supply  of  gallons  per  minute  on  the  15th  and  l6ih  June  1876;  also  the  total  daily 
supply  in  each  district,  ib.  406. 

Efficiency  of  Brigade.    Due  care  taken  by  the  fire  brigade  not  to  leave  the  scene  of  any  fire 
until  the  danger  is  entirely  suppressed.  Greaves  3965,  3966. 

Dissent  from  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  S wanton  as  io  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  brigade 
before  and  since  its  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Hamlyn  4701-4704. 

Concurrence  of  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  promptitude,  courage,  and 
energy  of  the  men,  and  as  to  the  skill  with  which  they  are  haadled  oy  their  officers.  Rep. 

vii More  efficient  working  of  the  engines  and  fire-escapes  if  the  number  of  men  were 

not  so  limited,  ib.  ix. 

See  also  Hours  of  Duty.       Becmits.        Strength  of  the  Brigade.        Superannuation. 

Egyptian 
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Egyptian  Hall.  Advantage  if  places  like  the  Egyptian  Hall  or  St.  James's  Hall  were 
under  the  same  authority  as  theatres ;  dangerous  exit  from  the  former,  Hollingshead  2526- 

2528 Great  danger  in  the  event  of  fire  or  panic  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,   Vulliamy 

309&  3096- 

JEngineers  {Fire  Brigade).  Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  engineers  in  charge  at 
important  stations  should  have  some  distinct  position  assigned  them  in  the  absence  of  the 
superintendent.  Handy n  4736-4742. 

Engines.  Little,  if  any,  demand  for  fire  engioes,  if  hydrants  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  every 
seventy  or  eighty  yards,  and  if  the  police  be  provided  with  hand  pumps,  Fraser  431,  432 

-Objection  to  fire  engines  being  dispensed  with  in  the  City,  though  extensive  fires 

will  be  guarded  against  by  means  of  hydrants,  Skuter  498,  499.  548,  549 Concur- 
rence in  the  view  that  fire  engines  should  be  retained  in  addition  to  hydrants,  Cotes 
722-724.  729-735.  738;  Haywood  886-889. 

Limited  extent  to  which  the  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  may  be  reduced  by  putting  down 
hydrants ;  the  existing  engines  and  staff  should,  in  fact,  be  retained,  but  the  engines 
would  not  be  so  often  reciuired,  Muir  3265.  34^9,  341^-  343^3434-  3460-3464.  3477^ 

347^-  3504-3506 Opinion  that  the  number  of  fire  engines  should  have  reference  to 

the  area  rather  than  to  the  population,    ib.   3265.  3394,  3395 Circumstance    of 

there  being  more  engines  in  Manchester,  in  proportion  to  the  area,  than  in  London, 
ib.  3265. 

Explanation  that  in  London  hydrants  cannot  be  substituted  for  fire  engines,  as  the 
latter  must  still  be  retained,  unless  it  were  possible  to  greatly  increase  the  pressure  on 

the  mains,  Muir  3315,  3316 Contemplated  retention  of  fire  engines  in  London,  even 

if  hydrants  be  only  tbirty-five  yards  apart ;  that  is,  unless  an  increased  pressure  be  pro- 
vided, ib.  3468-3484. 

Explanation  that  witness  does  not  propose  to  entirely  do  away  with  engines,  though 
he  considers  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  would  be  practically  superseded  by 

an  efficient  system  of  hydrants.  Greaves  3809-3815^ Engines  are  still  retained  by  the 

Government  authorities  at  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  in  addition  to  hydrants,  Dickson 
4374. 4375- 

Similar  practice  in  1865  as  at  present  in  regard  to  keeping  several  engines  at  the  same 

stations,    Hamlyn    4727-4730 Doubt  as  to   any  reduction  being  desirable  in  the 

number  of  engines,  as  the  result  of  a  system  of  hydrants,  Shaw  4981-4990. 

See  also  Mantuil  Engines. 

Exeter  Hall: 

1.  Danger  in  the  event  of  Fire  and  Panic. 

2.  Entrances  and  Exits;  Passages  and  Staircases. 

3.  Arrangements  for  Fire  Extinction. 

4.  Other  Details  generally. 

1.  Danger  in  the  event  of  Fire  and  Panic  : 

Reference  to  Exeter  Hall  as  said  to  be  especially  dangerous,  Marquis  of  Hertford 
2693 Danger  in  case  of  panic  in  Exeter  Hall,  Vulliamy  3095,  3096. 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  building  in  London  holding  a  large  audience  so  badly  con- 
structed as  Exeter  Hall  with  reference  to  escape  fi*om  ^ve,  Mitchell  3147.  3212,3213. 
3223.  3237- 

Instance  of  a  large  fire  in  Savoy-street,  close  to  the  hall,  at  a  time  when  the  latter 
was  filled  by  a  large  audience;  catastrophe  if  new*  of  this  fire  had  reached  ^the' audience, 

and  had  caused  a  panic,  itfiYcAe// 3158-3160.  3213-3231 Panic  sure  to  result  if  a 

fire  were  to  break  out  in  the  buildings  on  the  northern  side  of  Exeter-street,  ib.  3162, 

3163'.  3213 Danger  through  some  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the  Hall  being  used  as 

offices,  ib.  3200,  3201. 

2.  Entrances  and  Exits  ;  Passages  and  Staircases : 

The  entrances  are  from  the  Strand  and  Exeter-street,  the  former  entrance  opening  into 
a  corridor  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  the  latter  leading  into  a  corridor  by  a  passage  ten 

feet  wide,  Maberley  2824-2834 ^Width  of  only  five  and  a  half  feet  at  the  door  in 

Exeter-street;  facility  of  enlargement,  16.  2832-2834.2912-2916.  2923-2926 ^Three 

staircases  from  the  ground  to  the  hall ;  particulars  as  to  their  width,  &c.,  ib.  2835-2839. 

^855, 2856 Additional  exit  available  by  converting  a  window  into  a  doorway,  lA. 

2844-2848. 

Consideration  of  suggestions  for  un  increased  number  of  staircases  and  of  exits ;  means 
of  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  proprietors,  Maberley 

2879  et  seq. Considerable  height  of  ihe  hall  above  the  level  of  the  entrances;  recent 

«trengtheningof  the  staircase  leading  to  the  hall,  ib.  2957-2964 Degree  of  danger 
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2.  EiUrances  and  ExiU;  Passages  and  Staircases — continued. 

through  the  audience  converging  at  a  certain  point  on  their  way  out,  MaberUy  297a- 
2976— Special  staircases  for  the  performers,  ib.  3013,  3014. 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  two  modes  of  exit  now  provided ;  that  is,  in  the  event  of  fire 
or  panic,  Jlfi/cA^// 3148.  3157-3164.  3223-3225.  3235.3237 Explanation  as  to  wit- 
ness having  suggested  (when  serving  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Exeter  Hall  concerts)^ 
that  a  new  exit  should  be  made  into  the  northern  end  of  Exeter-street ;  facilities  of  egress 

thereby  incase  of  fire  or  panic,  ib.  3153-3156.  3191,  3192.  3214 Improvement  if 

the  two  narrow  doors  going  under  the  orchestra  from  the  large  ball  weie  widened,  ift. 
3174-3176. 

Explanation  as  to  the  directors  or  the  proprietors  of  the  hall  not  having  taken  anv 
steps  for  carrying  out  the  additional  exit  suggested  by  witness;  comparatively  small 

expense  involved,  Mitchell  3177,  3178.  3202-3207.  3218-3222 ^Total  of  fifty  steps  in 

the  staircase  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  hcdl,  ib.  3184,  3185 Disadvantage  of  the 

varying  width  of  the  staircases;  great  liability  to  a  block  where  they  are  narrow,  ib. 
•3186,  3187.  3235,  3236. 

Practice  of  fastening  back  ihe  main  doors  so  as  to  keep  ihem  open,  the  next  doors 
being  swinging  doors  opening  both  ways,  ilft7cAtf//3i87-3i90— — Conversion  of  a  certain 
window  on  the  Exeter-street  ^ide  into  a  d  oor  as  a  means  of  exit  when  concerts  are  over, 

ii*  3193-3196.  3211 Limited  advantage  by  vndening  the  staircnse  leading  to  the 

western  exit  in  Exeter-street,  ib.  3208-3211. 

3.  Arrangemefits  for  Fire  Extinction : 

Examination  as  to  the  water  supply  and  as  to  the  provision  made  by  means  of 
buckets,  there  being  no  hydrants :  question  whether  great  improvement  is  not  needed 

on    this    score,  Maberley  2866-2878.  2977-2991.   3008-3012.    3015-3017 Ready 

discovery  of  any  fire,  watchmen  being  always  employed  by  night  and  by  day,  t&.  2933- 
2936, 

Very  insufficient  water-supply  arrangements    at   Exeter   Hall,   VuUiamy  3113 

Exceedingly  defective  arrangements  within  the  hall  for  the  extinction  of  any  fire  that 
might  arise",  Mitchell  3179-3183. 

4.  Other  Details  generally : 

Explanation  of  the  plans  of  the  building,  Maberley  2822,  2823--— Accommodation  in 
the  hall  for  about  3,000  persons  who  can   all  be  out  of  the  building  in  less  than  ten 

minutes,  ib.  2840-2843 Information  relative  to  the  construciion  of  the  buildings  and 

the  materials  used;  safety  on  this  score,  ib.  2849-2854.  2857,  2858.  2899.  2937,  ^93^ 
—  Modes  of  lighting;  precautions  in  this  respect,  fi. '2859-2865.  2940-2942.  2944- 
2946.  3003,  3004. 

Absence  of  panics  at  accidents  hitherto;   belief  that  in  case  of  panic  the  hall  is  quite 

as  safe  as  any   theatie,  Maberley  2880-2884.  2888,  2889.  3002 Information  as  to  the 

insurance,  the  rate  (2  s.  per  cent.)  being  much  less  than  in  case  of  theatres,  ib.  2906- 
2911.  3005-3007— —  Paucity  of  staff  for  seeing  to  ilie  doors,  &c.,  in  case  of  fire;  special 
instructions  to  the  police,  ib.  2917-2921.  2939. 

Use  of  the  cellars  under  the  hall  by  a  wine  aid  spirit  merchant;  absence  of  danger 
from  this  quarter,  Maberley  2947-2956— There  is  no  warming:  except  by  the  gas 

lights,  ib.  2965-2967 Recent  inspection  of  ihe  building  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 

Chamberlain;  belief  that  a  report  was  made,  ib.  2997-3001. 

Substantial  construction  of  the  hall,  there  teing  very  little  combustible  material^ 
Mitchell  ^igg.  3216,  321 7-— Occupation  of  frc/m  ten  to  thirteen  minutes  in  clearii^ 
the  hall  after  a  concert,  ib.  3215. 

F. 

Favcy  Ike  Hon.  Spettcer  Povsonby,  c.b.  (Anjiljsis  of  Lis  Evidence.) — Experience  of 
witness  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  permanent  secretary  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  theatrical  department,  1009— ~ Result  cjf  the  in- 
quiry into  theatrical  licenses  and  regulations  before  ihe  Committee  of  1866,  and  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  that  the  Loid  Chamberlain  has  since  granted 
licenses  somewhat  more  freely  than  before  that  year,  1010-1013. 

Statement  that  all  the  theatres  in  London  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Cham* 
berlain  are  so  far  safe  in  case  of  fire  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  audiences  can 
leave  them  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  1014-1017.  1258,  1259— —Conclusion  as  to  danger 
really  arising  from  panic  and  not  from  fire  ;  this  equally  »)  plies  to  all  buildings  where 

many  people  are  assembled,  1018-1021 Provision  of  at  lenst  three  separate  entrances 

in  the  cnse  of  every  theatre  in  London,  102*?— Pro\isinu  in  almost  every  case  of  two 
separate  means  of  egress  for  each  part  of  the  auditorium,  1022-1026. 
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Annual  inspection  of  tlieatres  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chadnberlain,  most  careful  in- 
quiry bein^  made  into  the  detailed  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  public^  1027.  1044- 
1040-— More  strict  requirements  structurally  in  the  case  of  new  Uieatres  than  of  old 
ones,  1 028— —Annual  renewal  of  Ucenses  to  old  theatres,  but  only  011  condition  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  being  complied  with  as  far  as  possible ;  the  theatres 

are  in  fact  safe  under  ordinary  circumstances,  1029-1037.  1043 Anxiety  shown  by 

the  managers  to  carry  out  the  required  improvements^  1038.  1250. 

Failure  of  an  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committeeof 
1866  for  placing  music  halls  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment  under  the  Lord 

Chamberlain's  jurisdiction;  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  1039-1042 Conclusion  that 

some  other  department  than  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  of  theatres,  music  halls,  Sec,  and  should  deal  with  all  questions  of  construc- 
tion, 1047-1053— Suggestion  that  the  placing  of  chairs  in  gangways  be  treated  as  a 
police  onence ;  blame  attaching  to  the  pu  olic  rather  than  to  the  managers  on  this  score, 
1054-1058. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  relieving  managers  of  theatres  from  responsibility,  as 
would  be  the  result  of  placing  the  buildings  in  charge  of  the  fire  brigade,  1059-1064 — ^ 
Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  wire  or  iron  curtain   for  shutting  off  the  stage  from  the 

audience,  in  case  of  fire,  1065-1070.  1236 Importance  of  a  soUd  proscenium  wall 

over  the  top  of  the  theatre ;  difficulty  on  this  point  in  old  theatres,  1071-1074 In- 
ability of  witness  to  speak  as  to  the  relative  value  of  ^' stone  felt"  and  other  inventions 
in  reference  to  theatres,  1075-1078.  1084,  1085. 

Opinion  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  should  not  issue  until  he  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  from  some  other  public  department  on  structural  points,  1079- 
1083.  1111-1115 — -Constant  improvements  since  1866  as  to  means  of  egress,  *8cc.; 
strict  requirements  in  connection  with  the  new  theatres  since  that  year,  about  fourteen 
in  number,  1086-1091 —Very  narrow  character  of  some  of  the  inter-communicatihg 
passages,  there  being,  however,  large  direct  passages  generally  available,  1092,  1093. 
1210/ 

Improvement  effected  at  the  Prince   of  Wales's  Theatre  by  the  erection  of  a  door 

which  enables  the  stall  audience  to  pass  directly  into  the  street,  1093-109^.  1211-1913 

Advantage  of  the  underground  exit  from  the  Opera  Cbmique,  it  being  m  addition  to 

several  other  exits,  1098-1100— >Advice  constantly  given  to  managers  to  get  rid  of  all 

superfluous  ^tores  and  properties;  large  quantity  required  for  actual  use,  1101,  1102. 

1107,  *  *^8 Importance  of  the  store  rooms  being  built  upon  arches  or  with  fireproof 

materials ;  difficulty  in  the  case  of  old  theatres,  1 1 03*1 110. 

Expediency  of  music  halls  being  under  the  same  public  officer  as  theatres  in  regard  to 
construction,  11 16-1118— Objection  to  music  halls  being  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain 

as  to  licenses;  large  increase  of  staff  necessary  for  this  purpose,  1119-1128 Absence  * 

of  disadvantage  in  theatres  being  underground,  or  partly  so ;  that  is,  under  certain  con- 
ditions,   1129-1138.   1148-1176.   1188 Excellent  provision  for  the   safety    of   the 

audience  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  though  th  is  theatre  is  entirelv  underground ;  very  large 
and  fireproof  entrances  or  passages  to  which  the  audience  could  at  once  retreat  in  case  of 
fire,  1132-1147.  1170-1176. 

Narrow  passages  in  some  of  the  older  theatres,  witness  submitting,  however,  that  every 
theatre  has  a  separate  exit  for  the  boxes,  the  pit,  the  gallery,  and  the  stalls,  1148-1163. 
1 181^—— Excellent  exit  from  the  pit  of  the  Opera  Comique,  though  the  theatre  is  partly 

underground,  Ii66-»i59.  1170-1172 Several  means  of  exit  from  the  Adelphi,  this 

theatre  having  been  rebuilt  about  twenty  years  agro,  1 163-1 '  69 Disadvantage  in  some 

of  the  theatres  having  houses  quite  close  on  several  sides ;  exceptions  in  the  case  of  Covent 

Garden  Theatre  and  Drury  Lane,  1177-1183.    1189-1194 Good  frontage  of  the 

Charing  Cross  Theatre,  though  on  each  side  and  at  the  back  it  is  inclosed  by  houses ; 
three  separate  exits  in  front,  1 184-1 1 87. 

Belief  that  nobody  has  been  burnt  in  a  theatre  in  London  within  the  last  fifty  years ; 
many  lives  have,  however,  been  lost  firom  panic  and   pressure,  1190.   1257.  12^3,1274. 

1397,  ^398 Instances  of  great  loss  of  life  from  the  pressure  caused  by  panic,  1195- 

iigy Great  improvement,  doubtless,  if  the  passages  of  the  older  theatres  were  wider; 

the  Lord  Chamberlain  could  not,  however,  order  their  reconstruction,  1198-1200.  1208- 

1210.  1260-1262 Approval  of  managers  being  advised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  not 

to  allow  chairs  being  placed  in  gangways,  1201-1203 Inability  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  enforce  regulations  save  by  withdrawal  of  license,  which  he  can  only  do  in  case 
of  riot  or  misbehaviour,  1204-1207.  1249,  1250. 

Requirement  of  passages  not  less  than  four  feet  wide  in  the  case  of  all  new  theatres, 

1208,  L209 ^Approval  of  full  publicity  being  given  as  regards  all  the  available  means 

of  exit;  advantage  of  using  them  all  every  night,  1214,  1215.   1263-1267.   1374-1378 

Steps  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  doors  opening  freely  from  the  inside,  1216-1219. 

1222.  1242,  1243— ^Danger  of  fire  chiefly  from  the  stage  and  workshops,  1223, 1224 
Improvement  made  in  the  exit  from  the   Folly   Theatre,  1225-1230— —Careful 
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inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  hydrants  or 
other  means  for  promptly  applying  water,  1231-1235.  1254-1256. 

Obstacle  to  providing  that  new  theatres  must  be  entirely  isolated,  1237,  1238 

Increased  danger  from  panic  in  the  case  of  large  theatres,  1239 Doubt  as  to  the 

advantage  of  a  large  central  gangway  down  the  middle  of  a  theatre,  as  in  the  Alhambra^ 

1240,  1241.  1272.  1364 Licensing  of  music  halls  by  the  magistrates  for  music  and 

dancing,  there  being  no  license  for  theatrical  purposes,  1244-1248 Expediency  of  the 

Lord  Chamberlain's  department  being  paid  by  the  public  if  an  increased  staff  be  added 
for  the  inspection  and  regulation,  not  only  of  theatres  but  of  music  halls ;  large  staff 
required,  1251-1253.  1290— Attention  of  witness  called  to  certain  defects  in  the  means 
of  exit  from  the  Royalty  Theatre,  1268-1271. 

Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  over  the  site  and  over  the  plans  of 

each  new  theatre,  1275-1277 Increase  in  the  number  of  theatres  from  twenty-six  to 

forty  since   1866:    1278-1281 Explanation  as  to  the  Court  Theatre   and  several 

suburban  theatres  not  being  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  1282-1284 Power  of  the 

Lord  Chamberlain  to  require  structural  alterations  in  a  new  theatre  after  it  is  built  and 

before  it  is  licensed,  1285-1287 Responsibility  of  the  manager  of  each  theatre  to  the 

Lord  Chamberlain,  there  being  several  sub-heads  under  the  manager,  1292-1298 

Regulations  issued  to  managers  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  these  have  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  1299,  1300.  1318,  1319. 

Consldeiation  of  sundry  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Brooklyn  fire; 

concurrence  in  several  of  these,  1301-1311 Approval  of  wooden  doors  for  resisting 

the  spread  of  fire  for  a  lime,  1312-1314 Necessity  of  the  audience  being  out  of  a 

theatre  on  fire  before  the  time  of  arrival  of  fire  encines,  1315-1317 Examination  upon 

the  question  of  all  doors  and  barriers  really  opening  outwards,  as  provided  by  regulation ; 
probability  of  this  having  been  overlooked  in  one  or  two  cases,  1320-1340. 

Circumstance  of  witness'  inspection  of  theatres  bein^  carried  out  in  the  daytime; 
question  hereon  whether  it  should  not  be  at  a  time  when  the  gas  is  burning,  the  gaslights 

being  a  fertile  source  of  danger,  1341-1356 Approval  of  all  small  fires  on  the  stage, 

&c.,  being  reported  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  together   with  their  cause,  1346-1350. 

1395, 1396 Probability  of  hatchets  not  being  always  provided,  though  recommended, 

1357-1359 Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  chairs  not  being  moved  into 

gangways  or  passages,  1361-1366. 

Danger  to  surrounding  houses  as  well  as  to  any  theatre  with  which  they  are  in  contact, 
1367-1370 Want  of  staff  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  oflSce  for  seeing  that  the  regula- 
tions are  complied  with  ;  responsibility  of  the  managers  in  the  matter,  1371-1373 

Improvement  if  two  exits  were  always  available  for  the  dress  circle  and  stalls  at  the 

Opera  Comique,  1376-1378 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  properties 

being  stowed  away  under  the  stage,  1379-1383. 

Great  importance  of  not  interfering  with  the  responsibility  of  the  manager,   1383- 

1385 Preference  for  wood,  as  compared  with  stone  and  iron,  for  the  supports  of  the 

stage,  1386 Less  danger  from  pressure  in  hurrying  from  a  theatre  when  underground, 

1387,  1388 Further  approval  of  the  placing  of  chairs  in  gangways  being  treated  as  a 

police  offence,  1389-1394 Expediency  of  some  simple  machinery  for  enforcing  the 

Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations  and  for  imposing  penalties,  1399-1402 — ' — Practice  of 
giving  notice  to  the  managers  before  the  annual  inspection  by  witness,  1403-1405. 

Few^  Charles.  (Auali  sis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  solicitor  to  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany;  submits  statistics  on  behalf  of  the  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  Grand  Junction,  and  Suuth- 
warR  and  Vauxhall  Companies  relative  to  the  mileage  of  constantly  charged  mains  of 
each  company,  the  pressure,  reservoir  accommodation,  &c.,  4606  et  seq. 

Total  of  170  miles  of  mains  in  the  Chelsea  Company's  metropolitan  district,  of  which 
fifty-seven  are  under  constant  pressure  night  and  day,  and  upon  which  hydrants  might  at 

once  be  fixed,  4610-4612 Maximum  and  minimum  heights  at  which  the  company  can 

deliver  water;  increase  of  pressure  during  the  night,  4613.  4622,  4623 Supply  of  the 

mains  by  gravitation  from  the  reservoirs  on  Putney  Heath  into  which  the  water  js  pumped 
from  Kingston,  4614,  4615. 

Use  of  many  hydrants  on  private  premises  in  the  Chelsea  company's  district,  there 

being  no  public  hydrants,  4616 Situation  of  the  reservoirs  at  a  height  of  185  feet 

above  ordnance  datum  ;  statutory  pressure  adverted  to  hereon,  4617-4621 Very  large 

supply  of  water  available  in  case  of  fire,  4624,  4625 Statement  showing  the  satisfac- 
tory attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  fires,  aud  the  large  proportion  of  fires  extinguished 

without  the  aid  of  engines,  4626-4632 Bewards  paid  by  the  company  for  calls  to 

fires,  4633,  4634. 

Area  of  twenty-three  square  miles  supplied  by  the  Lambeth  Company  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  .the  length  of  mains  being  about  100  miles,  of  which  about  sixty-five  are 
under  constant  pressure  and  available  for  hydrants,  4635 — —Belief  as  to  the  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  mains  over  the  district  of  the  Lambeth  Company,  4636-4638 Explanation 

relative 
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relative  to  the  pressure  given  by  the  company  and  the  statutory  obligation  on  the  subject, 

4639-4643.  4647 Use  of  many  private  hydrants  iu  the  district,  there  being  no  public 

hydrants^  4644 Altitude  of  each  of  the  eight  reservoirs  of  the  company ;  total  capacity 

of  27,615,000  gallons,  46^1)57  4646 Large  majoiity  of  fires  in  the  district  suppressed 

without  the  aid  of  engines,  4646-4648. 

Total  of  200  miles  of  mains  iu  the  Grand  Junction  Company's  district  in  the  meao* 

polis,  of  which  forty-one  and  half  miles  are  under  constant  pressure,  4650,  4651 

Particulars  as  to  the  height  to  which  water  is  delivered  by  this  company,  and  as  to  the 

statutory  obligation  on  the  subject,  4652-4656 Number  of  standposts  capable  of 

being  used  ibr  fire  purposes,  there  being  no  public  hydrants,  4657,  4658 Height  of 

136  feet  at  which  the  three  reservoirs  of  the  company  are  situated,  their  total  capacity 

being  18,000,000  gallons,  4659-4663 Suppression  of  the  great  majority  of  the  fires  in 

the  district  without  the  aid  of  engines,  4663-4666 Practice  of  all  the  companies  to 

give  rewards  for  calls  to  fires,  4667,  4668.  4685. 

Area  of  twenty  square  miles  under  supply  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 
Company  within  the  metropolitan  district,  there  being  500  miles  of  mains,  of  which  112| 
miles  are  under  constant  pressure,  4669, 4670— Information  as  to  the  statutory  obliga- 
tion upon  the  company  as  to  the  height  of  water  delivery,  and  as  to  the  maximum  and 

minimum  height  of  actual  delivery  ;  large  increase  of  pressure  at  night,  4671-4674 

Increased  pressure  to  be  given  by  means  of  a  reservoir  now  under  construction,  4675, 

4676 There  are  no  public  hyclrants,  4677 Height  of  the  several  reservoirs  of  the 

company,  six  in  number,  there  being  four  more  under  construction;  very  large  capacity 

of  the  reservoirs,  4678,  4679 Large  proportion  of  fires  suppressed  without  the  aid  of 

engines,  4681-4684. 

Total  of  275  miles  of  mains  under  constant  pressure  in  the  case  of  the  four  companies 

represented  by  witness,  upon  which  hydrants  might  be  placed,  4686-4688 Belief 

that  all  these  companies  comply  with  the  Parliamentary  requirements  as  to  pressure,  4690 

Supply  obtained  by  these  companies  from  the  Thames  exclusively,  the  East  London 

Company  also  taking  part  of  its  supply  from  the  Thames,  4691-4694 Belief  that  the 

Metropolitan  Board  have  been  made  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the  four  companies  in 
question  have  a  large  mileage  of  mains  under  constant  pressure  and  available  for  hydrants^ 
4695.  4696. 

[Second  Examination.] — Reference  to  the  last  oflicial  report  of  Major  Bolton  as 
showing,  for  the  information,  amongst  others,  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  mileage  of 
mains  of  each  company  to  which  hydrants  might  at  once  be  fixed,  4747,  4748. 

Fire  Engines.    See  Engines.  * 

Fire  Escapes.     Accumcy  i)f  a  statement  by  witness  in  1876  as  to  supernumeraries  not  being 

employed  at  the  escapes  when  on  duly,  Swanton  QSo,gSi Statement  in   reply  to 

some  remarks  by  Mr.  S  wanton  as  to  the  staff  formerly  available  for  fire  escapes,  Hamlyn 
4723-4725. 

Effect  of  the  charge  or  cost  of  the  fire  escapes  in  hampering  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
want  of  means,  Rep.  vi,  vii. 

Fjre  Plugs  : 

Description  of  plug  used  by  the  New  River  Company,  this  being  placed  upon  the 
servicp-pipe;  very  few  plugs  upon  the  mains  on  account  of  the  pressure  forcing  them 

out,   Muir  3290-3298 Supply  of  water  to  the  engines  at  fires   by  removing  the 

plugs,  without  the  amount  of  pressure  being  deemed  of  any  importance,  Greaves  3576, 
3577- 

Reference  of  certain  Bills  of  the  East  London  Company  in  1867  to  a  Select  Committee, 
who  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  fire  plugs,  &{:.,Greaves 
3640-3648 Several  grounds  of  objection  to  plugs  ;  strong  disapproval  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man  and  Captain   Shaw,  ib.  3646,  3647.  3649 Decided  objection  to  fire-plugs  on 

mains;  discontinuance  by  witness'  company  of  the  practice  of  placing  plugs  on  mains, 
id.  3700-3704.  4003,  4004. 

Use  of  plugs  on  the  service-pipes  as  the  only  means  at  present  of  delivering  water  at 

fires.  Greaves  3705-3709 Disadvantage  in  the  position  of  the  fire-plugs  being  no 

longer  marked,  ib.  3805,  3806 Want  of  further  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the 

putting  down  and  repairing  of  fire-plugs;  action  of  the  water  companies  instead  of  the 
local  authorities  in  the  matter,  li,  4008--4013. 

Strong  evidence  of  Mr.  Bateman  and  of  Captain  Shaw  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
1867  in  condemnation  of  tire-plugs  and  in  approval  of  hydrants;  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee adverted  to,  as  showing  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  were  expected  to  provide 

hydrants,  i)/cA5on  4076-4086 Instance  of  the  excessive  waste  of  water  under  the  plug 

system ;  loss  of  power  thereby  to  the  fire  brigade,  ib.  4208,  4209 Liability  of  plugs  to 

be  blown  out  when  the  pipes  are  subject  to  constant  pressure;  dissent  from  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  intermittent  pressure  being  more  trying  to  plugs,  ib,  4275. 
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Fire  Plug^— continued. 

^282 InBtances  of  danger  and  damage  through  plugs  having  been  blown  out,  Dieksam 

4«8o-4282. 

Circumstance  of  Captain  Shaw  haviug  stated  that  the  supply  is  generally  safficieot 
after  the  plugs  have  been  for  some  time  drawn,  Dickson  4283, 4284'— —Increased  facility 
in  getting  water  at  fires  if  the  position  of  the  plugs  and  hydrants  were  distinctly  marked,  as 
suggested  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  ib.  435l'4353- 

Exceptional  instances  of  plugs  upon  the  constantly  charged  mains.  Hack  4540,  4541 
-—Instance  of  a  fire  at  Hammersmith  where  a  very  abundant  supply  was  provided  from 

one  plug;  much  of  the  water  wasted,  ib.  4561-4566 Concurrence  in  a  statement  that 

fire-plugs  on  intermittent  services  are  not  subjected  to  sudden  and  trying  pressure,  ib» 
4679.4680. 

Great  waste  of  water  not  only  at  the  plug?,  but  in  houses  when  it  is  turned  on  for  the 
whole  district  in  which  a  fire  occurs,  Shaw  4804-4809. 

Explanation  and  condemnation  of  the  system  of  fire-plugs  by  the  Committee ;  great 
waste  of  water  thereby  at  fires,  whilst  plugs  cannot  be  used  on  the  constant  supply  mains 
on  account  of  the  pressure,  JRep.  xyi,  xvii. 

See  also  Hydrants.  Liverpool. 

Folly  Theatre.  Improvement  made  in  the  exit  from  the  Folly  Theatre,  Fane  1225-1230 
—Approval  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  alterations  made  by  witness  in  conrerting 
the  old  Charing  Cross  Theatre  into  the  Folly,  Henderson  2039— -Information  relative 

to  the  exits  from  the  theatre ;  sufficiency  thereof,  ib.  2040-2055 Belief  as  to  the  Polly 

Theatre  having  only  one  exist,  Holtingskead  251 1, 2512. 

Fraser^  Colonel  James,  c.ii.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Considerable  experience  of 
witness  as  regards  fires  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in  the  City  of 

London,  321,  322 Similar  duties  discharged  in  the  City  as  over  the  rest  of  the 

metropolis  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  323,  324.  422 Particulars  as  to  the 

action  of  the  police  in  the  City  in  givuig  alarm  whea  fires  occur,  as  well  as  in  sometimes 

extinguishing  them   before  the  firemen  arrive,  325-329 Occasional  delay  in  the 

arrival  of  the  turncocks;  difficulty  in  such  cases  as  to  turning  on  the  water,  329-333. 
392. 

Great  and  increasing  height  of  buildings  in  the  City,  the  fire  eno;ines  not  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  throw  water  to  the  top  of  them,  333-335— Intention  of  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  place  about  1,000  hydrants  in  the  City,  which  will  throw 
water  to  a  height  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet,336-343.395—— Necessity  of  a  constant 
supply  at  high  pressure  in  order  to  properly  work  a  system  of  hydrants,  337.  360.  441, 
442. 

Sufficiency  generally  of  the  fire  brigade  staff*  and  stations  in  the  City,  344, 345. 423,  424 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  supply  of  buckets  and  of  small  hand  engines  at  the 

several  police  stations,  346.  349-352,  388-391 Exceptions  taken  to  an  amalgamation 

of  the  fire  brigade  with  the  police  as  regards  the  City ;  dissent  from  Captain  Harris' 
views  on  this  question,  347,  348.  369-373.  378-380—- — Sufficient  number  of  police 
stations  in  the  City  at  which  to  keep  appliances  for  the  suppression  of  fires  at  the  bsgin- 

i^ng,  350-352 Usefulness  of  hose  kept  close  to  hydrants  so  that  the  police  on  duty 

might  at  once  take  action,  353-356. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  City  police  being  specially  drilled  in  fire  extinction 

duties,  357,  358.  369,  370 Supply  of  men  at  fires  from  the  several  police  stations 

according  to  the  demands  made  for  them,  359 Approval  of  a  superannuation  scheme 

for  the  fire  brigade  as  well  as  for  the  police,  361,  362 Circumstance  of  there  being 

no  theatres  nor  music  halls  in  the  City,  363-367.  468,  469 Increased  use  proposed  to 

be  made  of  the  police  in  the  application  of  hose,  &c.,  without  special  training  being 
necessary,  or  without  incorporation  with  the  fire  brigade,  369-377. 

Means  of  showing  the  number  of  times  turncocks  are  late  in  arriving  at  fires  in  the 

City,  381-387.  439,  440 Excellent  situation  of  Watling-street as  the  locality  for  the 

chief  station  of  the  fire  brigade,  396-400 Opinion  that  telegraphic  communication 

between  each  police  station  and  fire  brigade  station  in  the  City  is  not  necessary  ;  advan- 
tage of  communication  between  the  chief  police  and  brigade  stations,  402,  403—^- 
Practice  of  rewarding  the  police  for  specially  deserving  acts,  405,  406. 

Great  waste  of  water  of  fires ;  this  would  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  hydrants,  407-409 

Constant  supply,  with  hydrants,  in  operation  at  the  Post  Office  and  other  large 

buildings,  410 Impression  that  there  are  not  many  fraudulent  fires ;  duty  of  the  police 

in  cases  of  suspected  fraud,  411-414 Objections  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  City  and 

Metropolitan  police,  or  to  the  fire  brigade  being  incorporated  with  either  force,  410-420 

Special  employment  of  some  constables  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  public 

buildings,  421. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  a  fire  brigade  of  400  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  metropoUs,  including  the  City;  difficulty  in  the  event  of  two  or  three  large  fires 

.  simultaneously,  424.  463 Steps  already  taken  for  laying  down  hydrants  in  the  City 

upon 
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FroieTy  Colonel  JameSf  g.b.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— ccmft'isueei. 

upon  the  branch  mains  of  the  New  River  Company,  425 Recent  instance  of  difficultj 

in  securing  the  attendance  of  a  turncock  at  a  nre  in  the  City,  427-430 Little,  if  aay^ 

demand  for  fire  engines  if  hydrants  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  every  seventy  or  eighty 
yards^  and  if  the  police  be  provided  with  hand  pumps,  431,  432. 

Statement  as  to  the  engines  not  having  been  found  sufficiently  powerful  to  throw  water 
to  the  top  of  the  buildings  at  the  Brooks'  Wharf  fire,  432.  444-438.  443.  465—— 
Belief  that  hydrants  would  have  been  found  efiectual  at  the  fire  at  Brooks'  Wharf,  441, 
442.  464. 

Further  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  witness'  objection  10  an  incorporation  of  the  fire 

brigade  with  the  metropolitan  police,  446-462.  466 Saving  to  the  City  ratepayers  by 

an  amalgamation  of  the  City  police  with  the  Metropolitan  police,  467. 

fraudulent  Fires.    Much  better  detection  of  incendiarism  if  the  police,  as  fire  brigade 

met),  were  at  once  on  the  spot  when  fires  break  out,  Chadwick  95-97 Impression 

that  there  are  not  many  fraudulent  fires ;  duty  of  the  police  in  cases  of  suspect^  fraud, 
jFra«er4ii-4i4. 

G. 

Gaiety  Theatre.    Explanations  in  connection   with   the  plan  of  the   Gaiety  Theatre; 

specially  low  rate  of  insurance,  Phipps  1722-1726.  1730 Particulars  as  to  the  magia- 

trates  having  withdrawn  the  license  from  the  Gaiety  before  it  was  converted  into  a 
theatre,  and  as  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  subsequently  granted  a  license  after  a 
division  had  been  made  between  the  theatre  and  the  restaurant,  Pownall  1859-1 86a. 
1865.  1879,  1894-1896. 

Ample  supply  of  passages  and  doors  for  the  exit  of  the  audience  from  the  Gaiety, 

HolUnashead  2429-2435.  2443 Instance  of  an  audience  of  1,100  havmg  left  in  three 

and  a  half  minutes ;  means  of  clearing  the  theatre  in  about  two  minutes  in  case  of 
emergency,  li.  2429,  2430.  2445 Advantage  in  there  being  exits  into  four  streets, 

a.  2432. 2449. 

Information  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  theatre  and  the  materials  used;  excel* 
lence  of  the  precautions  against  spread  of  fire,  Hollingihead  2438-2448 -r — There  is  a 
proscenium  wall  fourteen  mches  tnick^  carried  up  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roof, 
ib.  2439-2441.  2445  The  whole  of  the  stairs  are  stone,  and  all  the  passages  and 
lobbies  are  iron  and  concrete,  ib.  2443-2445. 

Evidence  relative  to  the  low  rate  of  insurance  of  the  Ghuety  on  account  of  its  safe 
construction  as  against  fire ;  belief  that  the  rate  is  the  lowest  in  London,  not  excepting 

the  Criterion,  Bollingghead  2443.  2482-^84,  2529-2532 Formation  of  the  Gaiety 

Theatre  by  conversion  of  the  btrand  Music  Hall  and  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  pro- 

perty  in  Exeter-street,  ib.  2507,  2508 Safe  arrangement  at  ihe  Gaiety  for  stowing 

away  the  scenery,  &c.;  danger  from  this  cause  in  many  theatres,  ib.  2517,  2518. 

Ck)nversion  of  the  former  Strand  Music  Hall  into  the  Gaie^Theatre,  the  latter  having 
been  licensed  after  approval  of  the  construction.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2680,  2681. 

Glasaow.    Illustration  at  Glasgow  of  the  importance  of  the  water  supply  being  under  a 

public  authority,  Chadwick  34 lostance  at  Glasgow  of  the  effect  of  hydrants  in 

obviating  any  extension  of  the  brigade  force,  26.  51,  52 Very  prompt  attendance  of 

the  police  at  fires  in  Glasgow,  hydrants  and  hose  being  put  into  immediate  use,  so  that 
the  calls  upon  the  fire  brigade  have  been  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  fires,  ib.  138- 
i48-»— Probable  requirement  of  an  increase  of  engines  at  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  the 

use  of  hydrants,  ib.  240,  241 Relative  liability  to  fires  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  and  of 

Lolndon,  ib.  274-277. 

Very  large  consumption  of  water  per  head  at  Glasgow,  the  regulations  not  being  so 
stringently  enforced  as  to  prevent  great  waste,  Mvir  3350. 

Globe  Theatre.    Particulars  as  to  the  suspension  by  witness  in  1874  of  the  license  to  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  as  to  its  renewal  in  1876,  Marquis  of  Hertford  2682-2687. 

Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company.    Total  of  200  miles  of  mains  in  the  Ghtind  Junction 
Company's  district  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  forty-one  and  a  half  miles  are  under 

constant  pressure,  JPetr  4650,^651 Particulars  as  to  the  height  to  which  water  is 

delivered  by  the  company,  and  as  to  the  statutory  obligation  on  the  subject,  ib.  4652*- 

4656 Number  of  standpoints  capable  of  being  used  Tor  fire  purposes,  there  being  no 

public  hydrants,  ib.  4657,  4658. 

Height  of  136  feet,  at  which  the  three  reservoirs  of  the  company  are  sittiated,  their 

total  capacity  being  18,000,000  gallons.  Few  4659-4663 Suppression  of  the  great 

majority  of  fires  in  the  district  without  the  aid  of  engines,  ib.  4663-4666. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation,  and  the  height  to 

which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  409,  410— —Statement  showing  the 
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Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company— continued, 
area  of  the  company's  supply,  the  mileage  of  mains,  the  length  of  mains  under  constant 
supply,  the  reservoir  capacity,  8cc.,  App.  4 14. 

Gratuities  (Firemen),  Amended  regulations  as  to  gratuities,  dated  gth  February  1877, 
App.  430. 

Great  Eastern-street  (Shoreditck).  Hydrants  already  placed  in  Great  Eastern-street,  in 
Shoreditch;  additional  pressure  about  to  be  obtained  in  this  district,  Muir  3329- 
3333. 

Greavesj  Charles  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,) — Long  experience  of  witness  as  Engineer  to 

the  East  London  Waterworks  Company,  3514 Reference  to  a  map  as  showing  the 

area  supplied  by  the  company,  the  levels  bein^  shown  by  a  model ;  very  uniform  level, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  district  being  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  Trinity  high-water 

mark,  3515-3521 Total  of  about  90,000  houses  supplied  by  the  company,  3522-3524 

Supply  of  water  procured  from  the  River  Lea,  exclusively,  till   a  few  years  ago,  a 

portion  of  the  supply  being  now  taken  from  the  Thames,  3525-3527- 

Stowage  of  a  limited  quantity  of  water  in  a  reservoir  recently  constructed  on  Hornsey 

Wood  Hill,  at  a  height  of  about  140  feet,  3527-3531 System  of  supply  entirely  by 

pumping,  there  being  none  by  gravitation ;  explanation  hereon  that  the  same  result  is 
produced  by  continuous  pumping  as  though  the  supply  were  from  reservoirs,  3532-3538 

Division  of  the  company's  district  into  three  separate  positions,  worked  as  different 

levels ;  particulars  as  to  the  pressure  in  eacii  district,  3539^3552. 

Intercommunication  between  the  different  levels,  and  facility  thereby  for  regulating  the 

pre45sure,  3549,  3550.  3553,  3554 Necessity  of  lifting  theThames  water  to  the  reservoir 

which  is  used  for  the  upper  level,  or  northern  district,  3551.  3555-355^ Total  delivery 

of  from  26,000,000  to  27,000,000  gallons  daily,  all  the  water  being  filtered,  3559-3562 

Varying  hourly  supply  throughout  the  day,  the  maximum  per-centage  of  supply 

being  in  the  hour  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  3563-3571. 
Opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  statutoiy  level  or  pressure  of  forty  feet,  at  which 

the  East  London  Company  are  bound  to  deliver  to  consumers,  3572,  3573,  3575 

System  of  gauges  by  which  continuous  information  is  provided  as  to  the  pressure  in  the 
pipes  throughout  the  day,  3574 Large  number  of  factories,  &c.,  supplied  by  the  com- 
panies, the  present  pressure  operating  very  satisfactorily,  3575-3608 Supply  of  water 

to  the  engines  at  fires  by  removing  the  plugs,  without  the  amount  of  pressure  being  deemed 

of  anv  importance,  3576,  3577 Information  as  to  the  mileage  of  mains,  and  of 

branches  constantly  supplied  under  pressure,  these  being  available  throughout  for 
hydrants,  3578-3583- 

Consideration  of  the  results  shown  by  certain  experiments  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as 
to  the  pressure  available  at  different  points  of  the  company's  district;  respects  in  which 
these  tests  do  not  fairly  indicate  the  pressure,  3584-3604— Practice  of  regulating  the 
pressure  in  each  district  according  to  the  requirements,  and  of  keeping  the  pressure  under 

what  may  be  given;  expediency  of  this  plan,  3605-3608 Belief  that  no  important 

improvement  could  be  made  in  the  system  of  supply  if  the  matter  rested  with  the 
municipality ;  that  is,  unless  at  great  expense,  3609-3611. 

Information  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  used  at  fires  in  the  last  ten  years  as  compared  with 
the  whole  of  the  company's  supply :  average  of  less  than  one  quarter  per  cent,  supplied 

at  fires,  3612-3619 Reference  to  a  table  showing  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 

plugs  were  out  at  fires,  3620,  3621 Statement  in  connection  with  table  showing  for 

several  years,  whether  the  turncocks  or  the  fire  brigade  men  arrives  first  at  fires;  induce- 
ment to  turncocks  to  arrive  as  promptly  as  possible,  3622-3632. 

Progressive  extension  of  constant  supply  in  the  East  London  Company's  district  since 
1852;  total  oFabout  35,000  houses  placed  under  constant  supply  previous  to  the  com- 
pulsory powers  given  by  the  Act  of  1871  ;  3633-3635.  3652 ;-Further  and  large 

extension  of  constant  supply  under  the  powers  of  this  Act,  3633 Regulation  of 

fittings  hy  the  company  so  as  to  provide  against  undue  waste;  that  is,  by  restricting  the 
aperture  in  the  house-pipes  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  disc,  3636-3G39. 

Reference  of  certain  Bills  of  the  East  London  Company  in  1867  to  a  Select  Committee, 
who  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  the  system  of  fire-plugs,  &c.,  3640- 

3648 Several  grounds  of  objection  to  plugs  ;  strong  disapproval  by  Mr.  Batemanand 

Captain  Shaw,  3646,  3647.  3649 Comment  upon  the  objections  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  to  act  upon  the  recomquendations  of  the  Select  Committee  in  favour  of 

the  adoption  of  hydrants,  3648-3650  et  seq. Statement  by  the  Board  to  the  efiect 

that  hydrants  were  no  better  than  plugs,  and  were  of  no  use,  3651. 

Examination  relative  to  correspondence  between  the  East  London  Company  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  since  1871  upon  ihe  question  of  the  latter  applying  hydi-ants  to  the 

mains  and   services  of  the  company  under  constant  supply,  3654-3685 Views  of 

witness  strongly  in  favour  of  the  universal  laying  down  of  hydrants,  even  with  the  existing 

pressure 
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Report,  iSjy -^continued. 


GreaveSy  Charles.     (Analysis  oF  his  Evidence)— con/iVm^rf. 
pressure  and  with   constant  supply  only  parliHlly   provided,  3676-3678.  3710,  3711 
3796. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  increasing  mileage  of  mains  and  service-pipes 
of  the  East  London  Company  under  constant  supply  ;  this  system  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted over  the  whole  district  in  the  next  five  years,  3680-3699.  3759 Decided  ob- 
jection to  fire-plugs  on  mains;  discontinuance  by  witness'  company  of  the  practice  of 
placing  plugs  on  mains,  3700-3704 Use  of  pltigs  on  the  service-pipes  as  the  only- 
means  at  present  of  delivering  water  at  fires,  3705-3709 Conclusion  that  under  any 

conditions  plugs  are  inferior  to  hydrants,  and  thai  the  latter  should  be  substituted  for  the 
former,  37 1 0-37 1 7. 

Description  of  the  process  adopted  at  Birmingham  for  transforming  the  pluor  apparatus 
into  a  hydrant  apparatus  ;  use  of  the  Bateman  and  Moore  ball-cock  hydrant,  3717-3724. 

3840 Particulars  in  connection  with  various  kinds  of  hpdranU*,  and  the  cost  in  each 

case,  3724-3755 Approval  of  the  ballhdyraqt  if  it  can  be  retained  in  the  middle  of 

the  street,  as  at  Birmingham,  without  interfering  with  the  trafiic,  3729-3735.  3840- 
3843. 

Estimate  of  6/.  105.  per  hydrant  as  the  cost  at  which  ball  hydrants  could  be  laid 
down  all  over  the  East  London  Company's  district,  including  the  cost  of  breaking  the 
pavement,  and  of  fixing,  &c.,  3744-3755— —SuflScient  strength  of  the  company's  pipes 

for  the  constant  high  pressure  lequired  for  hydrants,  3756-3759 Prevention  of  a 

large  proportion  of  fires  by  the  instant  application  of  water  by  means  of  hydrants,  3760- 

3762 Approval  of  hydrants  being  180  feet  ap^rt,  3763.  3891 Extensive  provision 

of  hydrants  by  the  docks,  and  by  numerous  manufactories  in  the  East  London  district ;  no 
extra  pressure  is  given,  3765-3781.  3894. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  no  great  advantage  in  an  amalgamation 

of  the  London  water  companies,  3782-3787.  3836 Result  of  witness'  experience  that 

an  amalgamation  of  the  pressures  of  the  different  companies  is  inexpedient,  3788,  3789 

Great  improvement  doubtless  if  mains  and  hydrants  could   be  supplied  at  constant 

high  pressure  for  fire-extinction  purposes,  eKclnsively ;  large  outlay  involved  in  separate 
mains  for  fires  and  for  domestic  supply,  3789-3795- 

Statement  showing  that  a  very  extensive  and  efficient  system  of  house-to-l)ouse  in- 
spection of  fittings  has  long  been  carried  out  by  the  East  London  Company  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  waste  under  constant  supply  :  very  rare  objections  made  by  occupiers, 

3797"38o>-  3903-3907 Inpracticability  of  a  supply  of  2,100  gallons  a   minute,  as 

suggested  by  Captain  Shaw  to  be  available  at  any  fire,  3802-3804.  382 9-3S31— -Dis- 
advantage in  the  position  of  the  fire-plugs  being  no  loni;:er  marked,  3805,  3806 

Undue    requirement  of  Captain^  Shaw  in  asking   for    a  pressure  of   300  feet,   3807, 
3808. 

Further  explanation  that  witness  does  not  propose  to  entirely  do  away  with  engines, 
though  he  considers  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  would  be  practically  superseded 
by  an  efficient  system  of  hydrants,  3809-3815 — ^Exceptions  taken  to  certain  evidence 
of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as    to  the   reduction  of  pressure  caused  by  the  water  passing 

through  a  house  200  feet    in  length,  3816-3824.  3844,   3845 Conclusion    that  the 

outlay  required  for  the  provision  of  hydrants   throughout  the  metropolis  would  soon  be 
covered  by  the  large  saving  effected  in  the  damage  from  fires,  3S25-3827.  3847. 

Theoretical  character  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  connecting  the  mains  of  the 
different  companies  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  at  fires,  3833-3835 Advan- 
tage as  regards  fires  where  adjacent  companies  have  separate  mains  in  the  same  street, 

3837-3839 Advantage  on  the  whole  in  hydrants  being  placed  at  the  side  rather  than 

in  the  middle  of  streets  when  there  is  much  traffic,  3841-3843 Approval  of  an  outlay 

of  half-a-million  ;   the   money  would   be  well  spent,  3846.  3892,  3893. 

Expediency  of  the  cost  of  a  system  of  hydrants  falling  upon  the   metropolitan  rates, 

3846,3847 Effect  of  the  introduction  of  constant  supply,  and  of  hydrants,  that  the 

turncock's  occupation  will  be  gone,  3848 Facility  with  which  the  firemen   may  at 

once  put  the  hydrants  into  operation,  3848-3850. 

Admission  as  to  the  pressure  in  parts  of  the  East  London  Company's  district  beino* 
Jess  than  forty  feet,  in  which  places  hydrants  would  not  be  of  much  use  at  present,  3852- 

3856,  3866 Examination  showing  that  the  objections  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 

laying  down  hydrants  are  based  upon  the  insufficiency  of  pressure  under  the  present 

conditions  of  supply,  3857-3866 Question  considered  whether  mor^  weight  should 

not  be  attached  to  bir  Joseph  Bazalgette's  experiments  than  to  witness'  conclusions  as 
regaids  loss  of  pressure  in  sending  water  through  hose  of  a  certain  length,  3867-3881. 

Low  price  of  some  hydrants  suggested  by  witness  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  those 
laid  down  by  the  City  authorities;  increased  charge  if  the  former  be  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  street  instead  of  in  the  middle,  directly  on  the  main,  3882-3889— -Great  importance 
further  attached  to  the  prompt  application  of  water  at  the  first  outbreak  of  fire?,  3895, 
3896 Explanation  that  the  Return  before  referred  to  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 

342.  3  X  turncocks 
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Seport,  1877 — continued. 

Greaves^  Charles.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
turncocks  and  of  the  firemen  at  fires  is  based  upon  statements  made  by  ihe  former,  3897- 
3900.  3932;  3933. 

Advantage  at  Manchester  in  their  being  hydrants  on  the  mains,  though  the  pipeage  is 

not  so  good  as  in  Londoi\,  3901,  3902 Further  statement  as  to  the  degree  oHater- 

ference  with  the  traflSc  by  placing  hydrants  directly  on  the  mains  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  3909-39 1 9' 

Circumstance  of  the  statutory  pressure  of  the  East  London  Company  beiuii:  less  than 
that  of  any  other  London  Water  Company  ;  obligations  on  the  other  hand  of  the  former 

Company  as  to  supplies  to  large  consumers,  39^0-3924 Large  and  lofty  buildings  in 

the  Compuny's  district  although  the  pressure  is  comparatively  low,  3921-39*24. 

Dissetit  from  Mr.  Bramweil  as  to  the  u$elessn<  ss  of  hydrants  with  a  very  low  pressure, 

3925 Reference  to  a  certain  inexpensive  hydrant  as  being  in  very  extensive  use,  3926 

Explanntion  that  the  East  London  Company  are  ni)t  bound   to  supply  hydrants  in 

private  use,  and  do  not  receive  any  payment  in  respect  of  them,  3927-3931. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  evidence  relative  to  the  numerous  laryje  and  lofty 
buildings  along  the  river  side  in  the  Ea'^t  London  Company's  district,  and  the  pressure  at 

which  water  nidy  be  applied  to  these  in  the  event  of  fire,  3934-39.^4 Precau  ion  being 

taken  in  many  of  the  factories  by  placing  hydrants  on  theditierent  floors,  3952. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  w:itcr  com- 
panies under  a  public  tiust  v^ould  not  be  attended  with  any  important  eronomv,  3J56, 

3956-  396C-3962 Doubt  as  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  companies  necessitating  the 

laying  down  of  new  mains  or  the  reconstmction  of  existing  main^,  3597-3599 Belief 

that  the  cost  of  engineering  would  be  quite  as  much   under  amalgamation,  39^0,  3961 
— -DiflSculty  of  increase  of  dividend  beyond  six  p<  r  cen'.  in  the  case  of  the  East  London 

Company,  3961 Prospect  of  increased  pressure  being  given  without  any  greater  waste 

of  water,  3962. 

Limited  extent  to  which  any  advice  is  given  or  any  conditions  required  by  witness* 

company  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  private  hydrants,  3963,  3964 Due  care 

taken  by  the  fire  brigade  not  to  leave  the  scene  of  any  fire  until  the  danger  is  entirely 

suppressed,  3965,  3966 DiflSculties  felt  by  witness  in  laying  down  any  rule  as  to  the 

loss  of  pressure  caused  by  friction  according  to  the  length  of  the  hose,  3967-3972. 

Evidence  in  reply  to  certain  statements  by  Mr.  Bazalgette  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
pipes  in  parts  of  bhadwell  and  Wapping  for  the  supply  of  the  quantity  of  water  required 
at  large  fires  in  the  district ;  separate  provision  made  by  many  of  the  warehouses  for 
their  own  protection  by  means  of  hydrants,  3973-3987 Statement  by  witness'  com- 
pany m  1866  as  to  their  being  prepared  to  carry  out  the  obliijations  imposed  by  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  constant  supply  ;  no  requisition  to  this  effect  has  hitherto  been  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  3988-3991. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  system  of  gauges  for  recording  the  pressure 
in  ihe  East  London  district  throughout  the  day  and  night;  decrease  of  pressure  during 
the  night,  3992-3999 Facility  of  providing  better  pressure  during  the  night  in  con- 
nection with  a  proper  supply  of  hydrants,  4000-4002 ^^Confirmation  of  former  state- 
ment as  to  the  East  London  Company  having  ceased  to  put  fire-plugs  on  mains,  4003 
4004 Great  improvement  in  the  pressure  as  compared  with  former  years,  4004,4005* 

Protection  of  river  side  property  by  the  floating  engines,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  by 
hydrants,  4005,  4006 Satisfaction  generally  of  the  dock  companies  with  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  pressure,  4006 Comment  upon  the  omission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 

to  communicate  with  witness'  company  as  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the 
former  in  1873  in  regard  to  the  working  of  constant  supply  in  the  company's  district, 
4006,  4007 Want  of  further  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  the  putting  down  and  re- 
pairing of  fire-plugs;  action  of  the  companies  instead  of  the  local  authorities  in  the 
matter,  4008-4013. 

Conclusion  as  to  lower  insurance  rates  being  charged  where  there  are  hydrants,  4014- 

4016 Exceedingly  judicious  outlay  in   spending  half  a   million  for  the  supply  of 

hydrants  in  London,  4016 Reference  to  the  music  halls  in  the  East  London  Com- 
pany s  district  as  not  being  provided  with  internal  hydrants,  4017-4019, 

[Third  Examination.]-^Reports  from  turncocks  submitted  to  the  Committee  as  show- 
ing that  they  are  always  countersigned,  and  sometimes  by  members  of  the  fire  brigade  ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  to  be  relied  upon  as  regards  the  time  of  arrival  at  fires,  4475,  4476. 

Greenwich.    See  Woolwich^  Deptfordy  and  Greenwich. 
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Hacky  Thomajf.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Is  Engineer  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company^  havino  been  connected  with  the  company   for  more  than  twenty  years,  4477-- 

4479 Particulars  relative  to  the  height  of  each  reservoir  of  the  company,  the  highest 

being  at  an  altitude  of  323  feet,  44S0,  4481 Means  of  giving  to  the  lower  districts  the 

pressure  supplied  by  the  highest  reservoir;  danger,  however,  to  the   domestic  service 

pipes  thereby,  4481-4483 Supply  of  the  reservoirs  by   pumping  engines;  facility  of 

maintaining  the  supply  and  the  pressure  in  the  event  of  a  large  demand  for  fire?,  4484- 
4489. 

Statement  of  the  capacity  of  each  of  the  three  service  reservoirs,  the  total  being  nearly 
11,000,000  gallons,  4490,  4491 Maximum  deh^ery  of  10,000  ^llons  a  minute;  con- 
siderable reserve   available,  especially  at  night,  4492-4494 -Particulars  relative  to 

sevenil  fires  in  the  company's  district  since  1873,  which  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
application  of  stand-pipes,  with  hose  attached,  without  any  aid  frt^m  engines ;  good 
pressure  at  many  of  these  fires,  4495-4512. 

Total  of  eighty-five  miles  of  constantly  charged  mains  in  the  company's  metropolitan 
di-trict,  the  pressure  varving  from  50  to  150  feet  by  day,  with  an  improved  pressure  at 
night;  inaccuracy  of  a  statement  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  the  pressure  given, 

45^3-  45^^4521 Increased  promptitude  in  the  suppression  of  fires  if  there  were 

hydrants  already  fixed,  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  apply  stand-pi peit,  4514,  4515. 

Calculation  that  in  the  seventy  miles  of  streets  under  constant  supply  in  the  metro- 
politan district  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company,  1,232  hydrants  might  be  advantageously 

placed  ;  that  is,  100  yards  apart,  4522,  4523,  4529,  4530 Estimate  of  12  Z.  7  «.  60. 

for  each  hydrant,  including  the  cost  of  laying,   &c. ;  proposed  use  of  the  sluice-valve^ 

hydrant,  4523-4525.  4529-4534 Total  of  122  miles  of  constantly  supplied  mains  in 

the  entire  district  of  the  company,  for  which  2,147  hydrants  would  be  required,  4536- 

4539 Exceptional  instances  of  plugs  upon  the  constantly  charged  mains,  4540,  4541 

Conteniplated  fixing  o(  hydrants  upon  service  mains  where  mains  are  not  laid  down, 

4542-4545- 

Statement  showing  that  the  company's  turncocks  attend   very  promptly  at  fires,  and 

arrive  in  most  chfcs  before  the   fire  brigade,  4546-4548.  4559 Reply  made  by  the 

company  to  a  complaint  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  December  1874,  relative  to  the 
turncocks'  attendance,  4548-4550 Improved  arrangements  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pany in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  attendance  of  their  turncocks;  rewards  also  given  for 
the  'purpose,  4551  -4558. 

Very  large  quantity  of  water  represented  by  Captain  Shaw's  demand  of  2,000  gallons 
per  minute ;  means  of  meeting  this  den)and  in  most  of  the  company's  districts,  4560, 
4561 — —Instance  of  a  fire  at  Hammei*smith  where  a  very  abundant  supply  was  provided 

from  one  plug;  much  of  the  water  wasted,  4561-4566 Details  as  to  the  results  of 

various  experiments  showing  the  loss  of  pressure  according  to  the  length  of  hose  used, 

4567-4577- 

Connection  between  the  several  mains  of  the  company,  so  that  a  very  large  volume  of 

water  is  available  for  use  by  means  of  hydrants,  4578 Concurrence  in  a  statement 

that  fire-plugs  on  intermittent  services  are  not  subjected  to  sudden  and  trying  pressure, 

4579,  4580 Fair  distribution  of  the  constant  supply  mains  over  the  company's  district, 

4581,  4582 Connection  between  the  company's  mains  and  those  of  the  New   River 

and  Grand  Junction  Companies,  4583. 

[Second  Examination.] — Further  statement  that  in  the  entire  district  of  the  West 
Middlesex  Company  there  are  122  miles  of  mains,  of  which  seventy  miles  are  within  the 

metropolitan    ana,   4585,  4586 Evidence  in  furthur  explanation  of  the  pressures 

obtained  by  using  hose  of  different  lengths ;  inaccurate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a 
stalemeiit  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  entire  loss  of  pressure  under  certain  circum- 
stances, 4587-4589.  4601-4605. 

Statutory  obligation  of  the  company  as  to  pressure ;  conclusion  as  to  the  Act  being 
fully  complied  with,  4590.  4598-4600 Dependence  entirely  upon  the  reservoirs,  main- 
tained by  pumpmg  power,  for  supply  and  pressure,  4591,  4592 Small  or  moderate 

character  of  most  of  the  fires  suppressed  by  means  of  stand-pipes  and  hose;  few  engines 
in  attendance  at  these  firen,  4593-4696. 

Hamburg.     Adoption   of  hydrants  in   connection  with   the   water   supply   in  Hamburg, 
Chadwick  35. 

Ramlyny  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Exceptions  taken  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
brigade  to  several  statements  by  Mr.  Swanton  in   his  evidence  of  last  Session,  4697 

et  seq. Frequency  of  additional  policemen   being  required  to  keep  order  at  fires, 

instead  of  their  services  being  available  for  the  work  of  tire-extinction,  4697-4699 

Inaoearacy  of  a  statement  that  the  fire-engine  station  at  Rushey  Green   is  close  to  a 
34^*  3  N  2  police 
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Beporty  iSyy— continued. 

Hamlyn^  William.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

police  station,  4699-4701 Dfssent  from  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  Swanton  as  to  the 

relative  efficiency  of  the  brigade  befure  and  since  its  transfer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
4701-4704. 

Exemption  taken  to  a  certain  statement  by  Mr.  Swanton  as  to  the  actual  damage 

from  fire  in  the  case  of  insured  property,  4705-4707 Explanation  on  the  bubject  of 

the  delay  iu  getting  the  float  to  work  at  the  King  and  Queen  Granary  fire,  47^^9-4715 
— ^  Practice  of  the  brigade  to  include  in  their  reports  the  total  damage  from  all  causes 

as  well  as  fire,  4716-4718 Arrival  of  the  brigade  engine  about  half-an-hour  after  the 

•volunteer  engine  at  the  Pantechnicon  fire,  4719 Objection  to  manuals  being  run  to 

fires  by  men  whose  services  are  required  to  work  them,  4720-4722. 

Statement  relative  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Swanton  as  to  the  staff  formerly  available 

for  fire-escapes,  4723-4725 Objection  to  manual  engines  being  removed  from  stations 

v?here  there  are  steam  engines ;  advantage  in  using  the  former  when  thet^  is  not  time 

for  the  latter  to  get  up  steam,  4725-4727.  4730-4732 Similar  practice  in  1865  as  at 

present  in  regard  to  keeping  several  engines  at  the  same  stations,  4727-4730. 

Stronu:  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  as  to  Mr.  Swanton's  statement  in  regard 

to  the  lightness  of  the  labour  in  the  force,  4733-4735 Grounds  for  the  conclusion 

that  the  engineers  in  charge  at  im|)ortant  stations  should  have  some  distinct  position 

assigned  them  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent,  4736-4742 Full  concurrence  of 

witness  in  the  evidence  given  bj  the  representatives  of  the  brigade  before  the  Committee 
of  last  year,  4743-4746. 

Sand-pumps.     Advantage  of  hand-pumps  on  the  score  of  prompt  application,  Rep^  xxi. 

Hare,  John.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  proprietor  of  the  Court  Theatre,  which  is 

licensed  by  the  Chelsea  magistrates,  1899,  *9^^^ License  of  the  threatre  in  the  first 

instance  without  any  previous  inspection ;  inspection  since  the  Brooklyn  fire,  when 
several  alterations  were  made  as  suggested  by  the  magistrates,  1901-1904.   1961,  1962 

Approval  of  all  theatres  and  music  halls  being  placed  under  some  authority,  who 

should  cerrify  as  to  their  construction,  1905,  1906.   1923 Advantage  if  regulations 

were  enforced  by  penalties  instead  of  by  refusal  of  license,  1907,  1908.  2005,  2006. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  exits  from  the  Court  Theatre  ; 

sufficiency  thereof,    1909-1920.    1933-1936 Anxiety   of   managers  to  adopt    any 

suggesti<ns  made  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the  magistrates,  1921,  1922.  1926 

Approval  of  inspection  without  previous  notice  to  the  managers,  1924,  1925.  1953-1956. 

1972,  1973 Obli<»ation  put  upon  witness  by  the  magistrates  to  comply  with  the 

Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  1928-1932. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  water  supply  for  the  Court  Theatre ;  constant  attend- 
ance of  a  fireman,  1937-1942.  1957,   1958.  1965-1967 Use  of  some  naked  lights 

under  carelul  precnutions ;  difficulty  us  to  their  being  masked,  1944-1946 Practice  of 

keeping  under  ihe  stage  any  properties  for  immediate  use,  1947-1949^— Further 
evidence  relative  to  the  several  exits  from  the  theatres,  and  the  adequacy  thereof,  as  the 
whole  audience  can  be  cleared  out  in  four  minutes,  1950.  1969-1971.  1976-1993.  1997- 

2004.  2007 Advantage  of  inspection,  without  previous  notice,  by  an  officer  of  the 

fire  brigade  whilst  the  performances  are  going  on,  1955,  1956. 

Approval  of  a  certain  soda  process  for  rendering  dresses,  &c.,  incombustible,  though 

hardly  required  for  scenery,  1959.  1974 Expediency  of  a  prohibition  upon  the  use  of 

chairs  in  gangways,  1963,  1964.  1975,  1976 Advantage  if  the  exits  from  theatres 

opened  into  different  streets,  as  in  tiie  cas^e  of  Drury  Lane,  1980-1989 Annual  in- 
spection of  the  Court  Theatre,  inquiry  being  then  made  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations,  1994-1996. 

Haywoody  Lieutenant  Colonel  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Engineer  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  the  City,  and  has  been  employed  by  the  Gas  and  Water 
Committee   of  the   Corporation    in   connection   with    the    laying  down   of  hydrants, 

757-759 Complete  system  of  hydrants   carried  out   by  the  Corporation  some  six 

years  ago  in  the  streets  dealt  with  under  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvements,  760,  761 

Total  of  184  branches  laid  down  by  the  Corporation  in  1875  and  1876,  with  a  view 

to  hydrants  being  placed  upon  them,  it  being  intended  to  lay  sixty-three  more  branches 
in  ihe  present  year^  762-764 Average  of  about  sixty  yards  apart  at  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  ihe  hydrants,  765. 

Prospect  of  continued  extension  of  hydrants  over  the  City;  calculation  that  about 

900  would  be  required,  766,  767.  820 Satisfactory  pressure  given  by  ihe  New  River 

Company  for  the  working  of  the  Holborn  Valley  hydrants;  jet  of  sixty  feet  obtained  on 

experiment  by  Captain  Shaw,  768-774 Numerous  kinds  of  hydrant  submitted  to  the 

Gas  and  Water  Committee  ;  approval  by  a  sub-commiitee  of  a  sluice-valve  hydrant,  the 
cost  of  which  is  6  /.   i6«.  3  rf.,  775-778.' 861-865 

Particulars  as  to  experiments  with  five  pattern  hydrants,  showing  the  pressure  given 
by  the  New  River  Company,  the  length  of  hose  and  size  of  the  nozzles  used,  and  the 

results 
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Haywood,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence") — continued.^ 

results  shown  as  r^ards  the  height  of  delivery  of  the  water,  778-784 Sundry  details 

as  to  the  pressure  shown  by  ex|>eriments  in  seven  diBTerent  paits  of  the  City,  and  as  to 
the  height  reached  by  jets  under  varying  conditions  as  to  length  of  hose,  size  of  nozzle, 

&c.,  78.5-808 Conclusion  as  to  the  excellent  pressure  in  the  City  generally,  and  as  to 

the  sufficiency  thereof  in  connection  with  an  extension  of  hydrants,  809-819, 

Average  of  16  /.  as  the  cost  of  each  branch  laid  in  the  City,  preparatory  to  the  fixing 
of  the  hydmnt ;  considerable  length  of  branch  necessary  in  some  cases  in  order  to  con- 
nect with  a  main  under  constant  supply,  821-823 Information  as  to  the  several 

causes  of  the  much  greater  cost  of  laying  branches  and  hydrants  in  the  City  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis  or  in  provincial  towns;  costly  pavements  and  numerous  under- 
ground pipes  to  be  disturbed  in  the  former  case,  825-830.  869.  906-908.  911. 

Variation  in  the  cost  of  hydrants  from  \  I.  14  s.  to  24  Z.  a-piece;  great  difference  in 

the  construction  and  quality,  831.  8(51-863.  919,  920 -Prospect   of  the  branches 

being  laid  in  future  at  a  less  cost  than  16  /.  each,  832,  833 Anticipation  that  a  con- 
stant supply  must  sooner  or  later  be  provided  for  the  metropolis ;  less  consumption  of 

water    thereby   than   under   the   intermittent    system,   833.    893,   894 Importance 

attached  to  hydrants,  if  the  mains  are  sufficiently  large,  and  if  the  pressure  is  as  good  as 
that  in  the  City,  834-843.  856.  877,  878.  901-905. 

Advantage  in  hydrants  being  instantly  utilised  by  the  police  when  a  fire  breaks  out; 

exceedingly  Utile  driil  necessary  for  this  purpose,  835-837.  839.  873,  874.  890-892 

Explanation  that  vntness  does  not  contemplate  the  placing  of  hydrants  in  the  suburbs, 
or  in  places  where  the  population  and  houses  are  not  more  or  less  dense,  838-841.  875. 

889.  90a  910 Evidence  with  further  rderence  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  caused  in 

passing  a  jet  of  water  through  hose  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  nozzles ;  dissent 
from  certain  conclusions  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazulgette  as  to  entire  loss  of  pressure  under 
certain  conditions,  844-855.  870-872.  912-914.  924.  942-945. 

Expectation  that  about  20/.  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  each  branch  and  hydrant  in 

the  City  ;  the  money  would  be  well  spent,  857.  884-886 Usefulness  of  the  hydrants 

for  washing  the  streets,  858-860         Objection  to  the  adoption  ofhydrants  at  3  I.  a-piece, 

as   compared   with   the   sluice-valve   hydrant,   864-868 Expense   necessary   in  the 

periodical  inspection  or  testing  ofhydrants  and  in  their  maintenance,  876.  890. 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  th^  requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  will  be  very 
nearly  met  under  the  City  arrangements  for  placing  hydrants ;  that  is,  as  regards  the 
number  of  outlets  for  water,  the  length  of  hose,  and  the  delivery  of  2,000  gallons  a 

minute,  878-883 Useful  hydrant  to  be  obtained  for  about  4/.,  though  it  is  proposed 

to  adopt  a  better  one  in  the  City,  884-886 Contemplated  retention  of  fire-engines  in 

addition  to  hydrants,  886-889. 

Opinion  adverse  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  fire  brigade  with  the  police,  though  the 

latter  should  assist  the  former  in  the  use  of  hydrants,  890-892.  909 Considerable 

mileage  of  mains,  not  only  of  the  New  River  Companies,  but  of  other  companies  under 

constant   supply,  and  available  for  hydrants,  895-898 Special  value  of  hydrants 

where  houses  are  very  close  together,  and  where  property  is  most  valuable,  as  in  the 

City,  900.  910 Doubt  as  to  the  pressure  given  m  the  metropolis  genemlly,  that  in 

the  City  being  very  effectual  in  connection  with  hydrants,  901-905.  921-924. 

Greater  facility  in  obtaining  water  by  means  of  hydrants  than  of  plugs,  irrespectively 

of  the  pressure,  911 Questionable  benefit  by  amalgamating  the  City  police  with  the 

metropolitan   police,   917,  918— Less   consumption  of  water  at  fires  by  the   use  of 

hydrants,  925 Approval  of  hydrants  being  put  down  where  the  population  is  very 

dense,  without  waiting  till  a  constant  supply  is  given  throughout  the  metropolis,  928- 

931 Preference  further  expressed  for  sluice-valve  hydrants,  though  not  nearly  so 

cheap  as  those  in  use  at  Manchester,  932-934. 

Conclusion  that  by  placing  hydrants  60  yards  apart  throughout  the  metropolis,  the 
requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  may  on  the  whole  be  fairly  met,  provided  the  water 

companies  give  the  necessaiy  pressure,  935-941 Advantage  of  hydrants   for  the 

protection  of  valuable  property  by  the  river  side,  946,  947 Opinion  favourable  to 

flat-bottomed  rafts  with  tugs  for  drawing  engines  clo:>e  to  river  side  fires,  948-954. 

Height  of  Buildings.     Great  and  increasinp^  height  of  buildings  in  the  City,  the  firid  engines 

not  being  sufficiently  powerfnl  to  throw  water  to  the  top  of  them,  Fraser  333-335 

Absf'nce  of  statutory  limit  as  to  the  height  of  houses  in  streets  over  50  feet  in  width, 
Vuliiamy  3089,  3090— ^Impraclicability  of  properly  coping  with  fires  in  the  top 
storeys  of  the  loftier  modern  buildings  in  London  by  working  a  jet  from  the  ground- 
level;  very  little  use  of  a  jet  of  water  thrown  100  or  120  feet,  Shaw  4948-4957. 

Henderson,  Alexander.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  proprietor  of  the  Criterion  and 
Folly  Theatres,  the  former  being  the  most  recently  constructed  in  London,  2008,  2009 

Inspection  of  the  Criterion  as  regards  construction  before  it  was  licensed  by  the 

Lord  Chapiberlain ;  annual  inspection  since  appUed  before  renewal  of  the  license,  2010- 
342.  3  N  3  2013 
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Hendersnuy  Alexander.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— conrinu^rf. 

2013 Particulars  relative  to  the  eiitiances  to,  or  exits  from,  ihe  theatre,  the  passages 

being  all  underground,  being   built  of  fireproof  materials,  and  being  capable  of  holding 

the  audience,  2014-20)8.  2075-2105 Opinion  that  the  theatre  might  be  emptied  in 

two  minutes  in  case  of  fire,  2019-2021. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  an  iron  curtain  in  front  of  the  stage,  2022-2024.  2108- 

2109.  2156,2157 Advantage  of  the  attendance  of  a  fireman  during  the  performances, 

as  at  the  Criterion  and  Folly  Theatres;  belief  that  the  arrangement  is  exceptional, 

2024-2030.2130-2133 Security  required  against  panic  and   not  against  fire,  2024- 

2060 Satisfactory  provision  also  as  to  water  supply  and   hydrants,  with    men   in 

charge,   2027-2030.    2110 Special   duties  imposed   upon   all    the   servunts   at  the 

Criterion  in  the  event  of  fire,  2031,  2032. 

Use  by  witness  of  tungsgate  of  soda  for  rendering  scenery  incombustible ;  difliculty 

in  .the  case  of  wood  and  of  dresses,  2033-2038.  2115-2117 Approval  by  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  of  the  alterations  made  by  witness  in  converting  the  old   Charing  Cross 

Theatre  into  the  Folly,  2039 Information  relative  to  the  exits  from  tl»is  theatre; 

sufficiency  thereof,  2040-2055 Approval  of  an  official  inspection  of  theatres  and 

music-halls  as  to  construction,  with  power  of  enforcing  regulations  by  means  of  penalties, 
2056-2059. 

Suggested   employment  of  old  soldiers  or  commissionaires  as  a  means  of  securing 

order  and  confidence  in  case  of  panic,  2060-2064.  2069-2074.   2111 Efficiency  of 

I  he  supervision  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  2065-2067 Opportunity  of 

the  press  for  allayin<>;   panic,  whereas  since  the  Brooklyn  fire  the  press   has  greatly 

aggravated  the  danger,  2112,  21 13 Conclusion  as  to  there  being  no  necessity  for 

inspection  more  than  once  a  year,  2114. 

Circumstance  of  the  footlights  in  witness'  theatres  not  being    protected   by  wire, 
though  there  may  be  a  regulation  presciibing  such  protection,  2118-2123.  21^0-2143 

Disapproval  of  the  use  of  chairs  in  gangways;  limited  use  of  chairs  at  the  Criterion, 

2124-2127 Objection  to  withdrawal  or  suspension  of  license  for  non-compliance 

with  regulations,  a  system  of  money  penalties  being  sufficient,  2134-2148.  2158- 
2165. 

Notice  always  received  by   witness   before   the   annual  inspection,   2149-2151 

Advantage  of  any  inspection  during  the  performance  being  made  by  a  fireman.  2152- 

2154 Facility  of  stopping  the  draught  in  the  passages  of  the  Criterion,  2155 

Approval  of  occasional  inspection  after  the  first  licensmg,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  complied  with,  2166-2169. 

Hertford,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Marquis  of,     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — J  niisdiction 
of  witness'  department  as  to  the  annual  renewal  of  licenses  to  theatres  within  the  area  of 

the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  2648,2649 Issue  for  the  first  time  two  years 

ago  of  printed    regulations  for  the  protection  of  theatres  from   fire,  2650-2652 

Absence  of  power  in  witness  to  enforce  the  regulations  save  by  non-renewal  or  temporary 
suspension  of  license;  objection  to  so  severe  a  penalty  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  regula- 
tions, 2653-2656 Advantage  in  sometimes  restricting  the  license  to  shorter  periods 

than  a  year,  2654.  2687.  2743 Expediency  of  enforcement  of  regulaiions  by  means 

of  police  penalties,  2657,  2658, 

Concurrence  of  witness  in  the  evidence  generally  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  2659 

Testimony  to  the  excellent  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Fane,  2659.  2670.  2714 Opinion 

that  questions  of  construction,  as  regards  both  old  and  new  theatres,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a  Government  department,  and  not  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  through  the 

district  surveyors,  2659-2662.  2737,  2738 Objection  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  being  subject  to  a  Board  not  responsible  10  Parliament,  26H2 Con- 
templated licensing,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all  new  theatres  throughout  the  country  by 
the  Lord  Chambeilain,  on  ^certificate  from  a  Government  Department,  whilst  their 
regulation  subsequently  should  rest  with  the  local  authorities,  2663,  2664. 

Explanation  as   to   witness  having  prescribed  iron  girders  for  staircases,  after  the 

Brooklyn  fire;  doubt  whether  these  are  so  safe  as   wooden   girders,  2665-2667 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  frequent  inspection  by  witness'   department;  difficulty  of 

inspection  during  the  performances,  2668,   2669.   2723 Satisfactory  results  shown 

upon  the  occasion  of  the  general  inspection  instituted  by  witness  after  the  Brooklyn 
fire ;  pains  taken  by  the  managers  as  a  body  to    carry  out  the  regulations,  2670.  2673, 

2674 Instance  of  a  swing  door  having  been  found  fastened  back  ;  satisfactory  reason 

assigned  by  the  manager,  2671-2673. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  license  was  granted  to  the  Alhambra 
by   the    Lord   Chamberlain,   afler  a   license   had    been   refused   by    the   magistrates; 

f;uarantee  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  character  of  the  per- 
brmances,  2675-2680 Conversion  of  the  former  Strand  Music  Hall  into  the  Gaiety 

Theatre,  the  latter  having  been  licensed  after  approval  of  ihe  construction,  2680, 2681 

License 
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Hertford,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Marquu  of.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 
License  jrrantcd  also  to  the  Varieties  Theatre,  upon  its  being  found  in  accordanc  e  with 
tlie  requiremen  s  of  the  Lord  Cbamberlainy  2681. 

Particulars   as  to  the  suspension  by  witness  in    1874  of  the  license   to  the  Globe 

Theatre,  and  as  to  its  removal  in  1876;  2682-2687 Expediency  of  certain  theatres 

in  the  njore  modern  metroprilifan  boroughs  being  brouglit  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's. 

jurisdiction,  2688-2690.  2731 Objection  to  the  very  large  number  of  music-halls  in 

London  beings:  placed  under  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain ;  control  urgently  required,  however, 

as  regards  these  places,  2691.  2699-2702.    2732,    2733 Approval    of   music-halls, 

&c.,  being  under  the  same  authoiity  as  theatres  with  respect  to  construction,  2692. 
«694- 

Expediency  of  churches  and  chapels  being:  under  contn^l  as  regards  construction 
and  means  of  egress,  2693 Reference  to  Exeter  Hall  as  said  to  be  especially  dan- 
gerous, lb. Structural  improvement  as  far  as  possible  of  tho  old  theatres,  whilst  the 

new  theatres  are  excellently  arranged,  2695,  2696-- — Belief  that  the  Criterion  is  one  of 
the  safest  theatres  in  London,  2697-2699. 

Direct  responsibility  of  witness  to  Parliament,  2703,  2704 Payment  of  witness' 

department  out  of  the  Civil  List;  necessity  of  support  fn»m  Parliament,  or  from  ^ei*f^,  \i 
ihe  staff' of  the  oflBce  be  largely  increased  in  view  of  increased  duties,  2705-2708.  2730. 
2798. 

Circulars  frequently  sent  to  the  managers  calling  their  attention  to  the  regulations, 

the  latter  being  strictly  enforced,  2709-2713.  2717,  2718 Exceedingly  few  fires  at 

theatres  in  England  ;  exceptional  instance  of  loss  of  life  owing  to  panic,  2714 Undue 

responsibility  of  witness,  wnilst  his  powers  are  nominal  rather  than  real,  2715,2716 

Expediency  of  Coven t  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  though  patent  theatres,  being  subject 

lesially  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  2719,  2720 Large  increase  of  staff 

and  of  expense  necessary  if  witness' department  is  to  undertake  a  frequent  inspection  of 
theatres,  2721-2725.2752.  2755. 

Further  suggestions  as  to  the  control  to  be  exercised  in  respect  of  the  construction  and 

the  conduct  of  music-halls,  2726,  2727 Contemplated  inspection  by  the  Home  Office, 

if  not  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  2728 Views  of  the  late  Lord  Chamberlain  in  favour 

of  retaining  the  jurisdiction  in  the  Lord   Chamberlain,  and  of  increasing  his  staff,  2729 

Opportunity  of  the  public  for  being  directly  heard  before  licenses  are  granted  by  the 

magistrates;  but  not  as  regards  licenses  by  witness,  2734-2736. 

Improvement  if  witness  had  power  to  withdraw  the  license  at  any  time,  2739-2741 

Conclusion  as  to  managers  having  no  appeal  from  witness'  refusal  to  grant  licenses,  2742 

Approval  of  enforcing  regulations  by  police  penalties  rather  than  by  suspension  of 

license,  2745,  2746 Endeavours  of  witness  to  enforce  all  recommendations  from  his 

office,  2747,  2748. 

Inspection  of  many  theatres  at  night  without  previous  notice,  so  far  as  the  staff  admits; 

want  of  increased  inspection  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  2752-2756 Several  orders 

issued  against  the  use  of  naked  lights ;  means  of  enforcing  this  prohibition,  2757-9762. 

2790,  2791 Inquiry  by  the  inspector  into  the  water  supply  and  the  use  of  hydrants, 

9763-2765 Recommendations  issued  with  a  view  to  an  improved  organization  for  the 

suppression  of  fires ;  doubt  as  to  these  being  properly  acted  upon,  2766-2773. 

Advantage  if  a  report  were  made  to  witness  whenever  a  fire  occurs,  however  slight, 

2774-2776.  2796,  2797 Steps  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  compel  the  disuse  of 

chairs  in  the  gangways  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  2777 Approval  of  police  fines, 

together  with  endorsement  of  license,  for  breach  of  regulations,  2778-2782 Respon- 
sibility of  managers  even  though  charged  with  the  cost  of  inspection,  2783- —  Adoption 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations  at  theatres  generally  as  well  as  in  London, 
2784. 

Approval  of  inspection  by  persons  conversant  with  the  construction  of  theatres  rather 

than  by  district  surveyors,  2705-2787.  2821 Anxiety  of  witness  since  the  Brooklyn 

fire  to  guard  against  the  effect  of  panics,  2788-*-^Expianation  as  to  covered  foot-lights 
not  being  necessary  in  Mr.  Henderson's  theatre,  2792-2795. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  Government  aid  if  witness'  department  be 
largely  increased  in  reference  to  theatres,  2798-2801 Explanation  with  further  refer- 
ence to  witness'  objection  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  the  body  to  grant  certificates  of 

construction,  2802-2809.  2813,  2814 Advantage  if  large  hotels  as  well  as  theatres, 

churciies,  &c.»W(re  subject  to  some  inspection,  2810-2812— —Objection  to  responsibility 

as  to  music-halls,  but  not  as  to  the  London  theatres,  2815-2817 Difficulty  in  always 

enforcing  improved  exits,  2S18,  2819 Decided  advantage  of  inspection  when  unex- 
pected, 2820. 

HoUingshead^John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  lessee  of  the  Gaity  Theatre;  gave 

evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1866;  2407,2408— — Improvement  if  there 

were  a  responsible  public  department  for  the  survey  of  theatres  as  regards  construction, 

3-12.  3N4  2409, 
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Hollingsheady  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— cow^intterf. 

2409,  241c Importance  of  music  and  concert  halls  being  subject  to  the  same  system 

of  survey  hs  theatres;  two-fold  capacity  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter,  2410- 

2417.  2419 Expediency  of  direct  responsibility  in  the  licensing-  authority,  2418-2420 

Opinion  that  the  same  department  should  be  entrusted  with  the  surveying  and  the 

licensing,  as  by  enlarging  and   strengthening  the  Lord  Chamberlaiu*s  Office,  2421- 
2423. 

Exemption  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,as  being  patent  theatres,  from  the  Lord 

Chamberlain's  control,  2423,2424.  '2454 Importance  chiefly  of  sufficient  passages  and 

exits,  in  the  event  of  Are,  2425 Doubtful  value  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Lord  Cham- 

beriiiin  that  a  stone  staircase  at  the  Gaiety  should  be  under-pinned  by  iron  girders,  2426- 
2428.  2485,  2486. 

Am)>1e  supply  of  passages  and  doors  for  the  exit  of  the  audience  from  the  Gaiety; 

particulars  hereon,  2429-2435.  2443 Advaniaoe  in  there  being  exits  into  four  streets, 

2432.  2449 Instance  of  an  audience  of  1,100  having  left  in  three  and  a  half  minutes; 

means  of  clearina:  the  theatre  in  about  two  minutes  in   case  of  emergency,  2429,  2430. 

-445 Probable  advantage  if  the  public  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  all  the  doors, 

2435-2437. 

Information  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  and  the  materials  used; 

excellence  of  the  precautions  against  spread  of  fire,  2438-2448 Specially  low  rate  of 

insurance  of  witness*  theatre,  12443 Advantage  generally  of  separate  exits  into   the 

street  for  the  different  parts  of  the  audience,  2449,  2450 Advantage  also  in  the 

passages  increasing  in  width  towards  the  exit,  2451 Expediency  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain having  power  to  prosecute  and  punish  for  breach  of  regulations,  without  neces- 
sarily withholding  the  license,  2452-2456. 

Very  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  svstem  in  France,  where  the  regulation  of  the 
theatres  rests  chiefly  with  the  sapeurs-pompiers;  illustration  to  this  effect,  2457-2459 

Advantage  in  trusting  the  manager  of  any  theatre  and  his  men,  rather  than  in 

requiring  the  presence  of  men  from  the  fire  brigade,  2460-2462.  2469.  2514 Doubt- 
ful value  (;f  a  wire  gauze  curtain,  as  in  French  theatres,  2463-2469 Single  instance 

in  the  last  thirty  years  of  fire  in  any  English  theatre  during  the  performance;  exceptional 
instance  ako  of  loss  of  life,  2469-2471. 

Approval  of  an  efficient  survey  and  of  increased  inspection;  relief  thereby  to  managers, 

2472-2475-* Expediency  of  clearing  up  the  doubt  as  to  tlie  respective  efficacy  of  wood 

and  of  iron  and  stone  for  staircases,  &c.,  2476-2481.  2485-2488 — —Further  evidence 
relative  to  the  low  rate  of  insurance  of  the  Gaiety  on  account  of  its  safe  construction  as 
against  fire;  belief  that  the  rate  is  the  lowest  in  Loudon,  not  excepting  the  Criterion, 
2482-2484.  2529-2532. 

Distinction  between  music-halls  and  theatres,  as  regards  the  entertainments  given  and 
the  systein  of  licensing,  witness  further  submitting  that  both  should   be  under  the  same 

authority,  and    that   a   very   effective   one,   2489-2494.   2509,  2510.  2526 Several 

theatres  in  London  licensed  by  the  magistrates  instead  of  by  the   Lord   Chamberlain; 

assimilation  desirable,    2492.    2504-2506 Objections    to   temporary    suspension   of 

license,  a  system  of  penalties  being  preferable,  2495-2503 Several  instances  of  music- 
halls  converted  into  theatres,  2507-2510 Formation  of  the  Gaieiy  Theatre  by  con- 
version of  the  Strand  Music-hall  and  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  property  in  Exeter- 
street,  2507,  2508 Advantage  in  every  theatre  having  exits  on  at  least  two  different 

sides,  25H Belief  as  to  the  Folly  Theatre  having  only  one  exit,  2511,  2512. 

Satisfactory  relations  between  the  managers  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  2513 

Failure  of  some  experiments  with  tungsgate  of  soda  as  applied  to  scenery  and  dresses, 

25 '6 Safe  arrangement  at  the  Gaiety  for  stowing  away  the  scenery,  &c.;  danger 

from  this  cause  in  many  theatres,  2517,  2518 Approval  of  a  night  inspection,  2519, 

2520. 

Disapproval  of  chairs  in  passages,  as  increasing  the  danger  in  case  of  panic ;  check  to 

any  sudden  rush  by  means  of  a  barrier,  2521,  2522 Doubt  as  to  its  being  of  much 

use  to  have  telegraphic  communication  between  each  theatre  and  the  nearest  fire  brigade 

station,  2523-2525 Advantage  if  places  like  the  Egyptian  Hall  or  St  James's  Hall 

were  under  the  same  authority  as  theatres ;  dangerous  exit  from  the  former,  2526- 
2528. 

Hotels.  Advantage  if  large  hotels  (as  well  as  theatres,  churches,  &c.)  were  subject  to  some 
inspection  in  reference  to  precautions  against  fire.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2810-2812. 

Hours  of  Duly.  Statement  that  the  brigade  men  do  not  work  more  than  eight  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  despite  the  evidence  of  Captain  Shaw  and  his  men  to  the  contrary, 
Swanton  981-983. 

Strong  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  as  to  Mr.  Swanton's  statement  in  1876  in 

regard  to  the  lightness  of  the  labour  in  the  force,  Hamlyn  4733-4735 Repetition  of 

former  statements  as  to  the  laborious  work  of  the  men ;  entire  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Freeman  on  this  point,  Shaw  4938-4942. 

HYDRANTS: 
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HyDRJNTS: 

1.  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Great  Value  of  Hydrants  in  the  Metro- 

polisy  more  especially   in  connection  with    Constant  Supply  and  High 
Pressure. 

2.  Objections  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

3.  Expense, 

4.  Number  of  Hydrants  required. 

5.  Different  kinds  of  Hydrants,  and  mode  of  Laying  Down. 

6.  Greater  Facility  in  obtaining^  Water,  and  less  Waste,  by  the  use  of  Hydrants, 

than  of  Fire-plugs. 

7.  Question  of  Dispensing  with  Engines. 

8.  Use  to  he  made  of  the  Police  in  connection  with  a  System  of  Hydrants. 

9.  Private  Hydrcuits. 

10.  Effect  as  regards  Insurance  Rates. 

11.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1,  Concurrence  of  Evidence  as  to  the  Great  Value  of  Hydrants  in  the  Metropolis, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  Constant  Supply  and  High  Pressure  : 

Great  value  of  hydrants  even  if  the  water  were  delivered  at  an  exceedingly  low  pres- 
sure; that  is^  as  enabling  immediate  application  of  water  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  fires, 

Chadwick  14,  15 Large  saving  of  water  and  administrative  expense  by  substituting 

the  constant  system^  with  hydrants,  for  the  present  system,  with  engiijes,  tb.  49,  50 

Consideration  of  the  pressure  now  available  for  throwing  jets  of  water  at  fires,  witness 
further  submitting  that  hydrants  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  even  with  intermittent 
supply  and  low  pressure,  ib.  165-184.  197,  198.  293-298. 

Necessity  of  a  constant  supply  at  high-pressure  in  order  to  properly  work  a  system  of 

hydrants,  Eraser  337.  360.  441,  442 Uonclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  extension 

01  the  hydrant  system  in  the  metropolis,  Cates  716. 

Importance  attached  to  hydrants  if  the  mains  are  sufficiently  large  and  if  the  pressure 
is  as  good  as  that  in  the  city,  Haywood  834-843.  856.  877,  878.  901-905.  911 Con- 
siderable mileage  of  mains,  not  only  of  the  New  River  Company  but  of  other  companies 

under  constant  supply   and  available  for  hydrants,  ib.  895-098 Special   value  of 

hydrants  where  houses  are  very  close  together,  and  where  property  is  most  valuable,  as 
in  the  City,  ib.  900.  910. 

Doubt  as  to  the  pressure  given  in  the  metropolis  generally,  that  in  the  City  being 

very  effectual  in  connection  with  hydrants,  Haywood  901-905.  921-924 Approval  of 

hydrants  being  put  down  where  the  population  is  very  dense,  without  waiting  till  a 
constant  snpply  is  given  throughout  the  metropolis,  ib.  928-931. 

Large  jet  of  water  available  day  and  night  by  placing  a  hydrant  every  180  yards  (as 

intended)  upon  the  constantly-charged  mains  throughout  the  Uity,  Muir  3310-3315 

Effect  of  the  friction  of  the  hose  iji  reducing  the  jet  delivered  by  the  hydrant,  t&.  3314, 3315. 

3365.  34-9>  3430 Advantage,  as  regards  hydrants,  if  the  service  pipes  were  constantly 

charged,  though  it  would  be  u  great  improvement  to  place  them  at  once  upon  the  con- 
stantly-charged mains,  ib.  3347-3349.  3500,  3501 Importance  attached  to  hydrants 

for  the  immediate  obtainment  of  water,  even  though  the  pressure  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  throw  a  jet,  ib.  3388-3393.  3410.  3463. 

Views  of  witness  strongly  in  favour  of  the  universal  laying  down  of  hydrants,  even  with 
the  existing  pressure,  and  with  constant  supply  only  partially  provided,  Greaves  3676- 

3668.  3710,  3711.  3796 Sufficient  strength  of  the  East  London  Company's  pipes  for 

the  constant  high  pressure  required  for  hydrants,  ib.  3756-3759 Prevention  of  a  large 

proportion  of  fires  by  the  instant  application  of  water  by  means  of  hydrants,  ib.  3760- 

3762 Dissent  from  Mr.  Bi*amwell  as  to  the  uselessness  of  hydrants  with  a  very  low 

pressure,  ib.  3925, 

Very  large  and  continuous  supply  by  means  of  hydrants  at  a  fire  near  the  foreign  cattle 

market  in  October  1872,  Dickson  4065-4067 Concurrence  of  evidence    before  the 

Select  Committee  of  1871  as  to  the  expediency  of  hydrants  in  connection  with  constant 

supply,  ib.  4087-4089 Result  of  the  experience  gained  from  hydrants  in  the  Kent 

Company's  district  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  fires  would  be  extinguished  without 
engines  being  required,  ib.  4198-4203. 

Quotation  of  the  views  of  Captain  Shaw  as  to  the  great  value  of  hydrants  with  stand- 
pipes  placed  on  mains  constantly  charj^ed  at  high  pressure,  Dickson  ^qjq,  4380 Con- 
clusion of  the  Select  Committee  of  1871  as  to  the  importance  of  hydrants  in  connection 
with  constant-supply  mains,  tb.  4381,  4382, 

Concurrence  in  the  view  as  to  the  value  of  hydrants  upon  the  constantly-charged 
mains  in  facilitating  and  increasing  the  supply  of  water  at  fires,  Shato  4796-4803.  4812, 

'4813 Impoitance  of  hydrants  even  where  there  is  not  constant  supply  with  high 

pressure;  that  is,  if  the  expense  be  no  difficulty,  ib.  5011,  5012. 

342.  3  O  2.  Objections 
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2.  ObfectianB  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Board : 

Entire  dissent  from  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  that  under  the  present 
conditions  of  water  supply  hydrants  would  be  useless  in  the  metropolis  for  the  preventioo 
of  fires,  Chadwick  14. 

Comment  upon  the  objections  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Select  Committee  of  1871  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  hydrants,  GreaoeM 

3648.  3650  etseq. Statement  by  the  Board  to  the  effect  that  hydrants  were  no  better 

than  plugs,  and  were  of  no  use^tft.  3651. 

Examination  showing  that  the  objections  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  laying  down 
hydrants  are  based  upon  the  insufficiency  of  pressure  under  the  present  conditions  of 
supply,  Greaves  3857-3860. 

3.  Expense*, 

Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  as  to  the  cost  at  which 
hydrants  may  be  laid  down  throughout  the  metropolis ;  estimated  cost  of  about  3  /.  per  • 

hydrant,  Chadwick  42-48 Further  considerations  as  to  the  expediency  of  laying  down 

hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  as  to  the  cost  to  be  incurred  ;  cost  of  about  3  2. 

per  hydrant  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  16.  134-137.   179-196.293-304 Decided 

economy  by  placing  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis  at  an  average  of  fiHy  yards 
apart,  if  the  work  can  be  done  for  a  quaiter  of  a  million  sterling,  ib.  299-304. 

Very  large  outlay  involved  in  laying  down  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis,  such 
outlay  net  being  justifiable  unless  there  were  a  constant  supply,  SAttfer  527-530.  541- 

543 Question  considered  whether  efficient  hydrants  may  not  be  Isud  down  fbr  nutdi 

less  than  30  /.  or  25  /.^  includiug  branch  mains  and  all  other  expenses,  %b.  563-570.  591, 

592 Increased  expense  in  putting  down  hydrants  where  there  is  asphaite  pavement, 

I*.  5T3-575' 

Variation  in  the  case  of  hydrants  from  1  /.  141.  to  24/.  a-piece;  great  difference  in  the 

construction  and  quality,  Haywood S^\.  861-863.919,920 Objection  to  theadoptioo 

of  hydrants  at  3  /.  arpiece,  as  compared  with  the  sluice-valve  hydrant,  ib.  864-868 

Expense  necessary  in  the  periodical  inspection  or  testing  of  hydrants,  and  in  their  main- 
tenance, lb,  876.  890 Useful  hydrant  to  be  obtained  for  about  4  /.,  though  it  is  pro- 
posed to  adopt  a  better  one  in  the  City,  ib.  884-886. 

Cost  of  3  /.  18  «.  3  c/.  for  the  hydrant  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board ;  average  of 

about  1 0  /.  for  each  hydrant,  including  the  fixing,  Muir  3339-3346 Great  expense 

in  breaking  up  and  re-laying  the  pavement  in  some  places,  and  in  working  at  night,  00 
that  the  cost  would  probably  approach  20  Z.  in  these  cases,  ib.  3341-3345.  3437* 

Calculations  in  detail  with  further  reference  to  the  number  and  cost  of  hydrants  if 
applied  throughout  the  metropolis;  very  large  outlay  required  if  they  be  placed  within 
thirty-five  yards  of  each  other,  and  if  the  pressure  be  increased  so  as  to  enable  engines 

to  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  Muir  3436-3446«  3466-3469-  3468-3495 Large  expense 

necessary  for  branch  mains  with  constant  supply  in  connection  with  an  efficient  system  of 
hydrants,  ib.  3441-3446- 

Particulars  in  connection  with  various  kinds  of  hydrants,  and  the  cost  in  each  case. 

Greaves  S7H'S7 55 Estimate  of  6/.   10  s.   per  hydrant  as  the  cost  at  which   ball 

hydrants  cotild  be  laid  down  all  over  the  East  London  Company's  district,  including  the 

cost  of  breaking  the  pavement,  and  of  fixing,  &c.,  ib.  3744-3755 Conclusion  that  the 

outlay  required  for  the  provision  of  hydrants  throughout  the  metrop  >lis  would  soon  be 

covered  by  the  large  saving  effected  in  the  damage  from  fires,  ib.  3825-3827.  3847 

Expediency  of  the  cost  of  a  system  of  hydrants  falling  upon  the  metropolitan  rates 
16.3846,3847- 

Low  price  of  some  hydrants  sug^sted  by  witness  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  those 
laid  down  by  the  City  authorities ;  mcreased  charge  if  the  former  be  laid  by  the  side  of 

the  street  instead  of  in  the  middle,  directly  on  the  main,  Greaves  3882-3889 Befe* 

rence  to  a  certain   inexpensive  hydrant  as  being  in  very  extensive  use,  ib.  3926 

Exceedingly  judicious  outlay  in  spending  half  a  million  fur  the  supply  of  hydrants  in 
London,  w.  4016. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  difierent  kinds  of  hydrants  erected  by  the  Kent  Waterworics 
Company  at  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  cost  in  each  case ;  selection 
by  the  Boaid  of  Messrs.  Guest  tc  Chrimes  2j-inch  ball-hydrani,  the  cost  beings 
4/.  155.,  DicA^on  411 5-4i36-~-Increased  cost,  as  compared  with  that  at  Manchester, 
on  account  of  the  hydrants  having  been  placed  upon  saddle-pieces  00  the  mains,  ib.  41 34-* 

4136.   4190,   4191 Details  as  to  the   cost  in   the  Plumstead    district;  ayera^fe  of 

3/.  65.  \id.  per  hydrant,  exclusive  of  standposts,  ib.  4178-4192 Greater  cost  for 

paving  and  road  repairs  in  connection  with  the  hydrants  in  the  Rotherhithe  district  than 
in  Plumstead,  ib.  4188-4190. 
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3.  Expense — continued. 

Egtimate  of  12  L  7  «•  6d.  for  each  hydrant,  including  the  cost  of  layings  Sec. ;  proposed 

use  of  the  sluice-valve  hydrant.  Hack  4523-4525-  46^9-4634 Great  variation  in  the 

cost  of  hydrants,  the  expense  in  the  City  being  very  heavy,  Shaw  4991-4994. 

4.  Number  of  Hydrants  required : 

Disadvantage  in  placing  hydrants  more  than  eighty  yards   apart  on  account  of  the 

greater  length  of  hose  required,  Shuter  573-575 Explanation  that  witness  does  not 

eontemplate  the  placing  of  hydrants  in  the  suburbs  or  in  places  where  the  population  and 

houses  are  not  more  or  less  dense,  Hayward  838-841.  875.  889.  900.  ^10 Conclusion 

that  by  placing  hydrants  sixty  yards  apart  throughout  the  metropolis  the  requirements 
of  Captain  Shaw  may,  on  the  wnole,  be  fairly  met,  provided  the  water  companies  give 
the  necessary  pressure,  ib.  935-941. 

Judgment  necessary  in   distributing  hydrants,  as  they  should   be  much  more  close  * 

together  in  the  centres  of  property  than  in  the  suburbs,  Jlfttir  3415,  3416.  3487-3495 

Approval  of  hydrants  being  180  feet  apart,  Greaves  3763.  3891 Explanation  as  to 

the  distance  apart  at  which  the  hydrants  have  been  placed  in  Plumstead  ;  maximum  of 
200  yards,  Dickson  4168-4177. 

5.  Different  kinds  ofHydrantSy  and  mode  of  Laying  Down : 

Efficient  action  of  ball  hydiants,  if  of  good  workmanship,  Chadwick  46 Advantage 

of  hydrants  with  sluice-valves  as   compared  with  those  having  disc-valves,  Shuter  547. 

553 Advantage  of  hydrants  in  the  shape  of  fixed  posts,  Catesj^y —  Explanation 

that  the  hydrant  exercises  no  power  as  regards  pressure,  but  acts  merely  as  a  conductor 

between  the  main  and  the  hose,  ib.  753-756 Preference  expressed  for  sluice-valve 

hydrants,  though  not  nearly  so  cheap  as  those  in  use  at  Manchester,  Haywood  932-934 
Objection  to  hydrants  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  Muir  3418-3420. 

Approval  of  the  ball-hydrant  if  it  can  be  retained  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  at 

Birmingham,  without  interfering  with  the  traffic.  Greaves  3729-3735.  3840-3843 

Advantage  on  the  whole  in  hydrants  being  placed   at  the  side  rather  than  in  the  middle 

of  streets  where  there  is  much  traffic,  ib.  3841-3843 Further  statement  as  to  the 

degree  of  interference  with  the  traffic  by  placing  hydrants  directly  on  the  mains  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  ib.  3909-3919. 

Objection  to  hydrants  which  require  standposts  being  placed  in  the  roadway  instead 
of  the  pathway,  Dickson  4191,  4192.  4197 Necessity  of  a  standpost  for  a  ball- 
hydrant  but  not  for  a  sluice-valve  hydrant,  ib.  4193-4197— — Contemplated  fixing  of 
hydrants  upon,  service-mains  where  mains  are  not  laid  down.  Hack  4542-4545. 

6.  Greater  Facility  in  obtaining  Water,  and  less  Waste,  by  the  use  of  Hydrants,  than 

of  Fire-plugs : 

Better  facilities  in  obtaining  water  by  means  of  hydrants  than  of  plugs,  irrespectively 

of  the  pressure,  Chadwick   14,  15;  Haywood  911;  Muir  3388-3393.  3410.  3463 

Great  waste  of  water  at  fires;  this  would  be  obviated   by  the  use  of  hydrants,  Fraser 

407-409 Large  saving  of  damage  through  the  facility  of  at  once  applying  hydrants 

without  waitiui^  for  turncocks,  Shuter  500,  501 Less  consumption  of  water  at  fires 

by  the  use  of  hydrants,  Haywood  925. 

Several  important  advantages  of  hydrants  as  compared  with  plugs,  in  reference  to  the 
supply  of  water  at  fires;  special  advantage  in  the  former  being  placed  on  the  main,  and 

bemg  instantaneously  available,  Muir  3299-3304.  3316-3319 Much  larger  delivery 

of  water  by  means  of  a  hydrant  than  a  plug,  ib.  3303,  3304 Function  of  the  hydrant 

not  to  supersede  the  fire-en^ne,  but  the  turncock,  ib.  3327,  3328 Value  of  hydrants  as 

a  means  of  promptly  obtaming  water,  independently  of  high  pressure,  li.  3356-3358 

Better  pressure  with  a  hydrant  than  with  a  plug,  the  former  having  the  larger  area, 

».  3417. 

Conclusion  that  under  any  conditions  plugs  are  inferior   to  hydrants,  and  that  the 

latter  should  be  substituted  for  the  former.  Greaves  3710-3717 Facility  with  which 

the  firemen  may  at  once  put  the  hydrants  into  operation,  ib.  3848-3850 Great  im- 
portance fiirther  attached  to  the  prompt  application  of  water  at  the  first  outbreak  of  fires, 
»•  3895*  3896. 

Value  of  hydrants  in  diminishing  waste  of  water  at  fires,  and  in  saving  the  wear  and 

tear  of  engines,  Dickson  4203,  4204.  4208,  4209*^ Better  facility  of  concentrating 

the  supply  in  the  case  of  hydrants  upon  the  mains,  than  in  the  case  of  plugs  upon  the 
services ;  necessity  of  retaining  the  services  of  turncocks  for  this  purpose,  ib.  4284- 

4287 Avoidance  of  waste  by  placing  hydrants  on  constantly  charged   mains,  Shaw 

4810,  4811. 
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Hydra  nts — continued. 

7.  Question  of  Dispensing  with  Engines : 

Objection  to  engines  being  dispensed  with,  or  to  hydrants  being  relied  upon  exclc- 
sively,  Shuter  498,  499.  548,  549  ;   Cates  722-724.  729-735.  738 ;  Hat/wood  886-889; 

Greaves  3809-3815 Calculation  as  to  the  great  increase  of  pressure  required,  and 

ihe  great  expense  involved,  if  hydrants  are  to  be  used  exclusively,  in  lieu  of  fire  engines; 
conclusion  that  fire-engines  must  still  be  retained,  Muir  3265.  3409,  3410.  3430-3434. 
3460-3464. 

8.  Use  to  he  made  of  the  Police  in  connection  with  a  System  of  Hydrants: 

Proposed  use  of  the  hydrants  b^  the  police,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade  ; 
contemplated  drilling  of  the  police  m  the  use  of  the  apparatus,   Shuter  502,  503.  555 

Advantage  in  hydrants  being  instantly  utilised  by  the  police  when  a  fire  breaks  out; 

exceedingly  little  drill  necessary  for  this  purpose,  Haywood  835-837.  839.  873,  874. 
990-892. 

9.  Private  Hydrants : 

Extensive  provision  of  hydrants  by  the  docks,  and  by  numerous  manufacturers  in  the 
East  London  District ;  no  extra  pressure  is  given,  Oreaves  3765-3781.  3894 Pre- 
caution being  taken  in  many  factories  by  placing  hydrants  on  the  different  floors,  ib. 
3952. 

10.  Effect  as  regards  Insurance  Rates : 

Conclusion  as  to  lower  insurance  rates  being  charged  where  there  are  hydrants, 
Greaves  40 1 4-40 1 6. 

11.  Conclusions  and  Hecommendations  of  the  Committee: 

Very  simple  character  of  the  operations  involved  in  attaching  the  hose,  and  applying 
the  water  where  hydrants  are  provided  ;  absence  of  waste.  Rep.  xvii — -Advantage  of  a 
hydrant  over  a  fireplug  for  the  mere  feeding  of  the  engine,  ib.  xvii,  xviii—— Great  value 
of  hydrants  as  at  once  applying  water,  without  the  intervention  of  fire-engines,  ib. 
xviii. 

Power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  under  the  Water  Act  of  1871,  to  cause  hydrants, 
instead  of  plugs,  to  be  placed  on  any  mains  or  pipes,  at  the  cost  of  the  Board,  Rep.  xviii 

Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  notably  the  East  London  and  Kent 

Companies,  as  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  incur  the  cost  of 

affixing  hydrants  to  the  constantly  charged  mains,  ib.  xviii,  xix Objection  by  the 

Metropolitan  Board  to  an  extension  of  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis,  as  being  of 
doubtful  advantage  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  water  supply,  whilst  the  cost 
would  be  enormous,  ib.  xix. 

Considerations  as  to  the  cost  per  hydrant,  and  as  to  the  number  required  ;  great  varia- 
tion in  the  estimates  on  the  subject,  Rep.  xix— —Respect  in  which  constant  supply  is 
better  than  intermittent  supply,  in  reference  to  the  working  of  hydrants,  ib.  xix,  xx. 

Conclusion  that  the  conditions  required  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  essential  for 
the  eflScient  working  of  hydrants  are  realised  beyond  question  in  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
Rep.  XX,  xxi. 

Constant  supply  and  adequate  pressure  in  the  City  and  elsewhere,  hydrants  having 
already  been  laid  down  in  parts  of  the  City,  in  the  Temple,  and  in  portions  of  the 
district  of  the  Kent  Waterworks  Company,  Rep.  xx,  xxi. 

Decided  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  at  once  lay 
down  hydrants  in  many  parts  of  London,  though  not  applicable  to  the  metropolis  as  a 
whole,  Rep.  xxi Special  advantage  of  hydrants  as  admitting  of  the  prompt  applica- 
tion of  water  at  the  outset  of  fires,  ib. 

Necessity  oi  the  police  being  more  extensively  utilised  at  fires  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  hydrants.  Rep.  xxii Recommendation  that  if  the  police  be  utilised  as  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Committee,  hydrants  should  be  placed  on  mains  and  service  pipes,  where- 
Gver  a  constant  supply  is  given,  ib. 

Full  compensation  for  the  large  outlay  involved  by  the  increased  security  to  property^ 

Rep.  xxii Importance  at  the  same  time  of  the  introduction  of  constant  supply,  increase 

of  pressure,  and  enlargement  of  pipeage,  as  necessary  conditions  of  an  efficient  working 
of  an  extended  system  of  hydrants,  ib. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  hydrants  should,  without  delay,  be  affixed  to  mains 
and  service  pipes  wherever  there  is  constant  supply,  and  should  follow  the  extension  of 
such  supply.  Rep.  xxix. 

See  also  Birmingham.  City  of  London^  3,  4.  Cost.  East  London  Waterworks 
Company^  3.  Engines.  Glasgow.  Kent  Waterworks  Company.  Man- 
chester. New  River  Company.  Street  Cleaning.  Temple^  The.  Water 
Supply. 
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I. 

Inner  Temple.     See  Temple,  The. 

Insurance  Companies.  Contemplated  exemption  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  from  any 
charge  for  fire  prevention,  Chadwick  93.  95. 

Increase  from  11,050/.  in  1866  to  18,905  /,  in  1876  in  the  insurance  companies'  con- 
tribution. Rep.  vi. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  origin  and  amount  of  the  contribution  paid  by 
the  insurance  companies ;  conclusion  that  no  sufficient  cause  has  been  shown  for  aug- 
menting the  rate  of  contribution.  Rep.  xxiii. 

Conclusion  that  the  contribution  from  the  insurance  companies  should  be  continued  at 
the  present  rate,  and  that  a  charge  should  be  levied  on  owners  of  the  insured  property 
saved  from  fire.  Rep.  xxix. 

tSee  also  Hydrants,  10. 
Intermittent  Supply.     See  Hydrants.         Water  Supply. 

K. 

Kamptulicon  Works.  Instantaneous  and  large  supply  of  water  obtainable  at  a  fire  at  the 
Kamptulicon  works,  Greenwich,  in  1872,  if  hydrants  had  been  previously  laid  down, 
Dickson  40G3,  4064. 

Kent  Waterworks  Company: 

1.  Pressure   given  in    the    Company's   District;    Mileage    under    Constant 

Supply. 

2.  Action  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  in  reference  to  Constant  Supply  and  the 

Provision  of  Hydrants;   Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 

3.  Correspondence  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  relative  to  the  Attendance  of 

Turncocks^  Sfc. 

4.  Extent  to    which    Hydrants  have   been  provided ;    satisfactory   Results 

obtained. 

5.  Facility  in  altering  the  Fittings  for  Constant  Supply. 

6.  Other  Details  generally. 

1.    Pressure   given    in     the     Company s    District;    Mileage    under     Constant 
Supply: 

Description  of  the  district  of  the  company  within  the  metropolitan  area,  there  being 
150  miles  of  streets  with  pipes  for  water  supply,  of  which  eighty  miles  are  under  constant 

pressure,  2>{eA:507i  4021-4025 Particulars  as  to  the  altitude  of  the  several  resiervoirs, 

the  capacity  of  each  reservoir,  and  the  pressure  given,  ib.  4210-4227 — — Pressure 'during 

the  night  entirely  by  gravitation,  the  engines  ceasing  to  pump,  ib.  4212-4214 Means 

of  largely  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  lower  districts,  though  this  would  be  inadvisable 
on  account  of  the  strain  upon  the  pipes,  ib.  4219-4222. 

Examination  in  detail  with  further  reference  to  the  pressure  given  in  the  constantly 
supplied  districts  of  the  Kent  Company ;  correction  of  certain  evidence  of  Sir  Joseph 

Bazalgette  on  this  subject,  Dickson  4290  et  seq. Explanation  that  the  reported  loss 

of  pressure  in  some  service  pipes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pipes  were  under  intermittent 

supply  and  were  not  charged  during  the  night,  ib.  4300-4304 Results  of  various 

experiments  upon  the  question  of  loss  of  pressure  by  friction  through   hose  of  different 
lengths;  conclusion  aa  to  the  very  satisfactory  pressure  obtained,  ib.  4304-4314. 

More  even  and  reliable  pressure  by  night  than  by  day,  the  former  pressure  being 
entirely  by  gravitation;  results  of  experiments  on  this  point,  -DicA^on  4316-4329— - 
Facility  of  increasing  the  night  pressure  if  necessary,  ih.  4320. 

Explanations  with  further  reference  to  the  pressure  given  by  witness'  company, 
and  the  diminution  caused  therein  lender  different  circumstances ;  respect  In 
which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has  been  inaccurate  on  this  subject,  Dickson  4383-4439 

Means  of  supplying  water  for  fires  at  night  in  certain  districts  of  the  company  now 

under  intermittent  supply  where  there  is  no  pressure  at  night,  ib.  4397-4399 Satis- 
faction expressed  by  Captain  Shaw  with  the  pressure  shown  in  the  working  of  a  hydrant 
•     in  York-street,  t6.  4  4 1 8,  44 1 9. 

Impracticability  of  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  low  level  districts  by  supplying  the 
reservoirs  in  such  districts  from  the  high  level  reservoirs ;  necessity  of  direct  supply  from 

the  latter  to  the  lower  districts,  Dickson  4441-4443 Very  little  valuable  property  in 

the  districts  where  the  pressure  is  lowest,  ib.  4451-4453. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation  and  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  407. 
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Kent  Waterworks  Company— cont'muei. 

2.  Action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  reference  to  Constant  Supply  and  the  Pro- 
vision  of  Hydrants;  Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Company. 
Circumstance  of  the  Kent  Company  not  having  received  any  requisition   from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  till  after  the  Act  of  1871  to  place  plugs  upon  mains,  Dickson  403i> 

4032 Communication  from  the  Board  to  the  company  in  July  1 866  recommending  the 

establishment  of  a  constant  high  pressure  service;  report  sent  at  the  same  time  from 
Captain  Shaw  advocating  constant  service  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hydrants,  ib.  4033- 

4036 Letter  from  the  company  in  reply  to  the  foregoing,  submitting  that  there  were 

fifty  miles  of  mains  under  constant  high  pressure  and  available  for  hydrants,  ib.  4037- 
4040. 

Letter  from  the  company  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  August  i86g  submitting  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  provide  apparatus  for  the  effective  use  of  the  water  at  fires^ 
and  that  hydrants  might  be  largely  provided  in  the  company's  district  with  excellent 
results,  Dickson  4050-4055. 

Circumstance  of  the  Kent  Company  having  never  received  any  requisition  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  under  the  Act  of  1871  for  giving  a  constant  supply  in  every  part  of 

their  district,  Dickson  4095 Voluntary  provision  of  constant  supply  by  the  company 

in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1871  in  part  of  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford; 
subsequent  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  instructions  as  to  placing  hydrants, 
ib.  4095-4099. 

Request  made  by  the  Board  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  notice  given  by  the  company  in 
September  1873,  as  to  the  provision  of  constant  supply  ;  time  required  by  the  Board  for 

further  in  vestigia  tion,  Dickson  4100-4104 Refusal    by   the  company,  in  letter   of 

iith  November  1873,  to  withdraw  their  notice,  the  result  being  that  the  Board  made  a 
requisition  for  the  placing  of  thirty  saddle  pieces  upon  the  mains,  and  the  erection  of 

eight    hydrants    of  different  kinds   as  an   experiment,  ib.  4105-4110 Satisfactory 

character  of  experiments  made  in  order  to  test  Uie  efficacy  of  the  hydrants  in  reference  to 

fires,  li.  4111-41 15.  4126,  4127 ^Total  of  thirty  hydrants  ultimately  placed  in  the 

district  in  question,  ib.  41 15.  4125. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Kent  Company  in  providing  a  constant  supply  for  the  Plumstead 
portion  of  iheir^district;  notice  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  September  1874, 

Dickson  4137-4139 Omission  of  the  Board  to  specify  within  two  months  (as  under 

the  Act  of  1871)  what  hydrants  should  be  erected  in  this  district;  explanation  by  the 
Board  that  the  question  had  been  referred  to  their  engineer  and  Captain  Shaw,  ib. 
4140,4141 Subsequent  lapse  of  more  than  twelve  months  without  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Board,  ib.  4141. 

Correspondence  between  the  company  and  the  Board  in  December  1875  and  January 
1876  with  reference  to  the  placing  of  hydrants  where  constant  supply  had  been  given 

in  the  Plumstead  district,  Dickson  4142-4147 Protest  by  the  Board  in  letter  of 

86th  January  against  the  company  erecting  hydrants  without  their  consent;  reference 
to  this  protest  as  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  Act  of  1871,  ib.  4147-4151— 
Stepts  subsequently  taken  by  the  company  to  erect  sixty  hydrants  in  the  Plumstead 
district  under  constant  supply,  and  to  cnarge  the  cost  to  the  Board,  thus  withdrawing 
their  protest  of  26th  January  1876,  ib.  4152-4I59. 

Additional  portions  of  the  Plumstead  district  since  placed  under  constant  supply, 
notice  having  been  given  to  the  Board  relative  to  the  erection  of  hydrants;  nothing  further 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  district  pending  the  inquiry  before  the  present  Committee, 
Dtci^OTi  4160-4167— — Great  value  of  hydrants  upon  all  the  constantly  charged  mains 
of  tiie  company,  though  in  some  places  the  pressure  should  be  supplemented  by  engines, 
ib.  4249-4253. 

Further  correspondence  submitted  as  between  the  Kent  Company  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  with  reference  more  especially  to  the  omission  ofthe  latter  to  place  hydrants  upon 
the  constantly  charged  mains  ofthe  company,  Dickson  4261-4267. 

Comment  upon  the  exceptions  taken  on  the  part  ofthe  Metropolitan  Board  tp  the 
working  of  hydrants  in  the  company's  district,  whilst  satisfied  with  the  working  of  those 

in  Liverpool  aid  Manchester,  Dickson  4418-4424 Inference  as  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  Board  with  the  mode  in  which  the  hydrants  were  laid  by  witness'  company  for  the 
Board,  t*.  4454,  4455. 

3.   Correspondence  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  relative  to  the  Attendance  of  Turn" 
cocks,  8fc : 

Representations  made  by  the  Kent  Company  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  1866  and 
on  several  subsequent  occasions  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  systematic  arrangement 
for  more  promptly  summoning  turncocks  to  fires;  reference  to  the  correspondence  on 
this  subject,  Dickson  4040-4059. 

Correspondence  as  to  the  want  of  better  arrangements  for  obtaining  prompt  supplies  of 

water  under  the  intermittent  system,  Dickson  4261-4266 Statement  on  the   part  of 

tlie  company  in  letter  of  10th  February  1875,  that  it  was  ihe  duty  of  the  Board  to  provide 
the  necessary  appliances  for  the  effective  use  of  the  water  at  fires,  ib.  4266. 
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4.  Extent  to  which  Hydrants  have  been  provided ;  satisfactory  Results  obtained: 

Total  of  1,078  hydrants  in  the  Kent  Company's  district,  including  those  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  establishments,  and  those  erected  by  the  Elthani  authorities,  Dickson 

4268-4271 Erection  of  18  hydrants  by  the  company  for  their  own   purposes,  these 

being  two  and  a  half  inch  bail  hydrants  in  substitution  of  plugs,  t£.  4271-4275 Satis- 
factory results  already  shown  by  the  use  of  hydrants  in  the  company's  district,  tb,  4354. 

6.  Facility  in  altering  the  Fittings  for  Constant  Supply  : 

Explanation  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  domestic  fittings  in  changing:  to  constant 
supply  in  the  Kent  Company's  district;  estimated  cost  of  about  1  /.  a  house  in   the  case 

of  small  cottages,  Dickson  4343-4346 Absence  of  dissatisfaction   or  opposition  on 

tlie  part  of  occupiers  in  regard  to  the  alterations  and  regulations  in  connection  with  con« 

slant  supply,  ib.  4344.  4347 Small  class  of  houses  in  which  the  alteration  of  fittings 

for  constant  supply  amounted  to  only  1  /.  per  house,  ib,  4400,  4401. 

6.   Other  Details  generally : 

Explanation  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire  brigade  at  certain 

fires  at  Lewisham  and  Greenwich  in  1875,  Dickson  4045-4049 Comparatively  small 

number  of  fires  in  the  Kent  Company's  district,  ai.  4208 — • — Large  storage  of  water  by 
the  company  so  that  the  wants  of  the  fire  brigade  could  be  met  U|)  to  a  very  extensive 
supply,  *6.  4235-4239. 

Statement  that  the  whole  available  resources  of  the  company  have  been  unreservedly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  that  the  company   are  desirous  of  giving 

further  facilities  in  respect  of  hydrants,  &c.,  Dickson  4348-4353 Readiness  of  the 

company  to  put  down  larger  fire  mains  ai  the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in 
those  localities  where  the  pipes  are  too  small  except  for  domestic  supply,  ib.  4350, 

Explanation  as  regards  the  fire  ia  Trinity-square  that  no  plug  or  hvdrant  had  been 
placed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  upon  the  adjacent  main,  else  an  ample  suppy  of  water 
would  have  been  available,  Dickson  4371-4378— —Similar  quality  of  waier  supplied 
from  all  the  reservoirs  of  the  company,  ib.  4444. 

^e^also  Kii^  and  Queen  Granary.         Woolwich^  Deptfordy  and  Greenwich. 

King  and  Queen  Granary {Rotherhithe).  Reference  to  and  quotations  from  certain  letters 
from  members  of  the  salvage  corps  in  corroboration  of  witness'  statements  before  the 
Committee  in  1876  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  floats  at  the  King  and  Queen  Granary 
fire,  Swanton  955-969.  1004-1008. 

Admission  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  with  reference  to  fires  in  the  locality 
near  the  river,  comprising  the  King  and  Queen  Granary;  sufficiency  of  the  domestic 
supply,  whilst  no  application  has  been  made  to  the  company  to  lay  down  larger  pipes 

vrith  regard  to  fires,  Dickson  4330-4342.  4395, 4396 ^Estimate  of  the  cost  involved  in 

order  to  deliver  2,000  gallons  a  minute  at  the  foregoing  locality,  ib.  4339-4341. 

Further  information  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  available  at  the  King  and  Queen 
Granary  fire ;  its  insufficiency  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  pipes,  though  these  are  ample 
for  the  domestic  supply,  Dickson  4428-4440. 

Explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  delay  in  gettbg  the  float  to  work  at  the  King  and 
Queen  Granary  fire,  Hamlyn  4709-4715. 

L. 

Lambeth  Waterworks  Company.    Area  of  twenty-three  square  miles  supplied  by  the  Lam- 
beth Company  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  length  of  mains  being  about  100  miles,  of 
which  about  sixty-five  are  under  constant  pressure  and  available  for  hydrants.  Few  4635 
Belief  as  to  the  fair  distribution  of  the  mains  over  the  district  of  the  Lambeth  Com- 
pany, ib.  4636-4638 Explanation  relative  to  the  pressure  given  by  the  company  and 

the  statutory  obligation  on  the  subject,  ib.  4639-4643.  4647. 

Use  of  many  private  hydrants  in  the  district,  there  being  no  public  hydrants,  Few^Q/^^ 

Altitude  of  each  of  the  eight  reservoirs  of  the  company;  total  capacity  of  27,615,000 

gallons,  ti.  4645, 4646 Large  majority  of  fires  in  the  district  suppressed  without  the 

aid  of  engines,  tft.  4646-4648. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation  and  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  408,  409. 

Statement  showing  the  area  of  the  company's  supply,  the  mileage  of  mains,  the  length 
of  mains  under  constant  supply,  the  reservoir  capacity,  &c.,  App.  413. 

34S«  3  O  4  Legislation 
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Legislation.  Sundry  recommendations  by  the  Committee ;  conclusion  that  effect  should  be 
given  thereto  by  the  Legislature,  Rep*  xxix. 

Liverpool.  Belief  as  to  fire  insurance  premiums  having  been  reduced  in  Liverpool  since  the 
great  reduction  of  fires,  Chadwick  299-292— Probability  of  there  not  being  much 
pressure  at  places  in  Liverpool  where  the  plugs  are  upon  the  mains ;  doubt  also  as  to  the 

size  of  the  plugs,  3Iuir  3293-3296' Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  replacement  of 

plugs  by  hydrants  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Dickson  4288,  4289. 

London  Fire  Engine  Establishment.  Reference  by  the  Committee  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
former  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis  against  fire,  Rep.  iv. 

Lord  Chamberlain^s  Department.     Testimony  to  the  excellent  public  services  rendered  by 

Mr.  Fane  in  connection  with  theatres,  Marquis  of  Hertford  2659.  2670.  2714 Direct 

responsibility  of  witness  to  Parliament,  ti.  2703,  2704—' — Payment  of  witness'  depart- 
ment out  of  the  Civil  List ;  necessity  of  support  from  Parliament  or  from  fees  if  the  staff 
of  the  office  be  largely  increased  in  view  of  increased  duties,  ib.  2705-2718.  2730.  2798. 

Undue  responsibility  of  witness  in  reference  to  fires  in  theatres,  whilst  his  powers  are 

nominal   rather  than  real.  Marquis  of  Hertford  aji^,  2716 Views  of  the  late  Lord 

Chamberlain  in  favour  of  retaining  the  jurisdiction  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  of  in« 
creasing  his  staff,  ib.  2729. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  expediency  of  Government  aid  if  witness*  department  be 
largely  increased  in  reference  to  theatres,  marquis  of  Hertford  2798-2801. 

See  also  Music  Halls.        Theatres. 

M. 

Maberleyy  Alfred  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Employment  of  witness  as 
architect  at  Exeter  Hall ;  production  and  explanation  of  the  plans  of  the  building,  2822, 
2823— Entrances  from  tne  Strand  and  Exeter-street,  the  former  entrance  opening  into 
a  corridor  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  the  latter  leading  into  the  corridor  by  a  passage 
ten  feet  wide,  2824^2834 Width  of  only  five-and-a-half  feet  at  the  door  in  Exeter- 
street;  facility  of  enlargement,  2832-2834.  2912-2916.2923-2926 Three  staircases 

from  the  ground  to  the  hall;  particulars  as  to  their  width,  &c.,  2835-2839.  2855, 
2856 

Accommodation  in  the  hall  for  about  3,000  persons,  who  can  all  be  out  of  the  building 

in    less  than  ten    minutes,    2840-2843 Additional  exit  available  by   converting  a 

window  into  a  doorway,  2844-2848— Information  relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  materials  used;  safety  on  this  score,  2849-2854.  2857,2858.   2899. 

2937,2938 Modes  of  lighting ;  precautions  in  this  respect,  2859-2865.  2940-2942. 

2944-2946.  3003,  3004. 

Examination  as  to  the  water  supuly  and  as  to  the  provision  made  by  means  of  buckets, 
there  being  no  hydrants ;  question  whether  great  improvement  is  not  needed  on  this 
8Core,  2860-2878.  2977-2991.  3008-3012.  3015-3017— -Consideration  of  suggestions 
for  an  increased  number  of  staircases  and   of  exits ;    means  of  improvement  in  this 

respect,  but  at  a  considerable  expense  to  the  proprietors,  2879  ^^  *^y. Absence  of 

panics  or  accidents  hitherto  ;  belief  that  in  case  of  panic  the  hall  is  quite  as  safe  as  any 
theatre,  2880-2884.  2888,  2889.  3002. 

Information  as  to  the  insurance,  the  rate  ^2  s.  per  cent.)  being  much  less  than  in  case 

of  theatres,  2906-2911.  3005-3007 Paucity  of  staff  for  seeing  to  the  doors,  &c.  in 

case  of  fire;    special  instructions  to  the  police,  2917-2921.  2939 Ready  discovery  of 

any  fire,  watchman  beins:  always  employed  by  night  and  by  day,  2933-2936 Use  of 

the  cellars  under  the  hall  by  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant;  absence  of  danger  from  this 
quarter,  2947-2956. 

Considerable  height  of  the  hall  above  the  level  of  the  entrances ;  recent  strengthening 

of  the  staircases  leading  to  the  hall,  2957-2964 There  is  nci  warming  except  by  the 

gas  lights,  2965-2967 Degree  of  danger  through  the  audience  converging  at  a  certain 

point  on  their  way  out,  2972-2976 Kecent  inspection  of  the  building  on  the  part  of 

the  Lord  Chamberlain;  belief  that  a  report  was  made,  2997-3001 Special  staircases 

for  the  performers,  3013, 3014. 

Management  of  Brigade  and  Water  Supply.  Inefficiency  of  the  arrangements  whereby  the 
fire  brigade  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  two  separate  police 
forces  exist  side  by  side,  and  the  water  supply  is  sectionally  furnished  by  eight  indepen- 
dent companies,  jRep.  xxviii Conclusion  of  the  Committee    that   consolidation    of 

management  is  urgently  required,  ib. 

Manchester.  Reduction  of  losses  from  fires  in  Manchester  to  one*third  of  the  former  amount 
on  account  of  the  use  of  hydrants,  and  the  immediate  application  of  water  through  the 

agency  of  the  police,  Chadwick  14-25 Suppression  of  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  fires  at 

Manchester 
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Manchester  \>y  the  use  of  hand  pumps  and  pails  by  the  police,  Chadwich  14-17 

The  fire  brigade  is  part  of  the  police,  ib.  18,  19, 

Examination  as  to  the  grounds  for  witness*  statement  that  at  Manchester  the  fire  brigade 
is  part  of  the  police,  and  ihat  the  latter  suppress  70  per  cent,  of  Ihe  fires  by  the  imme- 
diate use  of  hand  pumps,  &c.,  Chadwich  154-161.  237-239 Evidence  wilh  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  or  rewarding  policemen  at  Mancliester  for  putting  out  fires,  ib. 
252-259- 

Excellence  of  the  water  supply  arrangements,  Muir  3380-^ — Advantage  at  Manchester 
in  there  being  hydrants  on  the  mains,  though  the  pipeage  is  not  so  good  as  in  London, 
Greaves  QQO\,  3902. 

Manual  Engines.  Dissent  from  Captain  Shaw's  opinion  in  favour  of  manual  engines,  as 
well  as  of  steam  engines,  being  kept  at  the  fire-brigade  station,  Swanton  978,  979-*- — 
Objection  to  manuals  being  run  to  fires  by  men  whose  services  are  required  to  work 

them,   Hamlyn  4720-4722 Disapproval   of   manual   engines   being  removed  from 

stations  where  there  are  steam  engines;  advantage  in  using  the  former  where  there  is 
not  lime  for  the  latter  to  get  up  steam,  ib.  4725-4727.  4730-4732. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.    Extravagance  and  inefficiency  of  the  main  drainage  works 

carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,   Chadwich  90 Examination  as  to  witness* 

data  for  the  conclusion  tnat  the  mam  diainage  works,  as  caixied  out  by  the  Board, 
involved  an  excessive  cost,  ib.  231-233. 

Denial  that  the  fire  brigade  has  been  any  less  efficient  since  its  transfer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  Hamlyn  4701-4704. 

Summary  by  the  Committee  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the  fire 

brigade  was  placed  under  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Rep.  iv,  v Administration  by  the 

Board  chiefly  through  a  special  committee,  Captain  Shaw  having  full  discreiion  as  to  the 
disposal  and  control  of  the  force,  16.  vii. 

See  also  Capital  Expenditure  (Stations,  ^c).  Construction  of  Bail  dings.  East 
London  Waterworks  Company y  3.  Efficiency  of  Brigade.  Hydrants.  Kent 
Waterworks  Company.  Police.  Strength  of  the  Brigade.  Superannuation. 
Water  Supply. 

Meux^s  Brewery  {Water  Supply).  Information  relative  to  the  sinking  being  carried  out  at 
Meux's  Brewery  in  order  to  procure  water  from  the  lower  green  sand ;  probability  that 
the  water,  when  struck,  will  rise  to  the  surface,  Muir  3402-3404.  3413. 

Mitchell,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Long  connection  of  witness  with  the 
Exeter  Hall  concerts,  he  having  been  Tor  many  years  one  of  the  directors  and  one  of  the 

committee  of  management  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  3144-3146.  3148-3152 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  building  in  London,  holding  a  large  audience,  so  badly  con- 
structed as  Exeter  Hall  with  reference  to  escape  from  fire,  3147.  3212,  3213.  3223.  3237 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  two  modes  of  exit  now  provided  ;  that  is,  in  ttie  event  of 

fire  or  panic,  3148.  3157-3164.  3223-3225.  3235-3237. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  suggested,  when  serving  as  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  concerts,  that  a  new  exit  should  be  made  into  the  northern  end  of  Exeter-street; 

facilities  of  egress  thereby  in  case  of  fire  or  panic,  3153-3156.  3191,  3192.  3214 

Instance  of  a  large  fire  in  Savoy-street,  close  to  the  hall,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
filled  by  a  large  audience;  catastrophe  if  news  of  this  fire  had  reached  the  audience, 

and  had  caused   a  panic,  3158-3160.  3213.  3231 Panic   sure   to  result  if  a  fire 

were  to  break  out  m  the  buildings  on  tke  northern  side  of  Exeter-street,  3162,  3163. 
3213. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  means  of  exit  provided  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  number  of 
people  accommodated  in  the  hall,  &c. ;    conclusion  that  the   facilities  of  egress  are 

admirable,  in  the  event  of  fire,   3165-3173.  3232-3234 Improvement  if  the  two 

narrow  doors  going  under  the  orchestra  from  the  large  hall  at  were  widened,  3174- 
317(5 — —Explanation  as  to  the  directors,  or  the  proprietors  of  the  hall,  not  having 
taken  any  steps  for  carrying  out  the  additional  exit  suggested  by  witness;  comparatively 
small  expense  involved,  3177,  3178.  3202-3207,  3218-3222. 

Exceedingly  defective  arrangements  within  Exeter  Hall  for  the  extinction  of  any  fire 

that  might  arise,  3179-3183 ^Total  of  fifty  steps  in  the  staircase  leading  from  the 

stand  to  the  hall,  3184,  3185— Disadvantage  of  the  varying  width  of  the  staircases; 

great  liability  to  a  block  where  they  are  nan-ow,  3186,  3187.  3235,  3236 Practice  of 

fastening  back  the  main  doors,  so  as  to  keep  them  open,  the  next  doors  being  swinging 
doors  opening  both  ways,  3187-3190— —Conversion  of  a  certain  window  on  the 
Exeter-street  side  into  a  door,  as  a  means  of  exit  when  concerts  are  over,  3193-3196. 
32U. 

342.  3  P  Substantial 
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*  Substantial  construction  of  the  hall,  there  being  very  little  combustible  material,  3199. 

32 169  3217 Danger  through  some  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the  hall  being  used  as  offices, 

3200,  3201 Limited  advantage  by  widening  the  staircase  leading  to  the  western  exist 

in  Exeter-street,  3208-321 1 Occupation  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  minutes  in  clearing 

the  hall  after  a  concert,  3215 Suggestion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

be  entrusted  with  the  architectural  control  of  buildings  such  as  Exeter  Hall,  3226- 

3«3o- 

MuiVf  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Engineer  of  tlie  New  River  Company,  3238 

Obligation  upon  the  London  water  companies  to  deliver  water,  without  charge,  for 

the  suppression  of  fires,  3239 Obligatitm  also  to  supply  at  certain  pressures,  which 

are  defined  by  the  Companies*  Acts,   3239,  3240 Particulars  as   to   the   varying 

pressures  in  the  diflferent  districts  supplied  by  the  New  River  Company,  the  obliga- 
tion  upon  the  company  being  to  deliver  to  the  top  storey  of  every  house  not 
exceeding  seventy  feet  above  ground,  nor  300  feet  above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  3241- 
3272. 

Information  relative  to  the  elevation  at  which  each  reservoir  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany u  situated,  and  the  levels  of  the  district  supplied  from  each  reservoir,  3244-3259 
—Explanation  as  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  having,  in  two  or  thi'ee  cases,  under-stated 

the  pressure  available  in  the  event  of  fire,  32G0.  3262-3268 Equally  good  pressure  in 

most  of  the  districts  of  the  company  outside  t'le  City,  as  in  the  City,  3269-3272—- 
Addition  of  fifty  feet  about  to  be  maae  to  the  pressure  in  a  district  comprising  part  of 
the  City;  that  is,  by  the  construction  of  new  reservoirs,  3272-3275. 

Means  of  communication  between  the  different  district^t,  so  that  the  extreme  pressure 
might  be  let  into  the  lox^est  ground ;  this,  however,  is  not  feasible,  as  the  house  pipes 

would  not  bear  the  accumulated  pressure,  3276-3280 Satisfactory  pressure  given  by 

the  New  River  Company,  as  compared  with  the  pressure  in  other  large  towns,  except 

Manchester  and  Liverpool,  3281.  3378-3380 Doubt  as  to  the  pressure  at  Brighton 

being  practically  better  than  that  in  London,  3282-3284 Insufficient  supply  for  the 

time  being  in  a  higher  district  if  the  reservoir  for  such  district  be  used  for  increasing  the 
pressure  in  another  and  lower  district,  3285-3289. 

Statement  as  to  all  the  mains  of  the  New  River  Company  being  constantly  charged, 
the  service  pipes  being  opened  daily  for  the  supply  of  the  tenements  connected  with 

them,  3290 Description  of  plug  used,  this  being  placed  upon  the  service  pipe;  very  few 

plugs  upon  the  mains,  on  account  of  the  pressure  forcing  them  out,  3290-3298-—— 
I^robability  of  there  not  being  much  pressure  at  places,  in  Liverpool,  where  the  plugs 
are  upcn  the  mains  ;  doubt  also  us  to  the  size  of  the  plugs,  3293-3296. 

Several  important  advantages  of  hydrants,  as  compared  with  plugs,  in  reference  to  the 
supply  of  water  at  fires;  special  advantage  in  the  former  bein^  placed  on  the  main,  and 

being  instantaneously  available,  3299-3304.    3316-3319 Jduch  larger  delivery  of 

water  by  means  of  a  hydrant  than    a  plug,  3303,  3304 Importance  of  constant 

supply  in  the  mains,  and  in  branch  mains,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  hydrants 
throughout  the  City ;  proposals  for  giving  effect  to  this  arrangement,  3305-3313. 

Large  jet  of  water  available,  day  and  night,  by  placing  a  hydrant  every  180  yards  (as 

intended)  upon  the  constantly  charged  mains  throughout  the  City,  3310-3315 Efiect 

of  the  friction  of  the  hose  in  reducing  the  jet  delivered  by  the  hydrant,  3314,3315.  3365. 

3429,  3430 Explanation  that  hydrants  cannot  be  substituted  for  fire  engines,  as  ihe 

latter  must  still  be  retained  unless  it  were  possible  tu  greatly  increase  the  pressure  on  the 
mains,  3315,  3316. 

Willingness  of  the  New  River  Company  to  afford  constant  high  pressure  fur  hydrants, 
both  without  and  within  the  City;  that  is,  by  laying  down  branch  mains  where  neces- 
sary, so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  intermittent  domestic  supply,  3319-3323—— 
Enormous  expense  involved  in  a  proposal,  by  the  late  Mr.  Easton,  lor  a  separate  system 
of  reservoirs,  mains,  and  hydrants,  for  fire  purposes  exclusively;  this  would,  doubtless^ 
be  the  most  efficient  plan,  3319. 

Endeavours  made  by  the  companies  to  secure  the  early  atiendance  of  their  turncocks 
at  fires ;  unfairness  in  attaching  blame  to  them  on  this  score,  3324,  3325.  3453—— 
Special  importance  of  the  prompt  attendance  of  the  turncock  under  the  present  system, 

whereas  with  hydrants  this  difficulty  disappears,  3326,  3327 Function  of  lie  hydrant 

not  to  supersede  the  fire  engine,  but  the  turncock,  3327,  3328. 

Arrangement,  as  made  with  the  New  River  Company,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  for 
placing  hydrants  in  Northumberland  Avenue ;  high  pressure  available,  3329.  3334-3338. 

3436 Hydrants  already  placed  in  Great  Eastern-street,  in  Shoreditch;  additional 

pressure  about  to  be  obtained  in  this  district,  33^9-3333 Cost  of  3^.  i8#.  3d.  for  the 

hydrant  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board;  average  of  about  loT.  for  each  hydrant, 
including  the  fixing,  3339-3346 Great  expense  in  breaking  up  and  relaying  the  pave- 
ment 
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MutTy  James.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

ment  in  some  places,  and  in  working  at  night,  so  that  the  cost  would  probably  approach 
20/,  in  these  c-ases,  334^-<J345-  3437- 

Advantage,  as  regards  hydrants,  if  the  service  pi])es  were  constantly  charged,  though 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  lo   place  them   at  once   upon  the  constantly  charged 

mains,  3347-3349.  3500,  3501 Denial  that  the  London  water  companies  are  fairly 

open  to  blame  for  the  non-provision  hitherto  of  a  const^int  supply  throughout  the  metro« 
polls;  necessity,  in  the  firet  instance,  of  an  eflBrient  and  expensive  reparation  of  hbuse 
fittings,  eke  the  waste  of  water  would  be  tremendous,  3350-3355 Very  large  con- 
sumption |)er  head  at  Glasgow,  the  regulations  not  being  so  stringently  enforced  as  to 
prevent  great  waste,  3350^^ —  Several  bodies  by  whom  constant  supply  may  be  initiated, 
3363- 

Value  of  hydrants  as  a  means  of  promptly  obtaining  water,  independently  of  high 

pressure,  ,3356-3358 Exceptions  taken  to  the  requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  as  to  the 

quantity  of  water  available  at  tires;  concurrence  with  Mr.  Bramwell  as  to  the  excessive 

supply  asked  for,  3359-3373.  3380.  3455 Calculation  as  10  the  great  increase  of 

pressure  required,  and  the  great  expense  involved,  if  hydrants  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
m  lieu  of  fire  engines;  conclusion  that  fire  engines  must  still  be  retained,  3265. 
3409,3410. 

Opinion  that  the  number  of  fire  engines  should  have  reference  to  the  area,  rather  than 

to  the  population,  3265.  3394,  3395 Circumstiince  of  there  being  more  engines  in 

Manchester,  in  proportion  to  the  area,  than  in  London,  3265 Little,  if  any,  advantage 

as  regards  water  supply  at  fires,  by  connecting  the  mains  of  the  different  companies ; 

illustration    to   this  effect,    3374-3377 Further    statement   as   to   the    satisfactory 

character  generally  of  the  pre>sure  in  London,  3378-3381 Regard  had  t6  other  than 

domcFtic  purposes  in  laying  down  new  mains,  though  the  companies  are  only  bound  by 
their  Acts  to  give  a  sufficient  domestic  supply,  3382,  3383. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  fires  In  the  New  River  Company's  district  in  1876,  showing 
the  number  at  which  engines  were,  or  were  not,  required,  &c.,  3384-3386 Im- 
portance further  attached  to  hydrants  for  the  immediate  obtainment  of  water,  even 
though  the  pressure  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  throw  a  jet,  3383-3393. 

3410.  3463 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  there  was  hardly  any  supply  in  London 

by  gravitation,  the  whole  of  the  New  River  Company's  supply  being  of  this  charactfer, 
3398-3401. 

Information  relative  to  the  sinking  being  carried  out  at  Meux's  Brewery  in  order  to 
procure  water  from  the  lower  green  sand  ;  probability  that  the  water  when  struck  will 

rise  to  the  surface,  3402-3404.  3413 Attempt  being  made  by  witness'  company  (as 

first  proposed  by  him  in  1866)  to  smk  a  well  in  Hertfordshire  down  to  the  lower  green 
sand ;  progress  made  with  this  work,  and  prospect  of  its  success,  3403-3408.  3414. 

3507-3513 Probability  of  the  supply  from  wells  sunk  into  the  lower  green  sand  being 

unreliable  if  several  wells  are  sunk,  3411,  3412. 

Judgment  necessary  in  distributing  hydrants,  as  they  should  be  much  more  close 

together  in  the  centres  of  property  than  in  the  suburbs,  3415,  3416.  3487-3495 

Better  pressure  with  a  hydrant  than  with  a  plug,  the  former  having  the  lar^r  area, 
3417 Objection  to  hydrants  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway,  3418-3420 -Explana- 
tion as  to  the  delay  in  the  attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  a  certain  fire  in  the  New  River 
Company's  district,  342 1 . 

Further  particulars  relative  to  the  varying  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  company's 

district;    niinimuin  pressure  in    some    places   within   the  city,  3422-3428 Limited 

extent  to  which  the  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  may  be  reduced  by  putting  down  hydrants; 
the  existing  engines  and  staff  should  in  fact  be  retained,  but  the  engines  would  not  be 

so  often  required,  3430-3434-  3460-3464.  3477,  3478.  3504-8606 Calcuhitions  in 

detail  with  further  reference  to  the  number  and  cost  of  hydrants  if  applied  throughout 
the  metropolis ;  very  large  outlay  required  if  they  be  placed  wittiin  thirty-five  yards  of 
each  other,  and  if  the  pressurp  be  increased  so  as  to  enable  engines  to  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  3435-:}44£-  3466-3469-  3468-3495- 

Large  expense  necessary  for  branch  mains  with  constant  supply  in  connection  with 

an  efficient  system  of  hydrants,  3441-3445 'Considerable  number  of  houses  under 

constant  supply  in  the  New  River  Company's  district,  3446,  3447 Modifications 

made  in  the  former  regulations  as  to  domestic  fittings,  &c*,  in  reference  to  constant 

supply ;  good  regulations  in  Manchester,  3448-3450.  3454 Calculation  that  it  would 

.  cost  on  an  average  $  L  per  hour  to  alter  the  fitiings  and  to  prepare  efficiently  for  a  con- 
stant supply  ;  this  would  amount  to  about  4,000,000 /.  for  the  whole  metropolis,  3451, 
3462.  3496-3499- 

Outlay  of  about  1 0,000  Z.  already  incurred  by  witness'  company  in  sinking  the  well  in 

Hertfordshire  ;    difficulty  in  estimating   the   total  cost,   3466,   3467 Contemplated 

retention  of  fire  engines  m  London,  even  if  hydrants  be  only  thirty-five  yards  apart;  that 
is,  unless  an  increased  pressure  be  provided,  3468-3484 ^Increased  supply  expected 
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Muir,  James.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued, 
to  be  obtained  from  the  chalk  in  connection  with  the  Hertfordshire  Well,  3507,  3508. 

ggii Sinking  already  carried  through  the  chalk  and  the  marl,  the  upper  green  sand 

having  been  reached,  3509-3513. 

Music  Halls: 

1.  Large  Number  of  Music  Halls  in  the  Metropolis  ;  JExtensioe  Accommoda- 

tion provided. 

2.  Practice  as  to  Licensing  and  Inspection  ;  Improved  Regulations  under  the 

New  Licensing  Act. 

3.  UwA  of  Danger  from  Fire. 

4.  Means  of  enforcing  Regulations. 

5.  Question  of  placing  Music  Halls  under  the  same  Inspection  and  Survey 

as  Theatres  in  regard  to  Construction. 

6.  Objections  to  the  Licensing  of  Music  Halls  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
1.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Large  Number  of  Music  Halls  in  the  Metropolis  ;  Extensive  Accommodation 

provided: 

Accommodation  for  160,000  persons  in  music  and  concert  hails,  Hollingshead  241 1 
"—^Belief  that  in  1866  there  were  no  less  than  600  music-halls.  Marquis  of  Hertford 

2691.  2733 Large  numbers  of  people  held  by  some  music-halls,  whilst  there  are  no 

special  requirements  by  the  magistrates  as  to  the  number  of  exits,  Pownall  1866-1868. 

Paper  supplied  by  Mr.  Hollingshead  showing  the  number  of  music-halls,  concert- 
balls,  &c.,  licensed  by  the  magistrates  in  London  (including  Sydenham,  Muswell-hill, 
and  Woolwich),  App.  398. 

2.  Practice  as  to  Licensing  and  Inspection;   Improved  Regulations    under  the 

New  Licensing  Act: 

Licensing  of  music-hails  by  the  magistrates  for  music  and  dancing,  there  being  no 
license  for  theatrical  purposes.  Fane  1244-1248. 

Personal  inspection  as  a  rule  by  some  of  the  magistrates  before  places  are  licensed  for 
music  and  dancing ;  due  notice  given  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  a  license,  Pownall 

1822-1827 Prohibition  of  theatrical  representations  in  music  halls;  great  diflSculty 

in  drawing  the  line,  ib.  1863,  '864 Extent  to  which  the  question  of  previous  con- 
viction is  gone  into  by  the  magistrates  when  renewal  of  license  is  applied  for;  this  rests 
very  much  with  the  police,  ib.  1884-1890. 

Facility,  prior  to  the  new  Licensing  Act,  in  carrying  out  the  construction  of  music- 
halls  without  inspection,  the  only  control  having  been  the  survey  by  the  district  surveyor, 

VUliers  2536-2538 Renewal  of  the  licenses  of  old  music-halls  upon  police  certificate 

of  good  conduct,  there  being  no  survey  nor  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ib.  2553-2557 
Difficulty  raised  by  the  magistrates  as  to  an  increase  of  number  of  exits  from  music- 
halls  on  account  of  the  undue  facilities  thereby  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits, 
«*•  2553«  2659»  2563.  2580. 

Greatly  improved  construction  of  the  new  music-halls  as  compared  with  the  older 

ones ;  improved  exits  required   in  many  instances,   VUliers  2568,  2569.  2578,  2579 

Belief  that  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  any  structural  inspection  of  the  old  music* 
halls,  ib.  2614*  2615. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  provisional  grant  of  licenses  to  new  music-halls  upon 
approval  of  the  plans,  under  the  new  Licensing  Act,  and  as  10  the  licenses  not  being 
confirmed  till  the  magistrates  are  satisfied  that  the  construction  has  been  properly  carried 
out,  ViUiers  2623-2629, 

Inspection  of  music-halls,  as  of  other  buildhigs,  by  the  district  surveyors  in  the  event 
of  alteration;  fire-proof  materials  insisted  upon,  Vulliamy  3133-3138, 

3.  Rish  of  Danger  from  Fire : 

Less  satisfactory  precautions  in  music-halls  than  in  theatres ;  absence  of  any  inspec- 
tion of  the  former  save  by  the  district  surveyor,  Robinson  1529-1538.  1543-1549»  J559- 

1563 Danger  of  fire  in  music-halls  from  the  practice  of  smoking,  Hollingshead  2415 

Less  risk  of  fire  in  music-halls  than  in  theatres  through  there  being  no  scene  rooms  or 

property  rooms  in  the  former,  VUliers  2570, 2571 The  music-halls  in  the  East  London 

Water  Company's  districts  are  not  provided  with  internal  hydrants,  Greaves  4017-4019. 

4.  Means  of  enforcing  Regulations  : 

Consideration  of  the  present  rules  and  regulations  as  applied  to  music-halls  and  theatres, 
respectively;  very  little  value  attached  to  fines  and  penalties  as  a  tueans  of  enforcing  the 
regulations,  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  license  being  much  more  effectual,  Pownall 
1845-1850.  1871-1873, 
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Music  Halls — continued. 

4.  Means  of  enfiMrcing  Regulation8--''Con\AU\ieA^ 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  enforcement  of  breach  of  regulations  by  means  of  money 
penalties,  instead  of  by  suspension  of  license,  Villiers  2583-2588 Insufficient  deter- 
rent effect  of  fires ;  that  is,  unless  the  license  were  endorsed  at  the  same  time>  ib»  2587. 
3616-2618. 

6.  Question  of  placing  Music-halls  under  the  same  Inspection  and  Survey  as 
Theatres  in  regard  to  Construction : 

Expediency  of  music-hails  being  under  the  same  public  officer  as  theatres  in  regard  to 

construction.  Fane  1116-1118 Expediency  of  the  regulations  advocated  by  witness 

applying  to  music-halls  as  well  as  to  theatres,  Robinson  1501,  1502 Opinion  that  the 

licensing  of  music-halls  and  theatres,  should    proceed  from  the  same  authority,  the 
inspection  resting  with  another  department,  Phipps  1606-1612.  1669-1673. 

Conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  architectural  inspection,  and  that  each  applicant 
should  have  a  certificate  of  the  structural  fitness  of  the  building,  Pownall  1825-1830. 
1856,  1857— —Very  trifling  inspection  required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which 
music  licenses  are  granted  to  public-houses ;  important  distinction  between  these  cases 
and  those  in  which  licenses  are  granted  for  music  and  dancing  or  oUier  entertainment, 

ifc.  1831-1838 Opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  Government  inspection  before 

the  grant  of  music  licenses,  ib.  1832,  1833 Effect  of  any  general  rules  as  to  construc- 
tion to  shut  up  many  places  having  these  licenses,  16.  1839-1841. 

Approval  of  the  district  surveyors  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  body  by  whom  certificates 
as  to  constri]iction  should  be  given,  an  appeal  being  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
Pownall  1842-1844 — —Question  considered  whether  the  magistrates  should  not  require 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  fire,  a  certificate  from  an  architect  or  district  sur« 
veyor  before  granting  a  license  to  any  music-hall,  ib.  1874-1883 Belief  that  no  music- 
hall  or  other  licensed  place  has  been  suppressed  by  the  magistrates  on  the  ground  of  in- 
adequate protection  against  fire,  iJ.  1891,  1892 Difficulty  in  laying  down  any  rule  as 

to  the  number  of  exits,  it  being  impossible  to  foresee  the  effects  of  panics,  ib»  1893. 

Non-objection  to  music-halls  being  placed  under  survey,  as'  well  as  theatres,  Abrahams 

2291-2293 Importance  of  music  and  concert  halls  being  subject  to  the  same  system 

of  survey  as  theatres ;   twofold  capacity  of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter, 

Hollitifrshead  2410-241 7.  2419 Distinction  between  music-halls  and  theatres  as  regards 

the  entertainments  given  and  the  system  of  licensing,  witness  further  submitting  that 
both  should  be  under  the  same  authority,  and  that  a  very  effective  one,  ib.  2489-2494. 
2509,  2510.  2526. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  survey  and  inspection  of  all  music-halls,  the 

duty  being  entrusted  to  the  district  surveyors,    Villiers    2558-2564.  2580,  2581 

Approval  of  similar  regulations  being  applied  by  the  magistrates  to  music-halls  as  are 
laid  down  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  theatres,  ib.  2565-2567.  2582. 

Approval  of  music-halls  and  all  places  licensed  for  public  entertainment  being  under  the 
same  authority  as  theatres  with  respect  to  construction.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2692.  2694 
——Further  suggestions  as  to  the  control  to  be  exercised  in  respect  of  the  construction 

and  the  conduct  of  music-halls,  ib.  2726,  2727 Contemplated  inspection  by  the  Home 

Office,  if  not  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ib.  2728. 

More  satisfactory  inspection  of  music-halls  by  means  of  the  district  surveyors  than  is 
applied  by  the  magistrates  before  licensing;  advantage  in  the  former  costing  nothing 

except  the  fee,  the  staff  being  already  provided,  Vulltamy  3140-3143 Expediency  of 

an  inspection  of  music-halls,  as  well  as  of  theatres,  and  of  a  system  of  hydrants  in  every 
music-hall*  Shaw  4968-4970.  • 

6.  Objections  to  the  Licensing  of  Music-halls  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain : 

Failure  of  an  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1866  for  placing  music-halls  and  other  places  of  public  entertainment  under  the  Lord 

Chamberlain's  jurisdiction;  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  Fane  1039-1042 Objection 

to   music-halls  being  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  to  licenses;    large  increase  of 

staff  necessary  for  this  purpose,  ib.  1119-1128 Expediency  of  the  Lord  Chamb^.r- 

Iain's  department  being  paid  l)y  the  public  if  an  increased  staff  be  added  for  the  inspection 
and  regulation,  not  only  of  theatres  but  of  music-halk;  large  staff  required,  ib.  1251- 
1253.  1290. 

Disapproval  of  the  very  large  number  of  music-halls  in  London  being  placed  under 
the  Lord  Chamberlain ;   control    urgently   required,  however,  as  regards  these  places, 

Marquis  of  Hertford,  2691.  2699-2702.  2732,  2733 Objection  to  responsibility  as  to 

music*halls,  but  not  as  to  the  London  theatres,  ib.  2815-2817. 
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MuSiC'HALLS — continued. 

7.   Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee : 

Necessary  licensing  of  music-halls  if  within  the  City  of  London  or  Westminster,  or 
a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  Rep.  xxt—— Great  yariation  in  the  size  of  music-Jialls ;  neces- 
sity of  special  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fire  in  the  case  only  of  the  larger  halls, 

where  the  public  attend  in  great  numbers,  ib. Less  liability  of  music-halls  than  of 

theatres  to  fire  from  within,  ib. Circumstance  of  the  justices  objecting  to  a  multipli* 

cation  of  entrances  and  exits  in  the  case  of  music-halls;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 

sale  of  liquor,  ib Practice  as  to  the  magistrates'  approval  being  obtained  in  matters 

of  construction  before  a  license  is  granted  in  the  first  instance,  ib. 

Conclui^ion  that  the  condition  of  music-halls  urgently  requires  improvement.  Rep.  xxt! 

Expediency  of  its  resting  uith  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  give  certificates  as  to 

construction,  t^.  xxvii.  xxix Proposed  exemption  of  music-halls  holding  less  than 

fifty  persons  from  the  regulations  suggested  for  theatre^,  ib.  xxviii. 

Conclusion  that,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  danger  from  fire,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  and  the  jui»tices  should  be  authorised  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  management  of 
theatres  and  music-halls  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  any  breach  of  the  regulations 
should  be  punishable  on  snmmary  prosecution.  Rep.  xxix. 

See  also  Canterbury  Hall.         Oxford  Music-hall. 


N. 

New  River  Company.  Higher  pressure  given  by  the  New  River  Company  (which 
supplies  the  Temple  hydrants)  than  by  the  other  London  Water  Companies,  Cotes 
672,  673. 

Particulars  as  to  the  varying  pressures  in  the  different  districts  supplied  by  the  New 
River  Company,  the  obligation  upon  the  company  being  to  deliver  to  the  top  storey  of 
every  house  not  exceeding  seventy  feet  above  ground,  nor  300  feet  above  Trinity  hi^h- 

water  mark,  JUuir  3241-3372 Information  relative  to  the  elevation,  at  which   each 

reservoir  of  the  company  is  situated,  and  the  levels  of  the  district  supplied  from  each 
reservoir,  ib»  3244-3259. 

Explanation  as  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  having  in  two  or  three  cases  understated  the 

pressure  available  in  the  event  of  fire,  Muir  3260.  3262-3268 Equally  good  pressure 

in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  company  outside  the  City  as  in  the  City,  ib.  3269-3272— 
Addition  of  fifty  feet  about  to  be  made  to  the  pressure  in  a  district  comprising  part  of 
the  City ;  that  is,  by  the  constniction  of  new  reservoirs,  ib.  3272-3275. 

Means  of  communication  between  the  different  districts  so  that  the  extreme  pressure 
might  be  let  into  the  lowest  ground ;  this,  however,  is  not  feasible,  as  the  house  pipes 

would  not  bear  the  accumulated  pressure,  Muir  3276-3280 Satisfactory  pressure 

given  by  the  company  as  compared  with  the  pressure  in  other  large  towns,  except  Man- 
chester and   Liverpool,  ib.  3281.  3378-3380 Statement  as  to  all  the  mains  of  the 

company  being  constantly  charged  ;  the  service  pipes  being  opened  daily  for  the  supply 
of  the  tenements  connected  with  them,  ib.  3290. 

Willingness  of  the  New  River  Company  to  afford  constant  high  pressure  for  hydrants 
both  without  and  within  the  City ;  timt  is,  by  laying  down  branch  mains  wheie  necessary, 

so   as  not  to  interfere  with  the  intermittent   domestic  supply,  Muir  3319-3323 

Statistics  relative  to  the  fires  in  the  New  River  Company's  district  in  1876,  showing  the 
number  at  which  engines  were  or  were  not  required,  &c.,  ib.  3384-3386. 

Further  particulars  relative  to  the  varying  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  company's 
district;  minimum  pressure  in  some  places  within  the  City,  itfuir  8422-3428 Consider- 
able number  of  houses  under  constant  supply  in  the  company's  district,  ib.  3446-3447. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation,  and  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  409. 

New  Yorh.  Admission  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  in  New  York, 
and  as  to  the  rapidity  in  turning:  out  to  fires ;  the  cost,  however,  bemg  three  times  that  in 

London,  Shaw  4764-4756 ^uch  larger  proportion  of  false  alarms  in  New  York  than 

in  London,  ib.  4757-4760. 

Northumberland  Avenue.  Great  height  to  which  some  of  the  buildings  in  Ndrthumberknd 
Avenue  will  probably  reach ;  thickness  of  the  walls  adverted  to,  FuZ/uzmy  3091,  3092. 

3130,  3131 '  Arrangement^  as  made  by  the  New  River  Company  with  the  Metropolitan 

Board,  for  placing  hydrants  in  Nothumberland  Avenue ;  high  pressure  available,  Muir, 
3329-  3334-3338.  3436.. 
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O. 

Opera  Comique.     Advantage  of  the  underground  exit  from  the  Opera  Comique,  it  being  in 

addition  to  several  other  exits.  Fane  1098-1 100 Excellent  exit  from  the  pit  of  the 

Opera  Comique,  though  the  theatre  is  partly  underground,  ib.  1 155-1 1 59,  1170-1172 

Improvement  if  two  exits  were  always  available  for  the  dress  circle  and  stalls,  ib. 

1376-1378- 

Oxford  Music-hall.  Reference  to  the  burning  of  the  former  Oxford  Music-hall  as  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis  within  witness'  recollection,  PownaU  1897, 
1898. 


Pantechnicon.  Statement  in  explanation  of  the  time  at  which  witness  arrived  at  the  Pan- 
technicon fire,  as  well  as  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  salvage  corps  in  the  removal  of 

carriages  at  an  early  siage  of  the  fire,  Swanton  970-977.  990-1003 Arrival  of  the 

brigade  about  half-an-hour  afler  the  volunteer  engine  at  the  Pantechnicon  fire,  Hamlyn 
4179- 

Paris.  Steps  being  taken  in  Paris  for  laying  down  hydrants  within  reach  of  all  the  houses, 
Chadwick  35.  37. See  also  Theatres,  24. 

Pavilion  Theatre.     Severe  panic  upon  one  occasion  in  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  the  exits 

having  proved  fully  equal  to  the  emergency, -^ftroAam*  2190-2193 Large  audience 

on  a  recent  occasion  at  the  theatre  when  it  occupied  only  three  and  a  half  or  Four  minutes 

to  clear  out,  ib.  2233-2236 Circumstance  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre  having  been  burnt 

down  once  or  twice  before  witness  became  lessee,  ib.  2277-2283 Reconstruction  of 

the  theatre  under  the  rules  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;>  large  increase  of  exits  provided, 
ib.  2286.  2300-2302. 

J^ay  (^Wages  of  Firemen,  ifc).  Regulations,  dated  gth  February  1877,  as  to  the  future  pay 
in  each  rank  in  connection  with  a  system  of  pensions  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  App. 
430. See  also  Superannuation. 

Penrose,  Francis  Cranmer.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  surveyor  to  the  fabric  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  submits  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  buildings 
with  reference  to  security  against  fire,  597  et  sea. Conclusion  that  cast-iron  con- 
struction cannot  satisfactorily  resist  fires,  600 Description  of  a  fire-resisting  material, 

invented  by  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  consisting  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  a  cement  of  selenitic 
lime,  prepared  and  indurated  by  a  special  process  ;  illustration  of  the  eflScacy  of  this 

invention,  which  is  known  as  '^  stone  felt/'  600,  et  seq. Use  uf  Mr.  Brannon *8  stone 

felt  for  the  protection  of  part  of  St.  Paul's;  moderate  cost  involved,  6oo.  608,  609.  635. 

Great  value  of  Mr.  Brannon's  material  in  the  case  of  theatres,  to  which  it  could  be 
readily  applied  as  well  as  to  public  buildings  generally,  and  to  large  warehouses,  &c., 

601.606,007.610.  621.  628-632 Circumstance  of  stone  felt  not  having  yet  been 

used  for  any  theatres  or  other  large  buildmgs,  save  St.  Paul's  606.  654-657.  667 

B^lative  value  and  cost  of  stone  felt,  of  brick,  and  of  cement  constructions;  less  security 
of  brick  walls  or  arches  if  iron  also  be  used  in  the  building,  610^613.  630-634.  659-666 

Particulars  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water  to  St.  Paul's  in  reference 

to  fire;  special  cisterns  for  the  purpose,  there  being  also  a  night  .watchman,  643-653. 

Pensions.     See  Superannuation. 

Phipps,  Charles  John.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness 

in  the  construction  of  theatres  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  1587-1589 

Opinion  that  the  present  inspection  of  the  plans  of  new  theatres,  and  of  the  building, 
before  it  is  licensed,  is  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  1590,  1591— — Radical  alteration 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  old  theatres  under  the  conditions  required  in  the  case  of  new 

theatres,  1592-1596 Ureat  importance  attached  to  a  solid  brick  wall,  between  the 

siage  and  the  auditorium,  carried  tnrough  the  proscenium  to  the  roof;  practibility  of  this 
in  existing  theatres,  1594-1598. 

Suggestion  that  the  inspection  should  be  more  frequent,  and  should  be  carried  out  by 
perfectly  impartial  persons,  not  in  private  practice,  appoinied  by  Government  and  not  by 

the  Lord  Chamberlain,  1599-1605.  1617-1624 Expediency  of  music-halls  and  other 

places  having  music  and  dancing  licenses  being  liable  to  inspection,  1606-1612 — ; — 
Opinion  that  the  proposed  Government  inspection  should  apply  to  all  theatres  and  music- 
halls  throughout  the  country,  1613-1616.  1712-1713 Proposed  inspection  ai  least 
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twice  a  year,  1623,  1624.  1710,  1711 Approval  of  enforcing  the  regulations  by  means 

of  fines^  1625, 1626. 

Contemplated  inspection  and  report  after  every  fire  involving  a  claim  upon  the  in- 
surance offices,  1627-1631 Careful  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  conditions  to  be 

applied  to  the  construction  of  theatres  generally,  1632-1637.  1658 Want  of  fireproof 

places  for  the  storage  of  materials,  1638-1641 Suggestion  ihat  the  auditorium,  stage, 

and  other  parts  of  the  theatre  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  distinct  by  means  of  fireproof 
separations^  1641-1646. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  frequent  alterations  required  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Office,  as  after  the  occurrence  of  any  great  fire  in  a  theatre,  and  before  such  alterations 

are  justified  by  experience,  1652-1658. Exception  taken  to  a  direction  by  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  tor  supporting  the  proscenium  staircases  at  the  outer  ends  by  iron  girders ; 
advantage  of  wooden  over  iron  pillars  for  the  support   of  staircases,  or  of  the  stage, 

1656-1662.-: Importance  of  a  direct  exit  from  each  part  of  the  auditorium,  1663-1665 

Objection  to  any  passages  beinsr  less  than  four  feet  in  width,  whilst  the  width 

should  {dways  increase  outwards,  1666-1668. 

Opinion  that  the  licensing  of  music-halls  and  theatres  should  proceed  from  the  same 

authority,  the  inspection  resting  with  another  department,  1669-1673 Grounds  for 

concluding  that  it  is  more  expedient  to  vest  the  licensing  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  than 
in  the  magistrates;  referenee  especially  to  the  case  of  the  Variety  Theatre,  Hoxton^ 

1674-1685.   1714-1717.  1808 Circumstance  of  witness  having  built  some  theatres 

without  a  wall  between  the  stage  and  auditorium,  extending  above  the  roof;  that  is,  on 

the  score  of  economy,  1687-1693 Obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  inspection  of  theatres 

by  night,  though  occasional  inspection  at  night  without  notice  is  desirable,  1694-1698. 

Use  of  naked  lights  on  the  ground  rows,  and,  occasionally,  behind  the  wings;  danger 

from  this  source,  1699,  1700.  1809-1815 Provision  of  at  least  three  modes  of  egress 

from  each  theatre  in  London,  1701 Four  separate  dooi*s  into  the  street  from  the 

Vaudeville  Theatre,  1701-1703 Lapse  of  about  six  or  seven  minutes  in  clearing  the 

theatres,  1704,   1705 Opinion  that  an  extended  system  of  inspection  would  not  take 

the  responsibility  oft  the  managers,  1718,  1719.  1816-1819 Objection  to  inspection 

by  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  1720,  1721.  1780-1792. 

ExplanaUons  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre ;  specially  low  rate  of 

insurance  in  this  case,  1722-1726.  1730 Advantage  of  stone  staircases,  if  inclosed  in 

brick  walls,  1727 Lower  rate  of  insurance  where  there  is  a  division  wall  between  the 

proscenium  and  the  auditorium,  1728,  1729. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  district  surveyors  in  the 
metropolis  as  inspectors  of  theatres,  and  for  preferring  inspection  in  London  and  the 
provinces  by  three  or  four  architects  appointed  specially  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose, 

1731-1756.    1761-1766.   1780-1807 Approval   of  theatres   being  shut   up   if  the 

managers  refuse  to  take  the  precautions  laid  down  for  safety,  1757-1760 Opportunity 

of  the  puUic  to  be  heard  before  the  licensing  magistrates,  but  not  before  the  Lord 

Chamberlain,  1767,  1768 Danger  in  vacant  spaces  and  passages  being  occupied  by 

chairs;  recent  prohibition  of  this  practice,  1769-1772. 

Equal  safety  of  an  underground  theatre  as  of  one  above  ground,  1773, 1774 State- 
ment as  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  not  extending  to  theatres  in  Surrey  or  in 
Chelsea,  1775-1779^— Approval  of  an  appeal  from  the  veto  of  an  architect  upon  the 
opening  of  any  theatre;  improbability  of  any  appeal  if  the  rules  and  plans  are  laid  down 
in  the  first  instance,  1786-1799. 

Fluffs.    See  Ftre-flugs. 

Police  : 

\.  Evidence  for  and  against  an  Amalgamation  of  the  Fire  Brigade  with  the 
Police. 

2.  Suggestions  for  utilising  the  Police  Stations,  Fixed  Points,  Sfc,  in  con- 

nection  toith  Fires, 

3.  Question  of  Telegraphic  -Communication  between  the  Fire  Brigade  and 

Police  Stations. 

4.  Rewards  to  the  Police  in  connection  with  Fires. 

5.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Evidence  for  and  against  an  Amalgamation  of  the  Fire  Brigade  with  the 
Police: 

Strong  representations  as  to  the  importance  of  a  direct  connection  between  the  fire 
brigade  and  the  police  in  the  metropolis,  Chadwich  53-65 Sufficient  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  police  for  aiding  in  fire  prevention,  ti.  54 Illustrations  of  the  prompt 

ftction  of  the  police  when  fires  occur ;  reference  especially  to  Woolwich,  ib.  55^-^59 

Expediency 
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Police — continued. 

1.  Evidence  for  and  against  an  Amalgamation — continued. 

Expediency,  as  regards  the  moral  training  of  the  {iolice,  of  their  b^ing  employed  in  pro* 
tection  of  life  from  fire  and  other  beneficent  duties,  Chadwick  61. 

Concurrence  of  provincial  fire-brigade  officers  in  the  view  tliat  the  fire  brigade  in 

London  should  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  police,  Chadwick  94.  125 Proposal 

that  in  making  the  fire  brigade  part  of  the  police^  ail  the  men  in  the  uolice  be  trained  in 
the  use  of  hose  and  other  apparatus,  whilst  only  a  special  body  should  be  trained  in  the 

use  of  steam  engines,  8cc.,  ib.  125-133 Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not 

at  present  such  harmonious  co-operation  between  the  police  and  the  high  brigade  as  is 

desirable,  ib.  199-205 Belief  as  to  its  being  a  rehef  to  the  fire-brigade  men  to  be 

placed  under  the  police,  ib.  242-245, 

Contemplated  special  training  of  the  men  employed  with  the  engines,  whilst  the 
police  generally  should  be  utilised  in  applying  hydrants  and  hose,  Chaawich  246-249 

Gradual  acquisitioil  of  the  necessary  experience  by  the  police,  if  rep;ularly  employed 

in  fire  prevention5  ib.  279. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  fire  brigade  with  the  police  as 
regards  the  City ;  dissent  from  Captain  Harris'  views  on  this  question,  Fraser  347,  348. 

3^373«  378-380 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  City  p«)lice  being  specially 

drilled  in  fire  extinction  duties,  ib.  357,  358.  369,  370 Objections  to  an  amalgama- 
tion of  the  City  and  metropolitan  police,  or  to  the  fire  brigade  being  incorporated  with 
either  force,  £6.  416-420, 

Further  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  witness'  objection  to  an  incorporation  of  the 
fire  brigade  with  the  metropolitan  police,  Fraser  446-402. 466 Saving  to  the  City  rate- 
payers by  an  amalgamation  of  the  City  police  with  the  metropolitan  police,  ib.  467. 

Disapproval  of  the  fire  brigade  being  part  of  the  police,  it  bsin^  proposed  that  the 
latter  shall  act  only  as  auxiliaries  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  Shuter  560-562 
Opinion  adverse  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  fire  brigade  with  the  police,  though  the  latter 
diould  assist  the  former  in  the  use  of  hydrants,  Haywood  890-892.  909 Ques- 
tionable benefit  by  amalgamating  the  City  police  with  the  metropolitan  police,  ib. 
9»7>  9>8. 

Frequency  of  additional  policemen  bein^  required  to  keep  order  at  fires,  instead  of 
their  services  being  available  for  the  work  of  fire  extinction,  Hamlyn  4697-4699. 

Concurrence  in  certain  proposals  for  utilisinsj;  the  police  standpoints  in  reference  to 
fires,  and  for  providing  hydrants  and  hose  which  the  police  might  apply  pending  the 

arrival  of  the  brigade,  Shaw  4846-4856.  5005-5010 Relief  to  be  afforded  to  the 

brigade  by  utilising  the  services  of  the  police  at  fixed  points,  ib.  4856 Probable 

necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  police  force  if  utilised  in  connection  with  hydrants  ;  in- 
creased allowance  necessary  also  for  clothes,  ih.  4929,  4930.  5021,  5022. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  aid  to  be  derived  by  the  brigade  from  the  police,  the  ques- 
tion of  amalgamation  not  being  involved  ;  objection  to  actual  amalgamation,  Shaw  5005- 
5010.  5013-5022. 

2.  Suggestions  for  utilising  the  Police  Stations,  Fixed  Points,  Sfc,  in  connection 

with  Fires : 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  supply  of  buckets  and  of  small  hand-engines  at  the  several 

police  stations,  Fraser  346.  349-352.  388-391 Sufficient  number  of  police  stations 

in  the  City  ai  which  to  keen  appliances  for  the  suppression  of  fires  at  the  beginning,  ib. 

350-352 Usefulness  of  hose  kept  close  to  hydrants,  so  that  the  police  on  duty  might 

at  once  take  action,  ib.  353-356 -Supply  of  men  at  fires  from  the  several  jpolice 

stations  according  to  the  demands  made  for  them,  ib.  359. 

Increased  use  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  police  in  the  application  of  hose,  &c.,  with- 
out special  training  being  necessary  or  without  incorporation  with  the  fire  brigade,  i^ro^^ 

369-377 Special  employment  of  some  constables  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  other 

public  buildings,  ib.  421. 

3.  Question  of  Telegraphic  Communication  between  the  Fire  .Brigade  and  Pplice 

Stations  : 

Increased  telegraphic   facilities  by  connecting  the  police  and  fire  brigade  stations 

together,  Chadwick  64 Opinion  that  telegraphic  communication  between  each  police 

station  and  fire-brigade  station  in  the  City  is  not  necessary  ;  advantage  of  communica- 
tion between  the  chief  police  and  brigade  stations,  Fraser  402,  403. 

Inadequate  provision  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  fire-brigade  stations 
and  the  police  stations  and  fire-escape  stations,  Rq^.  ix. 
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4.  Rewards  to  the  Police  in  connection  with  Fires: 

Advantage  of  a  syBtem  of  rewards  to   the  police  for  prompt  and  successful  actioii  ia 

extinguishing  fires,  Uhadtoick  ig-2a Comment  upon  the  former  system  in  London 

whereby  the  police  were  paid  for  indirectly  keeping  fires  in,  ifr.  ig,  20. 

Authority  for  the  statement  that  formerly  in  London  the  police  were  paid  for  keeping 

fires  in,  Chadwick  162-164 Reference  to  the  rewards  at  one  time  paid  to  the  police 

for  keeping  houses  on  fire  shut  up  till  the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade  as  having  been  so 
paid  by  the  brigade,  ib.  2S2,  283. 

Practice  of  rewarding  the  city  police  for  specially  deserving  acts,  Fraser  405,  406. 

5.   Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  ; 

Summary  of  the  duties  of  the  police  in  connection  with  fires,  Rep.  xii Cordial  and 

harmonious  character  of  the  relations  between  the  police  and  the  brigade,  ib. 

Consideration  of  the  suggestions  for  utilising  the  police  as  auxiliary  to  the  brigade,  or 
for  amalgamating  the  latter  with  the  former.  Rep.  xii,  xiii Ground^  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  utilisation  of  police  stations  and  fixed  points  in  connection  with  fires  is 
extremely  desirable,  ib.  xiii,  xiv. 

Dissent  from  Colonel  Henderson  and  concurrence  with  Captain  Harris  upon  the 
question  of  amalgamation  with  the  police,  Rep*  xii,  xiii Much  less  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers by  an  extended  employment  of  the  police,  than  by  an  extension  of  the  brigade 
without  further  aid  from  the  police,  ib.  xiii— Successful  employment  of  the  police  in 
fire  extinction  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  royal  dockyards,  ih.  xiv. 

Expediency  of  the  City  authorities  facilitatincr  the  action  of  the  fire  brigade  within  the 
City  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  metropolitan  police.  Rep.  xiv. 

Conclusion  that  an  extension  of  the  fire  brigade  can  best  be  accomplished,  both  10 
respect  of  economy  and  efficiency,  by  the  bri  gade  being  constituted  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  police  under  an  assistant  commissioner  a  ppointed  for  that  purpose,  Rep.  xiv» 

Recommendation  thi^  the  fire  brigade  should  be  transferred  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  tor  the  metropolis,  ho  however  as  to  constitute  a 
distinct  branch  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  separate  assistant 
commissioner,  and  to  be  authorised  to  act  within  the  City  of  London'  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis.  Rep.  xxviii. 

Conclusipn,  also,  that  the  police  stations  and  the  fixed  points  should  be  used  as  fire- 
brigade  stations,  or  as  places  where  small  engines  or  other  appliances  should  be  deposited^ 
and  that  all  police  constables,  both  of  the  metropolis  and  City,  should  be  auxiliary  to  the 
fire  brigade;  but  that,  as  now,  each  force  should  be  empowered  to  act  only  within  its  own 
jurisdiction,  except  on  a  special  requisition,  Rep.  xxviii. 

See  also  City  of  London,  2.         Hydrants,  8. 

Pownall,  John  Fish.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Considerable  experience  of  witness,  as 
one  of  the  bench  of  Middlesex  magistrates,  in  regard  to  the  course  pursued  in  connection 

with  the  licensing  of  music  halls,  1820,  1821 Personal  inspection  as  a  rule  by  some 

of  the  magistrates  before  places  are  licensed  for  music  and  dancing;  due  notice  given  of 
the  intention  to  apply  for  a  license,  1822-1 827-— Opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
architectural  inspection,  and  that  each  applicant  should  have  a  certificate  of  the  structural 
fitness  of  the  building,  1825-1830.  1856,  1857. 

Very  trifling  inspection  required  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  music  licenses 
are  granted  to  public-houses;  important  distinction  between  these  cases  and  those  in 
which  licenses  are  granted  for  music  and  dancing  or  other  entertainment,  1831-1838 

Opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  Government  inspection  before  the  grant  of 

music  licenses,  1832,  1833 Effect  of  any  general  rules  as  to  construction  to  shut  up 

many  places  having  these  licenses,  1839-1841- Approval  of  the  district  surveyors  in 

the  metropolis,  as  the  body  by  whom  certificates  as  to  construction  should  be  given,  an 
appeal  being  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  1842-1844. 

Consideration  of  the  present  rules  and  regulations  as  applied  to  rau^ic  halls  and 
theatres,  respectively ;  very  little  value  attached  10  fines  and  penalties  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  regulations,  suspension  or  withdrawal  of  license  being  mucii  more  efifectoal, 

1845-1850.   1871-1873 Explanation  that  the  licensing  of  theatres  does  not  come  in 

any  case  before  the  Quarter  Sessions,  1851,  1852^^— Circumstance  of  the  magistrates 
having  refused  a  music  and  dancing  license  to  the  Alhambra  some  years  ago,  whereas  a 
license  was  afterwards  granted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  a  tlieatre,  1853-1855. 

Particulars  as  to  the  magistrates  having  withdrawn  the  license  from  the  Gaiety,  before 
it  was  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  as  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  subsequently 
granted  a  license,  after  a  division  bad  been  made  between  the  theatre  and  the  restaurant, 
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Pmtmall,  John  Fish*     (Analysis  of  his  ^videncey^eantinued, 

1859-1862.    1865.    1879.    1894-1896 Prohibition   of  theatrical   representations   in 

music  halls;  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line,  1863,  1864 Probable  caase   of  the 

refusal  of  license  by  the  magistrates  in  the  case  of  the  Variety  Theatre  at  Hoxton, 
1865. 

Large  numbers  of  people  held  by  some  hiusic-halls^  whilst  there  are  no  special  require- 
ments by  the  magistrates  as  to  the  number  of  exits,  1866-1868 Question  considered 

whether  the  magistrates  should  not  require^  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  fire,  a 
certificate  from  an  architect  or  district  surveyor,  before  granting  a  license  to  any  mnaic- 

hall,  1874-1883 Extent  to  which  the  (j^uestion  of  previous  conviction  is  gone  into  by 

the  magistrates  when  renewal  of  license  is  applied  for ;  this  rests  very  much  with  the 
police,  1884-1890. 

Belief  that  no  music-hall  or  other  licensed  place  has  been  suppressed  by  the  magistrates 

on  the  ground  of  inadequate  protection  against  fire,  1891,  189a Difficulty  in  liftying 

down  any  rule  as  to  the  number  of  exits,  it  being  impossible  to  foresee  the  effects  of 

panics,  1893 Reference  to  the  burning  of  the  former  Oxford  Music  Hall,  as  the  only 

instance  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis  within  witness'  recollection,  1897,  ^898. 

Prastare  of  Water.     See  Water  Supply. 

Prince  of  ffales^jt  Theatre.  Improvement  effected  at  this  theatre  by  the  erection  of  a  door 
which  enables  the  stall  audience  to  pass  directly  into  the  street,  Fane  1093-1097.  1211- 

1213« 

Public  Buildings.      See  Construction   of  Buildings.  Exeter   Hall  Music-halls. 

Theatres. 

R. 

Bate.  Annual  increase  since  1866  in  the  amount  of  the  halfpenny  rate  for  the  Fire  Brigade 
estimate  of  48,148  /.  in  1876,  Bep.  yu 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  in  lieu  of  the  limit  of  one  halfpenny  on  the  consoli- 
dated rate,  there  should  be  substituted  a  limit  of  a  penny  rate  on  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  Government  contribution  should  be  re-considered, 
Bep.  xxviii. 

Recruits.  Statement  in  explanation  of  the  preference  given  to  men  from  the  Merchant 
Service,  as  compared  with  men  from  the  Royal  Navy,  in  recruiting  for  the  brigade ;  few 
good  climbers  now  to  be  had  from  the  Navy,  Shaw  4762-4764. 

Further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Merchant  Service  now  supplying  better  climbers 
than  the  Navj^,  though  witness  takes  men  from  the  latter  whenever  he  can  get  them  with 
the  proper  training,  Shaw  4947. 

Difficulty  experienced  by  Captain'Shaw  in  obtaining  recruits,  Bep.  xi— Opinion  of 
the  Committee  that  the  difficulty  is  partly  owing  to  the  rule  of  taking  sailors  exclusively, 
and  that  this  rule  need  not  be  insisted  upon;  ib. 

Bewards  {Calls  to  Fires).     See  Calls  to  Fires.         "Police,  4. 

Bichmond.  Prevention  ofcreat  waste  of  water  at  Richmond  since  the  local  authorities  have 
undertaken  the  supply,  Chadwich  38.  41. 

River-^de  Property.  Advantage  of  hydrants  for  the  protection  of  valuable  property  by  the 
river-side,  Haywood  946,  947— — Opinion  favourable  to  flat-bottomed  raft^  with  lugs  for 

drawing  engines  close  to  river-side  fires,  ib.  948-954 Protection  of  river-side  property 

by  the  floating  engines,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  by  hydrants.  Greaves  4005,  4006. 

Entire  inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  the  protection  of  warehouses  by  the  river  side, 
Bep.  ix.  XV,  XVI. 

See  also  East  London  Waterworhs  Company.        Rotherhithe.         Water  Supply. 

Robinson^  Jethro  Thomas,  f  Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  an  Architect,  and  has  for  about 
five  years  been  employed  oy  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  the  annual  inspection  of  theatres^ 

1406-1408,  1558 Street  requirements  as  to  staircases,  exits,  &c.,  before  any  new 

theatre  is  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  1409,  1410 Improvements  suggested  at 

the  annual  inspection  of  old  theatre^,  the  managers  usually  carrying  them  out  success- 
fully, Mii>  ^4^^ Means  of  emptying  all  the  theatres  in  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 

Expediency  of  the  passages  or  exits  being  not  less  than  four  feet  wide  ;  suggestions  on 

this  point,  1414-1422 Stipulation  as  to  all  doors  and  barriers  opening  outwards; 

conditional  approval  of  barriers  in  passages  four  feet  wide,  1423-1428 Conclusion 

that  all  the  means  of  egress  and  all  the  doors  should  be  open  every  night,  to  that  they 
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Robinson^  Jethro  Thomas.    (Analysis  of  his  Eyidence)^con<{iiKe(f. 

may  be  properly  known  to  the  public,  1429-1438 ^Advantage  if  there  were  some 

power  of  enforcing  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations  by  fine,  1439,  1440. 

Improvement  as  regards  water  supply,  many  of  the  theatres  being  now  connected  with 
high-pressure  mains,  and  being  provided  with  hydrants,  and  witli  hose  and  other  appli- 
ances in  readiness,  1442-1449 Recommendation  to  managers  to  keep  hatchets  ready 

for  cutting  down  scenery  in  case  of  fire;  this  appears  to  1^  usualljr  done,  1450-1454. 
1512= ^rfotice  given  of  each  inspection ;  obstacles  to  sudden  inspection,  or  to  any  com- 
plete inspection  at  night  during  the  performances,  1455, 1456.  1539-1542 Instance 

of  inspection  in  the  evening  without  notice  during  the  last  pantomime  season;  breach  of 
regulations  discovered  in  half  of  a  door  having  b^n  ^teued  back,  1457-1463. 

Amendment  proposed  in  the  regulation  as  to  passages,  staircases,  &c. ;  increased  width 

proposed  for  passages  according  to  the  number  of  people,  1464-1469 Sundry  other 

suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  regulations,  or  for  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional precautions,  1470  e^  seq.' Advantage  if  there  were  a  much  more  frequent  inspec- 

,  tion  of  theatres,  1484,   1485.    1556,  1557 Improvement,  if  in  all  theatres  a  wall 

dividing  the  stage  from  the  auditorium  were  carried  two  feet  above  the  roof,  1489-1493. 
1528. 

Proposed  use  of  a  wire  curtain  in  every  theatre ;  this  is  insisted  upon  in  Paris,  1494- 

1497.  1526,  1527, Expediency  of  the  regulations  advocated  by  witness  applying  to 

music-halls  as  well  as  to  theatres,  1501,  1502 Advantage  of  fire-proof  ceilings  and 

passages,  1503-1507 Approval  of  pillars  and  beams  of  solid  wood,  rather  than  of  the 

use  of  iron  and  stone,  1508,  1509— Facility  in  arranging  for  all  doors  opening  out- 
wards, 1510,  1511. 

Importance  of  the  hose  for  application  to  hydrants  being  always  ready  for  instant  use, 

1513-1521 Advantage  of  occasional  inspection  in  the  evening  without  notice,  1522- 

15-5.    1539-1542 Less  satisfactory  precautions   in   music  halls    than  in    theatres; 

absence  of  any  inspection  of  the  former  save  by  the  district  surveyor,  1529-1538,  1543- 

1549-  1559*1563 Deficiencies  in  the  case  of  Canterbury  Hall,  there  being  many  litde 

things  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  not  pasSj  1546-1549. 

Few  theatres  in  London  in  which  there  are  firemen  employed  to  attend  to  the  hydrants, 

&c.,  1550-1555 Importance  of  hydrants  in  all  theatres,  cisterns  on  the  roof  being 

useless;  difficulty  as  to  the  former  unless  there  is  a  high-pressure  main  available,  1564- 

1573 Circumstance  of  there  being  only  two  exits  from  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre, 

both  of  them  in  front;  separate  exit  for  the  stage,  1574-1582 Danger  in  the  gas- 
holder being  frequently  inside  the  theatre  instead  of  outside,  1583-1586. 

Rotherhithe.  Correspondence  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Kent  Waterworks 
Company  in  Dfecember  1869,  relative  to  the  supply  of  water  at  a  fire  in  Trinity-street, 
Botherhithe,  on  1st  November  1869;  much  larger  supply  available  if  hydrants  had  been 

in  use,  Dickson  4060-4062 Information  relative  to  the  fire  at  Messrs.  Gabriel's 

timber  yard  in  Rotherhithe ;  efficiency  of  the  supply  of  water  on  this  occasion  by  means 
of  hydrants,  ib.  4256-4260, 

Royalty  Theatre.  Attiention  of  witness  called  to  certain  defects  in  the  means  of  exit  from 
the  Royalty  Theatre,  Fane '1268-1271. 


S. 

St.  James's  IlalL  Danger  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  at  St  James's  Hall,  Hollingshead 
2526-2528  ;    Vulliamy  3095,  3096. 

St.  PauVs.  Particulars  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water  to  St  Paul's  in 
reference  to  fire ;  special  cisterns  for  the  purpose,  there  being  also  a  night  watchman, 
Penrose  643*653 See  also  Stone  Felt. 

Salvage  {Uninsured  Property).  Deprecation  of  any  additional  independent  force  in  con- 
nection with  the  suppression  of  fires  or  the  salvage  of  property ;  exceptions  taken  hereon 
to  a  statement  by  Mn  Swanton  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  desirable  for  the 

salvage  of  uninsured  property,  Shaw  4768-4784 Alternative  measures  desirable  with 

a  view  to  the  better  protection  or  salvage  of  uninsured  property  after  the  suppression  of 
fires ;  respects  in  which  desirable  that  the  duty  of  salvage  should  be  transferred  to  the 
fire  brigade,  ib.  4769-4783. 

Further  considerations  as  to  the  expediency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  work  of  salvage 

being  directly  undertaken  by  the  fire  brigade,  Shaw  5023-5029 Improvement  if  the 

salvage  corps  or  the  police  were  made  responsible  for  the  protection  of  uninsured  pro- 
perty after  fire,  ib.  5041-5043.  5049-5065. 

Select  Committee  of  1862.    Circumstance  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Select  Committee  of  IS62 — continued. 
Commons  in  1862,  having  reported  in  favour  of  a  brigade  to  be  establiehed  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Police,  Rep,  iv. 

Serious  Fires.     Difliculty  in  attaching  an  exact  value  to  the  statistics  showing  a  large 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  serious  6res,  Rep.  vii. 

ShaWy  Captain  Eyre  Massey.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Table  submitted   showing 
the  strength  and  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  of  London,  and  the  population,  as  compared 

with  foreign  cities,  4750-475^ Explanation  as  regards  the  small  force  and  cost  in 

London  in  comparison  with  New  York  and  other  foreign  cities,  that  the  firemen  in 
London  [are  much  better  trained  and  more  efficient  than  firemen  abroad,  4752,  4753* 

5054-5058 Admission  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  in  i>few 

York,  and  as  to  the  rapidity  in  turning  out  to  fires,  the  cost,  however,  l)eing  three  times 

that  in  London,  4754-4 7.5^ Much  larger  proportion  of  false  alarms  in  New  York 

than  in  London,  4757-4760. 

Statement  in  explanation  of  the  preference  &;iven  to  men  from  the  merchant  service  as 
compared  with  men  from  the  Royal  Navy  in  recruiting  for  the  brigade;    few  good 

climbers  now  to  be  had  from    the    Navy,   476*^-4764 Reliance  placed  upon  the 

discipline  enforced  in  the  brigade  rather  than  upon  any  previous  discipline  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  4765. 

Inaccuracy  of  a  certain  statement  as  10  witness  bein^  patentee  of  a  hydrant,  he  having 

refused  to  take  out  any  patents  as  inconsistent  with  his  public  pcsiiion,  4766,  4767 

Deprecation  of  any  additional  independent  force  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of 
fires  or  the  salvage  of  property ;  exceptions  taken  hereon  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Swanton 
with  reference  to  the  arrangement  desirable  for  the  salvage  of  uninsured  property,  4768- 

4784 Alternative  measures  desirable  with  a  view  to  the  better  protection  or  salvage 

of  uninsured  property  after  the  suppression  of  fires ;  respects  in  which  desirable  that  the 
duty  of  salvage  should  be  transferred  to  the  fire  brigade,  4769-4783. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  imprac- 
ticable in  witness'  requirement  of  a  supply  of  2,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute ;  numerous 
instances  of  fires  at  which  very  large  supplies  have  been  obtained,  chiefly  from  service 

pipes,  4785-4795.  4800 Concurrence  m  the  view  as  to  the  value  of  hydrants  upon 

the  constantly  charged  mains  in  facilitating  and  increasing  the  supply  of  water  at  fires, 
4796-4803.  4812,  481 3. 

Great  waste  of  water  not  only  at  the  plugs,  but  in  houses,  when  it  is  turned  on  for  the 

whole  district  ia  which  a  fire  occurs,  4804-4809 Avoidance  of  waste  by  placing 

hydrants  on  constantly  charged   mains,  4810,4811 Examinaticn  upou  the  question 

whether  certain  chemical  in<^redients  are  not  very  efiectual  in  the  suppression  of  fires 
without  causing  injury  to  the  goods  saved,  4814-4823. 

Adoption  of  a  superannuation  scheme  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  since  the  Committee 
took  evidence  thereon  in  1876 ;  acceptance  of  such  scheme  by  the  men,  to  whom  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  though  not  precisely  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  police, 
4824-4831.  4984-4986.  5000— —Progress  being  made  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
head  quarters  station  in  Southwark  Bridge-road;  approval  of  this  site,  it  having  been 

impracticable  to  get  one  on  the  river  side,  4832-4836 -Increased  security  for  the  City 

by  the  removal  of  head  quarters  to  Southwark  Bridge-road,  it  being  doubtless  intended 
to  maintain  a  district  station  in  Watling-street,  4837-4845. 

Concurrence  in  certain  proposals  for  utilising  the  police  stand-points  in  reference  to 
fires,  and  for  providing  hydrants  and  hose  which  the  police  might  apply,  pending  the 

arrival  of  the  brigade,  4846-4856 Relief  to  be  afforded  to  the  brigade  by  utilising 

the  services  of  the  police  at  fixed  points,  4856. 

Careful  con^deration  by  witness  of  the  precautions  required  in  theatres,  4857.  492 1 

Importance  of  some  means  of  solid  separation  between  the  auditorium  and  Uie  stage 

and  dressing-rooms,  ^^858.  4897,  4898 Doubt  as  to  theatres  being  subject  to  the 

provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  4859-4864 Advantage  of  separating  the 

different  parts  of  the  auditorium,  each  having  a  separate  entrance  and  exit,  with  a  second 
exit  also  for  each  portion  of  the  audience,  4865-4867. 

Suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  passages  leading  from  the  auditorium  of  the  theatre 
containing  a  certain  portion  of  the  audience,  and   being  so  far  heat-proof  as  to  allow 

sufficient  time  for  exit,  4867-4875.  4888-4893 Inaccuracy  of  the  term  **  fire-proof,'* 

4876 Danger  in  the  use  of  stone  staircases,  supported  by  iron,  as  they  are  not  heat- 
proof; advantage  rather  of  massive  wood,  as  not  yielding  to  the  effects  of  heat,  except 

in  the  shape  of  actual  fiame,  and  then  very  slowly,  4877-4887 Improvement  by 

making  the  passages  zigzag,  so  as  to  mitigate  pressure,  4892,  4893. 

Approval  of  the  number  of  exits  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  the 

theatre  may  contain,  4894-4896 Suc^gestion  that,  in  addition  to  other  precautions^ 

as  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium,  there  be  a  fire-proof  curtain  ready  to  be 
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Shaw,  Captain  Eyre  Massey.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

lowered  across  the  state  on  the  first  appearance  of  fire,  4898-4908.  4912,4913 

Advantage  of  a  large  opening  over  the  stage  for  letting  off  the  smoke  from  a  fire,  so  that 

the  audience  may  not  be  unduly  alarmed,  4908-4911 Great  danger  from  carpenters' 

shops  and  workshops  over  the  ceiling,  so  that  they  should  be  forbidden,  4914,  49i6- 
Expediency  of  the  water  supply  being  provided  in  all  theatres  on  some  fixed  plan«  and 

of  hydrants,  with  constant  pressure,  being  adopted,  4916,  4917 Approval  ciJF  the 

responsibility  and  the  employment  of  firemen  in  theatres  still  resting  with  the  managers 
ot  the  theat]*es,  rather  than  with  the  fire  brigade,  4918-4920.  4971-4975 — —Conclusion 
that  certain  fixed  rules  as  to  construction,  appliances,  &c.,  should  apply  to  all  theatres, 
and  that,  if  such  rules  are  not  adopted,  no  license  should  be  granted,  4921-4924. 

Additional  increased  cost  of  about  40,000  /.  a  year  by  increasing  the  London  fire  brigade 

to  931  men,  4929-4928 Probable  necessity  of  an  increase  of  tfie  police  force  if 

utilised  in  connection  with  hydrants  ;  increase  allowance  necessary  also  for  clothes,  4999, 

4930.  5021,  5022 Apparent  saving  of  about  3o,oooi  a  year  by  laying  down  hydrants 

universally  and  by  utilising  the  police,  in  lien  of  increasing  the  brigade  to  a  force  of  931 
men  as  contemplated  by  witness,  493i-'4934* 

Denial  that  the  discipline  enforced  by  witness  is  unduly  strict,  4935-4937 -Repeti- 
tion of  former  statements  as  to  the  laborious  work  of  the  men  ;  entire  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Freeman  on  this  point,  4938-4942 Further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  Mer- 
chant Service  now  supplying  better  climbers  than  the  Navy,  though  witness  takes  men 
from  the  latter  whenever  he  can  get  them  with  the  proper  training,  4943-^1947. 

Impracticability  of  properly  coping  with  fires  in  the  top  storeys  of  the  loftier  modem 
buildings  in  London  by  working  a  jet  from  the   ground  level ;    very  little  use  of  a 

jet  of  water  thrown  100  or  120  feet,  4948-4957 Loss  of  pressure  by  friction  with 

every  additional  length  of  hose,  4954^  4955* 

Varying  time  required  to  clear  different  theatres  in  London  of  tlieir  audiences;  belief 

that  in  no  case  would  three  minutes  suffice,  4958-4963 Admission  as  to  the  great 

difficulty  and  expense  in  applying  the  precautions  advocated  by  witness  in  the  cases  of 
many  of  the  existing  theatres,  4964-4967 Expediency  of  an  inspection  of  music- 
halls  as  well  as  of  theatres,  and  of  u  system  of  hydrants  in  every  music-hall,  4968- 
4970. 

Difficulty  experienced  in  throwing  water  from  the  floating  engines  to  to  the  top  of  the 

fire  at  Brooks'  Wharf  on  account  of  the  wind  scattering  the  jets,  4979-4983 Further 

statement  that  witness'  men  are  satisfied  with  the  new  superannuation  scheme,  with  the 
exception  chiefly  of  the  age  fixed  for  retirement,  4984-4986.  4995.  5000-5002. 5030-5041. 

50925  5093 Doubt  as  to  any  reduction  being  desirable  in  the  number  of  engines,  as 

the  result  of  a  system  of  hydrants,  4987-4990 Great  variation  in  the  cost  of  hydrants, 

the  expense  in  the  City  being  very  heavy,  4991-4994. 

Consideiable  relief  given  tx»  the  men  by  the  permission  to  employ  assistants  in  place 

of  those  on  the  sick   list  or  under  instruction,  4997-4999 Entire  approval  of  the 

arrangements  and  accommodation  at  the  new  central  station,  5003,  5004 Farther 

reference  to  and  approval  of  the  proposed  aid  to  be  derived  by  the  brigade  from  the 
police,  the  question  of  amalgamation  not  being  involved;  objection  to  actual  amalgama- 
tion, 5005-5010.  5013-5022. 

Importance  of  hydrants  even  where  there  is  not  constant  supply  witii  high  pressure; 
that  is,  if  the  expense  be  no  difficulty,  5011,  5012— ^Further  considerations  as  to  the 
expediency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  work  of  salvage  being  directly  undertaken  by  the  fire 

brigade,  5023-5029 Want  not  only  of  structural  improvements  in  theatres  but  of 

arrangements  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  any  fire  that  may  occur,  5043 State- 
ment in  further  disapproval  of  the  use  of  ciiemicals,  or  of  sewage  water  or  salt  water,  in 
the  exiinction  of  fires,  on  account  of  the  increased  damage  to  goods,  5044-5046. 

Improvement  if  the  salvage  corps  or  the  police  were  made  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  uninsured  property  alter  fire,  5047-5053.  5059-5065 — —Difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  destructive  character  of  many  fires  in  the  American  cities;  want  of  manusu 

engines  adverted  to  as  a  serious  defeci,  5066-5077 Greater  facilities  in  French  ihan 

English  theatres  for  the  egress  of  the  audience,  the  former  having  entrances  or  passages 
to  which  the  audience  can  promptly  retire ;  reference  especially  to  the  excellence  of  the 
arrangements  in  the  New  Opera  House  in  Paris,  5079-5091. 

Shuter,  James   L.     (Analysis  of  his   Evidence.) — Is  chairman  of  the  Gas  and  Water 

Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  470,  471 Steps  taken  by  the  corporation 

with  a  view  to  an  extension  of  hydrants  throughout  the  City,  472,  473.  556 Proposed 

completion  at  first  in  a  certain  police  district ;  173  branch  mains  with  constant  supply 
have  already  been  laid,  and  sixty-three  more  are  about  to  be  laid,  with  a  view  to  hydrants 

bemg  placed  upon  them,  473-480.  555 Very  satisfactory  result  of  experiments  made 

in  order  to  show  the  height  to  which  water  could  be  thrown  by  means  or  hydrants  with 
the  existing  pressure,  481-497.  521-5^4*  636-64^-  56^;  563- 
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Report^  1877 — continned. 

ShuteVy  James  L.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

3inall  portion  of  the  City  supplied  with  water  by  the  East  London  Comminy;  much 

less  pressure  than  in  the  case  of  the  New  River  Company^  490-492. Opinion  that 

steam-engines  should  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with  under  a  system  of  hydrants,  498,499 
-Large  saving  of  damage  through  the  facility  of  at  once  applying  hydrants,  without 

waiting  for  turncocks,  500,  501 Proposed  use  of  the  hydrants  by  ihe  police  pending 

the  arnval  of  the  fire  brigade;  contemplated  drilling  of  the  police  »n  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus, 502,  503.  555.  J 

Estimate  of  from  25,000/.  to  30,000/.  as  the  cost  of  hydrants  for  the  City;  average 
of  from  25/.  to  30/.  per  hydrant,  including  the  costs  of  layin^:,  &c.,  504-520 — EflSciency 
of  the  hydrants  selected  by  the  City  authorities,  the  cost  being  about  10/.;  506.  509- 

512.  51^  544-547 Proposed  use  of  the  hydrants  for  street  washing,  but  not  for 

watering;  saving  of  some  expense  thereby,  512.  593-596. 

Very  large  outlay  involved  in  laying  down  hydrants  throughout  the  metropolis,  such 

outlay  not  being  justifiable  unless  there  were  a  constant  supply,  527-530.  541-543 

Exceptionally  good  position  of  the  city  of  London  as  regards  water  supply  and  constant 

pressure  in  comparison  with  the  metropolis  generally,  531-540.  554 Uselessness  of 

the  pressure  in  the  East  London  Company's  district  as  regards  the  efficient  working  of 

hydrants,  541-543 Advantage  of  hydrants  with  sluice  valves  as  compared  with  those 

having  disc  valves,  547.  553. 

Further  objection  to  fire  engines  being  dispensed  with  in  the  City,'though  extensive 

fires  will  be  guarded  against  by  means  of  hydrants,  548,  549 The  hydrants  already 

in  the  City  are  about  eighty  yards  apart,  each  hydrant  being  available  for  a  double  hose, 

6/>o,  551 Intention  of  the  City  authorities  to  secure  a  constant  pressure  supply,  the 

only  difficulty  being  with  the  East  London  Company,  564-557 Advantage  of  hy- 
drants as  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  turncocks,  558,  559. 

Disapproval  of  the  fire  brigade  being  part  of  the  police,  it  being  proposed  that  the 

latter  shall  act  only  as  auxiliaries  in  Uie  absence  of  the  former,  560-562 Question 

considered  whether  efficient  hydrants  may  not  be  laid  down  for  much  less  than  30/.  or 

25/.,  including  branch  mains  and  all  other  expenses,  563-570.  591,592 Disadvantage 

in  placing  hydrants  more  than  eighty  yards  apart  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of 

hose  required,  573-575 Increased  expense  in  putting  down  hydrants  where  there  is 

asphalte  pavement,  573-575. 

Conclusion  of  the  Gras  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Corporation  that  the  water  supply 
of  the  metropolis  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  but  should  be  under 

some  public  authority,  576-581.  588 Belief  that  for  a  maximum  sum  of  i8,ooo,oooiL 

all  the  water  companies  could  be  bought  up,  and   that  their  purchase  would  be  a  very 

profitable  investment  to  the  metropolis,  582-587 Advantage  as  regards  pressure  of 

an  amalgamation  of  the  companies  under  one  authority,  588-590. 

Society  of  Arts.  Inquiry  made  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  the 
means  of  prevention  of  fires  in  the  metropolis;  investigation  made  by  witness  (as 
chairman  of  the  committee)  into  the  working  of  the  system  of  water  supply  at  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow,  Chadtoick  1-7, 

Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  insecurity  from  fires  and  from 
panics  at  theatres  and  places  of  public  resort,  App.  387-391. 

Soutkwarh  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks  Company.  Area  of  twenty  square  miles  under  supply 
by  the  Southwarkand  Vauxhall  VV  ater  Company  within  the  metropolitan  district,  there 
being  500  miles  of  mains,  of  which  1 12  J  miles  are  under  constant  pressure.  Few  4669, 

4670 Information  as  to  the  statutory  obligation  upon  the  company  as  to  the  height 

of  water  delivery,  and  as  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  height  of  actual  delivery; 

large  increase  of  pressure  at  night,  16.  4671-4674 Increased  pressure  to  be  given  by 

means  of  a  reservoir  now  under  construction,  ib.  4675,  4676         There  are  no  public 
hydrants,  ib,  4677. 

Height  of  the  several  reservoirs  of  the  company,  six  in  number,  there  being  four  more 

under  construction ;  very  large  capacity  of  the  reservoirs.  Few  4678,  4679 Large 

proportion  of  fires  suppressed  without  the  aid  of  engines,  ib.  4681-4684. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation  and  the  height  to 

which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  408 Statement  showing  the  area  of 

the  company's  supply,  tiie  mileage  of  mains,  the  length  of  mains  under  constant  supply, 
the  reservoir  capacity,  &c.,  ib.  415. 

Staff.     See  Strength  of  the  Brigade. 

Standf'Pipes.  Liability  to  accident  in  using  stand-posts  in  connection  with  plugs ;  advan- 
tage in  this  respect^ by  using  hydrants  ftxed  upon  the  mains,  Dickson  4254,.  4255- 
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Beport,  1877 — continued. 

Stand-Pipes  —continued. 

Increased  promptitude  in  the  suppression  of  fires  if  there  were  hydrants  already  fixed, 

instead  of  its   being  necessary  10  apply  stand-pipes^  Hack  45149  4515 Small    or 

moderate  character  of  roost  of  the  fires  suppresseHd  by  means  of  stand-pipes  and  hose  in 
the  West  Middlesex  Company's  district;  few  eng'mes  in  attendance  at  these  fires,  id. 
4593-4596. See  also  Hydrants,  5. 

Stations  {Fire  Brigade).     Several  instances  of  places  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the 

nearest  station,  Rep.   viii Disapproval  by  the  Committee  of  the  removal  of  the 

Farringdon-street  and  Sloane-square  stations,  iJ.— Inconvenience  through  the  absence 
of  sleeping  quarters  at  many  of  the  stations,  ib.  ix.         See  also  Central  Station,     Police, 

Stone  Felt.  Description  of  a  fire-resisting  material,  invented  by  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  con- 
sisting of  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  a  cement  of  selenitic  lime,  prepared  and  indurated  by  a 
special  process;  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  this  invention,  which  is  known  as  ^^  stone 

felt,"  Penrose  600  et  seq. Use  of  Mr.  Brannon's  stone  felt  for  the  protection  of  part 

of  St.  Paul's;  moderate  cost  involved,  fi.  600-608,609-635 Great  value  of  Mr. 

Brannon's  material  in  the  case  of  theatres,  to  which  it  could  be  readily  applied,  as  well  to 

Jublic  buildings  generally,  and  to  large  warehouses,  &c.,tb.  601.  606,  607.  610-621. 
28-632— Uircumstance  of  stone  felt  not  having  yet  been  used  for  any  theatres  or 
other  large  buildings  save  St.  Paul's,  ib.  606.  654-657.  667. 

Street  Cleansing.  Great  economy  by  cleansing  the  streets  of  London  by  means  of  hydrants 
and  jets;  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  Chadwick,  271.  284-289.  303.  314-318— —Pro- 
posed use  of  hydrants  in  the  City  for  street  washing,  but  not  for  watering;  saving  of 

some  expense  thereby,  SAm^ct*  512.  593-596 Means  of  using  the  Temple  hydrants 

for  watering  purposes,  Cates  748,  749 Usefulness  of  hydrants  for  washing  the  streets, 

Haywood  858-86o« 

Strength  of  the  Brigade.    Sufficiency  generally  of  the  fire  brigade  staff  and  stations  in  the 

City,  Fraser  344,  345.  423,  424 Conclusion  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  a  fire  brigade  of 

400  men  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  metropolis,  including  the  City;  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  two  or  three  large  fires  simultaneously,  ib.  427-430. 

Table  submitted,  showing  the  strength  and  cost  of  the  fire  brigade  of  London,  and  the 
population,  as  compared  with  foreign  cities,  Shaw  4750-4752-' — Explanation  as  regards 
the  small  force  and  cost  in  London  in  comparison  with  New  York  and  other  foreign  cities 
that  the  firemen  in  London  are  much  better  trained  and  more  efficient  than  firemen 
abroad,  ib.  4752,  4753.  5054-5058. 

Considerable  relief  given  to  the  men  by  the  permission  to  employ  assistants  in  place  of 
those  on  the  sick  list  or  under  instruction,  Shaw  4997-4999* 

Return  submitted  by  Captain  Shaw,  showing  the  population  and  the  strength  of  the  fire 
brigade  in  large  towns  in  America,  and  in  Paris  and  London,  App.  429. 

Summary  by  the  Comnnttee  showing  the  force  as  taken  over  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies, as  proposed  by  Captain  Shaw  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  and  as  now  advocated  by 

Captain  Shaw ;  also  the  actual  force  in  1875,  Rep.  vii,  viii Several  respects  in  which  the 

force  requires  to  be  increased;  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  men  for  the  work  assigned 

to  them,  so  that  much  evil  results  in  various  ways,  ib.  viii-x Undue  amount  of  labour 

and  exertion  thrown  upon  the  men  through  the  insufficiency  of  their  number;  prejudicial 
efiect  upon  the  popularity  of  the  service,  ib.  x. 

Beneficial  result  of  the  permission  to  Captain  Shaw  to  employ  assistants  in  the  place 

of  all  men  sick  or  under  instruction.  Rep.  x Great  risk  in  there  being  no  reserve  at  all 

adequate  to  deal  with  two  or  more  exceptionally  large  fires  at  the  same  time,  ib. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  if  the  present  system  of  fire  extension  be  continued, 
there  are  req  uired  more  stations,  more  engines,  more  fire-escapes,  and  more  men,  Rep.  xi, 
xii.  xvii. 

See  also  Hours  of  Duty.         Police. 

Structural  Precautions.     See  Construction  of  Buildings. 

Suburbs.    Obstacle  to  any  extension  of  the  brigade  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan police  district,  Rep.  xiii. 

Superannuation.    Approval  of  a  superannuation  scheme  for  the  fire  brigade  as  well  as  for 
the  police,  Fraier  361,  362. 

Adoption  of  a  superannuation  scheme  by  tiie  Metropolitan  Board  since  the  Committee 
look  evidence  thereon  in  1876 ;  acceptance  of  sach  scheme  by  the  men  to  whom  it  isyon 
the  whole  satisfactory,  though  not  precisely  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  police.  Sham 
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Beporty  1877 — etmtinued. 

Superannuation  — contiiiaed. 

4824-4831.  4984-4986.  5000— — ^There  have  been  already  five  promotions  under  the 
scheme,  for  which  the  men  are  grateful,  Shaw  4825.  5041. 

Regulations,  dated  9th  February  1877,  as  to  the  pensions  and  gratuities  to  be  granted 
in  future  under  a  fixed  scale,  App.  430. 

Consideration  by  the  Committee  of  the  regulations  and  practice  as  to  superannuation ; 
conchision  that  there  has  been  good  reason  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  men.  Rep.  x,  xi 

Rejection  by  the  men,  without  full  consideration,  of  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Board 

in  March  1876,  lA.  xi Eventual  acceptance  by  the  men  of  a  scheme  proposed  by  the 

Board  early  in  the  present  year,  ib. 

Regret  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  the  redress  came  so  late,  the  want  of  a  satis- 
factory scheme  having  tended  to  render  the  service  unpopular,  Jtep.  xi Several  reasons^ 

however,  for  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Board  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  i&. 

Opinion,  moreover,  of  the  Committee  that  the  men  rejected  the  scheme  of  1876, 

without  properly  comprehending  it,  and  without  asking  for  an  explanation  of  its  provi- 
sions, which  in  their  prospective  operation  were  liberal,  ib. 

Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  members  of  the  fire  brigade  should  be  entitled 
to  su(>erannuation  on  the  same  terms  as  those  applying  to  constables  of  the  metro- 
politan police  force,  liberal  provision  being  made  for  those  now  serving  in  the  brigade, 
Bep.  xxviii. 

Swanton^  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  —  Reference  to,  and  quotations  from,  certain 
letters  from  members  of  the  salvage  corps  in  con*oboration  of  witness'  statements  before  the 
Committee  in  1876,  as  to  the  time  of  anival  of  the  floats  at  the  King  and  Queen  Granary 

fire,  955-969.    1004-1008 Statement  in  further  explanation  of  the   time  at  which 

witness  arrived  at  the  Pantechnicon  fire,  as  well  as  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  salvage 
corps  in  the  removal  of  carriages  at  an  early  stage  of  the  fire,  970-977.  990-1003. 

Dissent  frou)  Captain  Shaw's  opinion  in  favour  of  manuals  as  well  as  of  steam  engines 

being  kept  at  the  fire-brigade  stations,  978,  979 Accuracy  of  a  former  statement  by 

witness  as  to  supernumeraries  not  being  employed  at  the  escaprs  when  on  duty.  980,  981 

Repetition  of  the  statement  that  the  brigade  men  do  not  work  more  than  eight  hours 

out  of  the  twenty-four,  despite  the  evidence  of  Captain  Shaw  and  iiis  men  to  the  con- 
trary, 981-983 Practical  experience  of  witness  m  connection  with  the  working  of  the 

brigade,  so  that  he  strongly  complains  of  the  slight  thrown  upon  bis  evidence  by  Captain 
Shaw,  983-989. 

Swanton,  Mr,  Exceptions  taken  on  the  part  of  the  fire  brigade  to  several  statements  by 
Mr.  Swanton  in  his  evidence  of  last  Session,  Hamlyn  4697  et  seq. 


T. 

Telegraphic  Communication.     See  Police^  3, 

Temple,  The.  Explanation  that  new  mains  and  branch  mains  were  provided  for  the 
water  supply  of  the  Temple  in  1875,  and  that  in  the  Inner  Temple  thirty-seven  external 
hydrants  were  placed  upon  branches,  there  being  nine  internal  hydrants,  Cates  674-681 

717,718 Description  of  hydrants  used;  the  makers  are  Guest  8c  Chrimes,  ib,  682. 

739,  740.  746-749 Particulars  as  to  various  experiments  made  in  order  to  test  the 

vidue  of  the  Inner  Temple  hydrants ;  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  obtained  as  to  the 
pressure  available,  and  as  to  the  height  to  which  the  water  may  be  thrown,  ib.  683-698. 

718.  726-728,  750-752 Absence  of  perceptible  difference  as  to  the  height  when  hose 

of  different  lengths  was  used,  ib.  685-692.  .741,  742,  • 

Information  on  the  score  of  cost;  taciiity  through  new  mains  and  bmnches  having  been 

laid,  Cates  699-707.  736,  737 ^^Advanta^e  in  the  appliances  being  ready  for  use  at  a 

moments's  notice  by  the  Temple  porters,  ib.  709-715.  719-721— —Expectation  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  fires  would  be  extinguished  in  the  Temple  without  the  engines  being 

required,  ib.  743,  744 Enlarged  size  of  the  new  main  in  the  Temple  in  view  of  the 

laying  down  of  hydrants,  ib.  745. 
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Theatres: 

1.  Number  of  Theatres  Licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Number 

outside  his  Jurisdiction :  Assimilation  desirable. 

2.  Inspection ;  amended  Arrangements  suggested. 

3.  Practice  as  to  Licenses. 

4.  Suggested  Inquiry  as  to   Construction,  either  through  a   OovemmetU 

JDepartment  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  fVorhs. 

5.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  reference  to  Fires; 

Suggestions  as  to  their  Enforcement. 

6.  New  and  Old  Theatres  respectively. 

7.  Means  of  Exit ;  Doors,  Passages,  ^c. 

8.  Time  occupied  in  Clearing  the  Theatres. 

9.  Placing  of  Chairs  in  Gangways  or  Passages. 

10.  Advantage  of  a  Solid  Wall  between  the  Stage  and  the  Auditorium. 

11.  Question  as  to  the  Use  of  a  Wire  or  Iron  Curtain. 

12.  Chemical  Process  for  rendering  Dresses  and  Scenery  incombustible. 

13.  Naked  Lights. 

14.  Water  Supply,  Hydrants,  SiC 

15.  Action  of  the  Managers  in  the  Adoption  of  Precautions;  expediency  of 

their  continued  Responsibility  in  the  Matter. 
10.  Stafi' of  Attendants  ;  Suggestions  hereon. 

17.  Underground  Theatres. 

18.  East  End  Theatres. 

19.  Insurance  Rates. 

20.  Danger  from  Panic  rather  than  from  Fire;  rare  instances  of  Lou  of 

Life  through  Fire. 

21.  Suggestion  that  all  Fires,  however  small,  be  officially  reported. 

22.  Question  as  to  Staircases  and  Pillars  being  of  Wood^  or  Stone  and 

Iron. 

23.  Suggestions  on  the  part  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

24.  France, 

25.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  on  various  Points. 

26.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

1.  Number  of  Theatres  Licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Number  outside 

his  Jurisdiction  ;  Assimilation  desirable  : 

Increase  in  the  number  of  theatres  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  from  twenty-six  to 

forty    since  i86t>;    Fane    1278-1281 Explanation    as  to  the  Court  Theatre  and 

several  suburban  theatres  not  being  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ib.  1282-1284 

Statement  as  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  not  extending  to  theatres  in  Surrey 
orin  Chelsea,  Phipps  1775-1779. 

Exemption  of  Drury  Lane  and   Covent  Garden  as  patent  theatres  from  the  Lord 

Chamberlain's  control,  Hollingshead  2423,  2424.  2454- Several  theatres  in  London 

licensed  by  the  magistrates  instead  of  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  assimilation  desirable, 
ib.  2492. 2.504-2506. 

Expediency  of  certain  theatres  in  the  more  modern  metropolitan  boroughs  being 
brought  under  the   Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2688-2690. 

2731 Covent  Garden  and   Drury  Lane,  though  patent  theatres,  should  be  subject 

legally  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction,  ib.  2719,2720. 

List  of  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  total  of  twenty-five  in  1866  and  of 
thirty-eight  in  1877,  exclusive  of  those  occasionally  licensed,  App.  397. 

Paper  supplied  by  Mr.  Hollingshead  relative  to  the  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  total  of  forty-five,  there  being  also  two  patent  theatres  and  six  magistrates' 
theatres,  App.  399. 

2.  Inspection;  amended  Arrangements  suggested: 

Annual  inspection  of  theatres  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  most  careful  inquiry 
being  made  into  the  detailed  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  Fane  1027.  1044- 

1 046 Conclusion  that  some  oiher  department  than  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should 

be  entrusted  with  the  inspection  oftheatres,  music  halls,  &c.,  and  should  deal  with  all  ques- 

tione  of  construction »  ib,  1047-1053 Circumstance  of  witness'  inspection  oF  theatres 

being  carried  out  in  tbe  day-time  ;  question  hereon  whether  it  should  not  be  at  a  time 
when  the  gas  is  burning,  the  gas-lights  being  a  fertile  source  of  danger,  ib.  1341- 

1346 Practice  of  giving  notice  to  the  managers  before  the  annual  inspection,  t&.  1403* 

1405. 
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The  A  TR  ES — continaed. 

2.  Inspection  ;    amended  Arrangements  suggested — continued. 

Witness,  who  is  an  architect,  has  for  about  five  years  been  employed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  in  ihe  annual  inspection  of  theatres,  Robinson  1406-1408.  1558 Im- 
provements suggested  at  the  annual  inspection  of  old  theatres,  the  managers  usually 

carrying  them  out  successfully,  ib.   1411,  1412 Notice  given  of  each  iuspection; 

obstacles  to  sudden  inspection,  or  to  any  complete  inspection  at  night  during  the  per- 
formances, ib.  1455,  1456.  1539-1542 Instance  of  inspection  in  the  evening  without 

notice  during  the  last  pantomime  season;  breacli  of  regulations  discovered  in  half  of  a 
door  having  been  fastened  back,  ib.  1457-1463. 

Advantage  if  there  were  a  much  more  frequent  inspection  of  theatres,  Robinson  1484, 

1485.   155O,  1557 Advantage  also  of  occasional   inspection  in  the  evening  without 

notice,  ib.  1522-1525.  i639->54^' 

Sugtfestion  that  the  inspection  should  be  more  frequent  and  should  be  carried  out  by 
perfectly  impartial  persons,  not  in  private  practice,  appointed  by  Government  and  not 

by  the  Lord  Chamberlmn,  Phipps  1599-1605.  1617-1624 Opinion  that  the  proposed 

Government  inspection  should  apply  to   all  theatres  and   music  halls  throughout  the 

country,  ti.  1613-1616.   1712,   1713 Proposed  inspection  at  least  twice  a  year,  iA. 

1623,  1624.  1710,  1711 Obstacles  to  a  satisl'actory  inRpecti«>n  of  theatres  by  night, 

though  occasional  inspection  at  night  without  notice  is  desirable,  ib.  1694-1698. 

Opinion  that  an  extended  system  of  inspection  would  not  take  the  responsibility  off  the 

managers,  PAip;?^  1718,  1719.  1816-1819 Objection  to  inspection  by  the  staff  of  the 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ib.  1720,  1721.  1780-1792. 

Examination  as  to  witness'  grounds  for  objecting:  to  the  district  surveyors  in  the 
metropolis  as  inspectors  of  theatre!>,  and  for  preferring  inspection  in  London  and  the 
provinces  by  three  or  four  architects  appointed  specially  and  exclusively  for  the  purpose, 
Phipps  1731-1756.  1761-1766.  1780-1807. 

Advantage  of  inspection,  without  previous  notice,  by  an  oflScer  of  the  fire  brigade 

whilst  the  performances  are  going  on,  Hare    1924,   1925.   1953-1956.1972,1973 

Efficifnt-y  of  the  supervision  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department,  5i?//Ar^on  2065- 

2067 Conclusion  as  to  their  being  no  necessity  for  inspection  more  than  once  a  year, 

ib.  2114. 

Notice  always  received  by  witness  before  the  annual  inspection,  Henderson  2149- 
2151 Advantage  of  any  inspection  during  the  performance  being  made  by  a  fire- 
man, 26.  2152-2154 Approval  of  occasional  inspection  after  the  first  licensing,  in 

order  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  coraplieJ  with,  ib.  2166-2169. 

Approval  of  official  inupection  without  previous  noiice  and  at  any  time,  Abrahams 

2240,  2241.  2326-2331 Relief  to  managers  if  aided  by    a  surveyor's    occasional 

inspection,  ib.   2293-2295 Check,  by    means  of  the  yearly  inspection,  after   the 

original  licensee  has  been  granted,  ib.  2332-2334 Doubt  as  to  the  managers  objecting 

to  pav  the  cost  of  inspection,  ib.  2356,  2357 Thorough  character  of  the  inspection  on 

the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ib.  2364-2366 Approval  of  a  night  inspection, 

Hollingshead  2519,  2520. 

Ad vantao^e  if  there  were  a  frequent  inspection   by  witness'  department;  difficulty  of 

'  inspection  during  the  performances.   Marquis  of  Hertford  2668,  2669.2723 Large 

increase  of  staff  and   of  expense  necessary,  if  witness'  department  is  to  undertake  a 

frequent  inspection   of  theatres,   ib.  2721-2725,  2752.  2755 Inspection  of   many 

.theatres  at  night  without  previous  notice,  so  far  as  the  staff  admits;  want  of  increased 
inspection  by  day  kb  well  as  by  night,  ib.  2752-2756 Decided  advantage  of  inspection 

.  when  unexpected,  ib.  2820. 

« 

3.  Practice  as  to  Licenses  : 

Result  of  the  inauiry  into  theatrical  licenses  and  regulations  before  the  Solect  Com- 
mittee of  1866,  ana  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain  has  since  granted  licenses  somewhat  more  freely  than  before  that  year.  Fane  1010- 

1013 Annual  reneival  of  licenses  to  old  theatres,  but  only  on  condition  of  the  sug- 

,gestion8  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  being  complied  with  as  far  as  |x>88ible;  the  theatres 
are,  in  fact,  safe  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ib.  1029-1037.  1043. 

Grounds  for  concluding  that  it  is  more  expedient  to  vest  the  licensing  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  than  in  the  magistrates ;  reference  especially  to  the  case  of  the  Variety 
Theatre,  Hoxton,  PA^5  1674-1685. 1714-1717.  1808— — Opportunityofthe  public  to  lie 
beard  before  the  licensing  magistrates,  but  not  before  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ib.  1767, 
1768. 

Explanation  that  the  licensing  of  theatres  does  not  come  \ti  any  case  before  the 
quarter  sessions,  Pownall  1851,  1852 — ^Ex|)ediency  of  direct  responsibility  in  the 
lieensing  authority,  HoUin^shead  2418-^2420. 
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Th  EA  T/lEiS— continued. 

3.  Practice  as  to  Licenses — continued. 

Jurisdiction  of  witness'  department  as  to  the  annual  renewal  of  licenses  to  theatres, 

Marquis  of  Hertford  2648,  ^649 Contemplated  licensing  in  the  first  instance  of  all 

new  theatres  throughout  the  couniry  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  on  certificate  from  a 
Government  department;  whilst  their  regulation  subsequently  should  rest  with  the  local 
authorities,  ib.  ^663,  2664— Opportunity  of  the  public  for  being  directly  heard  before 
licenses  are  granted  by  the  magistrates,  but  not  as  regards  licenses  by  witness,  ib.  2734- 

2736 Conclusion  as  to  managers  having  no  appeal  from  witness'  refusal  to  grant 

licenses,  ib.  2742. 

4.  Suggested  Inquiry  as  to    Construction^  either  through  a  Government  Depart- 

ment  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worhs: 

Opinion  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  should  not  issue  until  he  has  been  iur- 
nished  with  a  certificate  from  some  other  public  department  on  structural  points.  Fane 

1047-1053.   1079-1083.   1111-1115 Power  of  the   Lord    Chamberlain  to  require 

structural  alterations  in  a  new  theatre  alter  it  is  built,  and  before  it  is  licensed,  ib.  1285- 
1287. 

Approval  of  all  theatres  and  music  halls  being  placed  under  some  authority  who 

should  certify  ns  to   their   construction,  Hare  1905,   1906.   1923 ^Approval  of  an 

official  inspection  of  theatres  and  music  halls  as  to  construction,  with  power  of  enforcing 
regulations  by  means  of  penalties,  Henderson  2o56-2i>59 Concurrence  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  upon  all  questions  of  construction  a  certificate  by  the  district  surveyor 
should  be  necessary  before  issue  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license,  Abrahams  2222- 
2227.  2358-2360.  2400. 

Improvement  if  there  were  a  responsible  public  department  for  the  survey  of  theatres 

as  regards  construction,  Hollingshead  2409,  2410 Opinion  that  the  same  department 

should  be  entrusted  with  the  surveying:  and  the  licensing*  as  by  enlarging  and  strength- 
ening the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  ib.  2421-2423 Approval  of  an  efficient  survey 

and  of  increased  inspection;  relief  thereby  to  managers,  ib.  2<|  72-2475. 

Opinion  that  questions  of  construction  as  regards  both  old  and  new  theatres  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  Government  department,  and  not  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  through 

the  district  surveyors,  Marquis  of  Hertford  2659-2662.  2737,  2738 Objection  to  the 

decisions  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  being  subject  to  a  Board  not  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  2662 Approval  of  inspection  by, persons  conversant  with  the  construction  of 

theatres  rather  than  by  district  surveyors,  ib.  2785-2787.  2821. 

Explanation  with  further  reference  to  witness'  objection  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  as 
the  body  to  grant  certificates  of  construction.  Marquis  of  Hertford  Moi^^^o^.  2813, 
2814. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  proper 
authority  to  deal  with  the  construction  of  theatres  and  other  public  buildings  in  the 
metropolis^  and  that  the  district  surveyors  should  see  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  pro- 
perly carried  out,  Fti//taiwy  3046-3059 Entire  distinction  between  the  pro|>osed  duties 

of  the  Board  as  to  construction  in  the  case  of  theatres,  and  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain as  to  licensing,  ib.  3053-3056 Distinct  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  Board 

and  its  officeis,  and  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  regards  theatres,  i6.  3111,  3112.  3128, 

3129 Sufficient  time  of  district  surveyors  for  seeing  to  the  construction  of  theatres, 

&c.;  their  competency  for  the  purpose,  ib.  3118-3125. 

Doubt  as  to  theatres  being;  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
Shaw  4859-4864— Conclusion  that  certain  fixed  rules  as  to  construction*  appliances, 
&c.,  should  apply  to  all  iheattes,  and  that  if  such  rules  are  not  adopted  no  license  should 
be  granted,  t^.  4921-4924. 

5.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  reference  to  Fires  :  Sugges* 

tions  as  to  their  Enfn'cement : 
Difficulty  ns  regards  regulations  for  providing  against  fiies  in  theatres  through  there 
being  no  executive  authority  for  enforcing  such  regulations,  Chadwick  320. 

Inability  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  enforce  regulations  save  by  withdrawal  of  license, 
which  he  can  only  do  in  case  of  riot  or  misbehaviour.  Fane  1204-1207.  1249,  1250— — 
Regulations  issued  to  managers  by  the  Lord  Chambeilain;  these  have  been  in  force  for 
many  years,  ib.  1299,  1300.  1318,  1319. 

Want  of  stafi*  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  for  seeing  that  the  regulations  are  com- 

, plied  with;  responsibility  of  the  managers  in  the  matter,  Fane  1371-1373 Expediency 

of  some  simple  machinery  for  enforcing  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  regulations  and  for 
imposing  penalties,  ib.  1399-1402. 

Approval  of  enforcing  the  regulations  by    means  of  fines,  Robinson  1439,  I440; 

Phipps  1625,  1626 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  frequent. alterations  required  by  the 

Lord   Chamberlain's  office,  as  after  the  occurrence  of  any  great  fire  in  a  theatre,  and 
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5.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Lord  Ckamherlain^  ^c. — continued. 

before  such  alterations  Hre  justified  by  experience,  Phipps  1652-1658 -Approval  of 

theatres  being  shut  up  if  the  managers  refuse  to  take  the  precautions  laid  down  for 
safety,  iB.  1 757-1 760. 

Advantage  if  regulations  were  enforced  by  f)enaltie8,  instead  of  by  refusal  of  license. 

Hare  1907,  1908.   2005,  2«io6 Objection  to  withdrawal  or  suspension    of  license 

for  non-compliance  with  regulations,  a  system  of  money  penalties  being  sufficient, 
Henderson  2 1 34-2 1 48.  2 1 58-2 1 65. 

Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  ot  a  system  of  police  pennlties  for  enforcing  regulations, 

Abrahams  2228.  2231 Approval  of  the  existing  regulations  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 

as  efficacious  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  tA.  2*237.  ^S^S-  2389 Advantage  of  a  modi- 
fied power  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  enfon  ing  regulations,  as  by  closing  the  theatre 

for  a  time  instead  of  refusing  the  license,  lA.  2337-2345,  2401-2403 Satisfaction  of 

witness  with  the  present  rules  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  although  there  is  no  appeal^ 
ib.  2392-2395.  2399. 

Expediency  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  power  to  prosecute  and  punish  for  breach 
of  regulations,  without  necessarily  withholding  the  licence,  HoUingshead,  2452-2456 — — 
Objection  to  temporary  suspension  of  license,  a  system  of  penalties  being  preferable,  ib* 
2495-2503- 

Issue,  for  the  first  time,  two  years  ago,  of  printed  regulations  for  the  protection  of 

theatres  from  fire.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2650^2652 Absence  of  power  in  witness  to 

enforce  the   regulations,   save    by   non-renewal  or  temporary   suspension   of   license; 

objection  to  so  severe  a  penalty  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  rfgulations,  tA.  2653-2656 

Advantage  in  sometimes  restricting  the  license  to  shorter  periods  than  a  year,  ib.  2654. 
2687.  2743 Approval  ol  enforcing  regulations  by  police  penalties  rather  than  by  sus- 
pension ot  license,  ib.  2657,  2658.  2745,  2746. 

Circulars  frequently  sent  to  the  managers  calling  their  attention  to  the  regulations, 
the  latter  being  strictly  enforced.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2709-2713.  2717,  2718 Im- 
provement if  witness  had  power  to  withdraw  the  license  at  any  time,  ib.  2739-2741. 

Endeavours  of  witness  to  enforce  all  recommendations  from   his  office.  Marquis  of 

Hertford  2747,  2748 Further  approval  of  police  fines,  together  with  endorsement  of 

license,  for  breach  ot*  regulations,  ib.  2778-2782 Adoption  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 

regulations  at  theatres  generally,  as  well  as  in  London,  io.  2784. 

Bales  for  theatres  licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  dated  February  1876,  App.  395, 

396 Official  communication  to  each  theatre  in  forwarding  the  rules  of  February  1876, 

2*6,  400. 

Circular  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  dated  21st  December  1876^  urging  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  and  regulations,  App.  400,  401. 

Further  suggestions  submitted  in  letter  from  the  department,  dated  23rd  May  1876^ 
in  connection  with  the  Christmas  holidays,  ^jD>p.  401, 

6.  New  and  Old  Theatres  respectively : 

More  strict  requirements  structurally  in  the  case  of  new  theatres  than  of  old  ones. 

Fane  1028 Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  over  the  site  and  over 

the  plans  of  each  new  theatre,  ib.  1275-1277. 

Strict  requirements  as  to  staircases,  exits,  &c.,  before  anv  new  theatre  is  licensed  by 

the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Robinson  1409,  1410 Opinion  that  the  present  inspection  of 

the  plans  of  new  theatres,  and  of  the  building  before  it  is  licensed,  is  of  a  very  satis- 
factory chahicter,  Phipps  1590,  1591 Radical  alteration  necessary  in  order  to  bring 

old  theatres  under , the  conditions  required  in  the  case  of  new  theatres,  »6.  1592-1596 

Approval  of  an  appeal  from  the  veto  of  an  architect  upon  the  opening  of  any  theatre ; 

improbability  of  any  appeal  if  the  rules  and  plans  are  laid  down  in  the  first  instance,  ib. 
1786-1799. 

Structural  improvement,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  old  theatres,  whilst  the  new  theatres 

are   excellently  arranged.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2695,  2696 Difficulty   in   making 

some  of  the  older  theatres  sale  agamst  fire,  save  by  rebuilding  them,  Fu//tamy  3137- 
3139- 

7.  Means  of  Exit;  Doors,  Passages,  ^e.  z 

Provision  of  at  least  three  separate  entrances  in  the  case  of  every  theatre  in  London, 

Fane  1022 Provision  in  alnio>t  every  case  of  two  separate  means  of  egress  for  each 

part  of  the  auditorium,  ib.  1023-1026*— Constant  improvements  since  1866,  as  to 
means  of  egress,  &c. ;  strict  requirements  in  connection  with  the  new  theatres  since  that 
year,  ib.  1086-1091. 

Narrow  passages  in  some  of  the  older  theatres,  witness  submitting,  however,  that  every 

theatre  has  a  separate  exit  for  the  boxes,  the  pit,  the  gallery,  and  the  stalls,  Fane  1092, 
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TBEATRES-^continued. 

7.  Means  of  Exit:  Doors,  Ptusayes^  8fc.''--'Coni\mied. 

1093.  1148-1163.  1181— Very  narrow  character  of  some  of  the  inter-communioating 
passages,  there  being,  however,  large  direct  passages  generally  available,  Fane  I092,.i093. 

1210 Great  improveraent,  doubtless,  if  the  passages  of  the  older  theatres,  were^ wider ; 

the  Lord  Chamberlain  could  not,  however,  order  their  reconstruction,  i6.  1198-1200. 
1208-1210.  1260-1262. 

Requirement  of  passages  not  less  tiian  four  feet  wide  i|i  the  case  of  all  new  theatres, 

Fane  1208,  1209 Approach  of  full  publicity  being  given  as  regards  all  the  available 

means  of  exit:  advantage  of  using  them  all  every   night,  ib.  1214,  1215.   1263-1267. 

1374-1378 Steps  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  doors  opening  freely  from  the  inside, 

li.  1216-1219.  1222.  1242,   1*^43 Doubt  as  to  the  advantage   of  a  large  central 

gangway  down  the  middle  of  a  theatre,  as  in  the  Alhambra,  ib.  1240,  1241.  1272. 
1364. 

Examination  upon  the  queittions  of  all  doors  and  barriers  really  opening  outwards,  as 
provided  by  regulation  ;  probability  of  this  having  been  overlooked  in  one  or  two  cases. 
Fane  1320-1340. 

Expediency  of  the  passages  cr  exits  bein^  not  less  than  four  feet  wide;  suggestions 

on  this  point,  Robinson  1414-1422 Stipulation  as  10  all  doors  and  barriers  opening 

outwaids;  conditional  approval  of  biirriers  in  passages  four  feet  wide,  tft.  1423-1428 
Conclusion  that  all  the  means  of  egress  and  ail  the  doors  should  be  open  every  night 
so  that  they  may  be  properly  known  to  tiie  public,  ib.  1429-1438. 

Amendment  proposect  in  the  regulation  as  t(»  passages,  staircases,  8cc. ;  increased  width 

proposed  for  pas&ages  according  to  the  number  of  people,  Robinson   1464-1469 

Facility  in  arranging  for  all  doors  opening  outwards,  ib.  1510,  15]  1. 

Importance  of  a  direct  exit  from  each  part  of  the  auditorium,  Phipps  1663-1665 

Objection  to  any  passages  being  less  than  four  feet  in   width,  whilst  the  width  should 

always  increase  outwards,  ih.  1666-1668 Provision  of  at  least  three  modes  of  egress 

from  each  theatre  in  London,  ib.  1701. 

Advantage  if  the  exits  from  theatres  opened  into  different  streets,  as  in  the  case  of 

Drury-lane,  iSarc  1980-1989 Advantage  of  two  or  more  distinct  street  exits  from 

every  theatre,  il ftraAan?^  2346-2349 Value  of  ample  exits  as  greatly  obviating  the 

effects  of  panics,  ib.  2363. 

Importance  chiefly,  of  sufficient  passages  and  exits,  in  the  event  of  fire,  HoUingshead 
2425-^-^ Probable  advantage  if  the  public  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  all  the  doors, 

ib.  2435-2437 Advantage  generally  of  separate  exits  into  the  street  for  the  different 

parts  of  the  audience,  ib.  2449, 2450 Advantage  also  in  the  passages  increasing  in  width 

towards  the  exit,  ib.  2451 Advantage  also  in  every  theatre  having  exits  on  at  least 

two  difl'erent  sides,  ib.  251 1. 

Instance  of  a  swing  door   having    been    found  fastened  back ;    satisfactory  reason 

assigned  by  the  manager,  Murquis  of  Hertford  2671-2673 Difficulty  in  always 

enforcing  improved  exits,  ib.  2818,  2819. 

Advantage  of  separating  the  different  parts  of  the  auditorium,  each  having  a  separate 
entrance  and  exit,  with  a  second  exit  also  for  each  portion  of  the  audience,  bkaw  4865- 

4867 Suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  passages  leading  from  the  auditorium  of  the 

theatre  containing  a  certuin  portion  of  the  audience,  and  being  so  far  heat-proof  as  to 

allow  sufficient  time  for  exit,  ib.  4867-4875.  4888-4893 Improvement  by  making  the 

passages  zii^zag,  so  as  to  mitigate  pressure,  ib.  4892,  4893 Approval  of  the  number 

of  exits  being  in  proportion  to  tl;e  number  of  persons  the  theatre  may  contain,  ib.  4894- 
4896. 

8.  Time  occupied  in  Clearing  the  Theatres  :^ 

Statement  that  all  the  theatres  in  London  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain are  so  far  safe  in  case  of  fire  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  audience  can 

leave  them  in  six  or  seven  minutes,  jPane  1014-1017.  1258,  1259 Necessity  of  the 

audience  being  out  of  a  theatre  on  fire  before  the  arrival  of  fire  engines,  ib.  1315- 
1317- 

Means  of  emptying  nil  the  theatres  in  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  Robinson  1413 
——-Lapse  of  about  six  or  seven  minutes  in  clearing  the  theatres,  Phipps  1704,  1705. 

Varying  time  required  to  clear  different  theatres  in  London  of  their  audiences ; 
belief  that  in  no  case  would  three  minutes  suffice,  Shaw  4958-4963. 

9.  Placing  of  Chenrs  in  Gangways  or  Passages  : 

Suggestion  that  the  placing  of  chairs  in  gangways  be  treated  as  a  police  offence ; 
blame  attaching  to  the  public  rather  than  to  the  managers  on  this  score.  Fane  1054- 
1058—- Approval  of  managers  being  advised  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  not  to  allow 
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0.   Placing  of  Chairs  in  Oanfftpays  or  PoMsagei — continued. 

chairs  being  placed  in  ^ngways,  fane  1201-1903 Further  approval  of  the  placing  of 

chairs  in  gangways  beuig  treated  as  a  police  offence,  ib.  1361-1366,  1388^-1394. 

Danger  in  vacant  spaces  and  passages  being  occupied  by  chairs ;  recent  prohibition  of 

this  practice,  Pkipps  1769-1772 -Expediency  of  a  prohibition  upon  the  use  of  chairs 

in  gangways,  Hare  1963,  1964.  1975,  1976 Disapproval  of  the  use  of  chairs  in 

gangways;  limited  use  of  chairs  at  the  Criterion,  Henderson  2124-2127. 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  chairs  is  necessarily  an  aggrava- 
tion of  danger  in  case  of  panic  ;  witness,  however,  has  no  chairs  in  passages,  Abrahams 
2229-2232.  2261-2269.  23221-2325.  2378^ Disapproval  of  chairs  in  passages  as  in- 
creasing the  danger  in  case  of  panic;  check  to  any  sudden  rush  by  means  of  a  barrier, 
HolKngshead  2521,  2522. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  placing  of  chairs  in  gangways  of 
theatres,  &c.,  is  not  really  important  as  increasing  the  danger  in  case  of  fire  or  panic, 
but  that  any  penalties  should  fall  on  the  public,  who  cannot  now  be  prevented  from 
removing  chairs  to  such  places,  as  well  as  on  the  managers,  VtlUers  2591-2613,  2632- 
2647. 

Letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  September  1875,  directing  that  no  seats  or 
obstructions  are  to  be  placed  in  the  gangways  or  passages  intended  for  the  exit  of  the 
audience,  App.  400. 

10.  Advantage  of  a  Solid  Wall  between  the  Stage  and  the  Auditorium : 

Importance  of  a  solid  proscenium  wall  over  the  top  of  the  theatre;  difficulty  en  this 

point  in  old  theatres,   P'ane  1071-1074 Improvement   if,  in   all   theatres,   a   wall 

dividing  the  stage  from   the  auditorium   were  carried  two  feet  above  the  roof,  Robinson 
1489-1493.  1528. 

Great  importance  attached  to  a  solid  brick  wall  between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium, 
carried  through  the  proscenium  to  the  roof;  practicability  of  this  in  existing  theatres, 

Phipps  1594-1598 Suggestion  that   the  auditorium,  stage,  and  other  parts  of  the 

theatre  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  distinct  by  means  of  fire-proof  separations,  ib,  1641- 

1646 Circumstance  of  witness  having   built  some  theatres  without  a  wall  between 

the  stage  and  auditorium  extending  above   the  roof ;  that  is,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
ib.  1687-1693. 

Importance  of  some  means  of  solid  separation  between  the  auditorium  and  the  stage 
and  dressing-rooms,  Shaw  4858.  4897,  4898. 

11.  Question  as  to  the  Use  of  a  Wire  or  Iron  Curtain : 

Doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  wire  or  iron  curtain  for  shutting  off  the  stage  from 

the  audience  in  case  of  fire.  Fane  1065-1070.  1236 Proposed  use  of  a  wire  curtain 

in  every  theatre;  this  is  insisted  upon  in  P^ris,  JRobinson  1494-1497.  1526,  1527 — -* 
Grounds  for  objecting  to  an  iron  curtain  in  front  of  the  stage,  Henderson  2022-2024. 

2106-2109.  2156,  2157 Doubtful  value  of  a  wire-gauze  curtain,  as  in  French  theatres, 

HolKngshead  2463-2469. 

Suggestion  that  in  addition  to  other  pecautions,  as  between  the  stage  and  the 
auditorium,  there  be  a  fire-proof  curtain  ready  to  be  lowered  across  the  stage  on  the  first 
appearance  of  fire,  Sliaw  4898-4908.  4912,  4913* 

12.  Chemical  Process  for  rendering  Dresses  and  Scenery  Incombustible: 

Approval  of  a  certain  soda  process  for  rendering  dresses,  &c.  incombustible,  though 

hardly  required  for  scenery.  Hare  1959.  1974 Use  by  witness  of  tungsgate  of  soda 

for  rendering  scenery  incombustible;  difficulty  in  the  case  of  wood  and   of  dresses, 

Henderson  2033-2038.  2115-2117 Slight  value  attached  to  processes  for  making 

scenery  incombustible ;  approval,  however,  of  (his  precaution,  and  more  especially  for 

dresses,  Abrahams   2215-2217.   2245-2248 Failure    of    some    experiments    with 

tungsgate  of  s<xla,  as  applied  to  scenery  and  dresses,  Hoiiingshead  2515. 

13.  *  Naked  Lights : 

Suggestion  with  a  view  to  preventing  danger  from  the  gas-lights,  Robinson  1474-1479 
Use  of  naked  lights  on  the  ground  rows,  and   occasionally   behind  the  wings; 

danger  from  this  source,  Phipps  1699,  1700.  1809-1815 Inconvenience  if  the  lights 

between  the  wings  must  be  protected  by  wire  gauze ;  doubt,  moreover,  as  to  this  b^ing 
necessary,  Abrahams  2209,  2210.  2252-2257. 

Several  orders  issued  against  the  use  of  naked  lights ;  means  of  enforcing  this  pro- 
hibition. Marquis  of  Hertford  2757-2762.  2790,  2791. 
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14.  Water  Supply ^  Hydrants ,  Sfc.: 

Carerul  inquiry  on  the  part  of  t4ie  Lord  Chamberlain  in  regard  to  the  provision  of 

hydrants  or  other  means  for  promptly  applying  water,  Fatie  1231-1235.  1254-1256 

Improvement  as  regards  water  supply,  many  of  the  theatres  being  now  connected  with 
high-pressure  mains,  and  being  provided   with    hydrants   and  with   hose  and    other 

appliances  in  readiness,  Robinson  1442-1449 Importance  of  the  hose  for  application 

10  hydrants  being  always  ready  for  instant  use,  ib.   1513-1521- Few  theatres  in 

London  in  which  there  are  firemen  employed  to  attend  to  the  hydrants,  &c.,  ib.  1550- 

1555 Importance  of  hydrants  in  all  theatres,  cisierns  on  the  roof  being  useless; 

difficulty  as  to  the  former,  unless  there  is  a  high-pressure  main  available,  ib.  1564- 
1573- 

Inquiry  by  the  inspector  into  the  water  supply  and  the  use  of  hydrants,  Marquis  of 
Hertford  2763-2765. 

Readiness  of  the  Kent  Company  to  supply  water  by  meter  for  hydrants  in  theatres, 
&c. ;  belief  that  there  is  no  hydrant  in  the  Greenwich  theatre,  Dickson  4461-4465. 

Expediency  of  the  water  stipply  beincr  provided  in  nil  theatres  on  some  fixed  plan,  and 

of  hydrants,  with  constant  pressure,  being  adopted,  Shaw  4916,  4917 Want  not  only 

of  structural  improvements  in  theatres,  but  of  arrangements  for  the  immediate  extinction 
of  any  fire  that  may  occur,  ib.  5043. 

16.  Action  of  the  Managers  in  the  Adoption  of  Precautions ;  Expediency  of  tlieir 
continued  Responsibility  in  the  Matter : 

Anxiety  shown  by  the  managers  to  carry  out  the  required  improvements.  Fane  1038. 

1250 Doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  relieving  managers  of  theatres  from  responsibility, 

as  would  be  the  result  of  placing  the  buildings  in  charge  of  the  fire  brigade,  ib.  1059- 

1064 Responsibility  of  the  manager  of  each  theatre  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  there 

being  several  sub-he«ds  under  the  manager,  ib.  1292-1298 Great  importance  of  not 

interfering  with  the  responsibility  of  the  manager,  ib.  1383-1385. 

Anxiety  of  managers  to  adopt  any  suggestions  made  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the 

magistrates,  Hare   1921,  1922.    1926 Great  responsibility   upon    managers,   even 

though  the  official  inspection  were  much  more  frequent,  ^iraAom^  2388-2391.  2396- 

2398 Satisfactory  relations    between    the    managers  and   the   Lord    Chamberlain, 

Hollingshead  2513. 

Approval  of  full  responsibility  in  the  managers.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2659 Satis- 
factory results  shown  upon  the  occasion  of  the  general  inspection  instituted  by  witness  after 
the  Brooklyn  fire ;  pains  taken  by  the  managers,  as  a  body,  to  carry  out  the  regulations, 

ib.  2670.  2673,  2674 Responsibility  of  managers,  even  though  charged  with  the  cost 

of  inspection,  ib.  2783. 

Approval  cf  the  responsibility  and  the  employment  of  firemen  in  theatres  still  resting 
with  the  managers  of  the  theatres  rather  than  with  the  fire  brigade,  Shaw  4918-4920. 
497 » -4975. 

16.  Staff  of  Attendants :  Suggestions  hereon: 

Suggested  employment  of  old  soldiers  or  commissionaires  as  a  means  of  securing 
order  and   confidence  in  case  of  panic,  Henderson  2060-2064.  2069-2074.  2111     ■  ■ 
Importance  of  the  doorkeepers  and  others  being  at  their  posts  and  keeping  back  any 

rusn  as  much  as  possible,  Abrahams  2232.  2322 Approval  of  the  attendants  being 

in  uniform,  in  order  that  the  public  might  know  from  whom  they  should  take  directions, 
ib.  2310,  2311. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  importance  of  well-trained  attendants  to  see  to  the  doors, 
&c.,  in  case  of  panic ;  illustration  in  witness'  theatre^*,  Abrahams  2379-2387— —Ad- 
vantage in  trusting  the  manager  of  any  theatre  and  his  men,  rather  than  in  requiring  the 
presence  of  men  from  the  fire  brigade,  Hollingshead  2460-2462.  2469.  2514. 

Recommendations  issued  with  a  view  to  an  improved  organisation  for  the  suppression 
of  fires  J  doubt  as  to  these  being  properly  acted  upon.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2766- 
2773- 

17.  Underground  Theatres: 

Absence  of  disadvantage  in  theatres  being  underground,  or  partly  so  ;  that  is,  under 

certain  conditions.  Fane  1129-1138.  1148-1176.  1188 Less  danger  from  pressure  in 

hurrying  from  a  theatre  when  undei^round,   ib.  1387,   1388— —Equal   safety  of  an 
underground  theatre  as  of  one  above  ground,  Phipps  1773, 1774. 
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18.  East  End  Theatres: 

Impression  as  to  the  east-end  theatres  being  more  safely  constructed  and  protected 

than  the  west-end  theatres,  Abrahams  2285-2287 Belief  that  the  managers  of  the 

theatres  generally  in  the  east  of  London  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's regulations,  ib.  2321. 

19.  Insurance  Bates  : 

Very  high  insurance  rate  in  the  case  of  some  theatres,  Chadwich  io8,i52,  153 

Lower  rate  of  insurance  where  there  is  a  division  wall  between  the  proscenium  and  the 

auditorium,  ib.  1728,  1729' Facility  in  insuring  witness'  theatres;  belief  that  the 

London  theatres  generally  are  insured,  Abrahams  2367-2376. 

20.  Danger  from  Panic  rather  than  from  Fire;  rare  Instances  of  Loss  of  Life 

through  Fire: 

Conclusion  as  to  danger  really  arising  from  panic  and  not  from  fire ;  this  equally 

applies  to  all  buildings  where  many  people  are  assembled.  Fane  1018-1021 Belief 

that  nobody  has  been  burnt  in  a  theatre  in  London  within  the  last  fifly  years ;  many 
lives  have,  however,  been  lost  from  panic  and  pressure,  ib.  1190.  1257.  1273,  1274. 
1397,  1398^— Instances  of  great  loss  of  life  from  the  pressure  caused  by  panic,  ib. 
1 195-1 197 Increased  danger  from  panic  in  the  case  of  large  theatres,  ib,  1239. 

Security  required  against  panic  and  not  against  fire,  Henderson  2024.  2060 State- 
ment as  to  fire  never  occurring  during  the  performances  in  theatres,  t6.  2024.  2060 
Opportunity  of  the  press  for  allaying  panic,  whereas  since  the  Brooklyn  fire  the  press 
has  greatly  aggravated  this  danger,  ib.  21 12^  21 13. 

Panic  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  fire-plugs  immediately  in  front  of  theatres,  in 
the  event  of  any  fire  close  by;  instance  at  the  East  London  Theatre,  Abrahams  2241- 

2244.  2350-2354 Danger  generally  owing  to  panic  rather  than  to  fire,  ib.   2361, 

2362 — — Single  instance  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  fire  in  any  English  theatre  during  the 
performance ;  exceptional  instance  also  of  loss  of  life,  Hollingshead  2469-2471 . 

Exceedingly  few  fires  at  theatres  in  England  ;  exceptional  instance  of  loss  of  life  owing 

io'p2Si\Cy  Marquis  of  Hertford  2*]  \^ Anxiety  of  witness  since  the  Brooklyn  fire  to 

guard  against  the  effect  of  panics,  ib.  2788. 

21.  Suggestion  that  allFires^  however  small,  be  Officially  reported: 

Approval  of  all  small  fires  on  the  stage,  &c.,  being  reported  to^  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

together  with  their  cause.  Fane  1346-1350.  1396,  1396 Contemplated  inspection  and 

report  after  every  fire  involving  a  claim  upon   the  insurance  oflSces,  PAzpp^  1627-1631 

Non-objection  to  a  private  report  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  on  the  occasion  of  every 

fire,  however  small,  AiraAam*  2274-2276 Advantage  if  a  report  were  made  to  witness 

whenever  a  fire  occurs,    howsoever    slight.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2774-2776.   2796, 

2797- 

22.  Question  as  to  Staircases  and  Pillars  being  of  fFood,  or  Stone  and  Iron  : 

Preference  for  wood,  as  compared  with  stone  and  iron,  for  the  supports  of  the  stage. 

Fane  1386 Approval  of  pillars  and  beams  of  solid  wood  rather  than  of  the  use  of  iron 

and  stone,  Robinson  1508,  1509. 

Exception  taken  to  a  direction  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  supporting  the  proscenium 
staircases  at  the  outer  enHs  by  iron  girders ;  advantage  of  wooden  over  iron  pillars  for  the 

support  of  the  stage,  Phipps  1656-1662 Advantage  of  stone  staircases  if  inclosed  in 

bricic  walls,  ib.  1727. 

1^88  of  life  at  the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  owing  to  the  staircases  not  having  been 
built  of  fireproof  material ;  use  of  fireproof  staircases  in  London  theatres,  Abrahams 
2366- 

Doubtful  value  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  a  stone  staircase  at  the 
Gaiety  should  be  under-pinned  by  iron  girders,  Hollingshead  2426-2428.  2485,  2486 — — 
Expediency  of  clearing  up  the  doubt  as  to  the  respective  efficacy  of  wood,  and  of  iron  acd 
stone  for  staircases,  t6.  2476-2481.  2485-2488. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  prescribed  iron  girders  for  staircases  afler  the  Brook* 
lyn  fire;  doubt  whether  these  are  so  safe  as  wooden  girders.  Marquis  of  Hertford  2666, 
2667. 

Danger  in  the  use  of  stone  staircasea  supported  by  iron,  as  they  are  not  heat-proof  i 
advantage  rather  of  raasi^ive  wood,  eis  not  yielding  to  the  effects  of  heat  except  in  the 
shape  ot  actual  flame,  and  then  very  slowly,  Shaw  4877-4887. 
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23.  Suggestions  on  the  Part  of  the  Society  of  Jrts  : 

Report  of  special  coroouttee  of  the  Society  of  Aits ;  sundry  suggestions  therein  £xthe 
prevention  of  fires,  and  for  obviating  the  effects  of  panics,  App.  387-391. 

24.  France : 

Very  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  system  in  France,  where  the  regulation  of  the 
theatres  rests  chiefly  with  the  sapeurs-ponipiers ;  illustration  to  this  effect,  HoUingshead 
2467-2459- 

Greater  facilities  in  French  than  English  theatres  for  the  egress  of  the  audience,  the 
former  having  entrances  or  passages  to  which  the  audience  can  promptly  retire ;  re- 
ference especially  to  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  of  the  New  Opera  House  in  Paris, 
Shaw  5079-509 !• 

Paper  explanatory  of  the  legislation,  and  detailed  regulations  for  public  protection 
against  fires  and  panics  in  theatres  in  France,  App.  392-394. 

25.  Other  Details  and  Suggestions  on  various  Points: 

Advice  constantly  given  to  managers  to  get  rid  of  all  superflous  stores  and  properties; 

large  quantity  required   for  actual  use.  Fane  iioi,  1102.  1107,  1108 Importance  of 

the  store-rooms  being  built  upon  arches  or  with  fireproof  materials;  difficulty  in  the  case 

of  old  theatres,  ££•  1103-1110 Disadvantage  in  some  of  the  theatres  having  houses 

quite  close  on  several  sides ;  exceptions  in  the  case  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  and  Drury 
Lane,  ib.  1177-1183.  1189-1194 Danger  of  fire  chiefly  from  the  stage  and  work- 
shops,  ib.   1223,   1224 Obstacle   to   providing  that  new   theatres  must  be  entirely 

isolated,  ib.  1237,  1238. 

Consideration  of  sundry  suggestions  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Brooklyn  fire ; 

concurrence   in  several  of  these,    Fane  1301-1311 Approval  of  wooden   doors  for 

resisting  the  spread  of  fire  for  a  time,  ib.  1312-1314— — Probability  of  hatchets  not  being 

always  provided  though  recommended,  ib'  1357-1359 Danger  to  surrounding  houses 

as  well  as  toany  theatre  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  i&.  1367-1370 Doubt  as  to  the 

expediency  of  prohibiting  the  properties  being  stowed  away  under  the  stage,  ib.  1379- 
1383- 

Sundry  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  regulations  or  for  the  adoption 

of  additional  precautions,  Robinson   1450  et  seq. Recommendation  to  managers  to 

keep  hatchets  ready  for  cutting  door  scenery  in  case  of  fire ;  this  appears  to  be  usually 
done,  ti.  1450-1454.   1512— Advantage  of  fireproof  ceilings  and  passages,  t&.  1503- 

1507 Danger  in  the  gasholder  being  frequently  inside  the  theatre,  instead  of  outside, 

ib.  1583-1586. 

Careful  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  conditions  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 

theatres  generally,  Phipps  1632-1637.  1658 Want  of  fireproof  places  for  the  storage 

of  materials,  ib.  1638-1641 Several  instances  of  music-halls  converted  into  theatres, 

HoUingshead  2507-2510— —Doubt  as  to  its  being  of  much  use  to  have  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  each  theatre  and  the  nearest  fire  brigade  station,  ib.  2523-2525. 

Careful  consideration  by  witness  of  the  precautions  required  in  theatres,  Shaw  4857. 

4921 Advantage  of  a  large  opening  over  the  stage  for  letting  oS'the  smoke  firom  a 

fire,  80  that  the  audience  may  not  be  unduly  alarmed,  ift.  4908-^911— —Great  danger 
from  carpenters'  shops  and  workshops  over  the  ceiling,  so  that  they  should  be  forbidden, 
ib.  4914,  4915 Admission  as  to  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  in  applying  the  pre- 
cautions advocated  by  witness  in  the  cases  of  many  of  the  existing  theatres,  ib.  4964- 
4967- 

26.   Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee : 

Summary  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  licensing  of  theatres  under  tlie  Theatres  Act ; 

absence  of  provisions  in  the  Act  in  regard  to  construction.  Rep.  xxiv Entire  inade- 

Quacy  of  the  power  to  refuse  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a  license,  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  construction^  and  of  securing  the  required  arrangements  for  protection   against 

fire,  ib. Nature  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  in  the  case 

of  old  and  new  theatres  respectively ;  want  of  staff  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  efficient 

inspection,  ib. Nature  of  the  provisions  as  regards  construction  to  which  theatres  are 

subject  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act^  ib.  xxv,  xxvi. 

Separate  exit  as  a  rule  for  the  box,  the  pit,  and  the  gallery  and  scenes.  Rep.  xxvi 

Fair  manner  in  which  the  regulations  of  the  Lord  Cnamberlain  are,  as  a  rule,  carried 

out,  ib. Concurrence  in  the  view  that  the  examination  into  the  safety  of  the  building 

should  not  rest  with  the  Lord  ChambArlain  or  Justices,  neither  of  them  possessing  the 
requisite  staff,  ib. 
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The  A  TRES — continued. 

20  Canchmons  and  Becommmuhiians  of  the  CS^mmiMe^— continued* 

Dissent  from  the  proposal  that  a  Government  department  sfaoald  certify  on  struotaral 
points;  grounds  for  preferring  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  the  certifying  aathorityi 
Bep'  xxvii. 

SummRry  of  the  main  points  to  be  had  in  view  as  regards  construction;  importance 
of  subdivision  of  risk^  together  with  facility  of  egress^  the  outlets  being  numerous  and 
separate.  Rep.  xxvii Advanti^e  in  the  building  being  isolated,  ib. 

Recommendation  that  hydrants  in  connection  with  the  mains,  and  provided  with 
hose,  be  placed  round  the  building,  and  carried  within,  capable  of  throwing  a  jet  to  any 

part  of  the  interior,  Mep.  xxvii Contemplated  exemption  of  existing  buildings  from 

the  regulations  proposed  for  all  new  theatres,  ib. 

Proposed  power  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  require  the  necessary  alteration,  so  as 
to  obviate  danger  in  the  case  of  old  buildings ;  that  is,  subject  to  a  right  in  the  pro- 
prietors to  go  to  aibitration.  Rep.  xxvii,  xxviii. 

Naked  lights  should  be  protected.  Rep,    xxviii The  hose  and  other  apparatus 

should  be  manufactured  in  good  order,  ib, A  plan  should  be  settled  beforehand  of 

what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  fire  or  panic,  iL 

Proposal  that  Uie  licensing  authoiity  be  empowered  to  draw  up  rules,  and  that  breach 

of  rules  be  punished  by  fine  on  summary   prosecution,  Rep»  xxviii Necessity   of 

inspection  from  time  to  time,  ib. 

Objection  to  certain  duties  being  cast  upon  firemen  from  the  brigade,  or  upon  the 

police,  instead  of  upon  the  regular  employes  of  the  theatre.  Rep.  xxviii Inexpediency 

of  relieving  the  managers  of  any  of  the  responsibility  that  properly  belongs  to  them,  ib. 

Conclusion  that  do  new  theatre  or  large  muaic-ball  in  tlie  metropolis  should  be  finally 
licensed  until  certified  that,  in  respect  of  position  and  structure,  it  satisfies  all  due  require- 
Qients  for  the  protection  iigainst  danger  from  fire,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
fihould  be  the  oerttfying  autfaHority,  Rep.  xxix« 

Conclusion  also,  t^at  with  reepect  to  existing  theatres  and  music-halls,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  should  have  power  to  call)on  the  proprietor  to  remedy  such  structural 
defects  as  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  the  cause  of  special  danger,  and  to  admit  of  being 
remedied  by  a  moderate  expenditure;  option  being  allowed  to  the  proprietor  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  arbitratiofi.  Rep.  xxix. 

Recommendation  that,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  danger  from  fire,  the  Lord 

Chamberlain  be  authorised  to  make  regulations  as  to  manaR^ement,  Rq?.  xxix Also 

thot  provision  be  made  for  the  inspection  of  the  buildings;  any  breach  of  the  regulations 
being  punishable  on  summary  prosecution,  ib. 

See  also  Adelphi  Theatre.  Alhambra.  Charing  Cross  Theatre.  Court 

Theatre.  Criterion  Theatre.  East  London   Theatre.  Folly  Theatre 

Gaiety  Theatre.        Globe  Theatre.      Lord  Chamberlain* s  Department.        Music'" 
halls-  Opera  Comique.  Pavilion  Theatre.  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

Royalty  Theatre.         Variety  Theatre.         Vaudeville  Theatre. 

Tozer^  Mr.    Views  of  Mr.  Tozer,  of  Manchester,  as  to  the  great  efficiency  to  be  secured  in 
London  by  utilising  the  police  in  fire  prevention,  Chadwick  65. 

Turncocks  {Water  Supply): 

Occasional  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  turncocks  at  fires  in  the  City ;  difficulty  in  such 

cases  as  to  turning  on  the  water,  Fraser  3^-333.  392 Means  of  showing  the  number 

of  times  turncocks  are  late  in  arriving  at  fires  jn  iheCity,  lA.  381-387.  439,44c Ad- 
vantage of  hydrants  as  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  turncocks,  Shuter  558,  559. 

Ettdeavours  made  by  the  Companies  to  secure  the  early  attendance  of  their  turncocks 
at  fires ;  unfairness  in  attaching  blame  to  them  on  this  score,  Muir  3324,  3325.  3453 

In  a  great  majority  of  eases  the  turncocks  are  before  the  firemen,  ib.  3324.  3453  ■ 
Special  importaoce  of  the  prompt  attendance  of  the  turncock  under  the  present  system, 
wnereas  with  hy<kaoto  this  difficulty  disappears,  ib.  3326,  3327 — i-Explanation  as  to 
the  delay  in  the  attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  a  certuiii  lire  in  the  New  Biver  Com- 
pany's district,  ib.  3421. 

Statemeni  in  cooaection  with  Table  showing  for  several  years  whether  the  turncocks 
or  the  fire  br^ede  men  arrived  first  at  fires ;  inducement  to  the  turncock  to  arrive  as 

promptly  as  possible.  Greaves  3622-3632 Effect  of  the  introduction  of  constant 

supply,  aad  oif  hydrants,  that  the  turncocks'  occupations  will  be  gone,  ii.  3848 

Explanation  that  the  return  before  referred  to  as  to  tbe  time  of  arrival  of  the  turncocks, 
and  of  the  firemen  at  fires  is  based  upon  statements  made  by  the  former,  ib.  3897-3900 
39:^2,3933. 

Staiement  as  to  the  Kent  Company  having  made  arrangements  for  several  of  their 
inspectors  and  turncocks  residing  dose  to  the  fire  brigade  stations,  Dichson  4068-4075. 
342*  38  2  4356- 
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Report,  1877 — continued. 

Turncocks  {Water  Supply) — continued. 

4356-4360 Very  little  use  ofturncocks,  unless  for  concentrating  the  pressure,  if  the 

mains  were  under  constant  supply,  and  if  hydrants  were  general,  Dickson  4204-4207 

Question  considered  whether  the  Metropolitan  Board  made  unnecessary  complaint  as 
regards  the  former  attendance  of  the  turncocks,  ib.  4361-4370. 

Reports  from  turncocks  submitted  to  the  Committee  as  showing  that  they  are  always 
countersigned,  and  sometimes  by  members  of  the  fire  brigade ;  they  are,  in  face,  to  be 
relied  upon  as  regards  the  time  of  arrival  at  fires.  Greaves  4475, 4476. 

Statement  showing  that  the  West  Middlesex  Company's  turncocks  attend  very  promptly 
at  fires,  and  arrive  in  most  cases  before  the  fire  brigade,  JSTacA  4546-4548.  4559 — - 
Reply  made  by  the  company  to  a  complaint  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  December 
1874,  relative  to  the  turncocks'  attendance,  li.  4548-4550— —Improved  arrangements 
carried  out  by  the  Company  in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt  attendance  of  their  turncocks  ; 
rewards  also  given  for  the  purpose,  ib.  4551-4558. 

Statement  showing;  the  satisfactory  attendance  of  the  turncocks  at  fires  in  the  Chelsea 
Company's  district,  and  the  large  proportion  of  fires  extinguished  without  the  aid  of 
engines.  Few  4626-4632. 

Prejudicial  effect  of  the  system  of  fire-plugs,  and  of  the  necessary  attendance  of  turn- 
cocks before  water  can  be  applied.  Rep,  xvi,  xvii Pains  taken  by  the  companies  to 

secure  the  prompt  attendance  of  the  turncock,  who  usually  arrives  beiore  the  firemen,  ib* 


U. 

Uninsured  Property.  Conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  a  charge  should  b?  imposed  on 
owners  of  uninsured  property  which  has  been  saved  from  fire.  Rep.  xxiii,  xxiv— — 
See  also  Salvage. 

United  States.    Very  efficient  telegraphic  facilities  in  the  United  States  in  reference  to 

fires,  Chadwick  64 Destructive  character  of  many  fires  in  America  owing  to  the  large 

extent  of  wood  buildings ;  great  deficiency,  moreover,  of  the  fire  prevention  administration, 
save  as  regards  telegraphic  facilities,  ib.  114-123. 

Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  destructive  character  of  many  fires  in  American  cities; 
want  of  manual  engines  adverted  to  as  a  serious  defect,  Shaw  5066-5077. 


Variety  Theatre.    Statement  as  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  having  granted  a  license  to  the 
Variety  Theatre,  Hoxton,  after  some  slight  modification,  whereas  the  magistrates  had 

previously  refused  a  license  for  a  music-hall,  Phipps  1674-1685.  1714-1717.   1808 

Probable  cause  of  the  refusal  of  license  by  the  magistrates  in  the  case  of  the  Variety 

Theatre  at  Hoxton,  Pownall  1866 License  granted  to  the  Variety  Theatre  upon  its 

bein*?  found  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Marquis  of 
Hertford  2681. 

Vaudeville  Theatre.     Four  separate  doors  into  the  street  from  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 

Phipps  1701-1703 Steps  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  compel  the  disuse  of  chairs  in 

the  gangways  at  the  Vaudeville,  Marquis  0/ Hertford  2777. 

VillierSf  Robert  Edwin.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  proprietor  of  the  Canterbury 

Music-hall,  which  is  licensed  by  the  magistrates,  2533,  2534 Necessary  submission 

of  the  plans  of  the  new  building  for  approval  by  the  magistrate's  surveyor,  the  magistrates 
and  the  surveyor  satisfying  themselves  by  inspection  as  to  the  stability  of  the  building 

before  final  licensing,  2535,  ^536.  2539-2542 Facility,  prior  to  the  new  Licensing 

Act,  in  carrying  out  the  construction  of  music-halls  without  inspection,  the  only  control 

bavmg  been  the  survey  of  the  district  surveyor,  2536-2538 Due  precautions  adopted 

by  witness  as  regards  fireproof  construction  of  the  new  Canterbury  Hall ;  satisfaction 
given  to  the  magistrates'  surveyor,  2543.  2553. 

Numerous  exits  from  the  Canterbury,  there  being  five  from  the  back  and  five  from  the 

firont,  so  that  the  building  can  be  cleared  in  about  four  minutes,  2543-2552 Difficulty 

raised  by  the  magistrates  as  to  an  increased  number  of  exits  from  music-halls  on  account 
of  the  undue  facilities  thereby  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits,  2553.  2559.  2563.  2580. 
Renewal  of  the  licenses  of  old  music-halls  upon  police  certificate  of  good  conduct,  there 
being  no  survey  nor  inspection  of  the  buildings,  2553-2557. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  survey  and  inspection  of  all  music-halls,  the  duty 

being  entrusted  to  the  district  surveyors,  2558-2564.  2580,  2581 ^Approval  of  similar 

regulations  being  applied  by  the  magistrates  to  music-halls  as  are  laid  down  by  the 
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Report,  1877 — continued* 

Vittiers,  Robert  Edwin.     (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Lord  Chamberlain  for  theatres,  2565-2576.  2582 Greatly  improved  construction  of 

the  new  music-halls  as  compared  with  the  older  ones;  improved  exits  required  in  many 

instances,  2568,  2569.  2578,  2579 Less  risk  of  fires  in  music-halls  than  in  theatres 

through  there  being  no  scene  rooms  or  property  rooms  in  the  former,  2570,  2571. 

Due  precautions  taken  by  witness  to  prevent  danger  from  gas,  2572-2574 Different 

insurance  rates  paid  by  witness  for  different  parts  of  the  Canterbury ;  low  rate  as  compared 
with  that  for  theatres,  2575-2577.  2630,  2631 Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  breach  of  regulations  by  means  of  money  penalties,  instead  of  by  suspension  of 

license,  2583-2588 Insufficient  deterrent  effect  of  fines;    that  is,  unless  the  license 

were  endorsed  at  the  same  time,  2587.  2616-2618 Special  advantag:e  of  the  mode  of 

construction  of  the  staircase  of  the  new  Canterbury  Hall ;  safety  to  the  public  thereby^ 
2589-2591. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  placing  of  chairs  in  gangways  of  theatres, 
&c.,  is  not  really  important  as  increasing  the  danger  in  case  of  fire  or  panic,  but  that  any 
penalties  should  fall  on  the  public,  who  cannot  now  be  prevented  from  removing;  ciiairs  to 
such  places,  as  well  as  on  the  managers,  2591-2613.  2632-2647. 

Belief  that  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  any  structural  inspection  of  the  old  music- 
halls,  2614,  2615 Sufficiency  of  training  of  witness'  men  for  prompt  action  in  the  event 

of  fire;  objection  to  fire-brigade  men  employed  on  the  premises,  2619-2622 Further 

statement  as  to  the  provisional  grant  of  licenses  to  new  music-halls,  upon  approval  of  the 
plans,  under  the  new  Licensing  Act,  and  as  to  the  licenses  not  being  confirmed  till  the 
magistrates  are  satisfied  that  the  construction  has  been  properly  carried  out,  2623-2629. 

Vulliamy,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — ^Is  superintending  architect  of  the  Metro- 
politan BoardofWorks,36i8 — ^Administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  by  sixty- 
two  district  surveyors  ;  different  views  of  these  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  fireproof 
floors,  staircases,  &c.,  in  public  buildings,  3019-3028 Conclusion  as  to  brick  or  con- 
crete being  the  safest  fireproof  material,  3022,3023 Improvement  if  the  Metropolitan 

Board  had  the  power  of  laying  down  rules  for  fireproof  construction,  3029,  3030. 
3034- 

Instance  in  the  case  of  the  Criterion  Theatre  of  the  opinion  of  the  district  surveyor 

having  been  overruled  upon  a  question  of  construction,  3029-3035 Decided  opinion 

that  not  only  the  u^e  of  fireproof  materials  but  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of 

exits  should  come  within  the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  3036-3042 Instance 

of  difference  between  the  district  surveyor  and  the  builder  on  the  score  of  safety,  the 
Board  having  upheld  the  former,  3043-3045. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  proper 
authority  to  deal  with  the  construction  of  theatres  and  other  public  buildings  in  the 
metropolis,  and  that  the  district  surveyors  should  see  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  are 

properly  carried  out,  3046-3059 Entire  distinction  between  the  proposed  duties  of  the 

Board  as  to  construction  in  the  case  of  theatres,  and  the  duties  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 

as  to  licensing,  3053.  3056 Doubt  as  to  any  necessity  for  an  appeal  from  the  Board 

on  questions  of  construction,  3060-3062. 

Contemplated  certificate  of  construction  from  the  Board  where  more  than  fifty  people 

are  congregated,  3063,  3064 Failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  Board  in  1874  to 

pass  an  amended  Building  Act  for  the  metropolis,  owing  chiefly  to  opposition  by  the 
building  trades;  continued  desire  of  the  Board  for  increased  powers  as  to  construction, 

3065-3071.  3114-31 19.  3124.  3126,  3127 Advantage  of  periodical  inspection  by  the 

district  surveyors  in  order  to  see  that  the  construction  sanctioned  had  not  been  pre- 
judicially altered,  3072,  3073.  3093,  3094. 

Expediency  of  power  in  the  Board  to  enforce  penalties  ;  approval  of  convictions  being 

endorsed  on  the  licenses,  3074-3080 Advantage  of  consultation  of  Captain  IShaw  by 

the  Board   upon  question  of  fireproof  construction,  3081 Fixed  area  placed  under 

each  district  surveyor,  who  inspects  every  building  therein,  either  in  construction  or 

alteration,  3082-3084.  3106,  3107 Explanation  that  witness  advocates  full  power  as 

regards  rules  of  construction  in  the  case  only  of  public  buildings,  3085-3088. 

Absence  of  limit  as  to  the  height  of  houses  in  streets  over  fifty  feet  in  width,  3089, 

3090 Great  height  to  which  some  of  the  buildings  in  Northumberland  Avenue  will 

probably  reach;  thickness  of  the  walls  adverted  to,  3091,  3092.  3130,  3131 Danger 

m  case  of  panic  in  Exeter  Hall,  St.  James's  Hall  being  still  more  dangerous,  and  the 
l^yptian  Hctli  worst  of  all,  3095,  3096. 

Explanation  that  questions  of  construction  do  not  come  before  the  Metropolitan  Board, 

save  in  case  cf  difference  between  the  builder  and  the  district  surveyor,  3097-3103 

Conclusion  further  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  Board  being  the  first  power  as 
regards  construction  of  public  buildings,  and  as  to  the  district  surveyors  carrying  out  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  3100-3105. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  duties  to  be  included  in  the  periodical  inspection  by  the  surveyors, 
342*  3  s  3  3108- 
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Kepott,  1877 — continued. 

Vuttimay,  George.    (Analysis  of  his  Evidmce) — eamtiimed. 

3108-31 12 Fee  often  guineas  for  the  supervision  of  an?  biiikliug  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, 31 10.  313a Distinct  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  Board  and  its  officers,  and 

by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  as  regards  theatres,  3111,  3112.  3128,  3129 Very  insuffi- 
cient water  supply  arrangements  at  Exeter  Hall,  31 13 Sufficient  time  of  district  sur- 
veyors for  seeing  to  tlie  construction  of  theatres,  &c, ;  their  competency  for  the  purpose, 
3118-3126. 

Inspection  of  music-halls,  as  of  other  buildings,  by  the  district  surveyors  in  the  event 

of  alteration;  fire-proof  materials  insisted   upon,  3133-3138 Difficulty  in  making 

some  of  the  older  theatres  safe  against  fire,  save  by  rebuikling  them,  3137-3139^' 
More  satisfactory  inspection  o\'  music-halls  by  means  of  the  district  surveyors  than  is 
api>lied  by  the  magistrates  before  licensincr;  advantage  in  the  former  costing  Boihing 
except  the  fee,  the  staff  being  already  provided,  3140-3143. 


W. 
Water  Supply: 

1.  Duties  of  the  Compunies  as  to  the  Supply  at  Fires,  arid  for  Domestic 

Purposes. 

2.  Advantages  of  Coustunty  as  compared  with  Intermittent  Supply  ;  Saving  of 

Waste  vainer  Constant  Supply. 

3.  Action,  respectively,  of  the  Water  Companies,  and  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board  in  reference  to  Constant  Supply. 

4.  Conversion  from  the  IntermitteTd  to  the  Constant  System  ;  Cost  involved. 
6.  Pressure. 

6.  Requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  ;  Exceptions  taken  thereto. 

7.  Supply  in  Wapping  and  Shadwell. 

8.  Sotarces  of  Supply. 

9.  Great  Cost  of  a  Separate  System  of  Mains,  with  Hydrants,  for  Fire  Ex^^ 

tiftction  exclusively. 

10.  Suggestions  for  the  Purchase  of  the    Water  Companies  by  a  Public 

Authority. 

11.  Advantage  ef  Unity  of  Management;  Suggestions  as  to  the  responsible 

Authority. 

1 2.  Exceptions  taken  to  Amalgammtion,  er  to  Trawler  to  a  Mimicipality  or 

Water  trust 

13.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Committee;  Special  Importance 

attached  to  Constant  Supply,  and  to  the  Purchase  of  the  Companies  by 
the  Municipal  Authority* 

1.  Duties  of  the  Companies  as  to  the  Supply  at  Fires,  and  for  Domestic  Par^ 

poses : 

Obligation  upon  the  London  Water  Companies  to  deliver  water  without  charge,  for 

the  suppression  of  fires,  Muir  3239 Obligation  also  to  supply  at  certain  pressures, 

wbicli  are  defined  by  the  Companies  Acts,  ib.  3239,  3240 Regard  had  to  other  than 

domestic  purposes  in  laying  down  new  mains,  though  the  companies  are  only  bound  by 
their  Acts  to  give  a  sufficient  domestic  supply,  ib.  3382,  3383. 

Direct  obligation  upon  the  companies  as  to  domestic  supply,  but  only  incidentally  as 
to  supply  for  fires,  Dickson  4409.  4468,  4469.  4474— —Enjoyment  oi  certain  privileges 
by  the  companies  under  their  Acts,  in  return  for  which  they  have  amply  discharged  their 

duties  to  the  public,  ib.  4413,  4414.  4466-4469 Statement  vs  to  its  being  the  duty 

of  the  metropolitan  autlu)rity  to  apply  for  increased  supplies  in  any  district  in  reference 
to  fires,  the  ILent  Company  duly  fulfilling  its  obligations  in  regard  to  dou.estic  supply, 
ib.  4466-4474. 

2.  Advantages  of'  Constant,  as  compared  with  Intermittent  Supply;  Saving  of 

Waste  under  Constant  Siq>ply : 

Exceedingly  satisfactory  operation  of  the  system  of  constant  supply,  and  of  hydrants 
at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool,  in  tne  prevention  of  fires,  Chadwick  8-25 
Great  economy  of  water  under  the  constant  supply  sybtem :  reduction  thereby  of  the  con- 
sumption at  Manchester  from  thirty-three  to  twenty  gallons  per  head,  tJ.  10-13.38-41 
-»— Special  importance  attached  to  a  constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  and  to  unity  of 

contr^,  ib.  38-40.  66,  67.  179-181 Eflfect  of  the  intermittent  system  in  ntaking  a 

good  supply  bad,  and  a  bad  supply  worse,  ib.  49. 

Great  reduction  of  fire  risks  to  property  and  life  in  London,  by  adopting  a  constant 
supply,  and  the  other  measures  advocated  by  witness,  Chadwick  85 Further  state- 
ment as  to  the  great  waste  of  watca*  under  intermittent  supply,  any  iaspection  of  fittings 
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2.*  Advantages  of  Canstanl,  oi  compared  with  Intermitient  ^S^i^qii^^^c.— contiaued. 

by  companies  being  yery  ineffisctiTe,  Chadwick  234-236 Several  sources  of  the  im- 
mense waste  of  water  in  London  nnder  the  system  of  intermittent  sapply,  ib.  262. 

Immense  economy^  of  supply  effected  at  Norwich,  Liverpool,  and  other  places,  similar 
economy  being  feasible  in  London,  by  adopting  the  constant  system  with  proper  regulii- 

tions,  Chadwick  262,  263 Efficient  fire  brigade  to  be  maintained   under  constant 

supply,  without  any  increase  of  the  present  cost,  ib.  264. 

Anticipation  that  a  constant  supply  must  sooner  or  later  be  provided  for  the  metropolis ; 
less  consumption  of  water  thereby  than  under  the  intermittent  system,  Haywood  833. 
893,  894 Importance  of  constant  supply  in  the  mains,  and  in  branch  mains,  in  con- 
nection with  a  system  of  hydrants  througoout  the  city  ;  proposals  for  giving  effect  to  this 
arrangement,  Muir  3305-3313 Statement  showing  that  a  very  extensive  and  efficient 

E'stem  of  house-to-house  inspection  of  fittings  has  long  been  carried  oat  by  the  East 
ondon  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  waste  under  constant  supply ;  very 
rare  objections  made  by  occupiers.  Greaves  3797-3801.  3903-3907. 

3.  Action^  respectivelj/^  of  the  Water  Companies,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in 

reference  to  Constant  Supply : 

Failure  of  the  Board  to  take  steps  for  securing  a  unity  of  supply,  though  pressed  upon 
them  by  the  Insurance  Companies,  Chadwick  71-73.  21G-219. 

Denial  that  the  Water  Companies  are  fairly  open  to  blame  for  the  non-provision  hitherto 
of  a  constant  supply  throughout  the  metropolis;  necessity  in  the  first  instance  of  an 
efficient  and  expensive  reparation  of  house    fittings,  else  the  waste  of  water  would  be 

tremendous,   Muir  3350-3355 Several   bodies  by   whom  constant  supply  may  be 

initiated,  ib.  33o3« 

Summary  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 

which  constant  supply  might  be  provided  or  enforced,  Dickson  4090 Provisions  of 

the  Act  of  1871  as  to  the  expense  falling  upon  the  Board,  ib.  4091-4094. 

Witness  submits  statistics  on  behalf  of  the  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  Grand  Junction,  and 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Companies  relative  to  the  mileage  of  constantly  charged  mains 

of  each  company,  the  pressure,  reservoir  accommodation,  &c..  Few  4606  et  seq. 

Total  of  275  miles  of  mains  under  constant  pressure  in  the  case  of  the  four  companies 
represented  by  witness,  upon  which  hydrants  might  be  placed,  ib.  4686-4688. 

Reference  to  the  last  official  report  of  Major  Bolton,  as  showing,  for  the  information 
amongst  others  of  the  Metropolitan   Board,  the  mileage  of  mains  of  each  company  to 

which  hydrants  might  at  once  be  fixed.  Few  4647,  4648 Belief  that  the  Metropolitan 

Board  have  been  made  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  the  four  companies  in  question  have 
a  large  mileage  of  mains  under  constant  pressure,  and  available  for  hydrants,  ib.  4695, 
4696. 

Total  length  of  mains  of  the  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  Grand  Junction,  and  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Companies;  proportion  under  constant  supply  in  each  case,  App.  412-415. 

4.  Conversion  from  the  Intermittent  to  t/ie  Constant  System  ;  Cost  involved: 

Small  cost  of  conversion  from  the  intermittent  to  the  constant  system  of  supply^  by 

placing  the  matter   under  a  public  authority,  Chadwick  79 Average  cost  o£  11  «. 

per  house  for  alteration  of  fittings  in  Manchester ;  limited  alteration  and  small  cost  to  be 
incurred  in  London,  ib.  81-83.  223-230. 

Modifications  made  in  the  former  regulations  as  to  domestic  fittings,  &c.,  in  reference 

to   constant  supply;    good   regulations  in  Manchester,  Muir  3448-3450.  3454 

Calculation  that  it*  would  cost  on  an  average  8  /,  per  house  to  alter  the  fittings  and  to 
prepare  efficiently  for  a  constant  supply ;  this  would  amount  to  about  4,000,000  2.  for 
the  whole  metropolis,  ib.  3451,  3452»  3496-3499 Facility  in  carrying  out  the  altera- 
tions and  in  imposing  new  regulations  without  causing  public  disturbance,  Dickson 
4402-4405. 

5.  Pressure: 

Evidence  purporting  to  show  that  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  metropolis  the  pre- 
sure  is  now  adequate  for  the  efficient  working  of  hydrants ;  practicability  of  increasing 
the  pressure  by  one-third,  by  unity  of  management  of  the  water  supply,  Chadwick  26- 

32.  250,  251 Insufficient  size  of  the  pipes  in  some  districts,  alterations  and  extensions 

being  essential,  and   the  supply  being  pkced  under  a  public  authority,  ib.  33,  34 

Importance  of  efficient  protection  outside  buildings  rather  than  of  internal  precautions, 
•J-36- 

Evidence  with  reference  to  the  reduction  of  nressure  caused  in  passing  a  jet  of  water 
through  hose  of  different  lengths  and  with  dinerent  nozzles;  dissent  from  certain  con- 
clusions of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  entire  loss  of  pressure  under  certain  conditions, 
Haywood  785-788.  844-855.  870-872.  912-914.  924.  942-945. 

342.  384  Doubt 
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5.  Presture — continued. 

Doubt  as  to  the  pressure  at  Brighton  being,  practically  better  than  that  in  London, 

Muir  3828-3284 InsuflSicient  supply  for  the  time  being  in  a  higher  district  if  the 

reservoir  for  such  district  be  used  for  increasing  the  pressure  in  another  and  lower  district, 

ib.  3285-3289 Little,  if  any,  advantage  as  regards  water  supply  at  fires  by  connecting 

the  mains  of  the  different  companies;  illustration  to  this  effect,  ib.  3374-3377- 

Further  statement  as  to  the  satisftEtctory  character  generally  of  the  pressure  in  London, 

JKmV  3378-3381 Inaccuracy  of  a  statement  that  there  was  hardly  any  supply  in 

London  by  gravitation,  the  whole  of  the  New  River  Company's, supply  being  of  this 
character,  ib.  3398-3401. 

Exceptions  taken  to  certain  evidence  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  the  reduction  of 
pressure  caused  by  the  water  passing  through  a  hose  200  feet  in  length,  Greaves  3816- 
3824.  3844,  3845 Theoretical  character  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  connect- 
ing the  mains  of  the  different  companies  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  at  fires^  ih. 

3833-3835 Advantage    as   rei^ards  fires  where  adjacent  companies  have  separate 

mains  in  the  same  street,  ib.  3H37-3839. 

Question  considered  whether  more  weight  should  not  be  attached  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette's  experiments  than  to  witness'  conclusions  as  regards  loss  of  pressure  in  sending 

water  through  hose  of  a  certain  length,  Gr^ave^  3867-3881 Prospect  of  increased 

pressure  being  given  without  any  greater  waste  of  water,  ib,  3962 Difficulties  felt  by 

witness  in  laving  down  any  rule  as  to  the  loss  of  pressure  caused  by  friction  according  to 
the  length  oi  the  hose,  ib.  3967-3972. 

Details  as  to  the  results  of  various  experiments  showing  the  loss  of  pressure  according 

to  the  length  of  hose  used.  Hack  4567-4577 Evidence  in  further  explanation  of  the 

pressures  obtained  by  usin^  hose  of  different  lengths;  inaccurate  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  a  statement  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  entire  loss  of  pressure  under  certain 
circumstances,  ib.  4587-4589.  4601-4605. 

Belief  that  all  the  companies  represented  by  witness  comply  with  the  Parliamentary 
requirements  as  to  pressure,  Few  4690. 

Loss  of  pressure  by  friction  with  every  additional  length  of  hose,  Shaw  4954, 
4965. 

Tabular  statements  containing  particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  in  the  case  of  each 
company,  App.  407-4  u. 

6.  Requirements  of  Captain  Shaw  ;  JExceptions  taken  thereto : 

Exceptions  taken  to  the  requirements  of  Capt  Shaw  as  to  the  quantity  of  water 
available  at  fires;  concurrence  with  Mr.  Bramwell  as  to  the  excessive  supply  asked  for, 

Muir  3359-3373.  3380.  3455 Impracticability  of  a  supply  of  2,100  gallons  a  minute, 

as  suggested  by  Capt  Shaw  to  be  available  at  any  fire,   Oreaves  3S02-3804.  3829- 

3831 Undue  requirement  of  Capt.  Shaw  in  asking  for  a  pressure  of  300  feet,  ib.  3807, 

3808. 

Enlarged  mains  necessary  in  parts  of  the  Kent  Company's  district,  in  order  to  give  a 
supply  of  2,000  gallons  a  minute  at  fires  ;' conclusion  that  the  cost  should  be  borne  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  Dickson  4406-4415 Conclusion  as  to  a  supply  of  2,000 

Sallons  a  minute  not  being  really  required  in  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  Kent  Company's 
istrict,  ib.  4412.  4416,  4417.  4437,  4438 Very  large  quantity  of  water  represented 

by  Capt  Shaw's  demand  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute ;  means  of  meeting  this  demand  in 
most  of  the  Kent  Company's  district.  Hack  4560,  4561. 

Evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothin?  unreasonable  or  impracti" 
cable  in  witness'  requirement  of  a  supply  of  2,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute ;  numerous 
instances  of  fires  at  which  very  large  supplies  have  been  obtained,  chiefly  from  service- 
pipes,  SJiaw  4785-4795.  4800. 

7.  Supply  in  Wapping  and  Shadwell : 

Evidence  in  reply  to  certain  statements  by  Mr.  Bazalgette  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
pipes  in  parts  of  Shadwell  and  Wapping  for  the  supply  of  the  quantity  of  water  required 
at  large  fire  s  in  the  district ;  separate  prevision  made  by  many  of  the  warehouses  for 
their  own  protection  by  means  ol  hydrants.  Greaves  3973-3987. 

8.  Sources  of  Supply  : 

Belief  that  an  ample  supply  of  water  from  spring  sources  may  easily  be  got  in  substi- 
tution for  the  river  supply,  Chadwick  85 Prospect  of  the  water  when  struck  by  the 

boring  at  Meux's  Brewery,  rising  to  the  surface,  Muir  3402-3404.  3413 Attanpt 

being  made  by  witness'  company  (as  first  proposed  by  him  in  1866)  to  sink  a  well  m 
Hertfordshire  down  to  the  lower  green  sand  ;  progress  made  with  this  work,  and  prospect 
of  its  success,  ib.  3403-3408.  3414-  3607-361 3- 

Probability  of  the  supply  from  wells  sunk  into  the  lower  green  sand  being  unreliable, 
if  several  wells  are  sunk,  Muir  341 1,  3412-—— Outlay  of  about  10,000/.  already  incurred 
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8.  Sources  of  Supply — continued. 

by   witness'  company   in  sinking  the  well  in   Hertfordshire;   difficulty  in  estimating 

the  total  cost,  Muir  3466,  3467 Increased  supply  expected  to  be  obtained  from  the 

chalk  in  connection  with  the  Hertfordshire  well,  16.3507, 3508. 3511 Sinking  already 

carried  through  the  chalk  and  the  marl,  the  upper  greensand  having  been  reached,  ib. 
3509-351 3- 

Supply  obtained  by  the  Chelsea,  Lambeth,  and  other  companies  from  the  Thames, 
exclusively)  the  East  London  Company  also  taking  part  of  its  supply  from  the  Thames, 
Few  4691-4694. 

9.  Great  Cost  of  a  Separate  System  of  Mains ^  with  Hydrajj^yfor  Fire  Extinction 

exclusively: 
Enormous  expense  involved  in  a  proposal  by  the  late  Mr.  Easton  for  a  separate  system 
of  reservoirs,  mains,  and  hydrants  for  fire  purposes  exclusively;  this  would  doubtless  be 

the   most  efficient  plan,  Iduir  3319 Great   improvement  doubtless  if  mains  and 

hydrants  could  be  supplied  at  constant  high  pressure  for  fire  extinction  purposes 
exclusively  ;  large  outlay  involved  in  separate  mains  for  fires  and  for  domestic  supply, 
Greaves  3789-3795- 

10.  Suggestions  for  the  Purchase  of  the  fFater  Companies  by  a  Public  Authority  : 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  purchase  of  the  companies  by  a  public  authority; 

suggestions  as   to   the  terms  of  purcnase,   Chadwick  68,  69 Means  of  effecting 

the  purchase  without  raising  money  for  the  purpose,  ift.  69.  265,  266 The  existing 

dividends  might  be  secured  either  in  Government  Stock  or  upon  the  rates,  ib  69. 

Further  consideration  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  water  companies  might  be  pur- 
chased, Chadwick  265-270. 

Belief  that  for  a  maximum  sum  of  1 8,000,000  i  all  the  water  companies  could  be 
bought  up,  and  that  their  purchase  would  be  a  very  profitable  investment  to  the  metro- 
polis, Shuter  582-587. 

11.  Advantage  of   Unity  of  Management;    Suggestions  as  to  the  responsible 

Authority : 
Facility  8f  detecting  and  providing  against  waste  if  the  supply  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipal  authority;   difficulties  of  the  companies  in  this  respect,  Chadwich  38-40. 

66,67 Estimated   saving  of  at  least  100,000/.  a  year  in  administration  expenses  by 

unity  of  management  of  the  metropolis  water  supply,  ib.  38 Probable  consumption 

of  not  more  than  half  the  daily    supply  to  the  metropolis,  ib. Inadequacy  of  a 

mere  amalgamation  of  the  London  water  companies  as  a  means  of  securing  the  desired 
unity  of  action,  ib.  66,  67. 

Grounds  for  objecting  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  the  body  to  take  charge 

of  the  water  supply,  Chadwick  70-73 Proposal  that  the  supply  be  placed  under  a 

water  trust,  ib.  74-76. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  much  better  facilities  of  a  public  body  than  of  a  private 
company  for  examining  the  fittings  in  houses,  for  carrying  out  alterations  and  repairs, 

and  for  detecting  and  preventing  waste ;  instance  at  Manchester,  Chadwick  77-84 

Reasons  for  not  proposmg  to  vest  the  water  supply  in  a  representative  body,  ib.  87 

Proposed  appointment  of  the  water  trust  by  the  Home  Secretary,  16.  88,  89 Belief 

that  the  proposed   trust  would  acquire  and  administer  the  water  supply  much  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  do,  ib.  gi,  92. 

Examination  with  further  reference  to  witness'  view  that  the  water  supply  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  companies,  but  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  not  a  fit 

body  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  supply,  Chadwich  206-222 EflFect 

of  an  amalgamation  of  the  companies  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade,  ib. 

27 1 Neglect  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  their  own  injury  in  not  taking  efiectual 

steps  for  preventing  the  enormous  waste  through  defective  fittings ;  very  diflFerent  result 
expected  if  the  supply  were  under  a  public  authority,  ib.  272,  273.  309-313.  319. 

Non-ohjection  to  the  water  supply  being  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  after 

it  has  been    for  some   time  under  a  special  body  or  water  trust,  Chadwich  281 

Approval  of  the  control  of  the  water  supply  bemg  under  the  Metropolitan  Board  if 
still  entrusted  with  charge  of  the  fire  brigade,  ib.  305-308. 

Conclusion  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Corporation  that  the  water  supply 
of  the  metropolis  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  but  should  be  under 

some  public  authority,  Shuter  576-581.  588 Advantage  as  regards  pressure  by  an 

amalgamation  of  the  companies  under  one  authority,  ib.  588-590. 

12.  Exceptions  taken  to  Amalgajnation,  or  to  Transfer  to  a  Municipality  or  fFater 
Trust: 

Belief  that  no  important  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  system  of  supply  if  the 

matter  rested  with   the  municipality  ;  that  is,  unless  at  great  expense,  Greaves  3099- 

34«-  3T  .  3611 
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12.  Exceptions  taken  to  AmalgamcUion,  #r  to  Tramftr^  4re.— contmuied. 

3611 Groonds  for  the  condasion  that  there  would  be  no  great  adi^antage  in  an 

amftl^matioQ  of  he  LondoQ  water  companiei,  Gntaves  3782-3787.  S836 —Result  of 
witness'  ezpeiieftce  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  pressures  of  ihe  different  companies 
is  inexpedieat,  t8. 3788,  3789. 

Evidence  in  further  support  of  the  conclusion  that  an  amalgamation  of  the  water  com- 
panies under  a  public  trust  would  not  be  attended  with  any  important  economy,  Greaves 

39659  3956*  3900-9962 Doubt  as  to  an  amalgmiation  of  the  oompanies  neoeasitaling 

the  laying  down  of  new  mains  or  the  reconstruction  of  existing  mains,  tJ.  3957-3969 

Belief  that  the  cost  of  engineering  would  be  quite  as  much  under  amalgamation,  i6. 

39fio>396i. 

18.  Conclusmns  and  Becommendations  of  the  Committee;  Special  Iwfortanee 
attached  to  Caneiant  Supply^  and  to  the  Purchase  of  the  Companies  by  the 
JUunkipal  AmAorky : 

Obligation  upon  the  several  companies  to  supply  water  gratuitously  at  fires,  but  not  to 
provide  water  sufficient  for  fire  extinction.  Rep.  xiv Regulation  of  sapply  with  re- 
ference to  domestic  and  manufacturing  requirements  and  not  with  reference  to  fires,  ib,  xv. 

Special  importance  of  constant  supply  for  the  purposes  of  fire  extinction,  Rep.  xv 

Absence  of  any  statutory  obligation  upon  the  companies  to  give  a  constant  supply  though 
they  can  be  required  to  do  so  er^er  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  by  the  Local  Grovern- 

ment  Board,  ib. Limited  extent  to  which  constant  supply  is  now  available  in  reference 

to  fires,  ib. 

Inadequacy  of  the  existing  pressure  in  the  metropolis  as  regards  the  suppression  of 

fires,  the  pressure  having  reference  solely  to  domestic  supply.  Rep.  xv Insufficient 

size  of  the  pipes  in  manv  districts  in  reieren<»  to  fires,  ib. 

Great  defects  of  the  fire-plug  system  and  of  the  necessary  arrival  o(  the  turncock  and 

fireman  before  water  can  be  drawn  and  applied,  Rep.  xvi,  xvii Oceurrence  of  only 

four  cases  in  1875,  in  which  short  supply  of  water  was  made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
report  by  the  brigade,  ib.  xvii. 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  prejudicial  effects  resulting  from  want  of  concert  between 
the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  companies,  and  from  the  several  companies  being  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  under  no  statutory  oblivion  to  co-operate  in  the  extinction  of 
nre,  and  scarcely  justified  by  their  constitution  m  incurring  expenditure  for  that  purpose. 

Rep.  xvii Conclusion  that  generally  the  companies  caonot   be  diarged  with  any 

failure  of  duty,  ib. 

Statement  as  to  the  companies  already  acquitting  themselves  of  their  statutory  duties 
with  respect  to  pressure  and  pipage.  Rep.  xxii Inconvenionce  from  the  want  of  con- 
cert between  the  Metropolitan  board  and  the  companies,  and  fi'om  the  several  companies 

being  independent  of  each  other,  ib. More  speedy  suppression  of  fires  if  the  supply 

were  constant  instead  of  intermittent,  and  if  the  pipes  were  larger  and  the  pressure 
higher,  16. Lai^  outlay  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  system  of  each  company  self- 
sufficient  in  reference  to  hydrants,  ib. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  importance  of  constant  supply,  increase  of  pressure,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  pipnge,  in  connection  with  an  extended  system  of  hydrants,  Rep.  xxii  ■  - 
Improbability  of  the  companies  generally  volunteering  to  givea  constant  supply,  ib.  ■  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  either  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the  Local  Government  Board  will  exer- 
cise the  powers  they  possess,  under  the  Act  of  1871,  to  make  requisition  on  the  compa- 
nies, ib. ^The  Committee  eonsider  that  the  companies  cannot  be  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  expense  in  question,  ib. 

Conclusion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  consolidation  of  the  water  supply  in  the  hands  o^ 
a  single  anthority,  conducting  the  business,  not  for  immediate  profit,  but  for  public  con- 
venience. Rep.  xxii General  result  of  a  concentration  of  management  to  secure  an 

effective  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  ib.  xxiii Much  less  difficulty  and  expense  in 

carrying  out  the  several  changes  required  in  the  system  of  water  supply  if  unity  of 
control  and  consolidation  of  public  interests  were  allowed  to  supersede  the  separate  action 
of  the  various  companies,  ib. 

Recommendation  by  the  Committee  that  the  water  systems  now  belonging  to  the 
yarious  companies  should  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  which,  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  constant  sapply,  pressure,  and  pipage,  should  be  bound  to 
havere^d,  not  only  to  the  conveniecoe  of  consumers,  but  also  to  the  requirements  for 
the  extinction  of  fires.  Mop.  xzix. 

See  also  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company.  City  of  London,  6.  East  London 
Waterworks  Compaimf.  Firebugs.  Glasgow.  Grind  Jmnction  Water- 
works    Company >  Hydrants.         Kent    Waterworks    Compamg.  Lambeth 

Waterworks   Company^        New    River    Company.        Southwark    and    Vauxhall 
Waterworks  Company.         Turncocks.         Wat  Middlesex  Waterworks  Cowmany. 

Watling 
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Report,  1877 — continued. 

Watling  Street  Station.        See  Central  Station. 

West  Middlesex  Waterworks  Company: 

Particulars  relative  to  the  height  of  each  reservoir  of  the  company^  the  highest  being  at 
an  altitude  of  323  feet.  Hack  4480,  4481— —Means  of  giving  to  the  lower  districts  the 
pressure  supplied  by  the  highest  reservoir ;  danger,  however,  to  the  domestic  service- 
pipes  thereby,  ib.  4481-4483 Supply  of  the  reservoirs  by  pumping-endnes ;  facility 

of^maintaining  the  supply  and  the  pressure  in  the  event  of  a  large  demand  for  fires,  ib. 
4484-4489. 

Statement  of  the  capacity  of  each  of  the  three  service  reservoirs,  the  total  being  nearly 

11,000,000  gallous,  Hack  4490,  4491 Maximum  delivery  of  10,000  gallons  a  minute; 

considerable  reserve  available,  especially  at  night,  ib.  4492-4494 Particulars  relative 

to  several  fires  in  the  company's  district  since  1873  which  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
application  of  stand-pipes,  with  hose  attached,  without  any  aid  from  engines;  good 
pressure  at  many  of  these  fires,  ib.  4495'-4/>i2. 

Total  of  eighty-five  miles  of  constantly-charged  mains  in  the  company's  metropolitan 
district,  the  pressure  varying  from  fifty  to  150  feet  by  day,  with  an  improved  pressure 
at  night ;  inaccuracy  of  a  statement  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  the  pressure  given. 

Hack  4513*  4516-4521 -Calculation  that  in  the  seventy  miles  of  streets  under  constant 

supply  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company  1,232  hydrants 
might  be  advantageously  placed;  that  is,  100 ^ards  apart,  ib.  4522, 4523.  4529,  4530— 
Total  of  122  miles  of  constantly *8upplied  mains  in  the  entire  district  of  the  company,  for 
which  2,147  hydrants  would  be  required,  ib.  4536-4539, 

Connection  between  the  several  mains  of  the  company,  so  that  a  very  large  volume  of 

water  is  available  for  use  by  means  of  hydrants,  Hack  4578 Fair  distribution  of  the 

constant-supply  mains  over  the  company's  district,  ib.  4581, 4582 Connection  between 

the  company's  mains  and  those  of  the  New  River  and  Grand  Junction  Companies,  ib. 
4583- 

Further  statement  that  in  the  entire  district  of  the  West  Middlesex  Company  there 
are  122  miles  of  mains,  of  which  seventy  miles  are  within  the  metropolitan  area,  Hack 

4585,  4586 Statutory  obligation  of  the  company  as  to  pressure ;  conclusion  as  to  the 

Act  being  ftiUy  complied  with,  ib.  4590.  4598-4600 Dependence  entirely  upon  the 

reservoirs   maintained  by  pumping  power  for  supply  and  pressure,  ib.  4591,  4592. 

Particulars  relative  to  the  pressure  at  various  points  of  observation,  and  the  height  to 

which  the  water  may  be  presumed  to  rise,  App.  410 Readings  of  pressure-guage 

taken  during  the  day  and  during  the  night  in  June.  1876,  ib.  ^11. 

Woolwich,  Deptford,  and   Greenwich.    Provision  of  some  hydrants  in  the  parishes  of 
Woolwich  and  Greenwich,  at  the  request  and  at   the  expense  of  the  parish  authorities, 

Z7tcft«on  4026-4030 Special  arrangements  carried  out  by  the  Kent  Company  for  the 

protection  of  the  Government  property  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Greenwich ;  separate 
fire  mains  laid  down,  with  hydrants  attached,  the  water  oeing  supplied  from  reservoirs  in 
Greenwich  Park  and  Woolwich  Common,  ib.  4228-4234.  4240-4242. 

Suppression  of  many  fires  in  the  Woolwich  district,  and  at  Greenwich  and  Deptford, 
by  the  application  of  water  direct  from  the  pipes,  either  by  hydrants  or  stand-pipes,  and 

without  the  use  of  engines,  Dickson  4243-4248 Conclusion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 

arrangements  for  the  protection  of  Government  property  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and 

Greenwich;  considerable  height  to  which  water  can  be  thrown,  ift.  4445-4450 Check 

upon  the  company  as  regards  the  head  of  water  maintained  for  Government  purposes  at 
the  reservoirs  at  Woolwich  and  Greenwich  Park,  ib.  4456-4460. 
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Thursday,  \7th  May  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  New  Forest  Bill  be  read  a  second  time^  and  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee. 


Thursday y  7th  June  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  New  Forest  Bill  do  consist  of  Six 
Members  to  be  nominated  hj  the  House^  and  Five  to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee 
of  Selection. 

Committee  nominated  of— 

Lord  ITdmond  Fitxmaiince. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Smith. 
Sir  Willkm  Vernon  HarcourL 
Mr.  Kodwell. 


Sir  Hairy  Wolff 
Mr.  Cowper  Temple. 


Members  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection — 


Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Hanbury. 

Mr.  Brassey  (Hastings). 


Mr.  Trevelyan. 
General  Shute. 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  Persons,  Papers,  and  Records. 

Ordered,  THAT  Three  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented  three  clear  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee ;  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard,  by 
themselves,  their  Counsel  or  A^nts,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit,  and 
Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  the  said  Petitions. 


Monday,  16th  June  1877. 


Ordered,  That  the  Petition  of  Samuel  Wood  and  others,  agwnst  alterations  in  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  New  Forest 
in  1875  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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REPORT. 


THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  ^e  New  Forest  Bill  was  referred, 
have  examined  the  allegations  of  the  Bill,  and  found  the  same  to  be  true,  and 
have  gone  through  the  Bill,  and  made  Amendments  thereunto. 


22  June  \9f77. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Monday y  \%th  June  1877. 


MEMBERS  present: 

Mr  William  Henry  Smith. 
Mr.  Bodwell. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  was  called  to  the  Chw*. 


Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Trevelyan. 
Mr.  Hanbury. 


The  Committee  deliberated. 


[Adjonmed  till  Wednesday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  20th  June  1877- 


members  present: 


Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  in  the  Chdr. 


Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

General  Shute. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Haroourt 

Mr.  Brassey  (Hastings). 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 


Mr.  Kodwell. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Hanbury. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Mr.  Wyatt  appeared  as  Agent  for  the  Bill. 

Preamble  postponed. 

Clauses  1 — 3,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4,  amended^  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  5. — An  Amendment  made. — Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to 
add  the  words  '^  Except  so  much  as  shall  be  allotted  and  set  out  by  the  Commissioners 
hereinafter  appointed,  who  shall  have  a  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  Forest,  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  commoners,  provided 
always  that  the  quantity  of  lands  so  to  be  allotted  and  set  out  shall  not  in  all  exceed 
14,500  acres  " — (Liord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice). — Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added." — The  Committee  divided : 


Aye,  1. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Noes,  8. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
Mr.  Bodwell. 
Sur  Henry  Wolff. 
Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 
Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Hanbury. 
Mr.  Trevelyan. 
General  Shute. 


Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6 — 8,  postponed. 

Clauses  9 — 12,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  13,  agreed  to. 

Clause  14,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  15—21,  agreed  to. 

Clause  22^  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
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CImse  23j  agrttd  to. 
Clause  24,  amended^  and  affreed  to. 
Clauses  25 — 32,  agreed  to. 
Clause  33,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clauses  34—36,  agreed  to. 
Clause  37,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Clause  38,  agreed  to. 

The  following  Paper  was  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the  Chairman. 

NEW    FOREST. 


Aeea  of  Land  occupied  with  Plantations. 


Quantity  inclosed  under  Acts  of  1698  and  1808,  and  remaining  inclosed      - 

A.        B.    P* 

Add  Quantity  inclosed,  but  subsequently  thrown  open        •         -        8,609     8  17 
Deduct  area  of  inclosures  thrown  open,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  subsequent  inclosures  -         -         •         -         1,851     8  86 


'Area  occupied  under  Acts  of  1698  and  1808    - 

A.      R.  p. 
Quantity  inclosed  under  Act  of  1861,  and  remaining  inclosed 


ity  mciosea  unaer  Act  oi  looi,  ana  remaining  lucioseu 
Deduct  area  of  inclosure  thrown  open  under  Acts  of  1698 
and  1808,  which  has  been  included  in  inclosure  under 
Act  of  1861  (estimated)    -        -        -        - 


6,086     1  16 
162     0     0 


Total  Area  occupied  with  Plantations    - 


A.      R.    p. 
6,999     8     2 


6,667     8  22 


12,667     2  24 


4,874     1   16 


17,682     0     0 


The  area  occupied  with  timber  not  planted  under  the  Acts  of  1698,  1808,  or  1861,  is  estimated 
roughly  at  6,000  acres,  but  to  this.  Sections  6  and  6  of  the  New  Forest  Bill  (1877)  do  not  apply. 


20  June  1877. 


James  K.  Hotvard. 
[Adjourned  till  Friday  next,  at  One  o'clock. 


Friday,  22nd  June  1877* 


MEMBERS   PRESENT  : 


Mr.  William  Henby  Smith  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Bodwell. 

General  Shute. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 


Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Hanbury. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt. 


Postponed  Clause  6,  amended  by  inserting  after  line  35  the  words  **  Provided  also  as 
respects  the  lands  in  this  section  mentioned,  that  in  cutting  timber  or  trees  for  improving 
the  woods,  or  for  sale,  care  shall  be  taken  to  maintain  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
ground,  and  not  wholly  *  to  level  or  clear  the  woods,  but  to  leave  from  time  to  time  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  most  ornamental  trees ;  and  to  keep  the  woods  replenished  from 
time  to  time  by  protecting  the  self-sown  plants,  or  by  planting  trees  in  the  vacant  spaces, 
having  regard  to  the  ornamental  as  well  as  the  profitable  use  of  the  ground*' — (Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt.) — Question,  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill,**— put,  and  aqreed  to. 

Postponed  Clause  7,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Postponed  Clanse  8,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "  so  far  as  is  practicable,"  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "  and  wood  shall  be  provided  for  the  satisfaction  of 
fuel  rights,  without  the  sacrifice  of  ornamental  timber," — (Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt.^ 
— Question,  That  this  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill — put,  and  agreed  to. 

281.  New 
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New  Clause.  '^  Saving  rights  to  dues  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  " — (Mr.  WiUiam  Henry 
Sndtk), — ^brought  up^  read  first  and  second  time^  and  added. 

Schedule  L — Amendments  made. — Amendment  proposed  to  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
words  '^  the  contributions  in  this  Schedule  mentioned  are  independent  of  anv  dues  or  sums 
payable  to  the  Crown" — (Mr.  William  Henry  Smith). — Question^  That  those  words  be 
there  added — put^  and  agreed  to. — Schedule,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Other  Schedules  agreed  to,  with  Amendments. 

Preamble  agreed  to.  « 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  reported. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  to  be  printed. 

Ordered,  To  Report. 
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